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A RHINOCEROS ATTACKED BY 
ELEPHANTS. 
The RhinoeeroB^ is the least intelligent of the larger 
quadrupeds. Fierce and intractable, it is at all 
times very formidable, as well to animals as to 
man. Being protected by nature with a ekin like a 
coat of armour, it commits the greatest devtistations 
with impunity. It is a native both of Asia and of 
Africa, though the species found in the two countries 
greatly differ; the Rhinoceros of Africa having two 
horns on the snout, while that of Asia has only one. 
Of the former, Mr. Bruce says, " When pursued, and 
in fear, the Rhinoceros possesses an astonishing degree 
of swiftness, considering his sisse, the apparent un- 
wieldiness of his body, his great weight before, and 
the shortness of his legs. He is long, and has a 
kind of trot, which, after a few minutes, increases, in 
a great proportion, and takes in a great distance. 
It is not true that on a plain he beats the horse in 
swiftness. I have passed him with ease, and seen 
many more mounted do the same ; and though it is 
certainly true that a horse can very seldom come up 
with hitii, this is owing to his cunning, not to his 
swiftness.. He passes constantly from wood to wood, 
and forces himself into the thickest parts of them. 
The dry trees are broken down as with a cannon-shot, 
and fall about him in all directions. Others th|it are 
more pliab)/e, greener, and fuller of sap, are bent back 
by his weight and the velocity of his motion; and, 
after he has passed, restoring themselves like a green 
branch to their natural position, they sweep the in- 
cautious pursuer and his horse from the ground, and 
dash them in pieces against the surrounding trees." 

Of the two species of this animal, one is called the 
hicomis, or two-homed, and the other the unicornis, 
or one-homed : the latter has been supposed to be the 
unicorn of Scripture. The former is, 1 believe, peculiar 
to Africa: it is never knOwil in India, where the one- 
homed Rhinoceros alone is found. Its size is only 
inferior to that of the elephant, although it is con- 
siderably smaller. Itl bulk, however, is greater in 
proportion to its height; and, irom Its superior 
courage and activity, it is a much more formidable 
creature. Its head tesembles that of a pig j and it 
has two small, dull eyes, which give it an appearance 
at once stupid and intractable. Its length, not in- 
cluding the tail, is from eleven to twelve feet, and the 
circumference of its body about the same j though it 
IS said sometimes to exceed this standard. It occa- 
sionally, though rarely, attains to the height of seven 
feet, and Is amazingly strong; while its skin is so 
hard and thick, as to be generally impervious to a 
musket-ball. The hide is curiously divided into sec- 
tions, and Uie different divisions are adapted with 
such exquisite precision, as to have the appearance, at 
a short distahce, of a beautiful coat of mail. It ii 
extremely rough, and offers so complete a resistance 
to the touth, as not to yield in the slightest degree 
to the strongest pressure. The only vukierable parta 
are the belly, the eyes, and near the ears. 

This animal id of very sequestered habits : it tra- 
verses the most impenetrable jungles alone, and is 
the terror of every creature with which it comes in 
contact, although it seldom attacks unless provoked 
by aggression. The horn upon ita nose, which is 
thick and pointed, curves upwards toward[s the fore- 
head, forming an acute angle with the bone of the 
snout, and projecting firom it about thirty inches. 
It is a most fearful weapon ; jso tnuch so, that even the 
colossal elephant has been frequently laid prostrate 
by a well-directed stroke from the armed head of this 
terrible adversary. The horn does not adhere to the 
* See Saturdiay Magntintf Vol. I., p. 224.. 



bone, but when the Rhinoceros is in its ordinary 
state, stands loose between the nostrils ; the moment, 
however, the animal ia excited to resistance by the 
approach or attack of a foe, the muscular tension is 
so great that the horn instantly becomes immoveably 
fixed, and he is able to dart it into the trunk of a 
tree to the depth of several inches. 

The upper lip of the Rhinoceros is of great length, 
and remarkably pliant, acting like a sort of proboscis, 
by which he grasps the roots of trees, and other 
esculent substances, and it is capable of contraction 
or expansion, as circumstances may require. " With 
this lip," says Brace, ''and the assistance of his 
tongue, he pulls dow;n the upper branches which have 
most leaves, and these he devours first. Having 
stripped the tree of its branches, he does not directly 
abandon it; but, placing his snout as low in the 
trank as he finds his horn will enter, he rips up the 
body of the tree, and reduces it to thin pieces, like so 
many laths ; and when he has thus prepared it, he 
embraces as much as he can of it in his monstrous 
jaws, and twists it round with as much ease as an ox 
would do a root of celery." 

The female generally produces only a single young 
one at a birth, which attains to a frill state of matu- 
rity in about fifteen years. The Rhinoceros is so 
stupid, and of so savage a disposition, that it seems 
to exist merely to gratify a voracious appetite. It is 
the teirof of its native woods, and if it had been a 
giTgarious animal, would have been a terrible scourge 
to the countries in which it is found. When excited, 
it displays paroxysms of fury which render it highly 
dangerous for any one to approach. As it is of a 
temper much less mild than the elephant, it is far 
more formidable when exasperated, on account of 
its greater activity and more desperate ferocity. 

The voraciousness of this creature is extraordi- 
nary ; it will consume as much as an elephant, and 
is always very fierce if intmded tipon whilst feeding. 
A young Rhinoceros, only two years old, sent from 
Benged in 1739, cost a thousand puundjs sterling for 
food, including the expenses of its passage. 

When the Rhinoceros and Elephant meet, which 
is not very often the case, the conflict is terrific. 
The former will stand his ground, even though sur- 
rounded by a herd of elephants, by which indeed he 
is generally destroyed, though not without making a 
desperate resistance. He will frequently inflict a 
mortal wound upon one or two before he is subdued. 
The Elephant, therefore, always approaches him with 
extreme reluctance : if the Rhinoceros succeeds in 
making good his stroke at his huge adversary, it 
generally proves fatal ; his hom, ploughing through 
the side, exposes the intestines, and the gigantic crea- 
ture falls dead. If, however, the Elephant is successful 
in preventing the rush of his enemy, he receives him 
upon his tusks, which inflict too severe a wound to 
enable the Rhinoceros to renew the encounter. The 
timidity of the Elephant generally causes it to have the 
worst in conflicts with this mailed foe, so that the 
latter is seldom molested, and consequently roams at 
large as the monarch of the jungle; even the tiger 
and the lion shun him, aa an enemy not to be pro- 
voked without peril. 

The following account of the Rhinoceros is ex- 
tremely curious, being by the celebrated Baher, Em- 
peror of the Moguls, and is to be found in his auto- 
bic^raphy, translated by Dr. Leyden and Mr. Erskine. 

*' The Rhinoceros," writes itds remarkable man, 
" is a huge animal; its bulk is equal to that of three 
bufi^oes. The opinion prevalent in our countries, 
that a Rhinoceros can lift an Elephant on its horn, is 
probably a mistake. It has a single hom over its 
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nose^ upwards of a span in length, bat I never saw 
one of two spans. Out of one of the largest of these 
boms I had a drinking-vcssel^ made, and a dice-box, 
and about three or four fingers' bulk of it might be 
left. Its hide is very thick : if it be shot at with a 
powerful bow, drawn up to the arm -pit with much 
force, and if the arrow pierces at all, it enters only- 
three or four fingers* breadth. They say, however, 
that there are parts of his skin that may be pierced, 
and the arrows enter deep. On the sides of its 
two shoulder-blades and of its two thighs, are folds 
which hang loose, and appear at a distance like cloth 
housings dangling over it. It beq^ more resemblance 
. to the horse than to any other animal f. As the horse 
has a large stomaeh, so has this j — as the pastern of 
the horse is composed of a single bone, so also is that 
of the Rhinoceros; — as there is a gumek:^ ^^ the 
horse's fore-leg, so is there in that of the Rhinoceros. 
It is more ferocious than the elephant, and cannot be 
rendered so tame or obedient. There are numbers of 
them in the jungles of Persh^wer and Hashnaghar, 
as well as between the rivers Sind and Behreh, in the 
jangles. In Hindostan too they abound, on the 
banks of the river Sirwu§. In the course of my 
expedition into Hindostan, in the jungles of Per- 
shkwer and Hashnagh&r||, I frequently killed the 
Rhinoceros. It strikes powerfully with its horn, with 
which, in the course of these hunts, many men and 
horses were gored. J. H. C. 

* The Rhinoceros' horn was supposed to sweat on the approach 
of poison, a quality which fitted it, m a peculiar manner, for being 
made into a drinlung-cup for an eastern king. 

t It has more the appearance of a huge over-grown hog. 

i A marginal note on the Xfirki copy, translates guraek, marrow. 
1 The Gof 



,j The Rhinoceros is now almost entirely expelled from the coun- 
tries about the Indus. 



PAPYRUS MANUSCRIPT OF THE PSALMS. 
A PORTION of the Book of Psalms, written on papy- 
rus, probahly the earliest fragment of Sacred Writ 
known to exist, has recently been brought into this 
country, from Egypt, by Dr. Hogg, who gives the 
following account of it. 

''Among the various objects of antiquity which 
vrere purchased from the Arabs, at Thebes, were two 
papyri, the one in Coptic, the other in Greek j both 
in the form of books. The subject of the Coptic 
papyrus, now in the possession of Sir WiUiam Gell, 
at Naples, has not yet been ascertained ^ but since 
my return to England, the Greek papyrus has been 
discovered to contain a portion of the Psalms. The 
leaves, of about ten inches in length, by seven in 
width, are arranged, and have been sown together- 
like those of an ordinary book. They are formed of 
strips of the papyrus plant, crossing each other at 
right angles. The writing, continued on both sides, 
is perfectly legible, the letters partaking both of the 
uncial and cursive forms, sometimes standing quite 
apart, unconnected by cursive strokes, with accents, 
occasionally, but not regularly, inserted. 

''The beginning of the manuscript is imperfect, 
and it concludes with the second verSe of the thirty- 
fourth Psalm. The text, as far as it has been col- 
lated, has been found to be a good one, and to possess 
some interesting variations not found in other ancient 
versions. These papyri were both discovered among 
the rubbish of an ancient convent at Thebes, re- 
markable as still presenting some fragments of an 
inscription, purporting to be a pastoral letter from 
Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexandria, who died A.D. 
371, which has been conjectured to be the age of the 
manuscript.'* 

[Da. Uooo's Vint to Akxandria, Damuteu$/aHd Jerusalem,} 



NATURE, USES, AND MANUFACTURE OF 
CHARCOAL. I. 

The various processes by means of which natural 
productions become available to the arts of life, 
deserve inquiry on the part of all persons who desire 
an insight into the general adaptation of matter to 
man. The changes undergone by almost all sub- 
stances, as they pass through the hands of industry 
to their destined uses, as, for instance, the progres- 
sive transition of the ore of lead, from the dark 
recesses of the mine, through the fire of the furnace, 
to the brilliant pigment ready to the painter*s brush ; 
such changes, so variously and craftily wrought, are 
found to be not unworthy of notice, even when the sub- 
ject is one of such familiar and universal occurrence as 
white paint. Trusting, therefore, to that interest which 
usually attends the detail of operations carried on 
remotely from the sphere in which we daily move, it 
is our intention to collect a few particulars respecting 
the manufacture/ pf a more equable substance than 
the above, namely, that which is at the head of our 
present article. 

But our readers will not perhaps object to accom- 
pany us to the rural scene, with which we would asso- 
ciate our recollections of the Charcoal-burner and his 
'fiery craft. Indeed, if it be possible for language to 
describe faithfully such a spot as that to which we 
allude, the charm imparted to our detail by the con- 
templation of its beauties, will not fail to draw on 
the attention of any reader whose mind is capable 
of appreciating the graces of a woodland scene. 

Newington Moor opened unexpectedly upon our 
view, during a ramble over the picturesque country 
about the coast of South Kent We had already 
explored more than one of those valleys, or perhaps 
salt-water inlets, which agreeably diversify the walks 
in the neighbourhood of Hythe and Saltwood -, but 
we had met with nothing which could compare with 
the peculiar features of the moor. Leaving the road 
from Newington to Beachborough village, by a nar- 
row footway, which presents itseU opposite the sandy 
banks to liie left, we were at once struck with the 
lively characters of a marshy tract, overshadowed by 
alders and lofty ashes, which appeared to extend far 
into the bosom of some low hills, partly occupied by 
hop-gardens, and partly by variably productive crops 
of mangel-wurzel, lucerne, and wheat. Immediately 
before us was a fiour-mill, turned by the water of a 
stream which takes its rise a mile to the north, at the 
base of the chalk-downs, and enters the moor beneath 
a brick arch, broadly stretched above where the road 
intersects its course. At this moment, the scene, cir- 
cumscribed by a few yards, was our principal induce- 
ment to deviate from the road; the stroke of a 
water-mill, indeed, seldom fails to arrest one s step 
for a moment : the simple ingenuity of the machine, 
the lively sound, and agreeable sense of falling 
waters, especially in summer-time, conspiring to 
recommend it to the respect of a moment's regard. 
Upon advancing farther into the valley, a rude plank- 
bridge offered us safe conduct towards the mill and 
the rustic cottage at its side ; but we preferred en- 
tering the vale, for its wildness had already at- 
tracted our attention through the trees which over- 
shadowed the path. The vegetation of this moor 
(which, by means of obstruction offered to the 
streamlet in its bosom, has become, in the greater 
part, a poachy morass,) is unusually luxuriant. The 
gladwyn (Iris pseudacoruaj bar-reed, (Sparganium rat- 
nasum,) the rush and sedge-tribes, rise around in giant 
proportions \ but there was one species of sedge (Carex 
panictUata,) which we had not observed elsewhere, but 
which on this spot presented a novel and very interest- 
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ina appearance. Its roots, continnally deca3nng from 
below, and advancing from above, form, in the course 
©f year^, solid cones of vegetable earth, from the sum- 
mit, of which spring forth plenteous crowns of sleiider 
leaves and flowers; the whole group of a single 
plants or rather family of plants, frequently mca- 
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c AnL\ vAVicvLATA (Creat PantcUd^eSge) ' 

snring eight feet from the base of th(Q cQne to^ th^ 
summit of the foliage. These cone8> accumulating 
fast and contiguously upon the impracticable face of 
a barren morass, and gradually approximating through 
the farther access of vegetable matter upon their 
sides, as well as upon their heads, eventually prove, 
in many cases, the means of converting the most 
unproductive tracts into land capable of tillage, and 
oflering singular advantage to the judicious hand of 
the agriculturist. 

Pursuing the course of the stream by the most 
practicable path which we could find, and having 
crossed it at length by a plank lying upon the oozing 
moor-soil, beneath a group of young alders, we at 
last reached the spot with which we associate our 
recollections of the Charcoal-burner. Upon first 
descrying the gloomy and mysterious cloud of dusky 
smoke, which arose from the burning heap and 
obscured the hill side, beneath the shelter of which 
the manufacture was carried on, our contemplations 
were immediately exchanged for all the variety of 
recollections of handicraft and household economy, 
revived in us by the very thought of charcoal. 

On approaching the heap, which, indeed, except 
by that dense, gray column of smoke^ did not at once 
meet obsen-ation, being three parts surrounded by 
a rude hurdle-fence, and open only in that direc- 
tion towards which the current of the valley seldom 
bore the wind, we were struck with the substantial 



quarters in which the burner and his fkmHy weic 
lodged. A spacious caravan occupied the ground m 
front of th^ burning ; a little to the left was a greets 
cone of turf, kbont eight feet in height^ which, upon 
our walking hyund it, proved to be a chambet so coa* 
structed for temporary use. These dwellings, with, 
the familiar appendages of a line of drying clothes, a 
water-tub, a rough^haired and mucfa^bemoted dog» 
tied up to & beech, groups of black bags of the ooal» 
and various '' lots" of cleft billets, together with the. 
decent presence of the matron and newly^married 
wife of the burner and his son, constituted a picture 
which would have tempted the pencil of a far more 
abk draughtsman than either of the observers, whose 
rude sketches, however, may convey some notion of 
the i^cene. The hut, indeed, took our attention very 
much, being such a bride*chamber as could have 
gratified the ambition of the most romantic lovers. Its 
turfy sides were verdantly dad with grass ; a roogh 
piece of canvas, suspended over the entrance, sufficed 
as a door, at the same time that it admitted air and 
light ad libitum, performing, in fact, the threefold duty 
of ventilator, window, and door. Averse as my lady of 
the hut might have been to such a comparison, her 
simple chamber at once recalled to our memories the 
almost as simple huts of the natives of New Cale- 
donia, and of the Esquimaux, the most readily avail- 
able materials being employed upon the construction 
of each of the three dwellings. The hut of the New 
Caledonian is finished upon a frame-work of strong 
reeds, thi^ ihtertacing of which within the conical 
roof, would seem likely at once to suggest a style of 
art having much resemblance to onr gotluc arehi- 
tectiire: the exterior is thatched with &e foliage of 
grasses, &c., and attention is carefully directed to the 
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preservation, and probably the defcnsibility, of the 
structure, by means of a strong fence, also of reeds, 
which, encircling the hut, is open only where a 
narrow passage is found opposite to the door-way. 
See Cut in page 8. 

The hut of the Esquimaux*, the offspring of the 
icebound storms of heaven, the faithful witness of 
the unfailing resources of reason guided by Provi- 
dence, is constructed of squared masses of snow,' 
rudely arranged in the form of a dome ; the interior 
being ventilated by means of an aperture from above ; 
and being approached from below by a long and 
narrow passage composed of the self-same material. 

Charcoal, as must be familiar to most of our 
readers, proves of various and very important use in 
the arts and manufactures, as well as in domestic 
edondmy. ' Two of the most conspicuous advantages, 

* See Saturday Magasitie, Vol. Ill,, p. 209. 
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however, dorived from the use of charooaU ^^ in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, and in the chemical em- 
plojrment of it for the purpose of discharging from 
preparations theur odour, colours, or flavour. This 
last result is obtained either by simple admixture, or 
by boiling, macerating, suUiming> or filtering sub- 
stances, in contact with charcoal powder. 

In the manufacture of gunpowder, charcoal of the 
lightest, most compact, and equable substance has the 
p^sference* The wood of the alder, willow, dogwood* 
or buckthorn, is principally employed. A considerable 
improvement in the preparation of charcoal for this 
purpose has been effected of late, by means of charring 
wood enclosed in iron cylinders. Such is the increase 
of strength in gunpowder manufactured of charcoal 
obtained by this method, that the charge of ship-guns 
supplied' with the powder has admitted of a reduction 
of une-third in .quantity, as compared with the pre- 
vious chaise of powder made from ordinary charcoal. 
We may as well mention that the proportions of the 
ingredients which enter into the composition of the 
best gunpowder arc as follows : — ^Nitre, 75 ; Charcoal, 
15 ; Sulphur, 10. In the assay of metals and alloys, 
the charcoal of the oak or beech is preferred. For 
the use of draughtsmen, the small branches of the 
vine Or willow, when charred, are found to be best 
adapted. 

The more ordinary uses of charcoal consist in its 
being employed as fuel whenever a strong and uni- 
form heat is required without smoke. Such fuel, 
however, when rescnrted to for domestic purposes, in 
dose rooms, is attended by the inconvenience, and 
occafiionidly by the danger, of rendering the air unfit 
for the support of animal life.. Carbonic acid, the 
product of charcoal burnt in atmospheric air, is known 
too well amongst miners and well-diggers by the 
name of choke-damp j and the destruction of human 
life occasioned by this invisible enemy, is too familiar 
in the experience of most men engaged in subter- 
ranean labours. Being heavier than common air, 
carbonic acid occupies the lower parts of pits and 
rooms ; and by gradually filling up the apartments, 
in which persons have slept exposed to the fumes of 
a charcoal fire, has, insensibly to their torpidizcd 
bodies, deprived them of life, and rendered the slum- 
ber of the night to them the sleep of death. 

This substance is also largely employied in the 



manufacture of steel , steel, and pencil-lead, and the 
rough black-lead of the shops, being combinations 
of carbon and iron, in various proportions. It also 
enters into the composition of some black paints, of 
Indian and printer's ink : and it naturally constitutes, 
in admixture with flint and clay, the substance known 
by the name of black chalk. In a more pure state, - 
it is found stratified with various kinds of pit- coal : 
but its most interesting mineral form is the diamond, 
of which it appears, by modem experiment, to con- 
stitute the greater part. 

Charred turf is to this day largely employed in 
such parts of Europe as are sparingly supplied with 
other fuel, especially in operations connected with 
smelting metallic ores. The process of charring turf 
is conducted in kilns ; and it appears to have been an 
improvement, certainly a most important one, effected 
about the year 1669, upon the previous employment 
of raw tuif for the same purpose. Some interesting 
particulars on this subject will be found in Beckman*s 
History of Inventions, under the head o^ 'Charred 
Turf/ 

The imperishable nature of charcoal has long since 
suggested the employment of externally charred 
wood, wherever great danger of rot exists through 
the exposure of timber to alternations of damp and 
dryness. The wheat and pulse, together with fruits, 
&c., which had been provided for their sustenance by 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, are discovered at this day entire in form, 
and not seldom accompanied by vessels of wood and 
various instruments of the same material. This 
substance has been adopted as an enduring landmark, 
although a truly inconspicuous one, the custom being 
to bury it beneath the soil on the boundary. But 
the incorruptibility and the permanency of carbonized 
vegetable matter, afford a far more widely spread and 
momentous evidence of the ancient boundaries of the 
realms of primaeval nature. The discovery of an in- 
finite series of palms, ferns, and grasses, imbedded 
within the sands and slates of the coal measures, and 
other carboniferous deposits, attests beyond all con- 
tradiction the fact of a tropical climate extending east 
and west over the now temperate regions of the Old 
and the New World, and from the frozen shores of 
the North Polar islands to the more genial recesses 
of the distant smith. S. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN GRAMMAR, 
I. 

Wi: have met with a very curious volume> printed 
at Sydney, in the course of last year, and recently 
transmitted to London, which sets forth " the prin- 
ciples and rules of the language spoken by the 
Aborigines in the vicinity of Hunter*8 River, Lake 
Macquarie, &c.. New South Wales." This Grammar 
of the aboriginal tongue of Australia, has been com- 
piled by Mr. L. £. Threlkeld, during a residence of 
many years among the natives, and affords a second 
proof of his industry and ingenuity in their behalf. 
He had previously furnished an Australian transla- 
tion of St. Luke's Gospel; ft work which many of 
these, perhaps the most abject of human creatures, 
listened to with pleasure and interest when read to 
them. It appears, however, that none of them were 
in a sufficient state of preparation and intelligence 
to read it, if put into their hands. Accordingly, a 
grammar has been executed, the expense of carrying 
which through the press has been assisted by & small 
part of a fund placed, by the Society for Promo- 
ting*Christian Knowledge, in the hands of the 
Rev. W. G. Broughton, Archdeacon off New South 
Wales, towards advancing the Society's designs in 
that colony. This is one of the instances in which 
the venerable Society steps forward in its Missionary 
character to afford aid: for although tV, has not now 
any missionaries employed, (that branch having been 
transferred to the Society for the Propagation 
OF the Gospel,) it still shows its concern for the 
spiritual welfare of thousands bom in heathenism ; 
contributes laigely to the erection of churches, cha- 
pels, and schDol-houscs in distant spots, some of 
which had seldom, if ever before, been visited by a 
Minister of Christ; and diffuses the Word of Life and 
the practical knowledge of Divine truth by gratuitous 
supplies of Bibles, Prayer-books, and Tracts*. 

The work before us, may, in this view, be deemed 
interesting and important; indeed, the Archdeacon 
considers it as likely to forward any attempt that 
may be madef to extend among the savage tribes 
the blessings of Religion and civilization; indepen- 
dently of which, it may afford means of tracing a 
resemblance between the language of New South 
Wales and some other of the known dialects of the 
WQrld, and may thus lend some aid to the solution 
of that hitherto bailing problem, of what has been 
the origin of this very peculiar race of people. 

The author begins by noticing the similarity of 
the several languages used in the Islands of the South 
Seas, which, he says, are but different dialects, whilst 
the natives themselves could not, at a first interview, 
understand the people of neighbouring Islands, who 
spoke essentially the same tongue ! The names of the 
Islands correspond with the difference of dialect; as for 
instance, Tahiti (Otaheite), the name of the island, in 
whose language the aspirate k abounds. At Ru-ru-tu, 
about four hundred miles distant, where the aspirate 
h is not used, the natives speak more in the throat, 
in consequence of the omission. At Ai-iu-tak-i, the 

* The Society, on the Archdeacon's stadne the circumstances 
of the colony, and the spiritual wants of the European population, 
granted, at the Monthly Meeting in February last, TurekTuousano 
I'ouNos for the promotion of CHiristian Knowledge in New South 
Wales. The circumstances are shortljr these: — In the whole colony 
of 'New South Wales there are only eight churches. In |^venteen 
of the counties, equal in extent to the same number of counties in 
England, only five chaplains are stationed: and there are scarcely any 
schools. The foundations of a large church, laid by Governor 
Macquarie, in the town of Sydney, remain as they were left at his 
departure, though the number of inhabitants in that place has in- 
creased to above 16,000, of whom more than 12,000 are Protestants. 
Of the population of the Australian colonies, abou> 40,000 are felons 
and prisoners of the Crown, who have been convicted and transported 
from the mother country. 



language has the addition of the k; and at Ro-ro^ 
tong-a, it adopts the nasal ng; whilst at New Zealand, 
the nasal ng and k also abound. The Sandwich 
Islands drop many letters, and insert, instead, the k 
and /, — sounds unknown to the Tahitians. It is im- 
possible to state which is the parent tongue. 

By a comparative Table of Alphabets used in 
Polynesia, it appears that the Sandwich Islands have 
only 13 letters 5 Tahiti Society Isles, 16; Australia, 16 ^ 
Friendly Islands, F\;i, 20 ; New Zealandf 17, these oral 
languages, when reduced to writing, being expressed 
in English letters. In the Tahitian and Sandwich 
Island tongues, &c., this can be easily done, the vowels 
always retaining their simple sound; because, as may- 
be seen by the specimen below, a consonant never 
ends a syllable or word ! But in the Australian 
language, a consonant often ends a syllable or word ; 
and whilst in some of these instances the simple 
sound of the vowel is retained, in others the sound 
is shortened. A set of characters, cast expressly for 
the various sounds of the vowels, might have been 
desirable towards forming so strange a speech into a 
written language : but Mr. Threlkeld meets the diffi- 
culty, in some degree, by placing an accent over the 
vowel when the simple sound is retained : as — 

Bun, to sound as the English word. Bun, a cake. 
Bdn, to sound as the En^^lish word, Boon, a gift. 
Tin, to sound as the English word, Tin, a m^. 
Tin, to sound as the English word, Teen. 

The following extract from a letter, sent by Ka-rai- 
mo-ku, from the Sandwich Islands, to the Rev. W. 
Ellis, will show the affinity between the Sandwich 
Island tongue and the language of the Tahitians: 
here it will be observed that each word ends with a 
vowel. 

Sandwich Islandt Eia kau wahi orero ia oe, ahea oe e 
Tahitian, Teia taau parau ia oe, ahea oe e 

English, This is my communication to you, When will you 

Sandwich Island, Hoi mai ia nei a noho mai ai io matou nei 1 
T^ahitian, Hoi mai id nei e noho raai ai io matou nei t 

English, Return hither and dwell with us ? 

Sandwich Island, Ke ao nei no makou i ka orero a ki Akua ; 
Taliitian, Te haapii nei matou i te parau a ti Atua; 

Engiuh, Learning are we the word of God : 

Sandwich Islaiid, Ke malama nei no makou i ka olelo ake Akua. 
Tahitian, Te haapii nd matou i te parau a te Atua. 

English, Regarding are we the word of God. 

Owing to a peculiar custom at Tahiti, that when any 
word had a sound similar to that which was contained in 
the King's name, such word was changed, many words 
now obselete are found in the Sandwich Islands : for 
instance, Orero, is the word in Tahiti for speech, 
and was used formerly as such ; but now, by custom, 
Parau is used for speech, and Orero is in this sense 
obsolete ! There is a much nearer affinity in the lan- 
guages of the Islands in the Pacific Ocean than can 
be described within our limits, so many references to 
custom being necessary to explain the subject fully. 
We propose, however, to return to it at a future 
opportunity. 

t For a description of Polynesia, in three papers, see Saturday 
Magazint, Vol. III., pp. 105, 145, 179. 



What though the polite man count thy fashion a little odd, 
and too precise; it is because he knows nothing above that 
model of goodness which he hath set himself, and therefore 
approves of nothing beyond it; he knows not Qod, and 
therefore doth not discern and esteem what is most like him. 
When courtiers come down into the country, the common 
home-bred people possibly think their habit strange ; but 
they care not for that — it is the fashion at court. What 
need, then, that Christians should be so tendier-foroheaded, 
as to be put out of countenance because the world looks upon 
holiness as a singularity. It is the only fashion in the 
higbest court, yea, of the King of kings himself. — Colb-* 
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. ;the atmosphere. 

If it were possible, with the bodily, as with the 
mental eye, to behold the constitution of the Atmo- 
sphere which surromids our earth, we should view a 
compound probably the most complex in nature ; for 
into this circumambient ocean of air are carried up 
whatever exhalations arise, not only from the earth 
itself, but from every organized form of matter, 
whether living or in a state of decomposition, that is 
found upon the earth's surface; the dews of morning, 
the balms of evening 3 the fragrance of every plant 
and flower; the breath and characteristic odour of 
every animal ; the vapour invisibly arising from the 
surface of the whole ocean and its tributary streams ; 
and, lastly, those circumscribed and baneful effluvia, 
however generated, which, when confined to definite 
portions of the atmosphere, produce those various 
forms of fever which infest particular districts ; or 
those more awful and mysterious miasmata, which, 
arising in some distant region, and advancing by a 
slow but certain march, carry dismay and death to 
the inhabitants of another hemisphere. 

Such is the complex character of the atmosphere ; 
and. Indeed, from this assemblage of vapours con- 
tained in it, it has received its peculiar appellation, 
being the receptacle, ar magazine, as it were, of ter- 
restrial exhalations. 

Ail these various exhalations, however, may be 
considered as foreign to the constitution of the air, 
being neither constantly nor necessarily present any- 
where ; all, with the exception of that aqueous vapour 
which is continually rising from the surface of the 
earth, as well as of the ocean, and every lake and 
river. But, in addition to this aqueous vapour, the 
air is also charged, to a variable extent, with light and 
heat, and electricity ; of which the two first are so 
obviously adapted to the wants of man, as to demand 
immediate attention. Electricity is, probably, of 
equal importance, in its relation to man; but the 
true character of that relation has not yet been suf- 
ficiently developed to call for a distinct consideration 
on the present occasion. 

[Kidd's Bridgewater Trtatiu.'] 



THE SEVEN-EARED WHEAT. 

Wheat is raised in most parts of the world; but 
the species represented in the engraving does not 
thrive in cold climates. It is the kind formerly raised 
in Egypt and Syria, and is 
often mentioned in the Bible 
under the name of com, 
which meant then any sort 
of grain of which bread was 
made. What the Americans 
call corn, that is, Indian 
com, was not known ex- 
cept to American Indians, 
till about two hundred years 
ago. Pharaoh dreamed 
about the seven- eared com, 
and we do not know that the one-eared com was 
raised in Egypt The wisdom of God is strikingly 
shown in the stalk of Egyptian wheat: if it was 
hollow and weak like common com, it would break 
with the weight; but it is solidly filled with a sort of 
pith, and thus rendered sufficiently firm. 




The fruits of the earth do not more obviously require labour 
and cultivation to prepare them for our use and subsistence, 
than our faculties demand instruction and regulation, in 
order to qualify us to lieoome upright and valuable members 
of society, useful to others, or happy in ourselves. — 
W. Barrow. 
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'Tis pleasawt to the mind, the thought 

By opening January brought. 

That now the hasty-footed Sun 

On vault the most depressed has run 

His BfiiEFEST COURSE : that day by day 

His track about the heaven *s high way. 

Will form a wider, loftier arch ; 

And earlier, to attend his march, 

Call forth the slumbering hours, nor Icavo 

80 soon to rest the shadowy eve. 

Not that *tis well to wish away 
A month, or week, or passing day. 
Or fleeting hour, or smallest space 
Marked on the dial's changeful face ; 
For who can teU what awftil power, 
Month, week, or day, or fleeting hour, 
Or moment ? by the dial told, 
May on our endless being hold, 
What each quick waning point may breed| 
And what may next to each succeed ? 
Behoves us, therefore, to devote, 
As down the stream of life they float. 
Or long or short the passing days. 
To works of love, our Maker's praise, 
Thankful for each, that still amou 
The living greets us, short or long. 
But as by His supreme decree 
Who first commanded time to be, 
Whate'er we vrish, it still will run 
Its progress, and to-morrow's sun 
Still press on that which shines to-day, 
And days successive pass away. 
'Tis sweet, and innocent withal, 
To note o*er this our earthly ball 
The growing arch ; each mom and night 
Enjoy the still progressive light. 
And hail in his expanded wing 
Faint symptoms of returning Spring. 

Is there a heart that beats and lives, 
To which no joy the Spring-time gives ? 
Alas I in that unfeeling heart 
Nor love nor kindliness has part; 
Or chilling want, or pining care 
Must brood, or comfortless despair. 
Blest, who without profane alloy 
Can revel in that blameless joy ! 
More blest, in every welcome hour, 
If Spring-time smile, or Winter lower, 
Who round him scatter'd hears or sees 
What still the excursive sense may please ; 
Who round him finds, perchance unsought, 
Fresh matter for improving thought ; 
And more, the more he- looks abroad, 
Marks, owns, and loves the present Gt)d ! 
[Bishop Mant's BritUh Months.] 

To exchange the bustle of business, and the gay amuse- 
ments of society, for fields and woods, silence and solitude, 
is so far from being alone sufficient to ensure a life of true 
contentment, that, to most men, after the novelty was -past, 
it would produce such a sense of want and deprivation, as 
if their former existence had suffered a diminution ; or as 
if, from a region of light and plenitude, they had fallen into 
a dreary state of darkness and vacuity. This should be a 
lesson t6 all who meditate a retreat from the world, and 
induce them to cultivate before-hand those qualities and 
habits which may add life and interest to the csdm prospects 
and silent exhibitions of rural nature. And if there be 
any who have sequestered themselves without this due pre- 
paration, they ought to suffer patiently-the effects of their 
rashness. At the same time, there is no reason why they 
should sit down in despondence, since by a proper attention 
to themselves, and a steady and gentle perseverance, those 
more delicate powers of perception which are adapted to 
still life, and which, amidst the tumult of the worla, have 
lain neglected and depressed, may yet gradually be re- 
covered, and called forth into happy activity. 

Still we must remember, that as age advances, and the 
senses and imagination grow languid, the most beautiful 
scenes of nature will lose their natural attractions; and 
that it is only the relation in which they stand to their 
Almighty Creator, and his glory thenoe retlected, that can 
render them iMlii^^ objects of our delightful contemplation* 
— ^Batbs. 
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THE YOUNG CHEMIST.-* I. 
It id a stbrmy day, and I come in vrithi bands ami 
feet coirered >vith 6iio\v> and go to the fire. In a 
minute the snow disappears, and my clothes are wet. 
What has dcme this ? — the snow is melted; but how 
melted ? D^es the same heat which warms my hands 
go into tiie snow and chslngc it to water? Let us 
try an experiment : put a tea-cup full of snow before 
the iirej it is melted; the heat that comes from the 
fire goes into the snow and meUs it. The Chemist 
would say dissolved; he would call the process disso- 
lufion of snow by heat. 

I melt a piece of sealing-wax in the candle, and 
drop it on my paper. I melt, also, a small piece of 
sheet-lead, add put it in the crucible on the coals, and 
presently it Hows, so that I get a clearer idea Of the 
power of heat to change bodies, and of the nature 
of those changes. Let us try another experiment: 
I will take a half pint tumbler of water, and put into 
it a piece of sugar as large as a robin's egg. What 
has become of the sugar ? It is gone ; it is dissolved, 
you will say, and so it is. But did heat dissolve it ? 
Was the water warmer than the sugar ? If not, could 
the water impart heat to the sugar ? If heat did not 
make the sugar dissolve, what did? Water will 
dissolve as well as heat. Put salt and alum, and 
pearlash andj^m-arabic, into tumblers of water, end 
in time they will dissolve. 

When snow, or sealing-wax, or lead, have been 
melted, and are again exposed to cold, they become 
as hard as before, though not quite of the same shape. 
But if you put a lump of sugar and salt into water, 
is there any way of getting the aalt and sugar inUy 
hard lumps again? Let it stand for ten minutes, 
shall we see either the salt or the sugar ? No. There 
is a chemical way of getting the salt and sugar again. 
The heat of no common fire would melt either sugaf 
or salt : on the other hand, no water, however hot or 
cold, would dissolve lead or sealing-wax. 

In one case the substance is changed from a harder 
state to a softer, without being separated or mixed 
with anything else. In the other case, the sugar and 
salt are mixed with the water, and go through every 
part of it, so that if you taste any part of the water 
in which ibey are dissolved, you taste the salt or the 
sugar. This mixing of one thing with another is 
something inore than melting, and the chemists call 
it solution. We melt a thing without adding any- 
thing but heat; but solution^ is the dissolving of one 
thing tn another. The tumbler of water with the 
lump of salt dissolved in it^ is a solution of salt and 
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water; and the water \rtiich solves or dissolves thit salt 
or su^r fM cklltd its solvent, 

. Water/we have seen, dissolves mawf Ibings; but 
there are tfoime things water will not dissolve, whether 
coM or heated. Che^ is one of these; clay, sand, saw- 
dust, ^ebbleSj &c., are others. Put a piece <^ ^Vfdk into 
a tumbler of water/ the chalk remains as it was; taste 
the water, it has no chalky taste. If you. pulverise 
the chalk and shake the water, it looks whitish or 
turbid, while the water that has the sugar in it is 
clear. The sugar melts at once before it has time to 
become thick; and when you let it stand, the chalk 
soon settles to the bottom in a fine white powder. 
Sugar is a solution, and chalk a mixture. Besides 
water, oil, alcohol, and acids will dissolve. Water 
will not hold salt, sugar, &c., as long as we choose to 
keep putting them into it ; but after it has dissolved 
as much as it will hold, the rest remains as we put it 
in, whether it is powdered or in a lump; and when 
water, or any other liquid, will hold no more of a 
thing, we say it is saturated-, that is, it is full. Again, 
the salt and sugar which we dissolve does not fiU up 
the tumbler at all; but the chalk and sand, &c., that 
will not dissolve, do. This leads the chemist to think 
there are little spaces and interstices between the 
particles, like those between apples in a measure, 
only a thousand times smaller. You might put a 
great deal of sand, or evM of ;4shot, into a bushel of 
apples, without filling up the measure. In like man- 
ner, it is thought that the sugar in the solution gets 
in bet\reen the particles of water. If it were not so, 
why should not sugar, as wdi as chalk, make the 
tumbler more full than it#was before ? 



THK SOLAR SYSTEM. 



Poised in t^e oentire hangs the glorious Svk, 

Hound wliich the rapid Mercuky doth run ; 

Next, in due order, Vevus wheels her flight, 

And then the Earth, and Moon, her Satellite ; 

Noxt iiery Mails pursues his red career ; 

Beyond the circling Asteroids appear: 

The helted Jupiter remoter flics, 

With his Four Moons attendant through the skies. 

The bright-ringed Saturk roams more distant still, 

With Seven swift Moons his twimi to fn^ll ; 

While, with Six Satellites that round him roll, 

Umavus slowly circumvolves the whole ; 

But far heyoud, unscanned hy mortal eye, 

In widening s])hei*es, bright Suns and Systems lie. 

Circling in measureless infinity ! 

Pause o*er the mighty scheme, O man ! and raise 

Your feehle voice to the CaKAToa*8 praise ! 
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THE SKATING-SOLDIERS OF NORWAY. 



Norway, during a coDsiderable part of the year^ is 
covered, with siiow; and h^r wiaters, which in other 
countries are of short duration, extend to iive or six 
months, and in the most northern parts to a much 
longer period. During this time it is impossible to 
leave the beaten roads, for the purpose at least of 
travelling j and when fresh, snow happep$ to fall, even 
the communication by means of them is stopped^ till 
the sledging is able to be continued by means of a 
machine, which, being dragged by horses along the 
road, restores the former track, by clearing away the 
snow in part, and flattening and levelling the re- 
mainder. The thinness, however, of the population, 
widely scattered over such an immense extent of 
country, renders it in many places impossible to keep 
the roads open by these means. It was natural, 
then, that the Norwegian should devise some mode 
by which to leave his hut, generally far removed 
from roads, and traverse the forests in various 
directions, with sufficient celerity to follow the chase, 
his favourite occupation. For this purpose he devised 
the skies, or snow- skates, which consist of two thin 
narrow pieces of fir, of unequal lengths, the foremost 
part being pointed and turned upwards. The longest, 
which measures about seven feet, is used on the left 
foot ; and the other, which ia about two feet shorter, 
on the right. The latter is called aander, from the 
right foot being used more than the left, particularly 
in turning. Both skates are about three inches in 
width, and an inch in thickness, in the centre, where 
the foot is placed; which is finnly bound to the akie 
Vol. VIII. 



by loops at the side, made of willo^, or fibres of fir- 
roots, to which are fastened leathern thongs. The 
skies are smeared with tartind pitch, and the under- 
side is hollowed in the centre into a groove, to pre- 
vent their slipping laterally, and to enable the «Ate- 
fdber, or skater, to keep a straight course. 
* Notwithstanding the obstacles w^hich the nature of 
the coijntry, particularly during Winter, would seem 
to throw' in the way of an invading enemy, Norway 
has often been attacked during this season; and as 
the use of the skie has been known to the natives 
from the earliest times, it was natural to think of 
forming a military corps of skaters, and furnishing 
riflemen with the skie, in the use of which the 
mountaineers display such astonishing ease and 
celerity. During the former wars with Sweden, all 
the Norwegian light troops have occasionally made 
use of skies; a certain portion, however, of them 
have been more particularly trained to the use of 
these kind of skates, under the denomination of the 
skieldbere, signifying literally skate runners. Previous 
to the union between Norway and Sweden, there 
existed in Norway two regiments of skaters, — one 
in the district of Drontheim, and ^he other in that of 
Aggerhuus. The above event, however, having caused 
a considerable reduction of the Narv/egian army, the 
number of the Skating-Soldiers has also been reduced. 
The uniform of the regiment is green, like that of 
the other rifle corps: though the men, upon ordmary 
occasions, felso wear an undress jacket of a coarser 
kind of cloth, the colour of which is grayj and they 
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are likewise provided with a peculiar kind of gaiters, 
in order to protect their feet the more effectually 
from the snow. 

The arms of the skielbher are a rifle, to which is 
attached a hroad leathern strap, passing over the 
shoulder, and a short sword. He carries with him, 
besides, a staff (skiestoken), seven feet in length, and 
rather more than an inch in diameter. This, which 
is held in the right hand, is armed at one end with 
an iron spike, and above it is placed a circular piece 
of wood. The use of the former is to penetrate the 
frozen snow, and of the latter to prevent the staff 
sinking in, giving thus a firm support to the bearer. 
The skiestok, or skiestav, as it is called, is likewise, as 
has been before observed, of considerable use to the 
skielbher, in enabling him to moderate his speed, 
make sudden wheels, and preserve the necessary 
balance during the descent of steep declivities. 

The engraving represents a company of the Skatinpr- 
Soldiers, formed in three ranks, which, in the act of 
advancing, are commanded to charge. The first rank 
is running forward in the nit of firing, followed by 
the others, which are in like manner afterwards 
advanced. When the skielbher is about to fire, as 
Ihe left foot is put down, the staff is stuck into the 
Know on the right hand, which affords him a rest at 
Lhc same time for his rifle. 

This corps to the skate-exercise unites that of the 
ordinary chasseurs, or light troops, of which it may 
be regarded as constituting a part, as it performs all 
their duties, diffezing from them only by marching 
«n skates, which gives it a very great superiority. 
The skielbbere move with singular agility, and, from 
the depth of snow, are safe from every pursuit of 
cavalry or infantry. On the other hand they can 
attack the enemy's columns on march, and harass 
them incessantly on both sides of the road, without 
incurring any danger to themselves. Cannon-shot 
would produce little effect directed against them, 
dispersed as they are at the distance of 200 or 300 
paces -J and their movements are so rapid, that, at 
the very instant you would expect to see them a 
second time, they have already disappeared, to ap- 
pear again in a quarter where you are not the least 
aware of them. 

The real superiority of the Skating- Soldiers, how- 
ever is chiefly shown when the enemy halt after a 
long march. Whatever precautions may then be 
taken, they are in constant danger from troops,' 
which have no occasion for path or road, and traverse 
with indifference marshes, lakes, rivers, and moun- 
tains. Even in those parts where the ice is too feebh 
to bear the weight of a man, the skielbher glides 
safely over by the mere rapidity of his motion. No 
corps, therefore, can be so proper to reconnoitre in 
Winter, to give information of the movements of an 
enemy, and to perform, in fact, the functions of a 
courier. 

Their provisions and baggage are transported on 
light wooden sledges (skie kjelkej, which one man 
alone draws with ease, by the help of a leathern strap 
passing over the right shoulder. These are also 
extremely serviceable in conveying such as may have 
been severely wounded. 

The Norwegian skielbbere have, on many occasions, 
been extremely serviceable in preserving the commu- 
nication between distant corps, in surprising small 
detachments of the enemy, and harassing their march, 
whether when advancing or retreating. 

Many instances are related of the astonishing speed 
witli which the skielbhere have forwarded intelligence 
from one part of the country to another. One in 
particular has been recorded. When the Swedish 



monarch, Charles the Twelfth, waii shot during the 
siege of Frederikshald, in Norway, and messengers 
were to be sent with the intelligence to different parts 
of the kingdom, some skiel'ohere, which were with 
the army, volunteered to run on skies to Dronthicm, 
a distance of more than 400 English miles, and they 
reached that place twelve hours before a messenger, 
despatched at the same timet and who had used tlie 
greatest possible expedition*. 

Some idea may thus be formed of the difficulty, 
nay, even impossibility, of making any effectual 
impression by arms upqn a country like Norway, 
possessing a force of this description, when her im- 
passable mountains are considered, and the unshaken 
spirit, which has always animated every class of her 
inhabitants, when called upon to support their inde- 
pendence, 

[Abridged from Sir Arthur db Capbll Brooke's 
Winter m Lapland aud SwuUn.l 



EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 

It is said, that at that period of his life when the con- 
sequences of his infatuated conduct had fullv developed 
themselves in unforeseen reverses, Napoleon, driven to tlio 
necessity of defending himself within his own kingdom, 
with the stiattered remnant of his army, had taken up a 
position at Brienne, the vcrv spot where he had received 
the rudiments of his earlv ecfucation« when, unexpectedly, 
and whilo he was anxiously employed in a practical applica- 
tion of those military principles which first exercised the 
energies of his young mind ni the College of Brienne, his 
attention was arrested by the sound of the church-clock. 
The pomp of his imperial court, and even the glories of 
Marengo and of Austerlitz faded fbr a moment from his 
regard, and almost from his recollection. Fixed for awhile 
to the spot on which he stood, in motionless attention to 
the well-known sound, he at length gave utterance to his 
feelings, and condemned the tenour of all his subsequent 
life, by confessing that the hours then brought back to his 
recollection were happier than any he had experienced 
throughout the whole course of his tempestuous career. 

— KiDD. 



HUMILITY. 



The bird that soars on highest wing, 

Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly swing, 
Sings in the shade, when all things rest: 
In lark aud nightingale wo see 
What honour hath humility. 

"When Mary chose " the better port," 

She meekly sat at Jesus' feet ; 
And Lydia's gently opened heart 

Was made for God's own temple meet. 
Fairest and best adom'd is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 

The saint that wears heaven's brightest crown 

In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
Then most when most his soid ascends.— 
Nearest the tlirone itself must be 
The foot-stool of humility. 

JAISKS MONTGOMKIT. 



• Drontheim was at this time invested by a corps of the Swedish 
army, amounting, it is said, to 7000 ; and which, upon the intelligence 
being received of the death of the king, broke up their quarters, 
and commenced their retreat. The winter season had commenced, 
the cold was extreme, and this ill-fated corps had to make their way 
across the mountain-chain, exposed to the severity of & northern 
climate, and destitute of shelter. They were closely followed by 
200 of the tkieUdbere, intent only upon harassing their retreat, and 
little thinking, probably, of the catastrophe which was about to 
spare them further pursuit. One night had been more than usually 
severe: the following morning, on the skielobere coming up witn 
them in order to make their usual attacks, the extraordinary and 
melancholy spectacle presented itself of an army frozen to death ; 
and every morsel of wood, even the very stocks of their muskfits, 
having been burnt to warm themselves. A battalion of Finlander3 
abne, it is said, escaped, from their havug endnred the severity of 
the cold better than the Swedes. •. 
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A SWAMP IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
OF AMERICA. 

The low swamps, to which I have elsewhere alluded, 
are a feature of the Southern States, and at that 
time were extended on every side by the swollen 
state of the great rivers which descend from the 
All^hany to the eastward, and worm their way 
through the low alluvial regions of this part of the 
continent. They had also their own peculiar scenery : 
and those in th6 vicinity of the P«dee and Santee 
have also tbehr historical iuterest, as being the scenes 
of the guerilla warfare, carried on in the revolutionary 
war by Tarlton and Marion, — ^both excellent officers 
and brave mexi. 

The great extent of land covered by the last* 
mentioned rivers and their adjoining swamps, and 
the great floods to which they are liable, interpose 
constant checks to the regular and easy progress of 
travellers -, and we found that the passage of both 
was attended with a certain degree of detention and 
difficulty. In botb cases the carriage had to be left 
behind -, aqd, in the first, our persons, and the mail- 
bags and baggage, were transferred to a canoe, on the 
edge of what seemed a boundless forest, situated in an 
over-flooded swamp. As we paddled silentiy into its 
recesses, on a fine and sunny Spring morning, we 
seemed to be removed further and further from the 
day; — such was the effect of the dim twilight, shed 
upon the black pool, from the crowded state, and vast 
size, of the cypress and water-oak, which rose around 
us, cloaked in that long, gray, parasitical moss, which 
weaves its funeral strings into a dusky mantle, upon 
the branches. 

Sometimes we shot noiselessly into a little opening, 
where, high above us, we caught a glimpse of the blue 
sky, and the sun gleaming brightly upon the catkins 
and keys of the oak and maple, on the topmost 
branches, or descried the soaring flight of the broad- 
winged turkey-buzzard — ^the vulture of the south, 
and the most detestable of the feathered race in its 
habits, but the most exquisitely graceful in its atrial 
movements. He builds Ins nest in hollow trees, in the 
deepest recesses of these and similar morasses, and with 
such jealous care, that it is very seldomdiscovcred. 

The cypress is the prince of the swamp, often 
growing to an immense size. It is ordinarily seen 
rising from an expanded and conical buttress or root, 
six or eight feet from the ground, into a clear shaft 
of eighty feet and upwards, from which it spreads 
into long, sweeping branches, covered in Summer 
with very light and graceful strings of foliage, and 
almost invariably cloaked by the Spanish moss. Alli- 
gators abound in all the waters in this latitude -, but 
we were too early for them. The genial warmth 
which I have described, as arousing the whole vegeta- 
ble world, has not yet been able to thaw his torpid 
heart and stomach, in which, if the vulgar belief 
may be credited, a stout log of wood lies entombed 
all Winter long ^ and I met with a farmer, who as- 
sured me, that he had shot one, in the early Spring, 
that attacked his hog-pen, which had " a pine- 
chunk and two rocks in his maw. '* 

[Latrobe's North American Rambles*'] 



Frxs inquiry, if restrained within due bounds, and applied 
to proper subjects, is a most important privilege oi the 
human mind; and, if well-conducted, is one of the greatest 
friends to truth. But when reason knows neither its office 
nw its limits ; when it is employed on subjects ibreign to 
its jurisdiction, and revelation itself is, as it were, called in 
to bow down to its usurped authority ;— -it then becomes a 
privilege dangerous to be exercised, because a want of due 
respect for the mysterious doctrines of Religion seldom 
fails to enter into a total disbelief of them. — ^Daubeny. 



RICHES AND HAPPINESS. 



As Ortogrul of Bassa was one day wandering along the 
streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchandize 
which the shops offered to his view, and observing tlie 
different occupations of the multitudes on every side, he was* 
awakened from his meditation by a crowd that obstructed 
his passage. He raised his eyes, and saw the chief Vizier, 
returning from the divan to his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and being sup- 
posed to have some petition for the Vizier, was permitted to 
enter. He surveyed the spaciousness of the apartments, 
admired the walls hung with golden tapestry, and the 
floors covered with silken carpets, and despised the simple 
neatness of his own little habitation. 

*' Surely," said he to himself, ** this palace is the seat of 
happiness, where pleasure succeeds to measure, and discon- 
tent and sorrow have no admission. Whatever Nature has 
provided for the delight of sense is here spread forth to be 
enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine which the 
master of this palace has not obtained ? The dishes of 
Luxury cover his table, the voice of Harmony lulls him in 
his bowers^ he breathes the fragrance of the groves of 
Java, and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of Ganges. 
He speaks, ana his mandate is obeyed; he wishes, and his 
wish is gratified; all whom be sees obey him, and all whom 
he bears flatter him. 

"How different, Ort&grul, Is thy condition, who art 
doomed to the perpetual torni en ts itf Unsatisfied desire, 
and who hast ne amusement in thy pmref that can with- 
hold thee from thy own reflections I They tell thee that 
thou art wise; but what does wisdom avail witli poverty? 
None will flatter the poor, and the wise have very little 
power of flattering themselves. That man is surely the 
most wretched of tne sons of wretchedness, who lives with 
his own faults and follies always before him, and who has 
none to reconcile him to himself by praise and veneration. 
I have long sought content, and have not found it: I wiH 
from this moment endeavour to be rich/* 

Full of this new resolution, he shut himself in his chamber 
for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich : he 
Bometimes proposed to offer himself as a counsellor to one 
of the kings of India, and sometimes resolved to dig for 
diamonds in the mines of Golconda. One day, after some 
hours passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep insen- 
sibly seized him in his chair. He dreamed that he was 
ranging a desert country in search of some one that misht 
teacn him to grow rich ; and as he stood on the top of a bill 
shaded with cypress, in doubt whither to direct his steps» 
his father appeared on a sudden standing before him. 
" Ortogrul," said the old man- ** I know thy perplexity 
listen to thy fisther; turn thme eye on the opposite 
mountain." Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling 
down the rocks, roaring with the voice of thunder, and 
scattering its foam on the impending woods. " Now," said 
his father, " behold the valley that lies between the hills." 
Ortogrul looked, and espied a little well, out of which issued 
a small rivulet "Tell me now," said his father, "dost 
tnou wisn tor buuden affluence, that may pour upon thee like 
the mountain torrent, or for a slow and gradual increase, 
resembling the rill gliding from the well." "Let me b« 
quickly rich," said Ortogrul; "let the golden stream be 
quick and violent." " Look round thee," said his father, 
" once again." Ortogrul looked, and perceived the channel 
of the torrent dry and dusty; but following the rivulet 
from the well, he traced it to a wide lake, which the supply, 
slow and constant, kept always full. He waked, and de- 
termined to grow rich by persevering industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise, 
and in twenty ^eai's purchased lands, on which he raised a 
bouse, equal m sumptuousness to that of the Vizier, to 
which he invited all the ministers of pleasure, expecting 
to enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches able 
to afford. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and 
he longed to be persuaded that he was great and happy. 
He was courteous and liberal: he gave all that approached 
him hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please him 
hopes of being rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, 
and every source of adulatory fiction was exhausted. 
Ortugrul heard his flatterers without delight, because he 
found himself unable to believe them. His own heart told 
him his ftailties ; his own understanding reproached him 
with his faults. "How long," said he, with a deep sigh, 
*• have I been labouring in vain to amass wealth which at 
last is useless I Let no man hercaflcr wish to be rich who 
IB already too wise to be flattered. — Idler, 
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MANUFACTURE OF CHARCOAL. II. 




BURKIKO TUE CHARCOAL HKAV. 



Upon examining the charcod beap/ which proved 
to be in that stage of the process whieh is termefi 
quenehing; and upon making some inqtiiries of the 
burner, we found that the construction of his h^ap, 
so far as the arrangement of the wood was concerned, 
differed from any other with which we had becbme 
previously acquainted. This, it is plain, is one of tlie 
most important points connected with the manu- 
facture. In order, therefore, to render this part of 
the process intelligible, we may generally state that 
the chief object in view is, to ensure the equable and 
the least wasteful conversion of wood into charcoal. 
Such a result is obtained by the arrangement of 
entire or mostly cleaved blocks of wood (obtained 
from timber usually felled in a previous season), i^ 
a solid hemispherieal or conical pile. The pile is 
protected above from access of air by a coating of 
turf, the grass side being turned rawards) above 
which again, is spread an exterior dressing of mixed 
earth and charcoal ashes. Now, the points in which 
the processes employed by various burners, res- 
pectively differ, are the arrangement of the wood in 
the heap, and the method of firing it. 

We hope to be able by an outline sketch to explain 
the brief description which we are about to give of 
four different modes of constructing the charcoal 



<*♦♦!» f 




heap. By the first method, a circle of billets radiating 
from a central space filled with brushwood, is dis- 
posed horizontal! y^ the extremity of each billet being 
twelve inches asunder from its neighbour. In the 
centre, four strong billets are set up, converging to- 
gether at the summit, where they are united by two 
cross pieces. The inclination of these upright billets 
being taken for a guide, courses of wood are then 
piled up around the central space, until the whole 
area assigned for the purpose (a. circle of about lOO 
feet), has been filled. Above these, a second radi- 
ating horizontal course is laid ; above which again, is 
a second course of erect billets, the central billet 
being long enough to reach from the cross-pieces 
below to 3ie crown of the pile above. The inter- 
stices between the larger are filled up with the smaller 
pieces of wood, i^ The dressing of turf, and earth, 
and ashes, is |then laid on ; and the pile is fired by 
drawing out the central billet, and introducing a 
match thropgb the passage thus formed^ amongst the 
dry brushwood at the base. 



Qub, or Brand. 




By the second method, the whole of the wood 
is disposed in radiating horizontal courses, except- 
ing three central upright billets, which preserve a 
clear space of dry, loose firing, above which is one 
upright billet (the " club'' or " brancT'), projecting, as in 
the first method, above the summit of the pile. The 
ignition of this pile is eff'ected by drawing out a 
billet of the lowest course, and the central one also 
above : — ^the fire being applied from below^ and the 
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ventilation modified by help of the cetttral aperture^ 

By the third method, the lowest range of hillets is 
strictly erect, heing supported in that position by the 




sides of the pit. The upper courses are horizontal, ex- 
cepting three erect billets, which, as before, arc disposed 
around a central cavity, filled with light and readily- 
infiammable materials. The fire is, in this case, ap- 
plied at the top ; and it is observable that the whole 
pile or stack of wood presents a more conical form 
than either of the three other piles, as delineated in 
our cuts. The design, as we judge, of the arrange- 
ment and form of this and the foUowingt^and of the 
two previously-described piles, we shall have occasion 
to observe upon, when we have detailed the method 
of the burning on the moor. 

The section given below will explain sufficiently 
the general structure of the "heap'* which we 
were inspecting. We shall need to do no more, then, 
than particularize the arrangement of the apparatus 
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for fifing. We have already seen that, by the former 
methods, three or four upright logs were employed to 
enclose a free space in the centre of the heap 5 but in 
the latter a more elaborate contrivance is resorted to. 
A triangle of three -billets is first formed upon the 
ground, the extremities overlying each other ^ the 
interior area of which triangle is rather less than one- 
third of the diameter of the base of the heap, such 
base averaging ten feet. Above this first triangle, a 
second is laid of less dimensiona \ and a third above 
that, also contracted; and so on, to the height of 
three feet^ at which elevation the opening is so much 
contracted as to be just large enough to admit the 
lower extremity of the club or brand. The prelimi- 
nary stage thus adjusted, and filled with' the firing, 
the lower range of billets is completed, in cotljrses 
inclining upon the triangle, to the extent of the cir- 
cular area. The brand is next erected in its place, 
and sustained by billets piled around, of which the 
thicker ends are turned inwards; so that the pile 
shall in this part assume a conical form, and the 
billets, upon the removal of the brandy and after the 
firing of the heap, shall close in and fill up the cavity 
then left The sides are next filled in with wood of 
various sizes ; and lastly, the exterior is secured as 
before by means of the double courses of turf^ and 
mingled earthy and ashes. 



The peculiarity of the several methods of charring, 
wl^icb we have now endeavoured to describe, will 
' b6c<3me more obvious, if the structure of the piles, in 
. relation to the position of the firing, he attentively ob- 
served. In consequence of the arrangement adopted 
in the first and fourth methods, the* wood is ignited 
for the most part at the sides; «. e., in a direction 
parallel to the axis. In the second and third methods, 
the charring commences at the extremities, in a 
direction at right angles to the axis of growth. The 
first and fourth methods will plainly be attended 
with the advantage of rapid burning; the second and 
third by a more slow process of separation of the 
volatile from the solid vegetable and mineral matter 
composing wood, — a portion of matter of a metallic 
or saline nature remaining after the combustion of 
the purest charcoal in contact with air. The accele- 
ration of the charring will, however, much depend 
upon the ventilation of the pile; and it must be ad- 
mitted that a central aperture is secured permanently 
by the construction of piles 2 and 3, while it is as 
plainly wanting in piles 1 and 4, after the brands 
have been removed, and the firing has taken place. 
The rationale of the arrangement of the several piles, 
or rather of the first and fourth, as compared with 
the second and third, may perhaps be sought for in 
the convenience of piling, depending upon the form 
of the wood employed by the burner. The more 
cylindrical billets would conveniently pile in parallel, 
vertical, and horizontal courses ; the more taper logs 
in variously inclined ranges. 

6uch are the methods ordinarily parsued in the 
arangement of wood for charring. The subsequent 
processes of firing and burning, regulating the progress 
and intensity of the fire, and ultimately quenching it, 
exercise all the ingenuity and experience of the Char- 
coal-burner. The ventilation is managed by mjsans 
of holes bored in various parts through the exterior 
coating of earth to the wood; the admission of air 
by such apertures accelerating combustion with a 
trifling loss of carbon. The object is, of course, to 
consume all the volatile portion of the wood, at the 
same time that the carbon is left undisturbed ; and 
it is really surprising to observe, upon raising a portion 
of the ^xt^ior coating, and exposing the layer of 
turf, how unaltered are the most tender blades of 
grass in form, although converted into a black and 
very brittle charcoal. During the burning, it may 
be maceasary to subdue the excess, as well as to supply 
air for the acceleration of the ignition: and, the 
process is Q»odified in that respect by means of an 
addition of earth to the exterior coating, (fig, 9) ; 
occasionally by a free sprinkling of water upon it. 
The quenching of the heap, which ordinarily occupies 
four days in bummg, is effected by the same means : 
and the charcoal, as quickly as prudence and conve- 
nience will permit, is then extracted from the heap, 
packed into sacks, and transferred to the dealer's or 
principal's hands, lest rain or damp should have 
access to it, and thereby seriously deteriorate its 
quality and value in the market. It is believed, also, 
that the newly-charred wood is less subject to frac- 
ture, than afterwards upon exposure to the influence 
of the air. S. 



The greatest things, and the most praiseworthy that can 
be done for the public good, are not what require great 
parts, but groat honesty. 



With respect to the preservation of life and hcalth--wia- 
dom or folly may be shown by our use or abuse of the 
various articles which we consume in tho daily acts of 
eating and drinking. — ^Hodokin. 
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ON CHRISTIAN HOPE. 

As man, in his present state, is enveloped in doubt 
and uncertainty ; as he can realize but an indistinct 
vision of his prospects, through the mist of futurity 
which overshadows themj Hope acquires a great im- 
portance in the history of his character, and is as an 
Angel sent down from heaven to walk by his side, to 
conduct his steps through the wilderness, and to lift up 
her exhilarating touch, to cheer him amidst the gloom 
with which he is surrounded. It is with reluctance 
that he ever allows this choice companion to abandon 
him ; and it is not until every calculation has been 
baffled, every effort failed, and every fair probability 
of deliverance or success has vanished, that he suf- 
fers himself to be precipitated into the dungeon of 
dark despair. What too frequently involves him in 
misery and disappointment, however, is, that instead 
of cherishing the hope which came down /rom heaven, 
and whose guiding light would have conducted him to 
heaven, he attaches himself to those illusive images^ 
which, like the luminous exhalations of marsh ground^ 
can only embarrass him and inveigle his steps. 

In the character of Jehovah, as formed of every 
combination of moral excellency* as uniting in itself 
every thing which not only can awaken love and 
excite fear, but also encourage confidence, — and in 
the Gospel, as an economy of grace, there is a hope 
set before every man, which can neither deceive nor 
disappoint him ; which can neither raise his expecta* 
tions too high, nor will suffer his apprehensions to 
sink too low. It is by this means that the balance of 
the human mind is maintained, that the equipoise of 
the character is preserved j that, while the sea of 
danger is rough, while the waves of discouragement 
rise high, there may be a principle within, which, by 
taking anchorage upon the immovable rock of the 
Divine promises, may keep the vessel above water, and 
secure' its stability amidst the storm. 

The prospective circumstances of man, connected 
with those aids and supports which are pledged in 
the promises of God, are so accurately and remark- 
ably proportioned, and so mutually adapted to each 
other, as to inspire hope without engendering pre- 
sumption. The highest in the scale of Christian 
attainment can seldom rise higher than the full assu- 
rance of hope ', and he who i» yet at the foot of the 
hill, is not debarred some of its consolations. Like 
the early traveller, he is cheered by some golden 
streaks of the morning sun, resting upon the acclivi- 
ties before him 5 and these afford him an encouraging 
presage of the splendour of the noon-day light. It 
is a distinguished feature of Christian hope, that it 
continues firm and immovable amidst qJI the changes 
and pertiurbations of life. It has a steadiness which 
resists the impression of every gale ; it has a buoy- 
ancy which enables it to rise superior to every wave. 
How great, therefore, must be the dreariness and 
desolation of that breast, — ^how lonely must be the 
gloom of that heart, which is a stranger, to hope J If 
Alexander, when he had distributed all his posses- 
sions, still thought himself rich in the possession of a 
hope, which was dependent upon the issue of sieges 
and battles, upon the vicissitudes of fortune, and all 
the contingences of war, — ^how secure, how affluent, 
may he regard himself, who has all that is immutable 
in Jehovah, for the foundation of his hope, and has 
all that is comprised in the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, as the inventory of his promised wealth ! 
[Davzes' Estimate of the Human Mind,} 



The discovery of truth, by slow progressive meditation, is 
wisdom. Intuition of truth, not preceded by perceptible 
meditation, is genius. — ^Lavateb. 



USEFUL ARTS. No. XVII. 

The Sh££P. 

The wild species of which the cultivated Sheep are vari- 
eties, is found in several parts of the world, but this animal 
has been 'domesticated from the earliest ages of human 
existence. From its structure and habits, however, it is less 
under the immediate control of man, and is not- so much 
changed by culture but that, when neglected, it can speedily 
relapse into a state of wildness. Like all other animals, 
the Sheep is materially influenced by climate, in its size, 
and especially in the character of its tvoolf or fur. In northern 
latitudes, it is clothed with a thick coat of fine, long, curled 
hair, which is of that particular texture and form desig- 
nated by the term wool : in warmer climates, tho hair is 
shorter and thinner, and resembles somewhat that of other 
animals. Like the fix genus, the Sheep, in certain cir- 
cumstances, loses its horns, or they remain constantly un- 
developed in whole breeds. 

The British breeds of Sheep are more numerous than 
those of our cattle. The object of the farmer in his endea- 
vours to improve the breed of sheep, is to obtain fine car- 
casses and fine fleeces ; the latter, an important point, has 
been best attained by the introduction of the Spanish 
breed, termed Merinos, to cross with our own. * Without 
entering into an enumeration of the varieties, and of the 
technical points for which each is preferred, it may be 
stated, that the principal distinction of the different kinds 
of Sheep, in these islands, arises from their being horned or 
otherwise, and on the colour of the face and legs, which, 
in the heath breed, common on the most mountainous 
and wildest parts of our northern counties, are black. This 
variety has large spiral horns, and coarse shaggy wool, but 
like that of all animals nearly approaching to a wild state, 
the flesh is rich and finely flavoured. 

The largest breed is the Teeswater, a hornless kind, 
much prized for its fleece as well as its size. 

In a state of nature the Sheep sheds its superfluous 
wool on the approach of warm weather. The time for 
shearing^ or for cutting ofl* the fleece, varies accordingly yriiHx 
the temperature of the season ; but it should always take 
place some time before the animal would natnrally lose its 
coat. In different places, shearing is performed from about 
the middle of April to the end of July. The animals, vheu 
about to be shorn, are driven into ponds, where they are 
washed, and are ihem foldedf ox penned^ in enclosures, to 
dry. The shearing is performed by men sitting on the . 
ground, who take the animals between their legs, and 
laying them on their sides, cut off the wool close to the skin, 
by means of a pair of spring-shears, that, open of them- 
selves, and consequently only require the action of one 
hand to use them. The fleeces are rolled up after any 
dirty wool is removed, and tied round by the portion that 
comes off the shoulder. 

The male Sheep is termed a Bami some are afterwards, 
when fall-^rown, called Weddets \ Uie female is the Ewe^ 
the young is a Lamb. The Sheep lives naturally from fifteen 
to twenty years ; the female goes with young five monUis, 
and usually produces only one at a time, but twins are hot 
unfrequent. 

Eveiy part of the animal is made use of. The flesh, (he 
heart, liver, kidneys, and spleen, as food ; the intestines are 
manufactured into cat-gut for musical instruments, and 
many other purposes ; the skin is prepared into leather and 
parchment; the bones are used to fabricate handles, 
spoons, and toys, and for all purposes for which ivory is 
employed. The wool is the material from which the clothing 
of all northern nations is prepared, and from which many 
other species of woven fabrics are made. The internal and 
loose fat makes tallow for candles. From eighteen months 
to two years is usually the period at which sheep are fat- 
tened for food. 

In the year 1830, there were 1,287,070 head of Sheep 
and Lambs sold in Smithfield-Market, for the consump- 
tion of the metropolis. Taking the gross net weight of each 
animal on an average at 70 lbs. and 50 lbs. respectively, 
gives a weight of 64,353,500 lbs. of net mutton and lamb 
meat, which, added to the beef and veal consumed in the 
same time, makes a total of 154,434,850 lbs. net weight 
of solid butchers^-meat, eaten annually in London. 

The Goat. 

Species of this animal are found wild in every part of 
the world, but that which is domesticated in Europe, is, 
perhapH, peculiar to this quarter of the globe. It is kept 
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in England rather as a pet or luxury, than for any use that 
is made of it. In Wales it is abundant, and is there reared 
for food, and for its hair, which is wrought into ropes, and 
stuffs of some kinds, but chiefly for its milk. In the South 
of Europe, Spain and Italy in particular, these animals are 
fkr more extensively reared, and flocks of them are as fre- 
auent as those of Sheep. It is only the young, or Kid, and 
the female, that are eaten. l*he Goat is not a long-lived 
animal ; it will breed with the Sheep, and what is singular, 
the of&pring are also fertile. This fact would seem to in- 
dicate that the two animals originally sprung from some 
common stock, now lost from the living creation. 

The Goat feeds on the coarsest herbage, young shoots 
and bark of trees, and will eat hemlock, lichens, and other 
vegetables rejected by sheep or cattle. The female goes 
four months and a half with young, and produces one, or 
often two, at a birth. She will suckle other animals with 
great readiness; foals have been reared by Groats. The 
milk is thought useful to persons afflicted with consumption ,' 
but the benefit, if any, derived from the practice, probably 
arises from the change of air and scene which the invalid 
enjoys in his excursion to the mountainous countries where 
the Goat abounds. 

The strong effluvia of the Goat, so offensive to man, 
appears to be agreeable to horses ; henco the practice of 
keeping a Goat m many stables. But neither the reason, 
nor, indeed, the fact itself, is well ascertained. 

It would be foreign to the object of these papers to enter 
into any description of the Deer, or indeed, of any animal 
that IS not domesticated, which cannot bo considered to be 
the case with Deer, Rabbits, Hares, &c., though all are 
tended in eevere weather and provided with food, when 
they would find a difficulty of procuring it for themselves. 
The uses to which the skin, fur, &c., of these as well as all 
other animals are put, will be mentioned in our account of 
particular arts. 

Thb Hog. 
The Wild Boar, though long since extirpated from Britain, 
is still abundant in many forests of every part of Europe. 
It is also indigenous in Africa and Asia, but is not so in 
America, where its place is supplied by the Peccan, and 
other related genera ; it has, however, been introduced, and 
has multiplied over the whole of tharcx}ntinent. 

The multiplication of breeds or varieties is the necessary 
result of domestication and culture, and the Hog forms no 
exception; nine or ten counties of England alone give 
names to distinct varieties, while Ireland and Scotland 
boast of their own. Our breeds have been greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of the Chinese species, from the 
East, which differs from the European in the shortness of 
the hair and legs, and their white and delicate flesh. 

The male is called a Boar; those for stock. Hogs: the 
female, a Sow, The term Pig Is applied to the young of 
cither sex, and the genus is also called Swine, The Sow is 
extremely prolific ; she goes four months with young, and 
produces from eight to twenty ; perhaps eight or ten may 
be the average. From their small si2e compared with the 
dam, few larse litters of ^igs are reared without the loss 
of three or four, either smothered by their mother lying 
down on them, or else being eaten by her ; for the animal 
is omnivorous, though usually preferring vegetable food. 

The great advantage attending the rearing of swine is 
owing to the facility with which the animal will thrive on 
any diet. Where there are Pigs, no vegetable offal need be 
wastecl ; and if the surrounding country be well wooded, 
the acorps and mast of the forest is the best and most 
natural food. But everywhere, even in towns, tlie careful 
housewife will find nearly enough to keep a Pig in- the 
refuse iregetables. Washings of dishes, &c. In large 
breweries, distilleries, and dairies, it becomes a sdurce of 
prpfltto keen numbers of swine to be fed on the grains, 
buttertnilk, &o. A few weeks before the animal is to be 
killed, a more abutidant and more generous food, consisting 
of tares, potatoes, turtiips, &c., must be given, with the 
addition of iome oats; l>ean^, or other farinaceous grain. 
During this period, the Pig is kept confined to its sty, and 
is npt aUowed to wander at large. 

■the Sucking-pig is a dainty food, esteemed by most 
persons ; it is eaten before it has been weaned, when a few 
weeks old. Pork is the flesh of young Pigs before they 
are a twelvemonth old ; at this stage the animals are hence 
called Porkers Fresh pork is usually roasted, but pork 
for boiling is always salted, or pickled. As constituting a 
principal part of the food of seamen, the pickling of pork 



IS an object of national importance, and there are establish- 
ments for the purpose at all our principal sea-ports. Cork, 
in Ireland, is a chief dep8t for this article ; indeed, the pork 
consumed in the Navy is principally prepared from Irish 
swine. Pork is pickled by simply pouring boiled strong 
brine over the pieces into which the carcass is cut; or elsb 
the flesh is covered with dry salt, and packed in air-tight 
barrels ♦. 

But by far the most valuable, and most extensively used 
preparation of the flesh of swine, is Bacon, which consti- 
tutes the greater part of the animal food of our agricul- 
tural population, and which is a wholesome and nutritive 
diet for all who are engaged in hard labour in the open air. 
Bacon is prepared from the flesh of swine of two to thre« 
years of age. When the animal has been killed, cleaned 
and freed from the intestines, the carcass is laid on a 
table; the head and feet are cut off, and the body is split 
open up the spine ; the hams are then separated from the 
sides and trimmed for curing. The sides, or flitches^ 
are next piled alternately, crosswise, in heaps, and well 
covered with salt, to which some salt-petre is added, or else 
the flitches receive a separate dressing with nitre before 
the common salt is employed. They lie in this state for 
two or thi-ee weeks, being turned and resprinkled with salt 
once or twice during the time. 

The hams are prepared in the same way. When ready 
for smoking, the hams and flitches used formerly to be hung 
up m the chimneys of the large kitchen fire-place of farm- 
houses, where wood, of course, was alone used as fuel. A 
better and more useful way, now used, is to smoke them in 
a small building erected for that purpose. The sides and 
hams are suspended from beams of the roof. The floor is 
covered five or six inches deep with dried saw-dust, which, 
being set on fire in two or three places, the door is closed, 
a small aperture for the admission of air being alone left. 
The bacon is left in this house for a week, which is sufil- 
cient, and it is then packed in hogsheads for sale. 

Grood Bacon should be a mass of fat, with the least 
possible quantity of lean ; the lean, when salted and cured, 
being a hard, indigestible substance, equally unnutritious 
and disagreeable; while the pure fat, when of a pearly hue, 
is as delicate as any food that can be eaten. Bacon well 
cured is nearly as good uncooked as when boiled, for it 
should never be dressed otherwise. 

The small intestines, when cleaned, serve as cases for 
sausages ; the blood, mixed up with inedl, lard, and spices, 
makes black-puddings ; the hide is tanned for leather; and 
the bristles, or hair, is fabricated into brushes, and is em- 
ployed by saddlers and shoemakers to point their twine with 
which they sew leather. The finest part of the fUt is puri- 
fied by melting and skimming, and is called lard. 



THE PASSENGEtl-PIGEON OF AMERICA. 

The immense number, and the extended flights of 
the Passenger or Wild Pigeons of America, and their 
extraordinary appearance when in motion, and when 
at then: places of roost, have been noticed by several 
travelers, but none have given a more viVid descrip- 
tion of these birds than Audubon, the American orni- 
thologist^ from MrhosG splendid work on the Birds of 
America we have extracted the following account. 

In passing over the Barrens, on the banks of the Ohio, 
a few miles beyond Hardensburgh, I observed the pigeons 
tlying from north-east to south-west in greater numbers 
than I thought I had ever seen them before ; and feeling 
an inclination to count the flocks that might pass within 
the reach of my eye in one hour, I dismounted, seated 
myself upon an eminence, and began to mark with my 
pencil, making a dot for every flock that passed. In a 
short time, finding the task which I had undertaken imprac- 
ticable, as the birds poured on in countless multitudes, I 
rose, and counting the dots then put down, found that 
163 had been made in twenty-one minutes. I travelled 
on, and still met more the further I proceeded. The air 
was literally filled with Pigeons, the light of noon-day was 
obscured as by an eclipse, and the continued buzz of wings 
seemed to lull the senses. 

It is extremely interesting to see flock after flock per- 
forming exactly the same evolutions which had been traced 

• See Saturday Magatine, Vol. YIl., p. 206, 
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in the air bv the preceding flock; thus, should a hawk 
have charj^oa on a group at a certain spot, the angles, 
curves, and undulations, that have been described by the 
birds, in their efforts to escape from their enemy, are unde- 
viatingly followed by the next group that comes up. 

It may not, perhaps, be out of place to attempt an esti- 
mate of the number of Pigeons contained in one of these 
mighty flocks, and of the quantity of food daily consumed 
by its members. Let us take a column of one mile in 
breadth, which is hi below the average size, and suppose 
it passing over us without interruption for three hours, and 
at the rate mentioned above, of one mile in a minute, this 
will give us an oblong square of 180 miles by one, cover- 
ing 180 square miles. Allowing two Pigeons in the 
square yard, we have one billion, one hundred and fifteen 
millions, and thirty-six thousand in one flock: as every 
Pigeon daily consumes half a pint of food, the quantity 
necessary to supply this vast multitude, must be eight 
millions, seven nundred and twelve thousand bushels a 
day. The flights of the Wild Pigeons are entirely caused bv 
the necessity of procuring food, and are not performed with 
the view of escaping the severity of a northern latitude, or 
of seeking a southern one for the purpose of breeding ; 
they, consecjuently do not take place at any fixed period or 
season of the year ; indeed, it sometimes happens that a 
continuance of a suflicient supply of food in one district 
will keep these birds absent from another for years. 

Let us now inspect their place of nightly rendezvous. 
At my first view of it I arrived on the spot nearly two 
hours before sunset. Few Pigeons were then to be seen ; 
but a great number of persons, with horses and wagons, 
guns and ammunition, had already established encamp- 
ments on the borders. Two farmers from the vicinity of 
Husselsville, distant more than a hundred miles, had driven 
upwards of three hundred hogs to be fattened on the 
Pigeons that were to be slaughtered. Here and there the 
people employed in plucking and salting what had already 
been procured, were seen sitting in the midst of large piles 
of these birds. Many trees, two feet in thickness, I ob- 
served, were broken off at no great distance from the 
ground ; and the branches of many of the largest and 
tallest had given way, as if the forest had been swept by a 
tornado. Everything proved to me that the number of 
birds resorting to this part of the forest must be immense 



beyond conception. As the period of their arrival ap- 
proached, their foes anxiously prepared to receive them. 
Some were furnished with iron pots containing brimstone, 
others with torches of pine-knots, many with poles, and the 
rest with guns. The sun was lost to our view, yet not a 
Pigeon had arrived: everything was ready, and all eyes 
were gazing on the clear sky, which appeared in glimpses 
amid the tall trees. Suddenly there burst forth a general 
cry of • Here they come !' The noise which they made, 
though yet distant, reminded me of a hard gale at sea 
passing through the rigging of a close-reefed vessel. As 
the birds arrived, and passed over me, I felt a current of 
air that surprised me. Thousands were soon knocked down 
by the pole-men. The birds continued to pour in. 'The 
fires were lighted, and a magnificent as well as wonderful, 
and almost terrifying sight presented itself. The Pigeons, 
arriving in thousands, alighted everywhere, one above 
another, until solid masses as large as hogsheads were 
formed on the branches all around. Here and there the 
perches gave way under their weight, with a crash, and 
falling to the ground, destroyed hundreds of the birds 
beneath, forcing down the dense groups with which every 
stick was loaded. It was a scene of uproar and confusion. 
I found it quite useless to speak, or even to shout to those 
persons who were nearest to me. Even the reports of the 

guns were seldom heard, and I was aware of the firing only 
y seeing the shooters reloading. 

No one dared venture within the line of devastation. 
The hogs had been penned up in good time; the picking up 
of the dead and wounded being left for the next morning's 
employment. The Pigeons were constantly coming, and 
it was past midnight before I perceived a decrease in the 
number of those that arrived. The uproar continued during 
the whole night. Towards the approach of day the noiso 
in some measure subsided; and long before the objects 
were distinguishable, the Pigeons began to move off in a 
direction quite different from that in which they had arrived 
the evening before, and at sunrise all that were able to fly 
had disappeared. 

It was then that the authors of all this devastation began 
their entry among the dead, the dying, and the mangled. 
Tlie Pigeons were picked up, and pilea in heaps until each 
had as many as he could possibly aispose of; then the hogs 
were let loose to feed on tne remainder. 
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ROUEN. No. II. 

Thb Gross£ Uorloge, or Grsat Clock. 

Th> effect which is prodaced npon the stranger who 
for the first time walks through the streets of Rouen, 
is described by all travellers as remarkable and pe- 
culiar. The general arrangement of the city, — the 
character of its architecture^^-^and the bustDng ap- 
pearapce of the multitudes which throng its crowded 
thoroughfares, — all serve to convince him that he is 
decidedly in one of the most picturesque, though he 
may not be in one of the most elegant, cities that he 
has ever seen. Dr. Dibdui unhesitatingly pronounces 
it to be the mo6t extraordinary city in the world -, 
and such it may eaafly seem to the eye of an anti- 
quary, or of one who delights in beiag surrounded 
with objects which carry him back to the olden 
time. ^ One ruba one's eyes," says that gentleman, 
"and fancies one is dreaming, upon being carried 
through the streets of this old-fashioned place; or 
that, by some secret talismanic touch, we are abso- 
Itttely mingling with human beings and objects of art 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century; — so 
very curious, and out of the common routine of 
things, is almost every object connected with Rouen." 

This city stands on the right bank of the Seine, 
about seventy miles to the north-west of Paris. It 
boasts a delightful situation, being embosomed in a 
beautiful valley, which is encircled towards the north 
by a range of lofty hills; while on the south it is 
washed by the waters of the river, which flows in a 
winding course, " proud of its willowy banks, and 
tufted islands.'* In approaching it by the road 
leading from Dieppe, the traveller has a very fine view 
of the town, when, after a long ascent, he reaches 
the edge of this amphitheatre of hills, and looks 
down upon it, seated in the plain beneath. As he 
draws nearer, he enters a noble alley of tall trees, 
which in the summer season spread tiieir arches of 
foliage above his head, and allow him only at inten'als 
to catch a gfimpse of the buildings of the city. The 
most famous prospect, however, is that obtained 
from a part o( the rising grounds called the Mount 
of St. Catherine : it is said to be magnificent beyond 
description. At one glance^ the whole town is seen 
beneath in its full extent — ^^an immense stately 
mass of dark gray stone." In the midst of the 
general heap, and rising far above it» the eye instantly 
distinguishes the double towers of the old Gothic 
Cathedral, and th^ tapering spires of other churches, 
all lifting their heads aloft, to overlook, as it were, 
" the rich sunny valleys which stretch away in the 
distance." The whole surface of the hills is highly 
cultivated, and " sprinkled with gardens and villas to 
the very top;" while at times the walk leading to the 
summit of the mount is crowded with people enjoying 
the scene, — " adding to its animation by their Intelli- 
gent, varying looks, and adorning it by their pic* 
turesqne and richly-coloured dresses." 

There is no town in England resembling Rouen, 
or calculated to convey a very distinct notion of its 
appearance and general attractions. Dr. Dibdtn says 
that Chester can alone ^ve an idea of it, although 
the similitude holds only in some particulars. Anotl^r 
modem writer says decidedly, that there is no town 
in Engknd at the same time so fine and so finely 
situated as Rouen. Oxford, which is as fine in its 
buildings and associations, has not the same advan- 
tages of sitnation; and Bristol, which presoits as fine 
a mass of buildings, wants the same striking accom- 
paniments, — ** the ponp of groves, and garniture of 
fields.' The comparison with Oxford was made two 
centuries ago by our countrymaii^ Peter Hey lin, whose 



ingenuity discovered some fanciful points of resem- 
blance between the two cities. " In ten hours,*' he 
says, speaking «f Us approaA to Rouen, " our cart 
draped us tl^cr, the wbide journey being 'm all six 
leagaes French, — admirable speed! About three of 
the dock in the afternoon, we had a sight of the 
town, daintily seated in a valley on the river Seine. 
I know not any town better situate, Oxford excepted, 
which, indeed, it much reaembleth in situation. 

There are no fortifications endrcling Rouen at the 
present day, though of course it is provided with 
those barrien which usually impede the entrance into 
French towns. Its walk and castles were levelled 
with the ground many years ago, and peaceful boule- 
vards are now to be seen where formerly bristling 
ramparts frowned. Yet we are told, that, to borrow 
the pun of which old Feter Heylin is guilty, when 
describing Paris, Rouen is still a $tromf city, " for it 
taketh you by the nose." Few of our countrymen, 
in descrij[>ing it, fail to remark the dirtiness of the 
streets, and the offensive odours which commonly 
prevail in them : " the filth Is extreme," sajrs Mr. 
Dawson Turner, " villanous smells overcome you in 
every quarter, and from every quarter." The reproach 
is one not uncommonly urged against French towns ; 
the wonder is that the dtisens themselves are uncon- 
seious of their being open to it. A considerable 
degree of improvement has taken place of late years ; 
yet more than a century ago, a French writer, who 
has left us a history and description of Rouen in two 
ponderous volumes, spoke of Ihe magnificence of 
its buildings, and the care displayed in keeping the 
streets deui, as being among those characteristics of 
the city, which were so well known, and so generally 
admitted, that it was quite nnnecessary to dilate 
upon them. 

The internal disposition of this city betrays all the 
apparent features of antiquity : the streets are narrow 
and crooked, whfle their gloom is deepened by the 
loftiness of the houses on either side. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in the older quarters, which are those 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the cathedral; 
there the houses have a very crazy appearance, look- 
ing indeed as though it would take but a moderate 
breeze to bring them down about the heads of their 
occupants : they are mostly built of lath and plaster, 
having the larger timbers, which form their frame- 
work, completdy exposed to view, and conspicuously 
painted red 01^ black. They usually consist of four 
stories, and seem higher than they are, because their 
fronts are so very narrow ; the upper floors and the 
roofs (which are covered with " innumeraUe, small, 
tile-fhshioned pieces of wood, like scales,") project 
IxMly, and by their overshadowing masses, render 
the air of the streets still more heavy and gloomy to 
the eye of one passing beneath. A striking contrast 
to these antique thoroughfares is afforded by the 
broad and spadous quays which open on the river ; 
there the sun shines freely, and there the *' glittering 
streamers at innumerable mast-hea^" present a 
pleasing sign of the wealth and prosperity of the 
town. All the activity of commerce is there dis- 
played, and, on a fine day, hours might be spent with 
pleasure by a stranger, in contemplating the animated 
and interesting scene which is there presented to hi.s 
view. Some of the houses bordering on the quays 
are in the old style; there are others of more modem 
architecture, which are built of white brick or stone, 
and are described as *' really handsome, or it might 
be said elegant," edifices, though they look rather odd 
by the side of their dingy quaint neighbours of lath 
and plaster. 

The subject of the engraving which we have 
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selected for the iUustratioii of our article, is one of 
the greatest curiosities in Rouen ; it is called, empha- 
tically. La Grosse Horloge, in^hich may be vulgarly 
translated " The Big Clock." The precise number of 
years which it has been in existeifce is not exactly 
known -, the fact of its great antiquity is undoubted. 
Though not remarkable for any of those fanciful 
complications of machinery which distinguish the 
old clocks that are to be found at Strasburg*, and 
in other parts of Europe, it usually finds a place 
in the lists of the most famous among the early spe- 
cimens of the modem horological art. The celebrated 
French antiquary, Millin, in gi;idng a notice of it, 
thinks it a proper and convenient peg whereon to 
hang a lengthened dissertation upon the progress of* 
clock-making, and the general history of contrivances 
for the measurement of time. The stone arch in 
which this clock is placed runs right across the 
street, which has obtained the name of the Rue de la 
Grosse Horloge j it was built in the year 1527. 

In former years this clock was, in all probability, 
the honoured time-piece of the whole city, — ^a sort of 
oracle which regulated the daily proceedings of the 
good citizens of Rouen; it was then an object of 
great care, and was placed under the especial super- 
intendence of a master-clockmaker, who was allowed 
a residence and a reasonable salary. ^' It is called 
the Grosse Horloge" says an old French writer, 
*' because it is the most considerable and best regu- 
lated of all the clocks of Rouen ;" but its name has 
far outlived its merits, and we must now refer its 
honours to an age bygone. At the present day it is 
remarkable, as Dr. Dibdin says, rather for its anti- 
quity than for the regularity of its movements ; in 
appearance it is heavy and clumsy, yet not wanting 
in a certain old-fashioned richness of ornament. " No 
inhabitant living on either side of it, whether sta- 
tionary or removing beneath it, ever now thinks of 
lifting his eyes towards this object, which formerly 
perhaps commanded the admiration of the young and 
the respect of the old. Ancient usages," adds this 
lover of antiquity, " are speedily forgotten, and what 
we are in the habit of contemplating when young, 
ceases to attract attention in maturer years." 

To the left of the Grosse Horloge, there will be seen 
in our engraving a portion of the tall tower called the 
Belfry; it contains the bell whieh is commonly spoken 
of as belonging to the clock, and which used in the 
olden time to be deemed of as much importance as 
the clock itself. It was customary to sound it upon 
the occasion of any public rejoicing, " in which all 
France was bound to take an interest," as an old 
writer expresses it : also at the celebration of certain 
municipal ceremonies, and upon the occurrence of a 
fire or any other calamity; and besides serving these 
particular uses, it used to be tolled every evening at 
nine o'clock^ to recall the soldiers of the garrison to 
their quarters, and to warn the inhabitants of the 
shutting of the city gates, so that those who were 
without the walls might not ftdl to return, at the risk 
of passing the night in the suburbs, — "but not," 
says Dr. Dibdin, " for the purpose of extinguishing 
their fires — ^no curfew — as in times of old with us." 
Yet some French writers say that brfore William the 
First imposed that obnoxious regulation upon his 
English subjects, which, as our readers are aware, he 
introduced soon after the Conquest, he had already 
established it; in his Norman dominions. The bell is 
still rung regularly every evening at nine o'clock ; 
and it also still serves, or did till lately, to sound an 
filarm on the occurrence of a fire. Our readers are 
aware that to deprive towns of their bells was a mark 
* Seo Saturday Magttnn$, Vol III., p. 156. 



of degradation often inflicted in former times as a 
punishment for revolt f. Between four and five 
hundred years ago, the bell which we have described, 
was of sufficient importance to be confiscated by the 
King of France, on account of the use to which it 
had been turned during a rebellion. 

In the year 1381, when great troubles arose all 
over that kingdom, in consequence of the attempt 
made by King Charles the Sixth to impose new taxes 
on his people, the cities of Normandy were not back- 
ward in expressing their discontent. In some •f 
them the disturbances were attended with great loss 
of life; at Rouen there was less bloodshed than at 
the others, but the tumult was very considerable. 
The people assembled in one of the «iarket-places, 
and proceeded to the election of a king, whom they 
resolved to have for a master in the stead of their 
lawful monarch. The choice fell upon an honest 
citizen, who was anjrthing but inclined for the 
honours intended him; all his excuses were, how- 
ever, unavailing, and after being carried in procession 
through the city, he was placed upon a throne. He 
then received the homage of the multitude, and was 
required, according to the favourite custom of tui'- 
bulent mobs, to promise that, in his reign, no new 
tax should be imposed. The popular monarch 
readily assented to everything that was asked of 
him ; but being infinitely more wise and prudent than 
his subjects, he made his escape from the scene of 
folly as quickly as he could. The proceedings of the 
rebels were, however, carried to a more serious point 
than the election of a mock king ; the houses of the 
public functionaries were pillaged, as were also the 
mansions of the more opulent citizens and several 
monasteries, among which was the celebrated abbey 
of St. Ouen. An attempt was even made upon the 
castle; but the more sensible part of the towns- 
people now thought it time to exert themselves for 
the prevention of greater disorders. Tliey accordingly 
took up arms, and uniting their forces to those of 
the commandant of the fortress, at length succeeded 
in dispersing the rebels. The king approached the 
city soon afterwards : he was met by a deputation of 
the citizens, who exhorted him to be merciful, and 
his anger was appeased by the punishment of two of 
the leaders of the mutiny. Still the tax, which had 
been the original cause of the disturbance, continued 
to be imposed even with additional severity. 

A few years afterwards the king sent an intimation 
to the authorities of the city, that the bell which we 
have described, and which is spoken of as the Rembol, 
and as being situated in the Place of the Massacre, 
had been confiscated by his Majesty, and given to a 
certain individual who was mentioned in the royal 
letters, and to whom it was ordered to be delivered; 
the reason assigned for the confiscation was, that the 
bell had been rung, during the late disturbances, for 
pretty much the same purpose, that the bells of 
France were rung for in the Revolution, — ^to sound 
the alarm, or the tocsin, as it was called, and so col- 
lect together all the evil-disposed. 

The view of the Grosse Horloge in our engraving is 
taken from the end of the Rue de la Grosse Horloge. 
On the opposite side of the archway, and at the foot 
of the belfiy tower, is the *' Fountain of the Massacre,* 
as it is called; — one of the numerous sources from 
which the people of the city are supplied with water. 
On the site of this fountain, once siood the " Gate of 
the Massacre :" so named because It opened into the 
"Street of the Massacre;" and the street itself ob- 
tained /that ferocious appellation from the number of 
butchers who resided in it. 

t'See Saturday Magaxime, Vol. IV.» p. 42, and p. 147. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE IRISH 

PEASANTRY. 

I. 



• A hardy race, mured to toil. 



liut proud of heart, impatient of offence, 
With passions strong, and bold, and fall of ffrc, 
Yei kind in speech, and to the stranger's call 
Their doors are never closed.— Anonymous. 

From the relative situation of the northern and 
eastern parts of Ireland to Scotland and Wales, it is 
evident, even were history and tradition silent on the 
subject, that these districts became the first settle- 
ments of adventurers from the shores of Britain. 
The original inhabitants gradually retired, as the 
Invaders, either by conquest or treaty, extended their 
dominion, which was distinguished by a line of de- 
marcation called the Pale : and all who remained 
without the Pale were excluded from the protection 
of the English laws. The project of confining the 
native Irish within the province of Connaught, by 
the boundary of the Shannon, has been ascribed to 
Cromwell. 

The southern and western counties are, therefore, 
unquestionably those in which, at present, national 
pecvdiarities should be sought, and where primitive 
manners have been least affected by foreign innova- 
tion, although the intercourse between the south of 
Ireland and Spain appears to have been extensive 
from the earliest period to the close of the sixteenth 
century. Both the fanciful eye of the antiquary, and 
the more sober one of the agricultural tourist, have 
observed the .Spanish contour of feature in the pea- 
santry of Kerry. The' difference of costume and 
personal appearance, in the lower orders of different 
districts, can scarcely fail of being remarked, and the 
inhabitants of one barony arc easily distinguished, 
by their peculiar dress, fix>m those of another. On 
the border of the counties Cork and Limerick, the 
women are generally short and plump figures ; the 
men well proportioned^ tall^ and rather handsome. 
In some of the southern parts of Cork and Kerry, 
the very reverse is the case ; and, in the latter county, 
the race of small and hardy mountaineers, with light 
hair, gray eyes, and florid complexion^ added to a 
circular form of countenance^ arc strangely contrasted 
with the tall, spare persons of the Spanish race, if I 
may so term them^ with sallow visage, dark, sunken 
eye, and jet-black hair, falling loosely over their 
shoulders ; wearing the great-coat in the fashion of a 
mantle, fastened by cJne button under the chin, and 
its sleeves hanging down unoccupied by the arms. 

In the coxmty Limerick, the men's dress is in- 
variably of a gray (or pepper and salt colour) pro- 
duced by a mixture of black, and white wool, without 
any process of dyeing. In the eastern parts of the 
county Cork, dark blue is the predominant colour; 
whilst, in the western parts, and in the county Kerry, 
light or powder blue is almost universally worn. The 
same peculiarity, but in a less degree, extends to 
female dress. In the eastern baronies of the county 
Cork and county Limerick, cloaks of the brightest 
red are seen. In the west of Cork and Kerry, dark 
blue and gray prevail. 

The cloak is a part of dress apparently never su- 
perfluous to an Irishwoman, and is constantly used 
with the hood over the head, even during the hottest 
days of Summer. Those who are not so fortunate as 
to possess a cloak, turn the skirt of their gown or an 
apron over their shoulders, and in this huddled style 
proceed about their out- door occupations with as 
little alacrity as might be expected. A brown stuff 
gown and green petticoat is the popular costume, 
with stockings of the brightest blue 3 but these latter 



are by no means an indispensable part of dress, and, 
truth to say, are not often seen; neither are shoes 
considered of any importance, but rather a fatiguing 
incumbrance, gladly dismissed when opportunity 
offers, and scarcely ever worn but on the Sabbath and 
other holidays. Journeys arc invariably performed 
barefooted, the shoes and stockings tied together and 
thrown across the arm. There is, however, a strong 
desire to possess a pair of silver buckles, or a silver 
clasp for the cloak, such ornaments being considered 
as marks of consequence ; and they are handed down 
from mother to daughter with the greatest care. 
Bonnets are quite unknown, the hood of the cloak 
answering all demands for the head, which is, how- 
ever, sometimes adorned by a high-cauled mob-cap. 
The fodaheen, or little hood, is also a favourite head- 
dress, more particularly with those advanced in life, 
and is formed by a handkerchief carefully folded 
round the head, and tied in a knot under the chin. 

The custom of greeting with a benediction has 
been practised in Ireland from time immemorial. It 
is perhaps of Eastern origin. Persons on a journey 
are saluted with various and peculiar phrases, appro- 
priate to the time of day, the nature of the road they 
are pursomg, or other circumstances. Early in the 
morning, or on the approach of night, you hear such 
as ''God speed you,*' "God and the blessed Virgin 
attend you," " The blessed Patrick go with you," &c. ; 
but if the traveller has to apprehend danger on his 
route, the expressions are more energetic, as " Safe 
home to you by the help of God," " God guide and 
protect you, and lead you in safety to your own 
home, with the blessing of all the saints." 

The maledictions of .the peasantry are very power- 
ful, and embrace a climax of evils, gradually ascend- 
ing to the most dreadful imprecations, from " May 
the grass grow upon the threshold of your dwell- 
ing," or " May you stand friendless and alone in this 
world," Their exclamations and apostrophes arc 
singular and figurative, often poetical, and sometimes 
touching on the sublime. An Irish appeal is ever 
made to the feelings, not to the judgment, and the 
passions are assailed by a burst of thought that. 
Like nnezpected light, surprises. 

There is something remarkable in the ideas of 
freedom and independence vaguely floating in the 
mind of an Irish peasant : they seem only inferior to 
his pride, which exists in a degree wholly irrecon- 
cilable with his condition : a thousand evils are the 
result " I would, since your honour bids me, but 
that I scorn to demean myself," is a reply proof 
against any argument that reason or propriety can 
^suggest. Bishop Berkeley has mentioned a kitchen 
wench in his fiamily who refused to carry out cinders, 
because she was descended from the ancient kings ol 
Ireland; and it would be ludicrous, were it not me- 
lancholy, to observe the consequence derived from 
this "pride of ancestry." The usual language of 
condolence on a change of fortune is — " He, whose 
father was a real and undoubted gentleman, and 
whose mother was bom and bred a gentlewoman, 
ay, and her mother before her." Every person 
therefore in Ireland is a gentleman, or was a gentle- 
man, or is related to a gentleman * 3 and hence un- 
fortunately arises a self- conviction that their ancestors 
having formerly possessed estates, they are therefore 
entitled to them. 

Poor, proud, and sensitive, the Irish character is 
one to excite our pity, were not those feelings in some 
measure deadened by the counteraction of others ; 

* A statute passed in Queen Anne's reign directs thepunisliment 
of all loose vagrants, and such as pretend to be " lii^h gentleinun," 
who will not work, but demand victuals and coshering from house to 
house 
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and yet no doubt can be entertained of their innate 
existence. In communicating with the peasantry, 
every account given by them is in a strain of hyper- 
bole. I have heard the resident of a mnd- cabin 
speak \vith perfect assurance of his drawing -room, — 
an apartment in the roof, to which he ascended by 
means of a ladder 5 and the foot- way through his half 
acTe of cabbage- garden, has become the road through 
his /arm. 

The letter of a village-piper, requesting payment 
for his professional exertions at some little f^te given 
by the lady of the manor, is a curiosity in its way, 
and I can vouch for its genuineness, being acquainted 
with the parties. 



To tlie Hon. Mrs. B- 



Madam, — The Bearer hereof is the piper that played for 
your Lordable faitiily at the Terrace on the 12th inst., and 
1 am referred to your Honour for my hire. Your Ladyship's 
pardon for my boldness would be almost a sufficient com- 
pensation for my labour. Patrick Walsh. 

It is to be hoped that the ideal consequence which 
this strain of hyperbole produces may lighten at least 
the mental wretchedness of the Irish labourer's con- 
dition -J for to whatever causes the present abject state 
of the peasantry has been ascribed, no one can doubt 
the fact. 

The average annual rent of a cabin may be about 
forty shillings, or, with a patch of ground, perhaps 
fifty shillings. Miserable and destitute of comfort as 
these hovels are, the benighted peasant or houseless 
mendicant, who raises the latch with the benediction, 
" God save all here !" is confident of receiving shelter, 
and every rite of hospitality, as far as it is in the 
power of the inmates to bestow them. He is wel- 
comed to the best seat the cabin affords ; the lai^st 
potato is selected from the dish and placed before 
him 3 and that " reserve towards strangers which alike 
characterize the Englishman and his mastiff," is un- 
known. This hospitality is not confined solely to 
the cottage, but seems a national trait, which those 
who have visited the country, whatever may be their 
condition, are bound in gratitude to acknowledge. 

A love of drinking, which is said to be a prevailing 
passion with the Irish, may be ascribed to a variety 
of causes: to a natural fondness of excitement, to 
convivial feelings, or the extravagant nations too 
generally encouraged of universal hospitality. The 
cheap rate at which illicit spirit is sold in Ireland, 
and the facility of procuring this potent beverage, 
arc strong temptations to indulgence. And, indeed, 
the patrons, or meetings on saint-days, equal, if not 
exceed, the riot of an ancient Bacchanalia. 

A peasant, after suffering from the ill consequences 
of intoxication, will often forswear liquor of any kind 
for a given period ; or will take an ' oath not to taste 
spirits within a certain barony, or " in any house," 
or '' either in or out of a house;*' and though these 
vows are sometimes religiously observed, yet are they 
as frequently evaded by various and amusing strata- 
gems : for instance, a man will walk ten miles with 
the whiskey in his hand, until arrived without the 
prescribed boundary 5 or, in the second case, drink 
it in the open air ; and even where he has pledged 
himself to drink *' neither in nor out of a house," his 
ingenuity has devised a mode of doing so, with one 
foot within the door and the other without j and, 
when he swears by all he considers holy, to drink 
" not a drop at all at all," he surmounts his difficulty 
by eating the bread he has sopped in the cratur. 

It is not surprising that wine or spirits should be 
considered an infallible remedy for every complaint, 
since the seat of every disease is believed to be in 



the heart. The universal comment beside the bed 
of an invalid is — " His poor heart just wants a little 
drop of comfort to nourish itj" and accordingly, the 
doors of the country gentry are daily beset with 
squahd applicants, each presenting a vial bottle, and 
beseeching a drop of wine, " for a poor man lying 
down in his sick bed yonder;" and, whatever may 
be the state of his pulse, a refusal is considered as 
little short of barbarity. 

Amongst the most striking remains of feudal man- 
ners are the contests between clans or factions, which 
so frequently occur, in open defiance of the civil 
authority. A fair, a patron, or other public meeting, 
seldom concludes without a pitched battle, and the 
loss of three or four lives 3 the weapons are commonly 
cudgels and stones; but I once witnessed the gathering, 
as it was called, of a faction, for the purpose of 
deciding some matter of right, which had been thus 
disputed annually for more than forty years 3 where 
about twenty men were armed with muskets and 
fowling-pieces^ and others with scythes, and bayonets 
stuck on poles. 

It is not unusual to seek a quarrel sufficient to 
authorize a general fight^ and so inherent is the spirit 
leading to this kind of pastime^ that rather than re- 
main an idle spectator of moderate enjoyment, or 
return quietly home with a head unbroken, a man 
will sometimes, from a mere love of combat, and 
without any malice, take off his coat, and holding it 
by the collar, trail it through the assembly, challenging 
or beguiling any one to step on it; which insult 
he no sooner succeeds in obtaining, than he feels 
justified in knocking down the offender, and the sport 
begins. The pleasure derived from this sort of occu- 
pation, may, doubtless, be felt by men who will tell 
you, they cairy a cudgel "just to keep the cold out 
of their hands." 

The mod^ in which a farmer obtains his supply of 
fuel for the Winter is somewhat singular. His inten- 
tion of cutting turf on a particular day in the ensuing 
week is generally announced at the parish chapel, 
and, on the appointed morning, all his neighbours and 
friends (some of. whom have perhaps travelled ten or 
twelve miles,) assemble for the purpose of assisting 
in the labour. Emulation produces exertion, and, 
owing to the number of hands employed, the work is 
quickly performed, — ^four or five hours being the 
usual time devoted to the purpose. No wages are 
given on these occasions, but, to compensate for non- 
payment, there is always a feast (if it may be so 
called) prepared, with the addition of a piper. These 
are termed Mihill meetings; and the same custom 
prevails at haymaking. 

The festivities and customs peculiar to certain sea- 
sons of the year are many of them curious, and may 
be novel to the English reader. They resemble, in a 
great degree, those of the Scottish peasantry, and 
are, as in the Highlands, more vigorously observed 
than in England, where civilization has destroyed 
most of the ancient and mysterious feelings productive 
of such rites. 

On the last night of the year, a cake is thrown 
against the outside door of each house by the head 
of the family, which ceremony is said to keep out 
hunger during the ensuing one 3 and the many thou* 
sand practical illustrations of the fallacy of this 
artifice have not yet succeeded in producing conviction 
of the same. On the anniversary of St. Stephen, (the 
day after Christmas Day,) it is customary for groups 
of youne villagers to bear about a holly-bush adorned 
with ribbons, and having many wrens depending from 
it. This is carried from house to house with some 
ceremony, the " Wren-boys" chanting several verses^ 
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the burden of which may be coUected from the fol- 
lowing lines of their song : — 

The Wren, the Wren, the king of all birds, 
8t Stephen's day was caught in the furze; 
Although he is little, his family*B great; 
I pray you, good landlady, give us a treat. 

A small piece of money is usually bestowed on them, 
and the evening concludes in merry-making with the 
money thus eoUected. 

» On the eve of St. John and some other festivals, 
a broomstick dressed up as a figure, and called a 
Bredogue, is borne about in the twilight from one 
cabin to another, and suddenly pushed in at the door. 
The alarm or surprise occasioned by this feat produces 
some mirth« 

The superstitions of the Irish are generally of a 
harmless kind, that the mind rather lingers on with 
pleasure than turns from in disgust 3 but there is one 
superstition I have not yet named, of so horrible and 
diabolic a nature, that it was long before I could believe 
in its extensive existence 3 of which fact, however, 
minute inquiry and subsequent evidence have fully 
convinced me. I allude to the belief that the left 
hand of a corpse, if dipped into the milk-pail, has 
the effect of making the milk produce considerably 
more cream, and of a richer and better kind, than it 
would have done without this spell. In the year 
1816, I saw a woman who had been apprehended 
and taken into custody, on a charge of raising cream 
by means of a dead man's hand, — and two hands, in 
a shocking state of putrefaction, were exhibited as 
evidences of the fact: it was afterwards, however, 
proved that these hands had been conveyed into the 
dairy by some persons who wished to injure the poor 
woman ; but the circumstance was sufficient to prove 
the existence of the superstition, which then became 
a general subject of conversation in the neighbourhood 
where it occurred. 

Courtship is generally commenced soon after the 
parties attain their teens. A numerous offspring is 
the result of early marriage ; and it frequently hap- 
pens that the appearance of father and son is more 
like that of brothers; and they associate together 
rather with a fraternal feeling, than with that usually 
existing between parent and child. 

A house with three contiguous apartments is 
selected for a wedftng; the reason of this is to 
preserve a distinction between the classes of company 
expected. The best apartment is reserved for the 
bride and bridegroom, the priest, the piper, and the 
more opulent and respectable guests, as the landlord, 
his family, and tha neighbouring gentry, who are 
always invited and usually attend on such occasions. 
The second apartment is appropriated for the neigh- 
bours in general 5 and the third, or an out-house, is 
devoted to the reception of buckaughs, shulers, and 
other beggars. When the marriage is celebrated, two 
collections are raised amongst the guests 3 the first 
for the priest, th^ other for ^e piper. Thor assembly 
does not take place until late in the evening, when 
the marriage ceremony is performed, and the fes- 
tivities seldom conclude before day-break the next 
morning. 

Buckaughs are a description of mendicants that, 
within these few years, have considerably diminished. 
The nam( implies a lame, or mutilated person j but 
vigorous young men may be found, who, having 
assumed the ragged garb, crave the privileges of the 
impotent and aged. In Ireland there are no gipsies, 
but their place is filled by buckaughs, who have the 
same wandering habits and adopt the same unsettled 
mode of life, without, however, entering into associa- 
tipns or troops. 



A buckangh is a solitary and isolated being, ons 
who seems to stand alone in the world, without appa- 
rent occupation or pursuit. He is met travelling 
both on the high road and in unfrequented paths, at 
ail hours and in all seasons, his beard unshaven, and 
his body encased in a garment composed of shreds 
and patches, or, to use the more expressive local 
idiom, " a coat all stitches and packthread." Loaded 
with innumerable bags and wallets, he strides on, 
assisted by a long walking-pole, shod with iron, and 
terminated by a formidable spike. In the evening 
the buckangh is seen seated beside the turf fire of 
the poor cottager's hearth, partaking of his humble 
fare, the wallets and staff deposited in a comer of 
the cabin, and at night he reposes beside them on a 
bundle of straw. It is not uncommon to find these 
men with considerable literary acquirements: they 
arc generally the possessors of several books and 
Irish manuscripts, which they have collected, and 
bear about from place to place with incredible fond- 
ness, nor can money always purchase part of their 
travelling library ; their knowledge of writing renders 
them acceptable guests to many fturmers, whose cor- 
respondence is often entirely carried on by such 
agency. 

By the younger menibers of the family, buckaughs 
are generally looked upon with much regard, and 
made the mutual confidants of their rustic amours. 
These persons write love-letters and then secretly 
deliver them, commend the youth to his mistress and 
the girl to her lover, and are consequently caressed 
and consulted by all parties. A buckaugh is the 
umpire of rural disputes, and the ambassi^or from 
one clan or faction to another, in which diplomatic 
capacity he is termed ** the spokesman." The super- 
abundance of potatoes and broken victuals bestowed 
upon them from motives of gratitude or charity, they 
usually sell to the family of the poor peasant, or to 
city mendicants, whom they consider as an inferior 
order of persons, and, in fact, they are so, as Uieir 
respective means of gaining a livelihood are essentially 
at variance. Deeply conversant with character, this 
singular class of mendicants are quick, artful, and 
intelligent, but assume a careless and easy manner, 
seldom hesitating when it is for their own advantage, 
duping those who have confided in them, and yet I 
have heard instances of the almost chivalrous honour 
of a poor buckaugh. 

Beggars crowd round strangers at every town or 
village, in a manner that to the English traveller 
appears quite marvellous, always urging their demands 
in the imperative mood. '^ Ah then, ^ you have one 
halfpenny in#ie world you shall give it me till I get 
some food for a sick child." " Remember the poor, 
your honour; and may God increase youj a five- 
penny, your honour, would be nothing to the likes of 
ye ; a tenpenny, your honour, amongst us, and we 
will not grumble." At least twenty of these demands 
at once assail you; and if you give to some, the re- 
inforcement of applicants becomes so numerous as 
to be quite deafening, invoking the most singular 
blessings on you and yours for ever; but, if you are 
" hard-hearted," bestowing as liberally their curses. ^ 
The eloquence of an Irish mendicant is very peculiar, 
and sometimes incredible. I remember a poor blind 
woman, who, for many years, took her station every 
evening on George's Quay, in Cork, whose appeals 
to the passengers were made in the most figurative 
manner; and never, perhaps, was more poetry on the 
subject of blindness uttered than I have heard from 
her lips. 

[Abridged from Cropton Cbokeri Rn9tarche$ in the 
Sv^h of Ireland. 
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THE TRUE BASIS OF EDUCATION. 
To all parents and guardians who are not tainted by 
the poison of infidelity, these few plain rules are 
earnestly recommended. — Build your system of edu- 
cation on the basis of Religion : remember that the 
promises and threatenings of Christianity are not 
temporal but eternal ; and that it is not a mere for- 
mulary of manners, or a code of observances, but 
an active principle, intended to prepare us for 
heaven. Do not, therefore, limit your instructions 
to what is expedient. Do not affect to be wiser than 
your Maker -, and, above all, avoid those systems of 
morals which are contrary to Revelation. By attend- 
ing to the lessons of Holy Writ, and, above all, to 
the sublime doctrine of immortality; you will send 
your children into the world with just notions of 
human lifej you will prepare them to act and to 
suffer ', you will fit them for disappointments ; you 
will enable them to bear that most severe of all 
trials, prosperity, with humble gratitude and self- 
possessing prudence; and you wiU prepare them to 
endure calamity with dignified patience. Teach them 
not to expect much ; instruct them to think justly of 
themselves and kindly of others^ and you will do 
more to ameliorate the condition of the human race 
than a legion of Theophilanthropists. ^Mrs. West. 

Religion is equally the basis of private virtue and public 
faith ; of the happiness of the individual, and the prospe 
rity of the nation. — ^W. Barrow. 

Thk foundation of a good education should be laid in the 
nursery ; and when a mother gives up her children to the 
instruction of strangers, she ought, at least, to stipulate for 
a continuance of religious instruction, Mrs. Trimmer. 

ATTErn-iON to the first unfolding of the infant mind will 
greatly facilitate the future labours of the parent ; whilst 
improper indulgence in the first year of its life, will in 

crease both her difficulties and her anxieties. Mrs. 

Trimmer. 



The celebrated Dr. Johnson, when near death, requested 
three things of his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds: — first, that 
he would forgive him thirty pounds which he had borrowed 
of him.; secondly, that he would read the Bible; and, 
thirdly, that he would never use his pencil on a Sunday. 
Sir Joshua readily acquiesced 

THE FIELD OF THE WORLD. 

Sow in the mom thy seed, 

At eve hold not thine hand ; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed,-^ 

Broad-cast it o*er the land. 
Beside all waters sow, 

The highway furrows stock ; 
Drop it where thorns and thistles grow, 

Scatter it on the rock. 
The good, the fruitful, gronnd, 

£xpect not here nor there; 
0*er hill and dale, by plots, His found; 

Go forth, then, everywhere. 
Thou know*st not which may thrire, 

The late or early sown ; 
Grace keeps the precious gema alive, 

When and wherever strown. 
And duly shall appear, 

In verdure, beauty, strength, 
Tho tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 

And the full com at lengtlL 
Thou canst not toil in vain ; 

Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 
Shall footer and mature the grain, 

For gamers in the sky. 
Thence, when the glorious end. 

The day of God is come. 
The angel*reapers shall descend. 

And Heaven cry, " Harvest home !'* 

James Montoomxrt, 
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DOMESTICATED BIRDS. 
The CoMMorc Fowl 
Is indigenous in forests in India, both on the continent 
and the adjacent islands; but it has been domesticated from 
a very early period of history. Our numerous varieties 
have been produced originally by a mixture of wild and 
of tame species, and latterly by crossing the tame breeds. 
The principal breeds now reared in Britain are, the common 
dunghill^ the Dorking^ which is the largest, and is much 
prized for the table, but in this respect is surpassed by the 
Poland, The every-dag hen ranks as one of the best 
laying kinds. The Bantams are also good in this respect, 
and will hatch the eggs of other birds, as pheasants, ducks, 
&c. The Chittagong, or Malay fowl, is a large variety, 
which lays freely, but its flesh is coarse. 

By removing the eggs as soon as they are laid, domestic 
fowls will continue, with good feeding and management, to 
produce them for the greatest part of the year. A good hen, 
well tended, will lay upwards of 140 eggs per annum, and 
also rear one or two broods of chickens. The weight of an 
egg varies from two to three ounces, according to the 
variety of the bird. Eggs may be kept sweet for three or 
four months, if the whole surface of tlie shell be covered 
with grease, to exclude the air entirely from the interior: 
they must be set on end, and packed in close chests, filled 
with straw, or better still, with sawdust. If the bird be 
kept from getting at lime, the eggs she lays will not have 
a hard shell, but will be otherwise perfect. 

The time of incubation is three weeks. Hatching of 
eggs by artificial heat is not practised in this country, 
the trouble and expense being greater than the price of 
the birds will compensate for. 

A large proportion of the eggs consumed in England is 
imported from foreign countries, as Denmark, Germany, 
the Netherlands, France : 60,000,000 of eggs per annum 
are furnished by France alone ; the other countries supply 
about 4,000,000 more. This may give a vague idea of the 
number actually consumed, but we are not- aware of any 
data existing for the calculation. 

Next to the eggs, feathers are the most important produce 
obtained from fowls. These are taken firom the bird as 
soon as it is killed, and while warm, in order to pcpserve 
the elasticity of the quill, which would be lost if the 
plucking were delayed. The infamous practice of plucking 
the living bird is going out of use, along with other bar- 
barous practices of times when even civilized man was 
totally regardless of the feelings of animals, if they came 
in competition with his own selfish wants. 

Feathers are used for stuffing beds, pillows, &c., and for 
forming sundry ornaments of dress and furniture: but 
those for the latter purposes, especially, are obtained from 
a variety of other birds, as the Ostrich, Heron, Swan, 
Peacock, Bird of Paradise, &c. 3,103 cwt. of feathers for 
beds, &c., were imported into Britain in the year 1829. 

Thb Turkey, Guinea-Hen, &c. 

The Turkey is now well known to be indigenous in North 
America, where they are black ; but domestication has pro- 
duced a change in the tints of the plumage. Tliere are 
but few varieties in this country, the black Norfolk breed 
being that most esteemed. This bird requires more care in 
rearing than the common fowl, but there is nothing parti- 
cular in the management that need be dwelt on. They are 
usually fattened to be eaten at Christmas. Tlie Norfolk 
Turkey has been known to weigh twenty-five or even 
thirty pounds, but fifteen may bo the average of the living 
bird, and, when prepared for cooking, about ten or twelve 
pounds* 

The female lays from fifteen to thirty eggs, but usually 
hatches but half: the time of incubation is one month. 

Turkey feathers are used for similar purposes to those of 
the common Fowl, &o. 

The Guinea* Hen, as its name implies, is a native of 
Africa; but it has been introduced into every part of the 
globe. In habits, treatment, &c., it resembles the other 
gallinaceous birds. Its flesh is said to unite the merits of 
the Turkey and Pheasant ; but it does not often appear 
even at the tables of the wealthy, and is rather kept as a 
curiosity than for an article of food. They are bold, restless, 
active birds; their cry being peculiar, and tolerable only by 
association, if even with that aid. 
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AQUATIC BIRDS 
The Goosb 
Is indif^enous in all northern latitudes, and in its wild state 
is a bird of passage, retiring to the south on the approach 
of severe weather. Like most other animals, domestication 
has changed its habits and the colour of its plumage, which 
IS invariably the same in the wild bird. The domestic 
Goose rarely makes use of its wings, and passes the day on 
commons, near pools of water, or else in the farm-yard. 

There are several varieties, but they are not worth enu- 
merating. The greatest numbers are raised in Lincolnshire, 
and annually sent to London to be fattened for market. 
The female breeds twice in a year, and lays from ten to 
fifteen eggs: she sits twenty-five or thirty days. 

The obligations of literature to Geese are generally known 
and admitted; but the unhappy bird purchases this dis- 
tinction at the cost of being tortured twice a year, besides 
the sufferance of the same pain three times more, when 
the feathers alone are taken. It is to be hoped that the 
art of makmg metallic pens will be so much improTed as 
to render this inhuman proceeding unnecessary *. 

Thb Duck 
Is also a native of our islands, as well as the rest of Europe, 
and, like the Goose, has been much changed in the colour 
of the plumage, by cultivation. There are but few varieties ; 
one species recently introduced from America, called the 
Canvas-backed, is said to surpass the old in its flavour. The 
commonest variety has been introduced from France, and 
is hence called the Rhone Duck, it is larger than our indi- 
genous kinds. 

The season of laymg begins in February the female is 
very prolific, producing from ten to fifteen eggs succes- 
sively, and sitting for thirty days. Where ducks are reared 
in quantities, it is common to set the eggs under hens to 
hatch. The distress of the nurse on seeing her young 
brood take to the water as soon as they are come out of 
the shell, has been often alluded to in descriptions of 
rural scenery 

The duck is a gross-feeding bird, and will eat a great 
deal of animal food of the rankest kind. The flesh is 
brown, like that of the goose, but not so strong. The 
flavour of the wild-duck is far superior to that of the tame 
bird ; and, accordingly, the capture of wild birds is carried 
on' in the fenny counties to a great extent, and with great 
ingenuity, as will be described in another plaoe. 

THE PIGEON 

Is too intimately connected with all our ideas of rural life 
to be passed over, though it is rather an object of amuse- 
ment than of profit, notwithstanding the quantity annually 

• We shall have to recur to the subject of pena of all dcscriptioM 
in a subsequent paper 



consumed for food. There are three species indigenous in 
Britain, but the common pigeon is the one which is domes- 
ticated, and of which the varieties, produced by the atten- 
tion paid to the breed by fanciers, are numerous. The 
quality of possessing a power of motion far surpassing in 
velocity that of any other animal, was probably the incen 
tive to the improvement and cultivation of this bird. This 
rapid flight is possessed in the highest degree by that 
variety called the Carrier, which can travel at the rate of 
forty miles in an hour for days together. The Pigeon pos- 
sesses a larger crop, in proportion, than most birds ; it feeds 
its young by storing this receptacle fhll of food, which un- 
dergoes a partial digestion, and is thus rendered more fit 
for the tender stomach of the young bird. One species, 
much prized by the fanciers, has its crop so permanently 
protuberant as to disfigure the bird, and ^ive it a ridiculous, 
conceited, pouting air, which has given nse to the name by 
which it is distinguished. 

The Pigeon in America possesses a fecundity which causes 
an increase of their numbers to an extent which rivals, if 
not surpasses, the hosts of locusts of the East, the herrings 
and mackarel of the deep, and far transcends that of any 
other bird or quadruped r. Urged by the scarcity of food 
produced by their countless numbers, on the western side of 
the Alleghany mountains, they undertake long migrations 
to new districts. On their journeys they are seen in masses 
high in the air, which for many hours darken the day, and 
which have been computed to contain some thousand mil 
lions of birds. The devastation committed on whole forests 
by these visitors, are described as equalling that which a 
hurricane would produce ; hundreds of acres of dense woods 
are entirely stripped of their -verdure, and the branches 
broken down by the weight of the clustering Pigeons, 
while the earth is covered to a depth of several inches with 
their dung. When on their flignt, or while roosting, the 
flocks are the constant object of attack both by man and 
other animals ; the birds are knocked down f^om the trees 
by thousands, or suffocated by the fumes of sulphur burnt 
under their roosting-nlaccs. Hogs are driven into the 
woods to fatten on tne bodies of the slaughtered birds, 
while vultures, hawks, panthers, foxes, bears, and other 
animals of prey, glut themselves on the defenceless prey, 
and yet there appears no diminution in their numbers. 

Pigeons appear to possess the vital energy in a remark- 
able degree. The temperature of their blood is higher than 
that of most other birds, and their passions are violent ; of 
their muscular power, their velocity of flight is a sufficient 
proof. One other fact relating to Pigeons is deserving of 
mention. The dung of those oirds is the most powerful of 
all animal manures, stimulating vegetation in a remarkable 
degree; so much so, indeed, as to render it necessary 
always to mix it with some other substance before it is 
applied to the land. 

t See also pa^e 15 of tha present Volume. 
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THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY, 
IN 1688-9. 

The interest of the dethroned king, James the 
Second, vras predominant in Ireland at the period ol 
the Revolution of 1688. While on the throne, he 
had given sufficient indications of his disposition 
towards Popery, by his extraordinary proceedings in 
that kingdom to subvert the Protestant Church. 
Three of the judges had been removed simply because 
they were Protestants, and their places were supplied 
by bigoted Papists, raised for that purpose to the 
bench, and who, along with other Popish lawyers, 
were admitted into the Privy Council. The revenues 
of the bishoprics, as the sees became vacant, were 
assigned to Popish prelates; and the priests were 
ordered to appear pubhcly in the dress by which 
they were distinguished. Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, 
had been appointed Lord Lieutenant, a nobleman 
whose private conduct was as profligate, as his attach- 
ment to the Romish Church was intolerant, and who 
made it his boast that he would soon restore that 
Church to its former affluence and pomp in Ireland. 
Some of the corporations in the principal cities were 
deprived of their charters, and new ones granted, in 
which two-thirds of the members were to be Roman 
Catholics. The whole country was in a state of in- 
surrection, and Popery for the time predominant A 
Vol. VIIL 



general massacre of the Protestants was intended; 
and Sunday, the 9th day of December, 1688, was 
the day appointed for the execution of the horrid plot. 
The priests delivered the most furious harangues in 
their chapels, and exhorted their hearers to perpetrate 
the greatest crimes under pretence of religion. " A 
sermon,*' says Mr. Graham, " preached to the Popish 
garrison of Deny, in the open market- house, in 
October, 1683, contributed much to alarm the Pro- 
testants, some of whom were the hearers. The subject 
of this sermon was Saul's treatment of the Amalekites, 
in which the preacher strongly insisted on the danger 
of sparing those whom Heaven had devoted to de- 
struction. The Popish priests, casting away all regard 
for a clerical appearance, assumed swords, turned 
military commanders, and exercised the new-raised 
soldiers. In every part of the island Papists enlisted 
themselves, and their priests suflfered no man to como 
to mass that did not arm himsirlf with a skein and a 
half-pike." 

Such was the state of Ireland when it was under- 
stood that James the Second had been deposed; but 
the intelligence of that event did not discourage the 
adherents of the fallen monarch, while their pro- 
ceedings tended still farther to increase the alarm of 
the Protestants, whose flight was now almost general; 
life and property being no longer considered secure. 
In the province of Ulster, however, where the Pro- 
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testauts were more numerous^ especially in the coun- 
ties of Down and Derry^ a strong disposition was 
manifested to act on the defensive} and the city of 
Londonderry, or Deny, as it is more commonly 
termed, was selected as their head-quarters and place 
of resort. Their fears were naturally increased when 
they learned that Antrim's Regiment, composed of 
Iru^men and Scotch Highlanders, aU Papists, was 
advancing towards the city. These men, in number 
about 1200, had the reputation of being most savage 
and reckless individuals, animated with a deadly 
hatred towards the Protestants, and in particular 
towards the members of the Established Church. 

James himself had landed at Kinsale, a seaport in 
the county of Cork, whence he marched to Dublin, 
and made a solemn procession into that city, headed 
by the Popish bishops and their clergy. His pro- 
fessions of security to the Protestants were soon 
discovered to be hypocritical: he had resolved to 
reduce them by force, and his advisers counselled 
him to exterminate them altogether. 

Londonderry, the chief city of the North of Ireland, 
the capital of the county of the same name, and the 
see of a bishop, is beautifully situated on the western 
banks of the river Foyle. The river, which at the 
city is as wide as the Thames at Greenwich, and is 
navigable for the largest vessels, ejqpands itself into 
a laige bay about four miles below the city, called 
Lough Foyle. The city, which commanded a most 
important district, the walls being a mile in circuit, 
six feet thick, and twenty-four feet high. Its easy 
access from the sea also afforded it peculiar advan- 
tages j and to the possession of it was deemed of 
more importance than even that of Dublin itself. 
The governor, a gentleman of the name of Lundyj 
secretly favoured James. 

In December, 1688, James advanced with an army 
of 20,000 men, well equipped in every respect, and 
led by him in person. The garrison of Derry con- 
sisted of about 7400 men, and the population of the 
city was about 30>000. When James appeared, Lundy 
reilised to defend the city, and proposed its instant 
surrender. As soon as his intention was known, 
the greatest consternation prevailed. At this crisis, 
the euthuciiasm of a few apprentice-boys completely 
defeated the intention of the governor, and swayed 
perhaps the political destinies of the empire -, for if 
James had obtained possession of Derry, he would 
have been virtually master of Ireland. These lads, 
(there were only nine of them,) as soon as the troops 
of James appeared within sixty yards of the Ferry- 
gate which communicates immediately with the river, 
raised the draw-bridge, and locked the gate; the 
other three gates were secured in a similar manner. 
This enthusiasm was soon communicated to the 
citizens ; and when the place was summoned to sur- 
render, an indignant refusa) was returned. This 
exploit is annually commemorated in Derry by the 
Apprentice Boys, as their successors are now termed, — 
an association which contains men of the highest rank 
and most illustrious name in the United Empire. 

fhe city, secure enough on ordinary occasions, was 
oy no means capable of sustaining a vigorous siege. 
The fortifications were in a dilapidated state; the 
stores scanty; and the great number of inhabitants. 
an encumbrance to the besieged *. Lundy had with- 

• Tb« Uiwn WW weak ip iu fortiBcations, the wall being less than 
nine feet thick along the iace of the rampart, with a ditch and eight 
baitioni. and aoroe newlycfaised outworks. Of all the ^ns upon 



the walls, vafneh had been a present to the city fxom the London 
teomp^nieSjiPearl? half a century before this lime, scarcely twenty 
were fit for use ; and nearly twenty thousand women, children, and 
men unanned, ur incapable of bearing arms, diminishfid the proba- 
Ulity of the garrison bein^ able to sustain a protracted siege.^ 
HHtvry •/ ih^ Site* of Lonimderry, by th« EcY. J, Graham, p. 106. 



drawn the garrison under his command; thus leaving 
the citizens no other means of protection than what 
zeal, perseverance, and courage, might inspire in 
defence of their religion and their liberties. Without 
a governor, and without resources, it was nevertheless 
determined to hold out against the powerful and 
well-provided army by which the city was invested. 

In the extremity to which the inhabitants were re- 
duced, a humble clergjrman was the means, iind^r 
Providence, of exciting them to vigilant exertions, 
and to maintain a siege almost unexampled in modem 
history. George Walker, rector of the parish of 
Donaghmore, in the county of Tyrone, was the indi- 
vidual whose name is associated with this remarkable 
transaction. Of the early history of Walker we 
know nothing, except that he was originally from 
Yorkshire, and rector of the above parish, and of 
another in the same county. He had distinguished 
himself by raising a regiment at Dungannon, an 
ancient town eleven miles from the archiepiscopai 
city of Armagh, for the protection of that part of the 
country, and to support the Protestant cause. On 
this occasion he rode to Deny, (a city in which, by 
his own account, he had never been before,) to con- 
sult with Governor Lundy about the defence of Dun- 
gannon. Lundy had not actually abandoned the city, 
but he had retired to his own house, and positively 
refused to hold out the place. The enthusiasm of 
the citizens, however, was not to be overcome. 
Walker, who was completely aware of Lundy's po- 
litical leanings, exhorted ^the citizens, in the market- 
place, to maintain their rehgion and liberties: the 
citizens responded to the call, and chose Walker to 
be their governor. They associated with him a 
gentleman named Baker, who held the rank of maj<ir 
in the army, that, if one should fall, they might not 
be left without a commander. By their direction, the 
citizens were formed into eight regimepts^ amounting 
to upwards of 7000 men, and about 330 officers. 
Lundy, the governor, was allowed to depart in dis- 
guise t, and all those who did not choose to remain 
were permitted to leave the city. The gates were 
locked, and a contemptuous refusal was returned to 
the summons of the besiegers. Besides the new 
governor, seventeen clergymen of the Established 
Church, and seven dissenting ministers, remained 
within the city, cheerfully sharing the labours and 
dangers of the siege. Every day the people were 
collected within the cathedral, and exhorted to 
courage in the most fervent spirit of devotion suited 
to their circumstances. '' A garrison wc had,** says 
Walker in his Diary, *' composed of a number of 
poor people, frightened from their own homes, and more 
fit to hide themselves than to face an enemy. When 
we considered that we had no persons of any expe- 
rience in war among us; that we had but few horse 
to sally out with, and no forage; no engineers to in- 
struct us in our works; no fire- works, not so much 
as a hand-grenade, to annoy the enemy; not a gun 
well mounted in the whole town; that we had so 
many mouths to feed, and not above ten days* pro- 
vision, in<the opinion of our former governors ; that 
every day several left us, and gave constant intelli- 
gence to the enemy; — ^in all human probability wc 
could not think ourselves in less danger than the 
Israelites at the Red Sea. But the resolution and 
courage of om: people, and the necessity we w^ere 
under, and the great confidence and dependance 
among us on God Almighty, that He would take 
care of and preserve us, made us overlook all these 
difficulties.** 

The army of James, which he superintended in 

t HteKap«diath«drQ»oCaMllerofmatchQs, 
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person, vras' iMoamanJed by Marshal Conrad Dc 
Rosen, a German officer, and amounted to upwards 
of 20,000 well 'disciplined men, French and Irish, 
with a tolerable train of artillery. Rosen had tlie 
reputation of being peculiarly savage in his disposi- 
tion ; and probably the dreadiiil menaces he uttered 
a{;ainst the citizens, confirmed them in their resolution 
to defend it. The siege began about the middle of 
April, and for eleven days the assaults were continued 
without the slightest success. Repeated sallies were 
made by the besieged, not certainly according to 
military tactics, but in a manner denoting the deter- 
mined spirit by which they were actuated. On the 
21st they made a desperate attack on James*s army, 
and killed 200 men, with the loss of only four indi- 
viduals on their side. James himself returned dis- 
appointed to Dublin, leaving Rosen to carry on the 
siege, and peevishly observing, that if his army had 
been English soldiers, they would have brought him 
the town piece- meal. 

In this state the garrison contrived to hold out 
during the months of May and June, when it was 
announced to them by Rosen, that if they did not 
surrender the place by the 1st of July, the neigh- 
bouring country would be plundered, and the in- 
habitants driven under the walls of the city to perish 
as a public spectacle. By this time, disease and 
famine had made fearfxil inroads in the city. Major 
Baker, Walker's colleague, fell a victim to the fever 
which prevailed 3 yet, when their numbers were so 
reduced by hunger and fatigue that they could 
scarcely bear their arms, they threatened instant 
death to any one who even hinted at a surrender. 
Horses, dogs, cats, and mice, formed the provisions 
of the garrison; and some idea of their condition 
may be formed from the prices which these com- 
modities brought. A pound of horse-flesh was sold 
for one shilling and sixpence; a quarter of a dog, 
fattened by eating dead bodies, five shillings and six- 
pence ; a dog's head, two shillings and sixpence 3 a 
cat, four shillings and sixpence; a rat, one shilling; 
a mouse, sixpence; a pound of tallow, four shillings; 
a pound of salted hide, one shilling; a pound of 
horse-blood, one shilling; a horse-pndding, sixpence; 
a handful of chicken-weed, one penny; a quart of 
meal, one shilling. To such a state were they re- 
duced, that they had no prospect of subsistence ex- 
cept by bating the bodies of the dead ; and Walker, 
in his Diary of the Siege, mentions an instance of a 
fat gentleman of his acquaintance, who actually hid 
himself for several dajrs, " because he imagined that 
some of the soldiers, who were perishing by hunger, 
looked at him with a greedy eye." Yet their situation 
had no effect in inducing them to surrender. Walker 
continued his daily exhortations from the pulpit, 
assuring them that the Almighty would grant deliver- 
ance, and entreating them to defend the place to the 
last extremity, and reminding them of the importance 
of their perseverance to the cause of the Protestant 
religion. 

It would be tedious to narrate all the transactions 
and sufferings of the garrison during this almost 
unexampled siege. Every day their numbers were 
lessened by death, and enfeebled by himger and 
disease. The 1st of July arrived, and still the garri- 
son showed no disposition to surrender the city. In 
fulfilment of his threat, Rosen, on the following 
morning, caused some thousands of Protestants from 
the country districts to be brought before the walls. 
Old men, women, and children, were all huddled 
together in this promiscuous assembly, and Rosen 
threatened to massacre every individual. The garrison 
looked oa in silence, but would not shield; nay, even 



the wretched sufferers, while actoally perishing before 
the walls, with bended knees and uplifted hands, 
besought them not to consider their distress, but to 
defend their own lives and their religion against an 
enemy so barbarous and inhuman ! Mortified by 
their obstinacy, Rosen caused gibbets to be erected 
opposite the walls, and declared that every prisoner 
he took should be immediately executed. For three 
days, this famishing multitude lay before the walls of 
Derry, without sustenance or shelter of any kind. 
The besieged, in turn, only exhibited the greater 
ardour. They also erected gibbets, and assured 
Rosen that every prisoner in tibe city would be exe- 
cuted if he persisted in his threat. The rough soldier 
relented in his intentions, and permitted the motley 
crowd of sufferers to depart; but they found their 
houses ravaged and plundered by the soldiers, their 
produce destroyed, and their crops tram]^ed. 

The besieged in the mean time continned, notwith- 
standing their distresses, to make repeated and suc- 
cessful sallies on their enemies. Their numbers were 
now reduced from 7500 to 4300, a third part of 
whom were totally unserviceable by disease and 
famine. At length, on the 30th of July, after a 
siege of 104 days, two vessels, the Mountjoy, of Derry, 
and the Phoenix, of Coleraine, were seen advancing 
under the protection of the Dartmouth frigate, 
towards the town, laden with provisions. A heavy 
fire was immediately opened by the army of James 
on the vessels, which was returned with great vigour 
by the crews. The Mountjoy ran i^round on ap- 
proaching the shore, — a circumstance which the 
besiegers hailed with extravagant joy, while the half- 
famished garrison beheld the accident with the most 
intense anxiety from the walls, and were almost 
stupified with despair. But while the besiegers were 
preparing to board her, she fired her guns, and the 
shock caused her to fioat. She advanced towards 
the city, and was followed by the two others. The 
relief which she brought raised the siege ; and it ap- 
pears from Walker*s statement, that at this time they 
only calculated on two days' life, their whole store 
being nine lean horses ; and a pint of meal to each 
man. Thus concluded the memorable siege of Derry, 
in which the Popish Pretender lost nearly 9000 men. 



Times of calamity and confusion have ever been pro- 
ductive of Rreat minds. The purest ore is produced in 
the hottest tumaee, and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited 
from the darkest 8torm.-*-C. 



Prids is observed to defeat its own end, by bringing the 
man who seeks esteem and reverence into contempt.—— 

BOLINOBROKB. 



A Clergyman was once accosted by a Doctor, a professed 
Deist, who asked him « if he fdUowed preaching to save 
souls ?"— «' Yes.*' « If he ever si w a soul ?"— " No.*' " If 
he ever heard a soul?'*—" No." " If he ever tasted a 
soul ?"— *« No." " If he ever sluelt a soul ?"— " No." " If 
he ever felt a soul?"—" Yes." " Well," said the Doctor, 
" there are four of the five senses against one upon the 
question, whether there be a soul." The clergymau then 
asked if he were a doctor of medicine. — " Yes." " If he 
ever saw a pain ? — " No." " If he ever heard a pain ?" — 
*'No." "If he ever tasted a pain?"— "No." "If ho 
ever smelt apain?"— " No." " If he ever felt a pain ?"— 
" Yes." " Well, then," said the clergyman, " there are 
also four senses asainst one upon the question whether 
there be a pain ; and yet, sir, you know that there is a pain, 
and I know that there is a soul." 



That man's end is easy and happy, whom death finds 
with a weak body, and a strong soul. — Bishop Hall. 

CuTTNiNO is nothing else but the fool's sub<(titute for 
wisdom. — Skblton 

228—2 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. No. XIX. 

Of the Various Arts kmploykd in Capturino or 
Killing Wild Animals. 

It appears from what has been stated in the preceding 
papers of this series, that man has never been able to 
domesticate more than a few of the animals which supply 
him with food or clothing, or in some way or other con- 
tribute to his wants or gratifications ; hence those must be 
ranked among the Useful Arts, which are employed to 
capture or destroy the wilder inhabitants of the earth, of 
the air, or of the water. 

The instinctive feeling of self-preservation, early stimu- 
lated invention to contrive means for subduing the more 
ferocious beasts of prey. When increase of population, 
and the consequent improved means of defence and secu- 
rity, rendered these formidable animals no longer sources 
of apprehension, man gratified his natural passion for 
excitement, in the pleasures and perils of the chase, and 
l)ecamo the aggressor and persecutor of animals which had 
now learned to fly from him. 

Whatever may be the motives of the chase, utility or 
pleasure, the means adopted for capturing any animal 
must be regulated by its habits. Great inj^onuity is re- 
quired in hunting those which possess rapidity of motion, 
or are endowed with an acute sense of sight or smelling ; 
and man has in these cases availed himself of the same 
faculties, in that invaluable companion and assistant, the 
dog ; the varieties of which are endowed with tliese senses 
in an eminent degree, united to strength and activity. 

Before entering on any description of the particular 
kinds of chase, and of the animals which are their object, 
we shall briefly describe the principal weapons and in- 
struments used in hunting, in various countries, and at 
different periods. 

The Bow is certainly the oldest weapon used by man, 
either in war or hunting. Every nation has attributed its 
invention to some mythological personage, which not only 
indicates its antiquity, but proves that the discovery was 
common to many and not that of any oni) individual. 
The bow is mentioned in the oldest of the Sacred Writings, 
(Gen. XX. 21.)* and also in the earliest profane work, now 
extant, the Homeric Poems, in which that of Pandarus is 
described as made of the horns of a Goat or Deer, as the 
weapon is to the present day, among most Eastern nations. 

The form of the bow depends on the material of which 
it is made ; but there is no doubt that beauty has often 
been consulted at the expense of efficiency. The long, 
English bow, formed of one piece of wood, is that which 
is certainly the most effectual ; but not being portable by 
men who ride on horseback, a shorter bow was adopted for 
cavalry, by all nations which used tlie weapon. It will bo 
easily understood, that the velocity of the arrow, if assumed 
as constant, must depend either on the length of time the 
string is acting on it, or on the proportionably increased 
force with which it acts, if that time is diminished; now 
tTie shorter the bow, the shorter the versed-sine of the arc 
when it is bent, that is, the sooner the arrow quits the 
string ; and to counterbalance this diminution in the time 
of action, the stronger or more rigid the bow itself must 
be, in order to increase its elastic force. 

As a weapon of war. the long-bow was for many centuries 
celebrated for its efficiency in the hands of our own 
archers, whose skill wao a theme of exultation for English 
historians, and of lamentation for the chroniclers of Fmnce 
and Scotland, during the period from Henry the Second, 
down to the time of Henry the Fifth. In such hands, the 
bow was hardly less efrectual than the rifle of modern 
days. An arrow could be sent through common armour, 
and even through oaken doors three inches thick; while 
such was the precision of aim attained by many from fre- 
quent practice, that they could hit a mark as small as any 
aimed at by a rifle, and with nearly as frequent success. 

The English, or Long Bow, when unstrung, is perfectly 
straight, tapering equally from tlie middle to each end! 
The ends are tipped with horn, or iron, which prevents the 
wood from being split by the string, as it would otherwise 
be liable to be, if the notch for it were made in the wood 
itself. The length of the bow varies according to the 
staturo of him who is to use it, — six feet being the extreme 
length ; the rule generally was, that the length of the bow 
should be equal to the height of the bearer. 

The English bow was usually made of yew ; and when 
that wood became comparatively exhausted in England, 
yew-staves, for bows, were imported from the Levant. 



There are 'several clauses in old statutes, for the enoou- 
ragement of this branch of trade ; and the laws affecting 
archery generally, prove the importance of it in the esti 
matioii of our ancestors. Bows are now made of ash, 
alder, hazel, hickory, cocoa, and lance-wood : it is usual to 
back the bow, by gluing a thinner strip of another elastic 
wood along the back of the principal one, of which the 
weapon is made. 

The shorter kind of bows, used by Eastern nations, are 
made of horn, no wood being sufficiently elastic and tough 
to bear the great degree of flexure required in these bows, 
for the reasons above alluded to. Two equal and similarly 
shaped horns, were selected to make the bow, and were 
joined at their bases, or thicker ends, in the middle. The 
graceful curve of the Grecian bow, as represented in all 
aiUique works of art, was probably the result of this con- 
struction. This form was poetically stated to have been 
borrowed from the contour of the upper human lip : it is 
well represented in the first figure of the adjoining cut, 
which is a Saxon bow, as drawn in an illuminated MS. of 
the tenth century. The bow was probably introduced into 
this country by the Romans, for it does not appear that 
the aboriginal Britons used this weapon, though they 
were great hunters, pursuing the Bear, Wolf, wild Oxen, 
Beaver, Stag, &c., all of which animals existed in Britain 
at the time of the first conquest of the country by the 
Romans. 




The ancient Scythian bow, and that used by the modern 
Tartars, differ from the usual construction, in being curved, 
when unstrung, in the contrary direction to that which 
they are made to assume when ready for use ; the strength 
requisite to bend such a bow is only attained by constant 
practice. A Turk has been known to shoot an arrow five 
hundred yards with such a bow; and they have sent one 
through a' shield, two inches thick, faced with brass. The 
secona figure represents this form of bow unstrung. 

The origin of the cross-bow is doubtful; in fact, the 
transition fVom the common bow to this form of the weapon, 
is too obvious to have escaped the attention of any people 
who were in the constant habit of using it. The Roman 
Ballista, was a gigantic Cross-Bow, and was probably the 
type from which the idea of the portable weapon was 
taken. The bow of the latter was usually made of steel, 
and a moveable lever was added, to enable the bearer to 
bend it in preparing it for use. This appenda^ to the 
larger cross-bows was rather complex, consisting of a 
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cylinder tamed round by. two handles, in order to wind on 
it a chain, which passed over pulleys made to slide on the 
stock ; the chain nad a hook at its end for the purpose of 
holding the string, to draw it back by the winding up of 
the chain. When the bow was bent, the string was held 
by a catch, which was released by a simple contrivance 
when the arrow was to be discharged. The third figure 
will explain the ordinary and simplest form of a Cross-Bow, 
as used in the fifteenth century : at the end of the stock 
is seen the stirrup, in which the foot was placed for the 
Npurpose of holding the weapon firmly, while the string was 
being drawn back, either by the hand, or by means of the 
lever. 

A shorter and stouter kind of arrow, called a Quarrel* ^ 
was used in the arbalest, or cross-bow. Three forms of these 
missiles are shown at fig.^. Two shafts for ordinary 
bows are represented at 5; one with a plain spear-head, the 
other barbed, but this latter was rarely used. For an 
English six-feet bow, the arrow ought to be a yard long ; a 
•* cloth-yard shaft,'* is the expression in the well-known 
poem of Chevy-Chase. In England arrows were made of 
light wood ; but among Eastern nations, and savage tribes, 
reeds are chiefiy employed for this purpose. The feathers 
nt tlie end of the arrow are added to steady its flight 
through the air; and by fixing these on the arrow-slightly 
spirally, the resistance of the air against, these oblique 
feathers, communicates a rotatory motion, by which that 
flight is rendered much more direct, on well-known mecha- 
nical principles. 

The Spears and Lances used in hunting are of the 
simplest form (see fig. 6), varying principally in their 
length or strength ; when they are intended to be cast or 
thrown from the hand, they are cnWed javelins. In hunt- 
ing on foot, the weapon was seldom so employed ; and in 
this case the spear-head ought not to bo barbed, as this 
form prevents the withdrawing of the weapon when the 
animal is pierced, and the hunter would cither have to quit 
bold of his spear, or would be endangered by endeavouring 
to recover it. 

The Hahpoon (fig. 7) is a spear of particular construc- 
tion, which must be described from its importance in whale- 
fishing.* The harpoon is made wholly of iron ; the handle 
is thicker at one end, and is produced in a thinner rod, 
terminating in a broad, doubly-barbed head, which must be 
made of the best iron that can be procured, such as unites 
the properties of being exceedingly tough, or difficult to be 
broken, however much it may be bent, and yet will atlmit 
of a tolerably sharp edge. The length varies from three to 
five feet. This weapon is either thrown by hand, or else 
shot from a small gun ; it has a rope attached to it, by 
which it is recovered, and by means of which the boat is 
enabled to follow, or be dragged by the wounded Whale. 

Whenever men hunt from necessity, to procure food and 
clothing, they will, of course, emploj^ the most effectual 
weapons; those by which they can obtain the greatest quan- 
tity of prey in the shortest time, and with the least trouble 
or danger. Fire-arms have accordingly superseded the use 
of every other, with professional hunters of all nations 
acquainted with gunpowder; and the spear and bow are 
now only employed by those, who follow the chase for 
pleasure, and who wisn to exhibit personal address and 
courage; or by savage tribes which do not possess fire- 
arms. 

The Rifle is the most important kind of gun used in- 
hunting, especially in Northern America, where the accu- 
racy of aim attained by the back-settlers, the Canadians, 
and the native Indians, is commemorated by all travellers 
in those regions ; according to whom, to be able to hit a 
deer in full course with a ritte-ball in the head, is no un- 
common |ualification. 

The superiority of the rifle over other fire-arms, is partly 
owing to the greater length of the barrel, but chiefly to 
that peculiarity in the construction of this part, to which 
the weaiwn owes its name. The bore is grooved throughout 
its length with three or four shallow notches, cut slightly 
spirally. The bnllet, which must be cast to fit the barrel 
very tightly and truly, when forcibly rammed down, is cut 
and moulded in corresponding ridges fitting into these 
notches; hence, when the rifle is discharged, the ball is 
turned round by the screw-like groores, and acquires, on 
quitting the piece, a rotatory motion, which causes it to 
move in a straight line, on the same mechanical principles 
above alluded to, in describing the feathered arrow. 

• Thft «rord was taken froa the carreaii, or carrel, u Norman- 
f rencb, a square, from the form of the head of the arrow. 



THE NATIVES OF SWAN-RIVER. 

Every authentic piece of information connected with this 
increasing settlement is valuable. The following fact, 
which is related in a simple and artless manner, by one 
who lives near the spot where it occurred, sets the dis- 
position of the natives in a very pleasing light. The 
affecting calamity which two of them were the means* 
under Providence, of remedying, seems to have called 
forth such tenderness and active zeal on their parts as 
would have done honour to any human being, however 
well instructed. Indeed, judging from this statement, 
we cannot but feel that the character of the natives, 
(who are well styled, at present, the most abject of 
human creatures,) presents a good ground in which to 
plant the truths of our holy Religion. 

About' half-past seven o'clock on the evening of the 
11th of December, 1834, it was reported to Mr. 
Norcott, that one of Mr. Hales children, a boy, 
between five and six years of age, was missing, and 
that he had not been seen since one o'clock on that 
day, when his brother left him on the beach, looking 
at some soldiers who were fishing there. The natuval 
conclusion was, that the child had mistaken his path 
on returning home, and had wandered into the bush. 
Immediate search was made, conceiving that he could 
not have gone far from the settlement, and was kept 
up for two hours, indeed till the darkness of the 
night compelled the party to relinquish all hope of 
finding him. 

At four o'clock the next morning Mr. Norcott, 
accompanied by Corporal Blyth, of the 21st regi- 
ment. Smith of the police, and the two natives, 
Migo and Molly-Dobbin, who are now attached to 
the mounted police corps, set out to renew the search, 
fully calculating upon finding the little boy in less 
than an hour. They soon came upon the track 
where he had been the preceding day, and pursued it 
for some distance to tlie northward, when it was lost* 
by all but the natives, who, notwithstanding the 
wind had been blowing very fresh, and had rendered 
the trace imperceptible to an unpractised eye, still 
continued to follow them up along the beach for about 
four miles, when they intimated that he had turned 
into the bush ; here they still followed him into an 
almost impenetrable thicket, through which they said 
he must have crawled on his hands and knees. Their 
progress was now very slow, in consequence of the 
thick bush, and the difficulty of perceiving the track 
on the loose sand ; but the acuteness of the natives, 
who are certainly most astonishingly gifted, led them 
through it} and in about an hour's time they regained 
the beach j the boy having made a circuit inland of 
of about 400 yards. The track was now more 
strongly marked, and was perceptible to the whole 
party, continuing so over a space of about five miles, 
occasionally in and out of the bush. At the end of 
about nine miles further, the natives were quite at a 
fault, owing to his having left the beach and entered 
a thicket, which it was with difficulty they could push 
themselves tlirough 3 they, however, persevered, and 
delighted the party by every now and then crying 
out, " Me meyal geena!" meaning, " I sec the foot- 
marks." Mr. Norcott, who was on horseback, find- 
ing great difficulty in passing through the scrub, took 
a position on a high hill, overlooking the untiring 
progress of the natives in the hollow below. They 
were then making their way through a perfect mass 
of matted bushj and Mr. Norcott informs us, such 
was the apparent difficulty in tracking the child, that 
he was about to despair of success, when, to his 
astonishment, they held up a cap, which was known 
to belong to the boy. Tliis circumstance cheered 
them in their pursuit, and about half an hour after- 
wards the track directed them again to the beach. 
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They proceeded until they reached the sand-cliffs^ 
about ten or twelve miles from Clarence ; one native 
continuing to walk a little way in the bush, in order 
to be certain that the boy had not crossed or left the 
beach, and the other remaining with the party on 
the beach. Here it was ascertained that he had 
again taken to the bush, and they found no difficulty 
ill tracking him until they came to an elevated spot 
where the wind had entirely effaced the marks of his 
feet. This was a most anxious moment, as even the 
natives seemed to be doubtful whether they would 
again discover the track. Migo, however, descended 
the hill, persisting in search along the plains inland, 
and, after having made a circuit of about half a mile, 
was once more so fortunate to fall in with the track 3 
but, notwithstanding they had found it, they were 
sorely perplexed to retain it, and were kq)t near the 
spot for two hours, off and on, losing and again 
discovering it. 

The party had nearly given up all hope of seeing 
the child, when Molly-Dobbin pointed out the track 
on the side of a deep ravine. They were then about 
600 yards from the beach. The natives then went 
down into the ravine and commenced hallooing, 
thinking the child might be asleep in the bush, and 
still persevered in pressing through the thickest 
scrub, and the most diflicult country to penetrate 
through which they had yet passed 5 and observing 
by the tracks, that the child had evidently been there 
within a very short period, they journeyed on with a 
better hope of obtaining their object, and restoring 
the lost child to his afflicted parents. No sooner 
were these feelings of gratification excited at viewing 
the recent footsteps, than, at a distance of about 300 
yards, the child was seen lying on the beach, its littlt 
legs washed by the surf, and apparently in a state of 
insensibility. Mr. Norcott galloped up to him, and 
calling his name, the boy instantly jumped up. 
Another hour, and probably the child would haye 
perished, as the waves were rapidly gaining on him. 

The joy and delight of the two natives is described 
to have been beyond conception; and their steady per- 
severance, Mr. Norcott says, was beyond any thing 
he could have anticipated from them : when it is con- 
sidered that they walked a distance of nearly twenty- 
two miles, with their eyes, for ten hours, constantly 
fixed upon the ground, and at the same time evincing 
the most intense anxiety to be instrumental in rescu- 
ing the child from its impending fate, we cannot but 
esteem the act, and highly applaud the noble dispo- 
sition of these two savages. 

Mr. Norcott took the child up, and placing him on 
his horse before him, the party made the nearest 
road home, where they arrived at nine o'clock at 
night, having been a distance of thirty-nine miles, 
after being out seventeen hours without the shghtest 
refreshment. 

It is surprising that the child should have got so 
far, in the manner he must have been frequently 
compelled to force himself through the bush. He is 
not three .feet high. His clothes were much torn, 
and his body was covered with scratches and bruises. 
[From the Western Australian of Jan. 3, 1835.1 • "^ 



Hope is like the wing of an angel soaring up to heaven, 
and bears our prayers to the throne of God. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 



Hoot away despair I 

Never yield to sorrow ; 
The blackest sky may wear 

A sunny face to-morrow.— —ilffWam Cqffin. 



THE TRUE SOURCE OF CONTENTMENT/ 
There never was any system besides that of Chns- 
tianity which could effectually produce in the mind 
of man the virtue of Contentment. In order to 
make ns content with our present condition, many of 
the ancient philosophers tell us that our discontent 
only hurts ourselves, without being able to make any 
alleviation in our circumstances ; others, that what- 
ever evil befBls us, is derived to us by a fatal neces- 
sity, to which the gods themselves are subject ; while 
others very gravely tell the man who is miserable, that 
it is necessary he should be so, to keep up the har- 
mony of the universe, and that the scheme of Pro- 
vidence would be troubled and perverted were he 
otherwise. 

These and the like considerations rather silence 
than satisfy a man. They may show him that his 
discontent is unreasonable, but are by no means 
sufficient to relieve it. They rather give despair than 
consolation. In a word, a man m^t reply to one 
of these comforters as Augustus did to his friend, 
who advised him not to grieve for the death of a per- 
son whom he loved, because his grief could not fetch 
him back again : " It is for that very reason,'' said the 
Emperor, "that I grieve.'* Religion bears a more 
tender regard for human nature. It prescribes to a 
very miserable man the means oi bettering his con- 
dition; nay, it shows him that the bearing his 
afflictions as he ought to do, will naturally end in the 
removal of them. It makes him easy here, because 
it can make him happy hereafter. Upon the whole, 
a contented mind is the greatest blessing a man can 
enjoy in the present world ; and if m the present life 
his happiness arises from the subduing of his desires, 
it will arise in the next from the gratification of them. 
ADnisoN. 



COMMON USE OF METALS. 

If a convincing and familiar proof of the extensive 
application of the metals to the common purposes of 
life, were required, we need only refer to the case of 
many a common cottager, who could not carry on 
his daily concerns and occupations without the as- 
sistance of several of the metals. He could not, for 
instance, make his larger purchases, nor pay his rent, 
without silver, gold, and copper. Without iron he 
could neither dig, nor plough, nor reap ; and, with 
respect to his habitation, Uiere is scarcely a part 
of the structure itself, or of the furniture contained 
in it, which is not held together, to a greater or less 
extent, by means of the same metal; and many 
articles are either entirely of iron, or of iron partially 
and superficially coated with thi. Zinc and copper, 
and antimony, and lead, and tin, are component 
parts of his pewter and brazen utensils. 

Quicksilver is a main ingredient in the metallic 
coating of his humble muror : cobalt and platina, 
and metals, perhaps, more rare and costly than these, 
as chrome, are employed in the glazing of his drink- 
ing-cups and jugs. And, if he be the possessor of a 
fowling-piece, arsenic must be added to the foregoing 
list, as an ingredient in the shot with which he 
charges it; for it is arsenic which enables the shot, 
during the process of its granulation, to acquire that 
delicately spherical form by which it is characterized* 
So that, of the whole number of metals made use of by 
society at large, for common purposes, amounting to 
no less than twenty, more than half of these are either 
directly used by the peasant, or enter into the com« 
position of the furniture and implements employed 
by him.-<^Kn)D. 
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THE CANARY THAT FORSOOK ITS HOME. 
A FABLB. 

Thou who, on schemes of pleasure bent, 
Hegai*dle68 of thy friends* consent^ 
Unmoved by home-felt sympatliieB, 
Unchecked by duty*8 sterner tie«i 
Wouldst rashly fly the sheltering roof^ 
Endure a Fable's short reproof. 
Thou Beek*8t, perchance, a happier home 
The change a misery ma^ becomoj^ 
And in the hour of lone distress, 
Thv sweet be turned to bitterness. 
A little, foolish, fluttering thing, 
That late had flown on truant wing, 
Roused from his morning vision, now 
Stood shivering on a leafless bough. 
True, he had wandered all the day, 
And only thought of roort and play. 
And sat, and sung, and told his tale 
To feathered idlers in the vale ; 
Whilst pleasure filled his fluttering breast^ 
To think his voice excelled the rest. 
Nor had he stopped to ponder yet 
On his dear home, and friends* regret, 
Till evening came, and cold, and pain, 
With himger, in the dismal train : 
Then, lone and motionless he pined, 
In want of all heM left behind: 
And when the midnight dews came on. 
The little sufierer's iSe was gone ! 



The leafless branch swun^ to and fro, 
lloeked by the bleak wmd o*er my head, 

And, touched with thoughts of kindred woe. 
In many a human heart, I said: 

^' Alas! thou silly, trembling thing, 
Is this thy golden dream of bliss ? 

And hast thou plumed the truant wing^ 
To taste of freedom such as this? 

** Why bunt the gentle, silken ties. 
That bound thee to thy owner's haod ? 

What kinder mistress now supplies 
The food thy little wants demand? 

<< I*ve heard thee sing, and blithely, too^ 

Before you struggled to be firee ; 
Those feathers were of gloasier hue, 

Ere yet you dreamed of liberty. 

« I marked thy full and sparkjUng eye^ 
But ah, *tis dim and glazed now ; 

And vtdn this wjde expanse of s^y. 
For cold hath chained thee to the bongh 

^' In fondly seeking to be free, 
Thou'st met a chill and wintry air. 

And on the branch of forest tree, 
Nought but to pine and perish there.** — M. 



Wbils some animals exhibit individual powers in higher 
perfection, man stands for their superior, not only in com-^ 
bining in his own body all the senses and faculties which 
they possess, but in being endowed with moral and intel- 
lectual powers which are denied to them, and which at once 
Elace him at the head of the living creation, and constitute 
im a moral, religious, intelligenC and responsible being. 

— -COMBB. 



NoNX of the comforts of this life are pure and unmixed; 
there is something of vanitv mixed with all our earthly 
etnjoyments, and that cause th vexation of spirit Tliere is 
no sensual pleasure but is either purchased by some pain, 
or attended with it, or ends in it. — ^Tillotson. 



Whilst we are within the reach of troubles, we cannot be 
without the danger, and ou^ht not to be without the fisar, of 
sin; and it is as hard for us to escape sin, being in adversity, 
as to be calm in prosperity. Happy man, that still keeps 
the golden bridle of moderation upon his nations and 
affections, and who still keeps possession of himself, what- 
loever he lose Dossession of. 



POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
No* II. 



Among the remains of the manufactures of ancient 
nations, none are more conspicuous, or more gene- 
rally distributed, than vessels in the form of urns, 
or as they are more commonly called, vases. Al- 
though the materials of these are in most instances 
merely baked day, the makers appear to have exer- 
cised their greatest skiU kad ingenuity in their forma- 
tion; and the result is^ that in no instance is the 
taste of the earlier inhabitants of the earth displayed 
to greater advantage than in the efforts of the potter. 
Even the rudest nations exhibit traces of genius in 
the formation of their earthen utensils. Perhaps the 
per&ction of these apeeimens of ancient art may, in 
a considerable degree, be attributed to the nature of 
the material. The carver in wood, and the sculptor 
of marble, would find great difficulty in replacing any 
portion of their work, which might have been removed 
by want of caution; but the plastic nature of clay 
would enable the potter to retouch his work by the 
addition of fresh material, until his eye was satisfied 
with the correctness of its form. 

Although we have said that these remains of anti- 
quity are in general formed of clay, it must be under- 
stood that this is far from being constantly the case. 
They were often made of different kinds of metal, 
as silver, gold, brass, kc., sculptured in stone, or 
fashioned in a substance between glass and porcelain. 

One of the most celebrated of these vases is at 
present in the British Museum. It was formerly 
known by the name of the Barberini Vase, and was 
discovered about the end of the sixteenth century, in 
the Monte del Orano, about three miles from Rome. 
It was preserved for a length of time in the Barbe- 
rini palace, and from thence acquired its name. 

This vase is now called the Portland Vase, from its 
having been purchased of Sir W. Hamilton, about 
forty years since, by the late Duke of Portland. 
It is nine inches and three quarters in height, and 
twenty-two inches and three quarters in circumference. 
Its substance is semi-transparent, and consists of two 
bodies, of material resembling glass of different colours, 
intimately connected witii each other, and forming two 
distinct strata. The upper stratum, a beautiful white, 
serves for the figures, which are in relief; and the 
under one, a dark blue, forms the ground : the whale 
is wrought after the manner of a cameo, and exhibits, 
along with the design and workmanship of the finest 
bas-reliefs, the minute and delicate finishing of the 
best gems. The meaning of the figures with which 
this beautiful specimen of ancient art is decorated is 
not well understood; but most probably they are 
allegorical, or have some relation to the religious 
mysteries of the country, as the same subject is re- 
peated on other ancient remains. The most famous 
work of the celebrated Wedgewood was a mode^of 
this ancient urn. This model was purchased by the 
then Duchess of Portland for one thousand guineas. 
In addition to that purchased by the Duchess, fifty 
other casts were taken, whieh were sold for the sum 
of fifty guineas each. 

The Warwick Vase, called so from its possessors, 
the feunily of the Earl of Warwick, is another splendid 
specimen. It is of white marble, beautifully sculp- 
tured, and large enough to contain one hundred and 
sixty-three gallons of liquid; and is evidently of 
Grecian workmanship. 

We noticed* that soAe of these vessels contained 
oil, used in sacred mysteries. It seems to have been 
an aet •f religious duty among the Greeks, to pour 

• Sec Saturday MagaHnt, Vol. VII., p.^Oi 
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oil upon the tombs of their ancestors^ or on any piece 
of sculpture erected in commemoration of some pe- 
culiar event. " A man true to the duties of religion/* 
says a Greek historian^ ''stops as soon as he perceives 
in any place a stone that has been anointed -, he takes 
his lecythe, he pours the oil respectfully upon that 
stone, and does not leave it without having first bent 
his knee before it.** A similar custom is noticed in 
the Old Testament after the vision of Jacobs and in 
commemoration of that event : ** And Jacob rose up 
early in the morning, and took the stone that he had 
put for his pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of it.*' — Gen, xxviii. 18. 

From the remains of the pottery of the Romans 
which have been preserved to the present time, it ap- 
pears that they had made great progress in the art of 
manufacturing it, as far as regards elegance of form, 
and taste in the ornamental parts of the work. The 
above engraving contains a representation of several 
ancient Etruscan vases, as they have been called^ from 
Etruria, the portion of the Roman empire in which 
they were discovered. They are all of red clay, and 
generally covered with ornaments on a black ground. 
Vases of this description have also been found in 
Sicily, and among the ruins of ancient cities in 
Greece; and as the paintings with which they are 
adorned relate to the customs or mythology of the 
latter country, some authors have been inclined to give 
them the name of Grecian vases. There can^ however, 
be no doubt that some of the most elegant specimens 
were brought from Etruria ; — ^the work, most hkely, 
of Grecian artists settled in Italy. The beautiful 
designs which decorate these specimens of ancient 
art, have rendered great service to the historian, by 
explaining many points in the history and manners 
of former times; and forwarded the views of the 
artist by the example of their graceful forms, and 
elegant compositions. 

The uses to which the vessels used to be applied 
were various. They formed part of the ornamental, 
as well as useful furniture, at private and public fes- 
tivals 3 but they were more frequently used as prizes 
to the victors in different games. Others were set 
apart for religious ceremonies ; but the greater part 
of those discovered by the moderns were sepulchral, 
and intended to contain the ashes of the deceased, 
which were collected after the burning of the body, — 
a custom which prevailed much among the Greeks 



and Romans. " When the corpse was burnt, it was 
the office of the nearest relation, as soon as the pile 
was consumed, and the fire extinguished, to soak the 
embers with wine, to collect the ashes and bones of 
the deceased, to besprinkle them with the richest 
perfumes, with wine, with milk, and with their tears, 
and then to deposit them in a vessel destined for the 
purpose. Although it was sometimes the custom to 
place the ashes of the dead person in one urn, and 
the bones in another, yet more generally all the remains 
of the burnt body were placed in the same receptacle.** 

The family vaults, or rather mausoleums, of some 
of the most distinguished among these people, were 
splendid buildings containing several chambers, round 
the walls of. which these vases were arranged in 
numerous niches. On a few of these votive urns, 
inscriptions have been discovered, bearing the name 
of the person for whom the honour was intended. 
An instance of this occurs in a vase in the British 
Museum, on the bottom of which was traced with a 
pointed instrument, before the clay was baked, an 
inscription to the following purport : — " My dear PkUe, 
adieu. This vase to be placed in the second sepulchre.'* 

In some cases, these vessels have been discovered 
ranged round the skeleton of the deceased, the 
latter being enclosed in a kind of coffin of stone. 
An exquisite little model of a coffin of this kind, 
containing the skeleton and vases, may be seen in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge. Vessels of 
baked clay were also formed for many other purposes, 
as lamps, paterae (a kind of dishes), altars, &c. 



Pins. — How quiokly a luxury becomes a convenience, arid 
a convenience a necessary 1 Pins, of which so many 
thousand of millions are now used in England annually, 
were not known 300 years ago. Up to 1 543 both sexes 
were in the habit of using loop-holes, ribbons, lacings, with 
points and tags, clasps, nooks and eyes, and little brass 
skewers. 



Nothing is to be expected from the workman whose tools 
are for ever to be sought — Idler. 

Idleness is the Dead Sea, that swallows all virtues, and 
the self-made sepulchre of a living man. 
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ELY CATHEDRAL. 
Among those v/orkst in the fine arts which are objects 
of sight, the religions architecture of the Middle Ages 
is contemplated with the most general interest and 
pleasure. In order to have a competent relish for 
the beautiep of painting and statuary, or of civil or 
military architecture, it seems necessary that "w^ 
should be in some measure quEdified and prepared, 
by a previous knowledge of the principles and rules 
of those arts, or at least possess some curiosity and 
disposition to learn them. Certain happy elForts, 
indeed, may produce the intended effect on the un- 
skilful spectator, as well as on the correct judge j but 
in geaerfil (t is not sof. M^OF pprsons ^re apt to 
gaze with i^ffectfid pJpfMlur<i, bttt with real indif- 
ference j and perbj^ps soinetiuip* lw)n«3stly avow that 
they linow »r>t wb^t others ca» find to admire. 
With respect tP ancU'ut religious ftrcbitecturc the case 
IS very 4|flcrent, Kobp4y p)p^4s tha); he cannot ad- 
mire becim«a i)p 4o^« Rf>t nndcrstand j nobody feigns 
an admiration which hp does n^t fpcl. All feel ad- 
miration hppmise all ^rc fitted and qualified to admire. 
It \ii fpfjiibly and justly observpd by the author of 
a recent WQrk Pn V'h C.^thedr^l, " that few indeed, 
and verK inpon^derable, fire tbosp who enter an ancient 
Catbedral chnrch without being instantly, on the first 
view, impresspd with a sentiment of devout awe. Its 
wide ai^d lofty arches, its massive or clustered columns, 
its spreading vaults and lengthened aisles, conspire to 
produce a\\ effect \|rhic]} is not prodpced in the same 
or ill siQijIar fppcff »n4 nnivprsality, by any other 
style pf building wbatspPVPr. They lift; np the heart 
to that awful Bpiog, who, ^hongb be dwelleth not in 
temples made ^m] \m\ii^, 0)WSt be worshipped in 
then^j and, tbef cfpre, i* U thpir distinction and 
appropriate merlfi ^1^1 th^K e*P^te those suitable 
emotions.'* 

As H stranger fipprpJHJhPS the Western entrance of 
this Cathedral, l^e mnst ba struck with tha great 
magnificence pf tbp wpstern fat^ade, tbongh it is im- 
possible not to regret the Ipss of the north wing. 
In its prigingl state, as l^nilt by Pisbop Rjdel, in 1 1 19, 
this must have been ^, superlatively-grand entrance to 
a solpmn teniplp, mf\d ppuld not fail tp ni^kp pr the 
mind a powerful inipressipn pf aw^r U did nPt con- 
tinue long in this statp, for the swocpeding pisbop 
North wold, pddpd a turret or spirfi, cpvijred with lead j 
but the old |:c}wer, as It i« now seen, was not pf either 
Bishop Ridel's or Risbop Nprthwol4'B erpctioPf On 
the first ppirp beingf taken down, the additional 
octagon of G4 fppt in height, as it now appears, was 
erected ip 13^0. The bpight of the Tower with the 
four stonp tnprets, is about 215 feet* Above this ^as 
also erected ^ spire, which has since been takep 
down. The magnificent portico which is now the 
ehtranep tP thp Cathedral, was ^hp work pf Bishop 
Eustachjns, f^nd is a beautiful ^nd splendid specimen 
of tlie eftrly JEnglish, being finishe4 about 1215. The 
door-arpb, whicn comninnicates with tbp tpwer, can- 
not but attract the notice of the str^mger: it is highly 
ornanjentediWitb columns of purbpcTk warble. 

ThQ whole interior length pf the Cftthedrj^l from 
west tP epst is about 517 feet. Qn the south side of 
the tower i« the south-west wing or transept j the 
interior parts of It still show its original splendour, 
and in the ruins of the north wing there are portions 
exactly porreeponding. The tower, supported by four 
grand and lofty pointed arches, communicates with 
the naya of the church. This part of the building 
with the side-aisles, is all Norman, with the exception 
of some windows of more recent date, having been 
begun in 1081, and finished in 1174. The whole 
nave is clear up to the transepts, and very fine ; it 



will be observed that Hit arches are lighter and loftier 
than is usual in Norman Cathedrals^ that they form 
ap arc not greater than a semicircle, but some little 
way rectilinear before they take the circular bend. 
The north and south transepts extending on each 
side of the octagon, are the most ancient par^ of the 
present Cathedral, haicing been built in the reign of 
Henry the First. The old transept tower fell down 
in 1322, and was replaced by the present octagon, 
a work well deserving the attention of the public 
It is impossible, indeed, not to admire the wonderful 
skill by which was suspended so extensive a roof 
over so wide an area. This magnificent structure 
was finished by Alan de Walsingham about 1342. 
Three arches eastward, adjoining to the old transept 
tower, having been destroyed with it, were rebuilt 
and embellished with its present light and delicate 
tracery at the same time, at the expense of Bishop 
Hotham. One arch of the lower part of this work 
is concealed by the organ -gallery, under which 
is the entrance to the choir, a most beautiful and 
chaste building of the early English style of archi- 
tecture. The ornaments are graceful and elegant, 
and in no part is this more conspicuous than in the 
roof. This addition of six arches was built at the 
expense of Bishop North wold, and finished in seven- 
teen years, about 1252. 

At the entrance of the choir are four stalls, and 
on the north and south sides twenty-seven each; 
making sixty-two, for the bishop and prior, and 
sixty monks, which was the number of this com- 
munity when first formed. These stalls were a part 
of the work by* Alan de Walsingham, and are beau- 
tiful and highly-finished specimens of the carved 
work of that age. There is no bishop's throne, but 
the bishop took the seat of the abbot on the right- 
hand side of the choir, and the dean that of the 
prior on the left. The beautiful window at the east 
end will shortly be filled with painted glass, through 
the munificence of the present bishop. In the side- 
aisles are monuments of several of the bishops, some 
of them highly interesting to the antiquary. At the 
east end pf the aisle on ^e north side is the chapel 
of Bishop Alcock, a rich and elaborate specimen of 
the florid style of architecture, erected in 1 488. At 
the ^ast end of the aisle on the south side is the still 
more beautiful pbapel of Bishop West : it is a con- 
summate specimen p^ the florid style. The tracery 
IS fnost exquisite, and spme of the small heads are 
executed with all the softness and nicety of wax. It 
was buil|( in 1534, and this date may be seen in 
various pt^rts pf the work, in delicate tracery. 

On the nnrth side of tj^e choir, is the building for- 
merly occupied as the Lady Chapel, but now used as 
the church Pf the parish of Holy Trinity. It is a 
beautiful and finely-proportioned building, having two 
noble windows at each end. Along the side walls^ 
^nd under the other windows, are beautiful trian- 
gular arches, highly ornamented with tracery ; but 
the figures are much defaced, and the original gilding 
has long been covered with an execrable crust of 
whitewash. This building was finished in 1349, 
having been carried on at the same time with the 
pctagon and the three adjoining arches. 

On an external view of Ely Cathedral, the firm- 
ness of the stone of which it is built will appear to 
great advantage. The strfng course of mouIdingS; 
both the treble -billet and the double-hatched mould- 
ings, together with the corbel-table under the upper 
parapets, all these, with the mouldings round the 
uppermost windows, retain a wonderful degree of 
their original sharpness. 

From what has been said, it will appear that this 
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Cathedral contains specimens, on a large scale, of 
the different styles of the religions architecture of 
the Middle Agos, with the dates 'of the erection 
actually ascertained. These, with the buildings of 
the old conventual church, form an interesting study 
to the antiquary. These buildings, situate at a 
very little distance, on the sooth side of the present 
Cathedral, 9re in a wonderful state of preservation, 
having all the characteristics of the age in which 
they are recorded to have been erected by St. Ethel- 
dreda, who began them in 673. 

[Chiefly abridged from the Ret. George MiIler's Description of 
Ely Cathedral, artd it$ Conventual Buildingi, a work in which 
ample justice is done to this noble and TenemWe edifice. The 
description is finely illustrated by eighteen beantirnl plates, expla- 
natory of th6 yariottt styles of the different parts of the building.] 



With what astonishment and ten^ratiotl may we look kito 
our souls, wbeto there are such hidden stores of virtue and 
knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfection ? We 
know not yet what we shall be, nor will it ever " enter into 
the heart of Inan io conceive" the glory that will be always 
in reserve for bim. The toul considered with its Creator, 
is like one of those mathematical lines which mav draw 
nearer to ano:her for all eternity, witiioui a possibility of 
touching it And can there be a thought so transporting, 
as to consider ourselves in these perpetual approaches to 
him, who is not only the standard of perfection but of hap- 
piness. — Addisoic. 

Thb high and the low, the young and the old, the busy 
and the idle, alike shun acquaintance with God, as if his 
very name brought uneasiness, and disturbed our comfort 
and repose. If we mention God to the young, we too often 
seem to be troubling them with what they had rather 
forget in such early days: while the aged dislike to be Re- 
minded of their misfortune, tbdt their time on earth is 
drawing near to an end. If we mention God to the gay 
and happy, we appear to be interfering with their pleasures. 
If we mention nim to the great and to the learned, they 
will intimate that such subjects belonflr rather to a humbler 
class and station. But the poor and laborious, on their 
part, refer us to those who have more information and more 
leisure. Thus a large portion of mankind, in aU classes, 
strive to keep God out oi their thoughts, and to live, so far 
as in them lies, without him in the world. Yes, without 
Him, who, as the Apostle says, is not Jar from any one of 
US: for in him we live, and move, and have our being. 
Why should they act so strangely and unreasonably, if they 
believed that acquaintance with God would give them peace. 
— Bishop J. B. Sumner. 



I SELDOM see a noole building, or any great piece of mag- 
nificence and pomp, but I think how little is all this to 
satisfy the ambition, or to fill the idea of an immortal soul. 
— Swift. 



HERRfCK's LITANY^. 

Ik the hour of my distress, 
When temptations me oppress, 
And when I my sins confess, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me I 
When I lie within my bed. 
Sick in heart and sick in head, 
And with doubts discomforted, 

Sweet Spirit, eomfort me ! 

When the house doth sigh and weep 
And the world is drowned in sleep. 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

' When the priest fak last hath prayed. 
And I nod to what is said, 
'Cause my speeeh is now decayed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the judgment is revealed, 
And that opened which was sealed, 
When to thee I have appealed, 

Sweet Spirit, coinfort mo I 

* From the works of Robert Hcmck, a poet ef the timt of Charles 
tha F^rst, 



ON LOVE OF SELF. 

Of all the motives to action by which mankind are 
governed, there is none which has so powerful an in- 
finence, but which is, nevertheless, so little under- 
stood or recognised in its effects, as the love of self. 
It is continually at work in every grade of hie, and 
in every shade and variety of character. The noblest, 
and, to the eye of the world, most disinterested 
actions, ate ilot above its reach^ the very meanest are 
not beneath its condescension, tt Is strongest where 
it IS least known, ahd most active where its very 
existence is nnsuspected. It iS subtle, specious, and 
difflcnlt of detection. Lastly, wherever it is not 
resolutely and perseveringly resisted, it becomes the 
foot of bitterness, which taints the stream of life at 
its fountain head. The man who stops short in 
religion, because he cartttot give up some favourite 
passion, propensity, or desire. Knowingly and willingly 
submits to the dominion of self. The Indolent man, 
Irho is content to bo imposed npoti by a specious, but 
false-reasoning, prefers his own ease to everything 
else, and gives way to the love of self. The ardent, 
and, perhaps, sincere inquirer, who turns back from 
what he finds to be a hard saying, because it disap- 
points his previously-formed expectations, sets up his 
own judgment for his guide, and in another shape, 
worships the same idol; and ft is no contradiction to 
say, that the same self-love which prompts him to 
wish for Heaven, prevents him from seeking it in 
any other but his own way^ and must eFentually 
draw him back throngh the mere force of its own 
imbetility. The self-righteous man, the mere moralist, 
the miscalled free-thinker, and the man of no religion 
at all, are all effects to be traced to the same canse. 
These, indeed, are a very few of the incalculable 
variety of outward forms irhich this subtle and active 
principle produces by Its wc^kings in the human 
heart ; but they are sufficient, if properly sifted, to 
illustrate its general character, and to lead the honest 
inquirer to further discoveries. The danger lies in 
giving way to it. The only security, the only happi- 
ness must arise from an uncompromising resistance 
to it in whatever Shape it may appear. 

As it is certain that man was formed in the image 
of his Maker, but fell from that state, and that by 
his fall, that which before was holy, just, and good, 
became directly the reverse 5 so is it true, that the 
history of man, from that time to this, discovers an 
universal and unvarying opposition to his Creator, 
or, in other words, a love of himself, in preference to 
a love of his God. Let this truth be despised, re- 
jected, or ridiculed as it may -, let it be forgotten as 
soon as read, but let not any one who can read it 
indulge a hope, wretched and forlorn as it must be, 
that he can attain that happiness which his reason, 
his interest, his self-love (we repeat it), lead him to 
wish for but by an honest and uncompromising adop- 
tion of that precept which will stand written against 
him even when Heaven and earth shall have passed 
away; written in the plain, intelligible, unequivocal 
characters of truth itself 5 " If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself* H. 

Servile, and base, and mercenary, is the notion of Christian 
practice among the bulk of nominal Christians. They give 
no more than they dare not withhold : they abstain from 
nothing but what they musi not practise. When you state 
to them the doubtfol quality of any action, and the conse- 
quent obligation to desist from it, thoy reply to you in the 
very spirit of Shylock, "they cannot find it in the bond." 
In short, they know Christianity only as a system of re- 
straint She is despoiled of every liberal and generous 
principle: she is rendered almost unfit for the social inter 
courses of life, and is only suited to the gloomy walls of a 
cloister, in which they would confine her. — ^Wilbbrtorcb. 
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CEMETERIES AND RITES OF BURIAL, 

In Turkey and Grrece. . 

In every country throughout the world, a deep interest 
accompanies the ceremonies and rites of burial. Few 
persons are so entirely insensible, as to survey, with- 
out emotion, the remains of a fellow-mortal consigned 
to the cold and silent grave. At such times, we might 
suppose that reflection would force itself upon the 
most thoughtless; and that, from viewing the close of 
life in the instance of one of their friends or neighbours, 
men would pass naturally to consider their own last 
end. These are the observations of the Rev, John 
Hartley, who also gives us in his Researches, the fol- 
lowing interesting accounts. 

In Turkey, the places and rites of sepulture have 
an affecting prominence and solemnity connected 
with them, which is scarcely equalled in Christian 
lands. In general, the dead are interred in very 
spacious cemeteries, adjoining the towns and villages. 
Tliere appear to be two cities placed side by side, — 
the city of the living, and the city of the dead; and 
the population of the latter far exceeding that of the 
former. 

Tlie Turkish cemeteries around Smyrna cover a 
very considerable space of ground. They may be 
marked at a distance, by the lofty and sombre phalanx 
of cypress- tree^, which are always the favourite at- 
tendants on Turkish graves. The Jews have also 
covered the face of a very large hill, which rises 
above the city of Smyrna with the stones which note 
the place where the earthly remains of their deceased 
countr3rmen are deposited. There is a desolation and 
forlorn appearance presented by this spot, unsheltered 
as it is by a single tree, which is in striking contrast 
with the thick shades and beautiful order of the 
Turkish places of burial. In fact, even in death, the 
Jew is here not exempt from the ignominious dis- 
tinction of which he could not divest himself whilst 
living. 

The immense burial-grounds of the Turks, on the 
Asiatic side of Constantinople, have been much cele- 
brated by travellers. There is also a cemetery of the 
xVrmenians close to Pera, which I often visited with 
peculiar delight. The eye beholds, to a wide extent, 
stone after stohe glittering upon innumerable graves ; 
whilst thick-spreading trees extend their branches 
and their shade above them. Whilst contemplating 
the scene^ a silent awe pervades the mind, and this 



feeling is often increased by the new arrival of corpses 
which are to be deposited by the side of their an- 
cestors. In walking silently and alone, amongst these 
graves, I have not unfrequently seen Armenian fe- 
males weeping over the last earthly abode of a hus- 
band, a father, or a friend. 

The mode of burial amongst the Greeks is very 
interesting. Very frequently, whilst you are perhaps 
silently engaged in yuur apartment, the stillness of a 
Turkish town, where no rumbling of wheels is ever 
heard, is interrupted by the distant sound of the 
funeral-chant of the Greek priests. As the voices 
grow more loud, you hasten to the window to behold 
the procession. The priests move first, bearing their 
burning tapers, and by their dark and (lowing robes, 
give an idea of mourning which is in harmony with 
the occasion. The corpse is always openly exposed 
to view. It is placed upon a bier, which is borne 
aloft upon men's shoulders, and is decked in the best 
and gayest garments possessed by the deceased. I 
have sometimes seen a young female, who ha^ de- 
parted in the bloom of life and beauty, seeming to 
be adorned rather as a bride, than as one who was 
just about to enter the chamber of corruption. The 
young man of Nain, who was restored to life by the 
command of our blessed Saviour, was, doubtless, 
carried on a bier of this kind. Wc recollect, that, 
when our Lord " touched the bier, they that bare him 
stood still." And when he said, " Young man, I say 
unto thee. Arise," the miraculous energy was exerted, 
and " he that was dead sat up, and began to speak." 
(St. Luke vii. 14, 15.) I believe it is unusual for 
persons in the East to be buried in coffins. 

The closing part of the Greek burial-service, com- 
mencing with the words " Come, and impart the last 
embrace," is very affecting. The friends of the de- 
parted then press forward from every part of the 
church, and kiss his cold and pallid lips, and weep 
over him. It is considered a very peculiar mark of 
disrespect to neglect this last office of affection. 

After the conclusion of the burial-service, the 
corpse is stripped of its gay attire, and committed to 
the grave with no other covering than that of a large 
winding-sheet. In Smyrna, and some other places, 
the graves are vaults, with nothing above them but a 
grave-stone. In that vault, for twelve months, the 
corpse reposes undisturbed; but, at the close of that 
period, the large stone is removed, and the remains 
are inspected with much interest If it appear that 
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entire decay has ensned, much satisfaction is ex- 
pressed : the bones are removed, and placed in the 
charnel-house; and the grave is left vacant for the 
next member of the family who may inherit it. But 
if, unhappily, the corpse should be found unmouldered 
to dust, it is deemed a roost inauspicious circum- 
stance ; it is considered a certain sign that the deceased 
had left the world under the excommunication of 
some ecclesiastic ; and it is the duty of the relatives 
to use every means vrithin their power to rescue the 
unhappy spirit from so melancholy a condition. 
Hence bishops and priests are sent for; portions of 
the gospel are read over the corpse; and many super- 
stitious and foolish practices are adopted^ in the 
hope of producing decay, and of relieving, as they 
suppose, the excomiAunicafled soul. When symptoms 
of decay appear, as they naturally will after exposure 
to the air, comfort returns to the minds of the sur- 
vivors; and hopes are entertained, that, in consequence 
of their religious endeavours, their friend will then 
obtain repose. Persons who reside amongst the 
Greeks, will be surprised to find how many absurd 
histories of this description are in circulation amongst 
them. 

The custom of employing professional mourners to 
howl for the dead, exists in some parts of the Levant. 
One morning, whilst taking a solitary walk in iGgina, 
the most plaintive accents which I had ever heard 
fell upon my ear. I followed yi the direction from 
which the sounds proceeded : this brought me to a 
newly-made grave, over which a woman, hired for 
the occasion, was pouring forth lamentation, and 
moui^ing, and woe, in such doleful strains, and with 
such appearance of feeling, as could scarcely have 
been supposed otherwise than sincere and r^. It 
was the grave of a young man who had been cut 
down in the bloom of life ; and very earnest expos- 
tulations were addressed to him, for having so soon 
left his family, his friends, and his property. 

We cannot better conclude this paper, than with 
the following remarks of the same writer. 

The interment of a corpse, according to the ritual 
of the Church of England, had always, to my mind, 
a striking solemnity in Turkey. On passing through 
the streets to the place of burial, innumerable eyes 
of strangers, of a diversity of nations, gazed fixedly 
on the scene. All is still; the pursuits of business 
are suspended; a lucid interval appears to be im- 
parted to the delirium of folly and sin : and when the 
muffled drum, and martial step, .which accompany 
the body of an English sailor, add their interest to 
the procession, the feelings of the spectators are 
wrought up to no common degree of excitement. 
During the reading of the burial-service, more espe- 
cially at Constantinople, where the English burial- 
ground is in a place exceedingly public, a solemn 
attention arrests all present, even though the language 
of it is understood by few. Turks, Armenians, Jews, 
Christians, appear to have forgotten their animosities ; 
and, at the grave of a fellow-mortal, to have recollected 
that a common fate awaits them all. However dis- 
tinct they naay be from each other in the enjoyments 
and attainments of hfe, and however they may differ 
in what is much more momentous, the prospects of 
immortality, still is there an awful uniformity, which 
unites in one inseparable communion the men of all 
ranks, of all ages, and of all religions : " Dust tholi 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return." D. I. E. 

[Abndced from Hartley's Retearches in Greece and the Levant.'} 



GoOD-KATURS is more agreeable in conversation than wit, 
and gives a certain air to the countenance which is more 
amiable than beauty. — Spectator 



A WRECK AT SEA. 
We one day descried some shi4;)ele8S object drifting 
at a distance. At sea, everything that breaks the 
monotony of the surrounding expanse attracts atten- 
tion. It proved to be the mast of a ship that must 
have been completely wrecked; for there were the 
remains of handkerchiefs, by which some of the crew 
had fastened themselves to this spar, to prevent their 
being washed off by the waves. There was no trace 
by which the name of the ship could be ascertained. 
The wreck had evidently drifted about for many 
months ; clusters of shell-fish had fastened about it, 
and long sea-weeds flaunted at its sides. But where, 
thought I, is the crew r Their struggle has long been 
over ; they have gone down amidst the roar of the 
tempest ; their bones lie whitening among the caverns 
of the deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have 
closed over them, and no one can tell the story of 
their end. What sighs have been wafted after that 
ship ! what prayers offered up at the deserted fireside 
of home ! How often has the mistress, the wife, the 
mother, pored over the daily news, to catch some 
casual intelligence of this rover of the deep ! How 
has expectation darkened into anxiety — anxiety into 
dread—and dread into despair ! Alas ! not one me- 
mento shall ever return for love to cherish. All that 
shall ever be known is, that she sailed from her port^ 
" and was never heard of more !*' 

The 6ight of this wreck, as usual, gave rise to many 
dismal anecdotes. This was particularly the case in 
the evening, when the weather, which had hitherto 
been fair, began to look wild and threatening, and 
gave indications of one of those sudden storms that 
will sometimes break in upon the serenity of a sum- 
mer voyage. As we sat round the dull light of a 
lamp in the cabin, that made the gloom more ghastly, 
every one had his tale of shipwreck and disaster. I 
was particularly struck with a short one related by 
the captain. 

" As I was saiUng," said he, '' in a fine stout ship.^ 
across the banks of Newfoundland, one of those 
heavy fogs that prevail in those parts rendered it im- 
possible for us to see far ahead even in the day-time > 
but at night the weather was so thick that we could 
not distinguish any object at twice the length of the 
ship. I kept lights at the mast head, and a constant 
watch forward to look out for fishing smacks,, which 
are accustomed to lie at anchor on the banks. The 
wind was blowing a smacking breeze, and we were 
going at a great rate through the water. Suddenly 
the watch gave the thrilliug alarm of ' a sail ahead V 
it was scarcely uttered before we were upon her. She 
was a small schooner, at anchor, with her broadside 
toward us. The crew were idl asleep, and had 
neglected to hoist a light. We struck her jiist a-mid- 
ships. Tlie force, the size, and weight of our vessel, 
bore her down below the waves ; we passed over her» 
and were hurried on our course. As the crashing 
wreck was sinking beneath us, I had a glimpse of 
two or three half-naked wretches rushing from her 
cabin; they just started from their beds to be 
swallowed shrieking by the waves. I heard their 
drowning cry mingling with the wind. The blast that 
bore it to o\ir ears swept us out of all further hearing. 
I shall never forget that cry ! It was some time 
before we could put the ship about, she was under 
such head-way. We returned, as nearly as we could 
guess, to the ' place where the smack had anchored. 
We cruised about for several hours in the dense fog. 
We fired signal guns, and listened if we might hear 
the halloo of any survivors : but all was silent— we 

never saw or heard anything of them more." 

Washington Irving, 
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ON DESIGJf AiTD CONTRIXTANCE IN THE 

WORKS OF NATURE. 

It ^ill argne no tmdae presnmfition, if in onr earnest 
endeavonrs to form just ideas of the attribntes of the 
Deity from the examination of natnre, we are led to 
institnte comparisons between His works and those 
of man j and thus strive to gather some faint notions 
of the Divine Intelligence, by applying the only 
standard of admeasurement which we possess, and 
are permitted to employ ; namely, that derived from 
the operations of human intellect. Our interpretations 
of the designs of the Creator must here be obtained 
through the medium of human views; and our 
judgment of His benevolence can be formed only by 
reference to our own affections, and by their accord- 
ance with those ardent aspirations after good which 
the Author of our being has deeply interwoven with 
our frame. 

The evidence of design and contrivance' in the 
works of nature, carries with it the greatest force, 
whenever we can trace a coincidence between them, 
and the products of human art. If, in any unknown 
region of the earth, we chanced to discover a piece 
of machinery, of which the purpose was manifest, we 
should not fail to ascribe it to the workmanship of 
sume mechanist, possessed of intelligence, actuated 
by a motive, and guided by intention. Further, if 
we had a previous experience of the operation of 
similar kinds of mechanism, we should not doubt 
that the effect we saw produced, was one intended by 
the artificer. Thus, if in an unexplored country, 
we saw, moving upon the waters of a lake, the trunk 
of a tree, carved into the shape of a boat, we should 
Immediately conclude that this form had been given 
to it for the purpose of enabling it to float. If we 
found it also provided with paddles at its sides, we 
should infer, from our previous knowledge of the 
effects of such instruments, that they were intended 
to give motion to this boat, and we should not hesitate 
to conclude that, the whole was the work of human 
hands, and the .product of human intelligence and 
design. If, in addition, we found this boat furnished 
with a rudder, and with sails, we should at once un- 
derstand the object of these contrivances, and our 
ideas of the skill of the artificer would rise in pro- 
portion to the excellence of the apparatus, and the 
ingenuity displayed in its adaptation to circumstances. 

Let us suppose that, in another part of this lake, 
we found an insect, such as the Notonecta glauca 
(Linn.), or water-boatman, and the Dytiscus marginalis, 
or water- beetle, — shaped like the boat, and moving 
through the water by successive impulses given to 
that medium (the water), by the action of levers, ex- 
tending from its sides, and shaped like paddles, having 
the same kind of movement, and producing the 
same effects. Could we resist the persuasion that the 
Artificer of this insect, when forming it of this shape, 
and providing it with these paddles, had the same 
mechanical objects in view? Shall we not be con- 
firmed in this idea, on finding that these paddles are 
constructed with joints that admit of no other 
motion than that of striking against the water, and 
of thus urging forward the animal in its passage 
through that dense and resisting medium? Many 
aquatic animals are furnished with tails which evi- 
dently act as rudders, directing the course of their 
progressive motion through the fluid. Who can 
doubt that the same intention, and the same me- 
chanical principles which guide the practice of the 
ship -builders, are here applied in a manner still more 
refined, and with a Master's hand. If the Creator 
Has furnished the nautilus with an expansive mem- 



brane which the animal is able to spread before the 
breeze, when propitious, and by means of which it is 
wafted along the surface of the sea, but which it 
quickly retracts in unfavourable circumstances, is not 
His design similar to that of the human artificer, 
when he equips his bark with sails, and provides the 
requisite machinery for their being hoisted or furled 
with ease and expedition ? 

The maker of dn hydraulic-engine places valves in 
particular parts of its pipes and cisterns, with a view 
to prevent the retrograde motion of the fluids which 
are to pass through them. Can the valves of the 
veins, or of the lymphatics, or of the heart, have a 
different object : and are they not the result of de- 
liberate and express contrivance in the great Mechanist 
of the living fhime ? 

The knowledge of the laws of electricity, in its 
different forms, is one of the latest results which 
science has revealed to man. Could these laws, and 
their various combinations, have been unknown to 
the Power who created the Torpedo 3 and who armed 
it with an energetic galvanic battery, constructed 
upon the most refined scientific principles, for the 
manifest purpose of enabling the animal to strike 
terror into its enemies, and paralyze their efforts to 
assail it. 

Does not the optician, who designedly places his 
convex lens at the proper distance, in a darkened 
box, for the purpose of obtaining vivid pictures of 
the external scene, evince his knowledge of the laws 
of light, — of the properties of refracting me^, — and 
of the refined combinations of those media by which 
each pencil is brought to a separate focus, adjusted 
to form an image of remote objects ? Does it not, 
in like manner, argue the most profound knowledge 
and foresight in the Divine Artist, who has so admi* 
rably hung the crystalline lens of the eye in the axis 
of a spherical case, in the fore part of which He has 
made a circular window for the light to enter, and 
spread out on the opposite side a canvass to receive 
the picture? Has no thought been exercised in 
darkening the walls of this camera obscura, and thus 
preventing all reflection of the scattered rays, that 
might interfere with the distinctness of the image ? 

But we may further observe in the eye many ex- 
quisite refinements of construction, by which various 
defects, unavoidable in all optical instioiments of 
human workmanship, are remedied. Are not all these 
irrefragable proofs of the continuity of the same 
design ? and are they not calculated still further to 
exalt our ideas of the Divine Intelligence, of tlie 
elaborate perfection impi^ssed upon His works, and 
of the comprehensive views of His providence ? 

These facts, if they stood alone, would be sufficient 
to lead us as irresistibly to this conclusion ; but 
evidence of a similar kind may be collected m 
abundance from every part of living nature, to which 
our attention can be directed, or to which our obser- 
vations have extended. 

[From Boost's Bridgewater Treatise J] 

There is a pause near death when men grow bold 

Towards all things else. 
Bcfora that awfiil paase^ whenever the thought is brought 
home to us, we feel ourselves near enough to grow indif- 
ferent to them, and to perceive the vanity of all earthly 
pursuits, those only excepted which have the good of our 
lellow-creatures for their object, and tend to our own 
spiritual improvement. — The Doctor, 

Away with words, or mere verbal thanksgiving. God is 
thy landloi-d, and he requires a loi-d's rent: those who 
use not to pay it, will soon forget who is their landlord ; 
which ia the proper fountliin of all the evil that cooies by 
abundance. 
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THE USEFUL AETS. No. XX. 

MODX OF CAPTURING WiLD AnIMALS.— PiTS — ^TrAPS — 

Snarbs — ^Tbe Lasso — Nets — Netting. 

Perhaps the oldest, because one of the most simple, 
means of taking animals alive, especially of the larger 
and fiercer kind, is in Pits, dug of a sufticient size 
and depth to receive the prey, and to prevent its escape 
when it has fallen in. The pit is concealed by being 
covered over with boughs and brush-wood, or if necessary, 
by a more artificial roofing, which will yield to the weight 
of the animal. When the pit is intended to take car- 
nivorous animals, a live bait, such as a lamb, or kid, is 
fastened on an elevated pole in the middle of the excavation : 
in endeavouring to obtain this enticing object, the wolf or 
lion is foiled by the height, and falls into the concealed 
pit beneath *. 

These pits are generallv made in the path which the 
animals have been observed to follow in their way to a spring 
or river. This is the method by which all large animals 
are captured alive, with the exception of the elephant t, the 
great size of which precludes the use of a pit ; added to 
which, its weight would cause it such an injury by falling, 
as would frustrate the object of capturing it. 

Traps, or artificial constructions which admit of animals 
entering, and retain or destroy them when so caught, are 
too numerous and diversified to admit of description. The 
mouse and rat traps with which all our readers are familiar, 
may be taken as types, each in its way, of the several species 
used for taking animals of all kinds. 

An account given by Captain Lyon of a trap made of 
Jce by the Esquimaux to capture Wolves, is characteristic 
of the country, and will explain the mode of action of fall- 
traps. *• The trap is made of strong slabs of ice, long and 
narrow, so that the animal cannot turn round in it. The 
door is a heavy portcullis of ice, sliding in two well-secured 
grooves of the same substance, and is kept up by a line, 
which, passing over the top of the trap, is carried through 
a hole at the furthest extremity of the top; to the end of 
the line is fastened a small hoop of whalebone, to which 
any bait of meat is attached. From the slab which forms 
the end of the trap, a peg of ice, wood, or bone, points 
inwards near the bottom; under this the hoop is lightly 
hooked, so that the slightest pull at the bait liberates the 
hoop. The door falls, and the wolf is speared where it lies." 

Snares, Springes, &c., are kinds of traps made of 
wire or cord, formed into running-loops or nooses, which 
being drawn tight by the endeavour of the animal to 
escape, retain it till the hunter returns. One end of the 
rope is fastened to a tree or stake, and the noose is stretched 
across the track which the animal has been observed to take. 

The following is a common mode of preparing a snare 
to take hares, mxes, and other small animals. Two small 
bars of wood are placed side by side horizontally, at a small 
height from the ground, by means of two upright sticks, 
the whole forming a sort of gibbet. One end of a fine 
wire or string is tied to the end of a strong elastic rod of 
willow, ash, or any stout wood, stuck in the ground near the 
frame : a slip-noose is made at the other end of the string, 
and the rod is forcibly bent till the noose can be brought to 
hang down to the earth between the horizontal bars. The 
rod is kept in this state by another string tied to a piece of 
wood which is fixed to the ground firmly at that end next 
to which the string is tied; and the other end of this piece 
of wood is slightly fixed down to the ground by a peg in 
front of the gibbet. All these contrivances must be care- 
fully concealed or disguised by branches, fern, moss, &c., 
and the noose must be in the track of the animal. 

When the hare has advanced far enough to disturb the 
peg, so as to set the piece of wood firee, the elasticity of the 
rod draws the noose up, and the hare is caught between \\ 
and the horizontal bars, and so strangled. 

Moles are destroyed by such a springe acting in a silt 
made across a wooden cylinder, buried under ground in the 
mole's track, which is previously ascertained for the pur- 
pose. The spring to draw up the wire-ring, which forms 
the noose, is fixed in the earth, and the string or wire goes 
through the ground down to the ring in the cylinder. The 
mole, in working bis way through, pushes away the peg 

* Oppian, a poet who flouriihed in t}ie second ceatiiry, wrote a 
long poem on hunting of every kind, enterinc into minute descrip- 
tions of every branch of the art. He menUoos the mode of 'cap- 
turing Hons in Africa in the manner described in the text. 

t ror the mode of catching Wild Elephants, see Saturday Maga- 
tine. Vol. VI., p. 114. 



which holds the ring down, and this being drawn up by th^ 
elastic rod, strangles the poor beast. 

Many small birds are caught when the earth is covered 
by snow, and their food is scarce, by running nooses of 
horse-hair, tied to a string pegged down to the ground,— 
some grain being scattered as a bait among the hairs. Tlie 
birds get their feet entangled in the nooses, and draw 
them ti^ht in their endeavours to escape. 

But the most remarkable form of springe or snare, used 
in hunting, is that called a Lasso, and employed by the 
Gauchos on the vast plains, or Pampas, of South America, 
to catch wild oxen an^l (lorses. The lasso is a long line 
made of leathern thongs, terminating in a running-noose, 
and, when used, is attached, at the other extremity, to a 
hook fixed to tne saddle of the mounted hunter. The 
Gaucho carries the lasso gathered in large coils in his riglit 
hand, till he approaches sufficiently near the object of 
pursuit. H« then, with a dexterity acquired by early and 
constant practice, launches the Une from his hand with 
such unerring precision that the noose falls over the horns 
or neck of the animal. The blunter immediately wheels his 
well-traiqed horse o|i one side, and causes him to lean away 
from the direction (he ox takes on feeUng the cord. Tlie 
horse and rider are enabled by this action to resist the sud- 
den jerk caused by the whple lasso being drawn tight ; and 
so great is this check, owing to the strength and velocity of 
the captured prey, that this latter \p thrown down by it, 
and the horse is frequently drawn along, shding on his 
stiffened leg$, for two or three yards. As soon as the ox 
falls, the hunter sets off on a gallop, and by dragging the 
beast along the ground, prevents jt from regaining its feet 
till he has brought it to a place of security, or till an assist- 
ant can come up and hamstring it. 

T)ie same skilful persons catch ostriches and other game 
on (be plains, by launching from their hand a cord, tor each 
end of which a heavy leaden or iron ball is attached. The 
cord held by the middle is swung round and round the head 
tq give the balls sufficient centrifugal force to carry them 
far enough. When they reach the bird, the line winds 
round its legs or neck, and either throws it down, or im- 
pedes its motion, till the hunter can come up and secure it. 

The Net is a most important auxiliary in all spe(»ies of 
hunting, when the prey is to be taken alive. Netting, or 
the making of nets, is one of those simple and useful arts 
which every one can and should learn. We shall, therefore, 
endeavour to give such instructions on the subject as may^ 
with the help of the annexed figures, enable any of our 
readers to acquire the power of netting, if they are disposed 
to take the trouble. 

The tools requisite are, a plain, thin, flat rule (a), called 
the pin, on which the meshes are formed, and by which 
iheir size is consequently determined. The needle is also 
a fiat piece of wood, cut into a fork of two prongs at each 
end, tlie ends of the prongs meeting and forming a blunt 
poiqt, which will allow of the needle being passed, either 
end foremost, through a small loop. The twine, or pack- 
thread, is first wound upon the needle by passing it alter- 
nately between the prongs at each end, so that the turns of 
the string may lie parallel to the length of the needle, and 
be kept on it by the forks. 

A long loop of strong string or cord (c c), called the 
foundation, being first hung over any fixed support, one 
end of the twine on the needle must be tied to the loop 
anywhere at pleasure {d). The pin is then taken in the 
leii hand, between the' thumb and two first fingers, these 
being laid alon^ the back of the pin, and is to be held close 
up to the knot just alluded to, and under the twine. The 
needle, being held in the right hand between the thumb 
and fore-fingers, in the manner represented, is to be passed 
under and round the left hand, so that the twine may form 
a loose loop pver all the fingers, except the little one. The 
twine roust be held in this position between the left-hand 
thumb and the upper firont of the pin. The needle is then 
passed back again round the pin, but allowing the twine 
from it to form a larger loop, to embrace the little finger 
also. By this action the need)e will be brought round in 
front of the pin; and then paust be passed under the Jirst 
loop, between the pin and the fingers holding it; also 
through the foundation loop ; and lastly, over the part of 
the twine which proceeds baciwards from the thumb to 
form the second loop, fhew steps being taken, the needle 
is to be held in jts pyesent position by means of the pin 
and the fingers, till the right hand can be brought round 
*'to pull it trough the passage in which it is engaged. 
The needle being drawn out, and once more in the right 
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band, all the fingers of the left are to be disengaged Irom 
the loops of the twine, except the little one, which must 
still retoin the second loop which was formed round it. By 
tneans of this hold of the little finger, the twine must be 
drawn up to the pin, and the knot formed by these ma- 
QGBUvres made tignt on the foundation. 




A succession of loops is to be made by a repetition of 
this process, till as many have been formed on the founda- 
tion as may be necessary to form the width of the net. In 
proportion as the pin is filled, or covered by these loops, it 
IS to be pushed on to the right, and some loops allowed to 
drop off it at the left-hand end. When the whole row is 
done, the pin is drawn out, and at this stage of the work a 



row of equal loops will be found hanging from the founda- 
tion-cord, and attached to it by knot8» which will slide 
freely on it, because that cord is not involved in them. 

Having thus formed one row of meshes, the work is 
turned over, so as to reverse the ends of that row, in order 
that in netting a second back again, with regard to the 
direction in which the first was made, the workman may 
still be able to proceed from left towards his right hand. 
To commence this second and all subsequent rows, he 
places the pin again close up to the bottom of the last row 
of loops, and repeats the action with the needle as before, 
only that instead of having to pass the needle through the 
loop of the foundation, he passes it in succession, for every 
new knot, through each loon of the row already done, each 
knot being thus formed at the bottom of the loop above it 

In fig. 2, the knot formed at eaoh stitch of netting is 
shown undrawn, to explain the turns of the twine which 
form it. Fi^. 3 represents a portion of two rows to a larger 
scale, bv which the nature of the sliding knots and meshes 
of which the whole net consists, will be understood. 

It must be observed, that in using the needle, a sufli- 
cient quantity of twine must be kept always unwound off 
of it to allow of its being moved freely round the pin and 
hand, and in proportion as this quantity is used up, more 
is to be given out by turning the needle over endwise 
between tne fingers and thumb, and thus allowing the 
tM'ine to escape from between the prongs ; the tool is con- 
structed w.tn both ends alike, to admit of this being done. 
When all the twine is used oflf the needle, a new portion 
must be put on, its end being joined to that of the former 
by a weavers knot*. 

In making nets, especially large ones, it is important 
that the meshes should be regular and equal ; and though 
the pin determines the size, yet, unless each knot is drawn 
up equally tight by the Uttle finger, there will be an irregu- 
larity in this respect, which will spoil the set of the work. 

When the net is completed, the foundation is untied and 
drawn out ; by so doing the row of knots on it of the first 
series of loops will open out, leaving a plain row of loops 
on that edge of the net; eachx>f the other sides will also Iks 
found toihave a similar edge. A stout string or cord is then 
possed through these fringes of loops on all four sides, 
which rope will prevent the net from being torn, and also 
will serve to fix it to stakes, poles, &c., by means of loops 
made in it at pleasure. 

All nets must be hung up to dry after they have been 
used, to prevent their rotting ; and they should be steeped 
in some liquid, or in tar, to preserve them from the effects 
of moisture. Fowlers, in oitler the better to conceal their 
nets from the birds, often stain them of the colour of the 
ground on which they are to be used. 

• This knot Has been shown in the Saturday Magaiinef Vol. IV,, 
p. 236 'f but as it is an important knot, and ought to be well under* 
stood ; we have represented it again at fig. 4, as it appears before it 
is drawn tight. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF EGYPTIAN THEBES*. 

PART THE FIRST. 



Thk object of the present and of a future paper, is to give 
some account of the most wonderful assemblage of ruins 
on the face of the earth ; for such is the proud and undis- 
puted title which has been justly assigned to the works 
that btill arlorn the seat of Egyptian Thebes. That ancient 
citv, rc'lebrdled b> the first of poets and historians that are 
n./.v extant: "that venerable city," as Pococke so plain- 
tivel> e\nre-»ses it, " the dale of fthose ruin is older than 
the 'round%tion of most other cities," offers at this day, a 
picture of desolation and fallen splendour, more complete 
than can be found elsewhere ; and yet ** such vast and 
surprising remains," to continue in the words of the same 
old traveller, " are still to be seen, of such magnificence 
and solidity, as may convince any cne that beholds them, 
that without sume extraordinary accident, they must have 
la.^ted for ever, which seems to have been the intention of 
the founders of them." But -the more palpable attractions 
of these monuments, — their beauty, their vastness, their 
colossal grandeur, are not the only causes of the admiration 
which they have excited among the curious and the 
learned ; they possess an eaual merit, in the light which 
they cast upon the social and political condition of the peo- 
ple who formerly dwelt in the land that contjpiins them. 
Thebes was among the earliest of the states which existed 
in Egypt, before that country became moulded into one 
powerful kingdom ; and the removal of the mystery that 
has so long shrouded it, is an object to which the efforts of 
the moderns have been particularly directed, as one of 
^rcat importance, not only in regard to the history of 
Egypt, but also in regard to the general history of the 
world. To quote the words of a well-known writer, (Pro- 
fessor Heeren,) *' its monuments testify to us of a time 
when it was the centre of the civilization of the human 
race ; a civilization, it is true, which has not endured, but 
which, nevertheless, forms one of the steps by which man- 
kind has attained to higher perfection." 

Prom these alone, can \ro form a just conception of the 
magnificence of ancient Thebes, or of the degree of civi- 
lization to which its people had attained ; they give us, 
indeed, no continuous history, in the strict sense of the 
word, but as ** a living commentary" upon the very meagre 
written accounts which have come down to us, they aflbrd 
us a curious insight into the condition of that royal city, 
such as it existed in the most flourishing days of its 
prosperity. We may fairly infer, that in proportion as our 
skill becomes greater in the interpretation oi the symbols 
sculptured upon these monuments, the circle of our know- 
ledge will bo enlarged; for much has certainly been 
already done. The discovery of the system of phonetio 
hieroglyphics, or hieroglyphics which represent sounds, and 
were thus used to express proper names, has enabled us to 
read upon the monuments of Egypt, and especially those 
at Thebes, the greater part of the kings names contained 
in the list of the Egyptian priest Manetho, who wrote about 
270 years a. c.; and as we know from one of the extracts 
which are still preser\'ed of his writings, that in the com- 
pilation of his history, he made use of ** translated copies 
of the inscriptions upon .the obelisks,** it is just possible, 
that some of the monuments on which we have identiflod 
these names arc the very monuments from which they 
were originally copied, more than 2006 years ago. 

Wo sliall therefore endeavour, in describing the monu- 
ments of Thebes, not only to convey to our readers some 
notion of the powerful impression which the sight of them 
produces u|)on the mind of the beholder, but also to point 
out the moro prominent illustrations which they afford, of 
the history and habits of the ancient Egyptians, as these 
have been developv.d by tho researches of recent writers. 
And before we pnceed to do this, it is necessary that we 
should very brietiy mtt'uion the general i^esults of modern 
inquiry into the early history of Egypt, as they are agreed 
upon by the best authorities; because, as our descriptions 
will carry us up the stream of time, far beyond all orainary 
Ian dinar kSj^ it is essential that some others should be had 
in view, with which th© events referred to may be con- 
nected. 

* There was another Tkebes in the Ancient World, the capital of 
the Grecian territory of B<]eotia: this was a famous city, but its 
repuuittoa has been eclipsed by the supertor renewn of its Kgyptiaa 
namesake. 



EARLT HISTOBT OF EOTPT. 

At a very early period in the bistorr of the world, there 
existed in Egypt a system of regal govemment What 
was the state of the country before that system was 
established, is a point, concerning which we derive little 
information from that only authentic record of the early 
condition of the world — the Bible. We learn, simply, thut 
Egypt was peopled by the posterity of Ham, receiving the 
appellation of Mizraim, from one of his sons of that name. 
That the first king of Egypt was named Menes, is a 
point pretty well agreed upon ; and the age in which he. 
lived, is considered as the limit of legitimate inquiry into 
the history of that country. What the date of it is, forms 
a matter ot dispute. Mr. Wilkinson, who has patiently 
compared the lists of Egyptian monarchs handed down to 
us by Manetho, with those sculptured in hieroglyphics oo 
the monuments of Thebes and other places, fixes it 2201 
years before the Christian era« and 4036 years from the 
present time. 

From the accession of King Menes, till the conquest of 
Egypt by the Persians, in the year 525, B.C., that is to say, 
I during a period of nearly 1700 years, this country was for 
' the most part governed by independent native sovereigns, 
of whom it is supposed that, for a considerable time, there 
were several always reigning contemporaneously in different 
portions of it. ** How many changes,** to use the words of 
Heeren, "might have come to pass in this long period? 
How many states have arisen and fallen in this long lapse 
of ages, without history having preserved even the remem- 
brance of their names ? How many, indeed, must have 
sprung up and declined, unless we give to their institutions 
a firmness and durability which is no longer the lot of 
human things." Few, indeed, are the notices which we 

Sossess of the many important events which must have 
appendd in the course of these seventeen centuries ; — the 
most valuable are naturally those which have been fortu- 
nately handed down to us in the Sacred Scriptures, such 
as the journeying of Abraham into Egypt, when a fhmine 
prevailed in the land of Canaan, b.c. 1920; the arrival of 
Joseph, u.c. 1706, in the reign of Osirtesen the First; the 
birth of Moses, b.c. 1571, in the reign of Ames, supposed to 
be the '* new king" that arose up over Egvpt, as we are told 
in the first chapter of (he book of Exodus, '* which knew 
not Joseph," and began to oppress the Israelites, setting 
** over them taskmasters to afflict them with their burdens, * 
and making '* their lives bitter with hard bondage ;" the 
flight of Moses, B.C. 1531, and the exode or departure of 
the Israelites under his guidance, b.c. 1491; the marriage 
of Solomon with the daughter of the king of Egypt, b.c. 
1014; the invasion of Jud»a, b c. 970, by Shishak, as his 
name is written in the Chronicles, or Sheshonk, as it is 
fbund sculptured upon existing monuments in hieroglyphics, 
who came up against Jerusalem ** with twelve nundred 
chariots and threescore thousand horsemen," and '*took 
away the treasures of the house of the Lord and the 
treasures of the king s house," and *' carried away also the 
shields of gold which Solomon had made;" the defeat- and 
slaying of Joaiah, king of Judah, in the valley of Megiddo, 
B.C. 610, by Pharoah Neko, or Neco, as it is written in the 
hieroglyphics; the capture of Sidon by Pharoah Hophra, 
B.C. 595, and the subsequent dethronement of that monarch, 
after he had been unsuccessful against Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, b.c. 570. 

The first event of importance noticed by the profane 
writers, is the invasion of Egypt by a savage race, who 
overran the whole country and partially subdued it, esta- 
blishing themselves for a long time in the lower and middle 
portions. This is the dominion of the shepherd kings, tho 
Hyksos, as they were called: the king of Thebes was 
the chief instrument in driving out these invaders, having 
entered into an alliance with the other kings of Egypt 
fbr that purpose. Soon after the expulsion, it is sup- 
posed, that the various states and kingdoms into which 
the country had been previously divided, became united 
into one empire, and that the brilliant period of Egyp- 
tian history commenced. Heeren dates it between 1500 
and 1600 BC, "at a time," he says, '* when we have as 
yet heard of no great empire in Asia, when as yet PhoB- 
nicia possessed no Tyre nor the oommerce of the world ; 
when the Jews, alter the death of Joshua, remained weak 
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MidiDoonnderable; and. when the obscure traditions of the 
Greeks represent that nation as but little remoTcd from 
barbarism. There can be no doubt, therefore, but Egypt 
linked at this time as the most civilized country of the 
known world, at least, as far as the Indus ; and for succeed- 
ing centuries no one could enter the lists with her, or cause 
her any dread; and thus through a long period of tran- 
quillity, she continually increased and prospered till she 
attained that pitch of greatness which is not only set forth 
in the narratives of antiquity, but displayed in her own 
monuments. The first s^ptoms of decay are discernible 
towards the beginning «f the eighth century before the 
Christian era, tne period at which a little light breaks into 
her history, and we may therefore conclude with much 
probability, that this golden period lasted from seven to 
eight centuries.** 

The most prosperous period of this "golden age,** is 
that in which Egypt was ruled by the kings of the much- 
talked of ** eignteenth and nineteenth dynasties** of 
Manetho, or dynasties of Theban monarchs; and it is to 
this period that we are to refer the greater part of the 
monuments still existing at Thebes, and, indeed, of all 
those which belong to what is deemed the age of genuine 
Egyptian architecture. The first sovereign of these 
dynasties was Chebron Ames, as Mr. Wilkinson calls him, 
"the new king which knew not Joseph,** of whom we have 
already spoken ; among his successors the most celebrated 
are several bearing the names of Amenoph, or Anuinoph 
Thoth*mes, or Thutmosis, and Ramses, or Rameses. The 
third Amenophis who began to reign b.c. 1430, is supposed 
to be the Memnon of the celebrated vocal statue still 
standing on the western plain of Thebes; the second 
Rameses, — Amunmai Rameses as his name is read in the 
hieroglyphics, and Rameses Miamum, as Manetho calls 
him, or as he is now styled, Rameses the Great, was the 
most renowned monarch that ever ruled over Egypt He 
is supposed to be identical with the far-famed Sesostris of 
the Greek writers ; his name is found more frequently on 
the monuments of Thebes, indeed, of all Egypt, than that 
of any other king, for tliere are few remains of any city on 
which it is not to be seen. The date of his accession is a 
most important epoch in Egyptian chronology: it is fixed 
by Heeren and other writers about 1500 B.C. To this great 
monarch the city of Thebes was indebted for much of its 
splendour. 

The decline of Egyptian greatness commenced with the 
successful invasion of the Ethiopian king Sabacon, about 
800 B.C. The ravages of the Ethiopians were followed by 
the destructive conquest of the Persian king Cambyses, 
B.C. 525; the dominion of Persia was upheld, though with 
difficulty, till b.c. 332, when it was supplanted by the rule 
of Alexander the Great, and his successors the famous 
Ptolemies ; but these, in their turn, gave way before the 
rising strength and ambition of the Romans, by whom the 
ancient kingdom of the Pharaohs was degraded into an 
obedient province tlurty years before the Christian era. 

OBiam AKD RISE OF ANCIENT THEBES. 

To fix the precise period in which Thebes was founded, is, 
of course* impossible, though the fact of its high antiquity 
is abundantly proved. We have remarked that the state of 
Thebes Was among the earliest which existed before that 
country became one kingdom: the city of Thebes was, of 
course, its capital and centre, and like other cities of similar 
character, it thus acquired two names, the one sacred, given 
to it by the priests, and derived from their protecting deity ; 
the other profane, and adopted from one of those accidental 
causes which usually determine the common appellation of 
cities. The first of these names was Amunei, or " abode 
of Anmon,** which the Greeks rendered by Diospolis, 
"city of Zeus** or Jupiter,-*the Ammon of the Egyptian 
mythology being, in their estimation, equivalent to the 
Zeus of their own, and the Jupiter of the Roman gods. 
To this " Diospolis** was affixed the epithet of " great,** 
to distinguish it from a smaller Diospolis in a different 
part of Egypt. The second, or profane, name, by which 
the city was known among the mass of the people, was 
the Coptio word Tapi, which in the Memphitic dialect is 
pronounced Thaba: this the older Greek writers rendered 
<u%urately enough, by their Thebai: whence the modern 
Thebes. According to Champollion, Tapi was not a proper 
name, but had the signification, in the Egyptian language, 
of "head** or "chief," and was thus very naturally applied 
by the peofde to their capital and seat of jgovernment, 



ecclesiastical as well as civil. In the same manner, Jlmun, 
(the Greek Ammon,) the root of tlie sacred name of the 
city, expressed the idea of "glory.** "loftiness,** or "sub- 
limity ;" and being used as the title of the principal deity, 
was fitly employed to designate the place of his especial 
abode. 

ITS "hundred oates." 

Th% earliest writer who mentions Thebes is Homer, who 
flourished near the close of the tenth century before the 
Christian era; and, from the language of the poet, it 
would appear, that in his time the fame of this ancient 
city had spread abroad iuto distant countries, as that of one 
famous in the highest degree for opulence and warlike 
strength. Moreover, were it not for the license which we 
know that poets are apt to assume, we might carry back 
the date of that reputation two centuries further, that is to 
say, to the period in which the scenes of the Iliad are sup- 
posed to have taken place. For when Agamemnon sends 
messengers to Achilles, to induce him to lay aside his 
" direful wrath,** and again exert his prowess on behalf of 
the suffering Greeks against the dreaded Hector, the hero 
scornfully rejects the proposal of reconciliation, and proudly 
declares that nothing should ever more lead him to co- 
operate with the " king of men," not even his proflTcrcd 
gifts, nor all his wealth " twice ten times told ;"— 

nor all the gold 

That the i£gyptian Thebes' vast treasuries hold \ 
I'hebes, where thro' each her hundred portals wide, 
Two hundred charioteers their coursers guide. 

The " hundred gates** here mentioned were a stumbling- 
block to the commentators in the days of Diodorus ; and 
they have been the source of endless dispute and conjec- 
ture among the moderns. Thebes is not known to have 
ever been surrounded with a rampart, and if it had been, 
some traces of the work must have been visible at the 
present day ; but, as Pococke remarks, " there are no 
signs of walls round it, nor were walled towns common in 
Egypt. And as there are," he continues, " remains of 
such fine gates about their temples, it might be thought 
that these might give occasion, as Diodorus observes, for 
the observation of the poet's ; but as he mentions that two 
hundred chariots could be sent out of them with armed 
men, this may be thought not to agree so well with the 
^ates of the temples, unless we suppose that they joined 
m some solemn acts of religion before they went out to war : 
others, however, think that they might be rather so many 
palaces of princes, or ^reat men of the city, who could 
each of them, on any exigency, send out so many chariots 
to the war; and this interpretation seems to be counte- 
nanced by the poet, who, immediately after he has men- 
tioned the great wealth of their houses, speaks of their 
hundred gates, and of the chariots and men that could be 
sent out of them.** Yet the general opinion of the moderns 
is in favour of the suggestion which, as Diodorus tells us, 
was supported by some persons in his day, " that the city 
had not a hundred gates, but many propylse to the temples, 
from which it is called hecatompylon, (or hundred-gated) 
in the sense of many-gated." Another conjecture has 
been started, — that the hundred gates in question, were the 
outlets of the great rectangular enclosure, whose traces are 
to be still plainly seen in Western Thebes, and which is 
supposed to have been used as a place of review for the 
mustering and manoeuvring of armies. The French writers 
have objected thitt there are only fifty outlets to this enclo- 
sure instead of a hundred; but, to say nothing of the 
license of a poet, the same objection might apply to the 
other conjecture, as it would be equally difficult to point 
out a hundred propylso. If, however, as Heeren remarks, 
we admit, that before any great expeditions the army 
assembled within the circus, and from its gates issued forth, 
the poet's description appears justified. As to the real 
power of Thebes, Diodorus tells us, after quoting the lines 
of Homer, that " in truth, 20,000 chariots did go out from 
it to the wars,** but he is rather confused in the passage. 

ITS BITUATION. 

Thebes was built on the banks of the Nile; in the 
narrow valley of Upper Egypt there is hardly room for 
any extensive city to stand without approaching very 
close to the edge of the river. Its locality is represented 
as admirably adapted for the foundation of a large capital. 
The receding of the mountain chains of Lybia and Arabia 
on both sides of the Nile, allows the narrow strip which 
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usually lines its banks, to expand into a comparatively 
spacious plain, stretching nearly nine miles in width from 
«a6t to west, and about an equal distance from north to 
south. The ancient city 8t(X>d in this plain, and the 
ruins existing at the present day, are in both the eastern 
and western portions of it: the western portion is the 
smaller of the two, and it contains a greater number of 
monuments, thou^ none finer, than are to be found in 
the other. From this circumstance, we infer that*the 
principal part of the city, that is to say, the part most 
inhabited, lay on the eastern side of th^iver; because on 
that side all the great buildings were erected near the 
water, and thus the rest of the plain, as far as the Arabian 
mountains, was left vacant for private dwellings ; whereas, 
on the western bank, the whole plain was almost covered 
with monuments, even to the veVy ibot of the Lybian 
mountains, and so could have aflforded but little space for 
the houses of individuals. 

It is not known that the two divisions of tlie city were 
ever connected by any bridge. " A people/' remarks 
Heeren, " whose knowledge of architecture had notattained 
to the formation of arches, could hardly have constructed a 
bridge over a river, the breadth of which would even now 
oppose gi*eat obstacles to such an undertaking. We have 
reason to believe, however, that the Egyptians were ac- 
quainted with the formation of the arch, and did employ it 
on many occasions : Belzoni contends that such vras the 
case, and asserts that there is now at Thebes a genuine 
specimen, which establishes the truth of his assertion. No 
question exists, it should be observed, that arches are to be 
found in Thebes; it is their antiquitv alone which has been 
doubted. The testimony of Mr. Wilkinson on this point 
is decisive in their favour. He tells us he had long been 
persuaded that most of the innumerable vaults and arches 
to be seen at Thebes were of an early date, although un- 
fortunately, from their not having the names of anv of the 
kings inscribed on them, he was unable to prove the fact; 
when at last, chance threw in his way a tomb vaulted in the 
usual manner, and with an arched door-way, '* the whole 
stuccoed, and bearing on every part of it, the fresco paint- 
ings and name of Amunoph the First," who ascended the 
throne 1550 years B.C. 

. We thus learn that the arch was in use in Egypt nearly 
3400 years ago,— or more than 1200 years before the period 
usually assigned as the date of its introduction among the 
Greeks. As to the circumstance of its not being applied 
by the Egyptians to the construction of a bridge aoross the 
Nile, a sufficient reason for that, in the opinion of many, is 
to be found in the natural difficulties which must oppose 
every such undertaking; the river itself, besides being deep 
and annually subject to a great overflowing, is nearly a mile 
in breadth. 

It is by no means certain, however, that there was not a 
bridge across the Nile at Thebes; — indeed, some of the 
sculptures which have been discovered of late yeai's on the 
outside of one of its large edifices, are by some supposed 
to prove very distinctly that there was one. An Egyptian 
monarch is represented approaching a fiver which is shown 
to be the Nile by the crocodiles, and peculiar kinds of fish 
depicted in it: he is returning with a train of captives 
from a foreign war, and accordingly on the opposite side of 
the river is seen a concourse of priests aild distinguished 
men, coming forth to greet his arrivol. The river, — upon 
which we look down with the usual bird's-eye view, — is 
interrupted in the middle of its course by a broad band 
stretching across from bank to bank: this is apparently in- 
tended to represent a bridge; but as the view is of such a 
kind as to let us see no part whatsoever of the elevation of 
the structure, we are unable to say whether, supposing it 
to be really a fixed bridge, it was constructed with arches or 
simple beams. It is evidently to this bridge that the king 
is advancing ; and we see at its foot, upon either side, some- 
thing which may be taken for a gateway,— perhaps the 
usual entrance into the town across the stream. The cliief 
point of doubt is, whether the town into which the bridge 
leads is really meant for Thebes. Mr. Wilkinson considers 
it probable, but yet by no means certain that it is so. Mr. 
Burton has given a copy in lithograph, of this curious piece 
of sculpture, in the thirty-seventh plate of his Excerpta 
HierQglyfhica; it was he and another gentleman^Mr. 
Hay— who first discovered it. 

ITS EXTENT AND INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT. 

It is said that the ancient Tliebes once covered the whole 
of the plain of which we have spoken, as extending on 



either side of the Nile, nine miles in length, and nine miles 
in breadth. From the geographer, Strabo, we learn dis 
tinctly that it was at least 80 stadia, or about 9| English 
miles in length. Dtodorus mentions that, at an early 
period it had a circuit e<{uivalent to about sixteen of our 
miles; and if such were its size at that eatiy period of 
its history, what must it have been after the additions 
which took place under succeeding monarchs ? According 
to Mr. Wilkinson, traces of the former extent of the city 
are to be found at the present day for a length of b\ miles, 
and a brearlth of three miles. The eastern po/ ion was, as 
we have already remarked, the larger, and .t seems to 
have been peculiarly entitled to tlie appellation of Thebes 
or DiospoUs. The western portion was called the Lybian 
suburb. It included the quarter of the Memnoiiia, and tlie 
whole of its extensive Necropolis, or " City of the Dead." 

The private dwellings in this ancient city are contrasted 
strikingly with its public edifices. They were, indeed, 
comparatively of a mean character; for in individuals, an 
" unnecessary prodigality and worldly display of riches, 
were censured as the offspring of arrogance and impiety. * 
Of oourse we can have no remains of any of them existing 
at the present day; yet Mr. Wilkinson tells us that he ha8 
some elevation-plans, if he may so call them, from the 
tombs, which enable him to lay down the ground-plau of the 
houses very satisfaetorily. They were built of crude brick, 
stuccoed within and without, and consisted frequently of a 
ground floor and upper story: a terrace on the summits was 
converted into a oool retreat by the aid of a sort of wooden 
shed, with a sloping roof, opening in the direction of tho 
wind so as to catch the passing breeze, and conduct ii 
downwards. Sometimes the interior was laid out in a 
series of chambers enelosing a square court, in the centre 
of which stood a tree or fort,— something in the same 
fashion, perhaps, as is observed in the arrangement of tho 
houses of the modern Persians*. Many were surrounded 
by an extensive garden, with a large reservoir for the pur* 
pose of irrigation; "lotus flowers floated on the surface, 
rows of trees shaded its banks, and the proprietor, and his 
fViends amused themselves then bv angling^ or by a» 
excursion in a light boat, towe<l by his servants." Those 
dwellings which pretended to the character of mansions, 
had wffti large propvlro, or gateways, such as belongetl 
properiy to the temples, and also false obelisks, (as we 
learn from the tombs,) painted so as to imitate granite ; 
and in these the court-yard was surrounded by a strong 
brick wall, with a row of battlements or spikes ranged along 
its summit, and furnished with two or more doors, on some 
part of which the name of the occupant was frequently 
inscribed. The garden generally contained a vineyard 
which was an iixiportant object of cave. It was watered 
from the reservoir by the pole and bucket, in use at the 
present day, or by pails filled from a tank, and carried by a 
yoke on men's shoulders, "exactly similar to that used by 
our milkmen.'* 

It is not probable that the houses were laid out upon this 
extensive scale in the more crowded part of the city, — tho 
interior portions of Diospolis Proper, on the east bank, for 
instance; nor is it certain that in the very early times, cul- . 
tivated spots of land were admitted amongst the houses, at 
all. But we learn cleariy from the sculptures on the tombs 
that the principal inhabitants did at some time possess ex- 
tensive gardens attached to their mansions, independent 
of the villas, parks, -and farms, which they possessed for 
their recreation without the city; and we have written 
documents in existence of the second century B.C., which 
show us that parcels of land were then let and sold within 
the interior of the western portion of the city, — the Lybian 
suburb, as it is called. These are some of the celebrated 
manuscripts of papyrus which have excited so much at- 
tention since the commencement of the present century* 
and which have afiS^rded us so valuable a help in the 
study of hieroglyphics. They are among the oldest spe- 
cimens of pen-and-ink writing that exist; and are justly 
regarded as invaluable, not only by antiquaries, but by all 
who feel an interest in the records of a past age. An 
Egyptian deed of conveyance, 2000 years old, effecting the 
transfer of a plot of ground within the circuit of the ancient 
royal city of Thebes, would certainly be a curiosity in any 
shape; the following specimen is very perfect, and will, ia 
all probability, afford some interest to our readers. We 
give the translation of the late Dr. Young, merely omitting' 
some of the titles in the opening part. 

• See Saturday Maguiine, Vol. V., p. 164. 
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ANCIENT CONTRACTS POR THE SALE OF LAND IN TnEBES. 

'* In the reign of Cleopatra and Ptolemy her son, sumamed 
Alexander, the gods Philomet6re8 Soteres, in the year XII, 
otbenii'ise IX ; in the priesthood, &c^ &c., on the 29th of 
the month l^hi: ApoUonius being president of the Ex- 
change of the Memnonians, and of the lower government 
of the Pathyritic Nome. 

** There was sold by Pamonthes, aged about 45, of middle 
size, dark complexion, and handsome figure, bald, round- 
faced, and straight-nosed; and by Snachomnenus, aged 
about 20, of middle size, sallow complexion, likewise round- 
faced, and straight-nosed; and by Semmuthis Persinei, 
aged about 22, of middle' size, sallow complexion, round- 
faced, Hat-nosed, and of quiet demeanour; and by Tathlyt 
Persinei, aged about 30, of middle size, sadlow complexion, 
round face, and straight nose, with their principal, Pamon- 
thes, a party in the sale; the four being of the children of 
Petepsais, of the leathe^ cutters of the Memnonia ; out of 
the piece of level ground which belongs to them in the 
southern part of the Memnonia, eight thousand cubits of 
open field ; one-fourth of the whole, bounded on the south 
by the Royal Street; on the north and east by the land of 
Pamonthes and Boconsiemis, who is his brother, — and the 
c4)mmon land of the city; on the west by the house of 
Tages, the son of Chalome: a canal running through the 
middle, leading ftom the liver: these are the neighbours 
on ail sides. It was bought by Nechutes the Less, the son 
of Asos, aged about 40, of middle size, sallow complexion, 
cheerful countenance, long face, and straight noae, with a 
scar upon the middle of his forehead ; for 60 1 pieces of 
brass: the sellers standing as brokers, and as securities for 
the vuHdity of the sale. It was accepted by Nechutes the 
purchaser." "Apollonius. Pr. Exch." 

Attached to this deed is a registry, dated according to the 
day of the month and year in which it was effected, '* at 
the table in Hermopolis, at which Dionysius presides over 
tiie 20th department ;** and briefly recapitulatmg the par- 
ticulars of the sale, as recorded in the account of 
partners receiving the duties on sales, of which Heracliv.. 
is the subscribing clerk,*' so that even in the days of the 
Ptolemies there was a tax on the transfer of landed pro- 
perly, and the produce of it was farmed out, in this case to 
certain ^ partners.** 

According to Champollion, the date of this contract, 
corresponds to the 13th or 14th of February, 105 B.c«, and 
that of the registry to the 6th or the 14th of May in the 
same year. Dr. Young fixes It in the year 106 a. c 

The contract is written in Greek; it is usually called 
the " Contract of Ptolemais," or the " Papyrus of M. 
d'Anastasy,** having been first procured by a gentleman 
of that name, the Swedish Consul at Alexandria. Three 
other deeds of a similar kind, but rather older, and 
written in the enchorial, or demotic* character, were 
brought from Thebes, about fifteen years ago, by a 
countryman of our own, Mr. 6. F. Grey, the same gen- 
tleman who was fortunate enough to bring that Greek 
papyrus which turned out, by a most marvellous coinci- 
dence, to be a copy of an Egyptian manuscript which 
Dr. Young was at the verv time trying to decipher. 
Tliese three deeds are in the enchorial character, and 
accompanied with a registry in Greek; they all relate 
to, the transfer of land ** at the southern end of Diospolis 
the Great,** as the Greek reg;istrie8 have it. The Greek 
rapyrus, two of which we just spoke, and the original 
Paris manuscript, of which it is a copy, are instruments for 
the transfer of the rent of cectain tombs * ' 3i the Lybian 
suburb of Thebes, in the Memnonia,** and a.bc of the pro- 
ceeds arising from the performance of certain " liturgies** 
on the accouut of the deceased. They have been invaluable 
aids in the study of ancient Egyptian literature. 

ITS SPLENDOUR, DECLINE, AND RUIN. 

Besides the knowledge which we have of its great ex- 
tent, we possess some interesting notices of the splendour 
which distinguished ancient Thebes. The successors of 
tlie king, whom Diodorus speaks of as its founder, added 
greatly to its size and magnificence, ** so that,*' as his 
Bnglish translator expresses it, " there was no city under 
the sun so adorned with so many and stately monuments 
of gold, silver, and ivory, and multitudes of colossi and 
obelisks cut out of one entire stone.*' There were four 

* See Saturdav Magatint, Vol II., p. 64. 



temples, we learn also, ** for beauty and greatness to be 
admired." The oldest of these was about ]| mile in 
circuit, 67l feet high, and had walls 24 feet in breadth. 
*' In accordance with this magnificence, was the dis- 
play of ornaments, which were either wonderful for their 
costliness, or the exquisite workmanship which had been 
bestowed on them by the labour of hands.*' Rameses the 
Great, or Sesostris, was one of the monarchs to whom 
Thebes is most indebted; he built the vast structure, 
whose remains are known to this day by the appellation of 
the Memnonium, or *' Tomb of Osymandyas ; * he made 
additions to the temple at Karnak, and erected the gate- 
way and beautiful obelisks in front of the great edifice at 
Luxor. The magnificent remains which are still found on 
the site of this ^eat capital, are alone sufl[icient to enable 
us to form a vivid conception of its surpassing grandeur in 
the days of its glory ; and they naturally lead us to ex- 
claim with Hecren, ** What a splendid scene must have 
forced itself on the vision of the wanderer, who, emerging 
from the desert, after having toiled up the steep Lybian 
mountain-chain,' suddenly beheld the fruitful valley of tho 
Nile, with its numerous towns, and in its centre* royal 
Thebes, with her temples, colossi, and obelisks !** 

The Persian Conquest (b. c. 525,) is the era to which it 
is customary to refer the principal devastation of Thebes,-* 
a devastation which has unauestionably been caused by the 
hand of man, and which has given rise to the remark, 
'* that the labour of the destroyer must have been almost 
as great as that of the builders of those enormous temples.** 
For some time before the Persian invasion, it is supposed 
that Thebes must have been declining, in consequence of 
the removal of the seat of government to Memphis, and we 
know that it had suffered greatly from the Ethiopian con 
quest of Sabacos, nearly three hundred years before ; yet 
it is certain, qs Mr. Wilkinson observes, that at no time 
did private individuals possess greater opulence than in 
the early part of the sixth century before the Christian 
era, if we may judge from the tombs then excavated and 
sculptured, which certainly exhibit the marks of a labour 
and expenditure exceeding wliat was bestowed upon those 
of any other age. Cambyses, tlie Persian king, has 
acquired the reputation of a merciless barbarian, who 
destroyed, as far as he was able, all the splendid memorials 
which he could lay his hands upon, of Egypt's former 
greatness. He pillaged the temples *' of their gold and 
silver, and of their abundance of ivory and precious stones," 
and is said to have carried off these treasures to expend 
them upon royal buildings at Susa and Persepolis ; he is 
charged too with burning some of the temples or the city ; 
and, as a proof of its extreme opulence, it is alleged that» 
after the fire, there were gathered together ** from the 
rubbish and cinders,*' as the translator of Diodorus fami- 
liarly expresses it, more than 300 talents of gold, and 2300 
talents of silver, or 26,020 lbs. of the former metal, — equi- 
valent to 1,248,960^, and 199,518 lbs. of the latter, — equi- 
valent to 598,554/. 

When Alexander the Great conquered Egypt, he la- 
boured, in some degree, towards the restoration of Thebes ; 
under him the sanctuaries of Karnak and Luxor were 
rebuilt. His successors, the Ptolemies, did little, perhaps 
nothing, in the way of repairing the injuries of former 
times ; and towards the conclusion of the period of their 
dominion, Thebes suffered perhaps more severely than ever 
it had done before ; for in the reign of Ptolemy Lathy rus, 
who ascended the throne 86 years d. c, this ancient' city 
rebelled, and suffered a siege of three years ; being then 
taken, it was plundered, and exposed to a terrible devasta- 
tion. Upon its next change of masters it enjoyed a respite, 
indeed, the Romans made some restorations among the 
building? of Thebes. Yet such had been the effects of 
the dreadful calamities it had undergone, that in the age 
of Augustus, when Rome was rising from a " city of 
brick'* into a " city of marble,** the once mighty capital of 
the Pharaohs was " inhabited by villages,** to use the 
forcible expression of the geographer, Strabo. We have 
little reason to suppose, that when Egypt formed a part of 
the eastern empire, its former capital was at all raised from 
its* fallen condition; and we have, unfortunately, but too 
much reason to conclude, that under the dominion of the 
Arabian Caliphs, it sank yet deeper into desolation, and 
the 'destruction of its monuments was continued still by 
the same* agency which had all along worked their ruin, 
the hand of man. Though we have no distinct account 
of the injuries inflicted on it in this period, we may infer 
their extent, and tho motives which operated to produce 
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theiD, from the following remarks of Abdallatif, an Arabian 
physician of Batr^ad, who wrote a description of Egypt in 
the fourteenth century, He tells us, that formerly the 
sovereigns watched with care over the preservation of the 
ancient monuments remaining in Egypt; "but, in our 
time," he adds, " the bridle has been unloosed from men, 
and no one takes the trouble to restrain their capricos, each 
being left to conduct himself as to him should seem best. 
When they have perceived monuments of colossal gran- 
deur, the aspect of those monuments has inspired them 
with terror; they have conceived foolish and false ideas 
of the nature of these remains of antiquity. Every thing 
which had the appearance of design, has been in tlieir 
eyes but a signal of hidden treasure; they have not 
been able to see an aperture in a mountain, without 
imagining it to be a road leading to some repository of 
riches ; a colossal statue has been to them, but the guar- 
dian of the wealth deposited at its feet, and the impla- 
cable avenger of all attempts upon the security of his 
store. Accordingly, they have had recourse to all sorts 
of artifice to destroy and pull down these statues; they 
have mutilated the figures, as if they hoped by such 
means to attain their object, and feared that a more open 
attack would bring ruin upon themselves : they have made 
oiienings, and dug holes in the stones, not doubting them 
to be so many strong cofi'ers filled with immense sums : 
and they have pierced deep, too, in the clefts of moun- 
tains, like robbers penetrating into houses by every way 
but the doors, and seizing eagerly any opportunity which 
they think known only to themselves.*' 

This is the secret of much of the devastation which has 
been worked among the monuments of ancient Egypt. 



TILLAGES OF MODERN TUEBES. 

It docs not appear, that in the long line of ages which 
have witnessed the desolation of ancient Thebes, its site 
has at any time become absolutely deserted ; on the contrary, 
it would seem that some sparks of existence have been 
kept constantly alive in the shelter of small scattered 
villages, such as occupied its surface in tho days of Strabo, 
and such as are still to be found encumbering it, incur own. 
The position of these modern villages has been determined 
by that of the chief groups of monuments ; for the half- 
savage people who inhabit them, have beeti but too eajjer to 
supply the deficiency of their own art, by the labour of their 
skilful predecessors, and to raise up their paltry mud huts, 
within the walls, and upon the very roofs, of temples and 
palaces, which were erected thousands of years ago. " In 
every part of Egypt," says the Rev. Mr. Jowett. in his in- 
teresting Christian Researches, " wo find the towns built 
in this manner upon the ruins, or rather the rubbish of 
the former habitations. The expression in Jeremiah 
XXX. 18, literally applies to Egypt in the very meanest 
sense. The city shall be builded upon her own neap : and 
the expression in Job xv. 28. mipht be illustrated by many 
of these deserted hovels. He dwelleih in desolate cities^ 
and in houses which no man inhabitrth, which are ready to 
become heaps, . Still more touching is the allusion in 
Job iv. 19; where the perishing generations of men are 
fitly compared to habitations of the frailest materials, built 
upon the heap of similar dwelling-places, now reduced to 
rubbish. How much less in them that dwell in houses of 
clay, whose foundation is in the dust .'" 

The principal villages, or rather groups of habitations 
which now occupy the site of ancient Thebes, are Luxor 
and Karnak, on the eastern bank of the river, that is tjo 
say, on the ground once occupied by Diospolis Proper; and 
Goornoo, and Medeenet Haboo, on the western bank— the 
"Lybian suburb" of a former age. There are some cha- 
racteristic points of distinction between the monuments on 
the two sides of the river; the eastern bank is remarkablo 
for Its obeUsks and avenues of sphinxes ; while the wonders 
of the western bank, are its tombs and iU colossal statues. 
But both possess palaces and temples, (or whatever else they 
should be called.) splendid specimens alike of gigantic 
architecture, and equally remarkable for the sculptures 
which adorn them. The palm of antiquity, however, must 
be awarded to one of that group which is found upon the 
eastern bank; the great temple of Karnak— which is 
thought to be that "oldest temple" mentioned by Diodorus, 
and is, indeed, generally identified witli that famous 
•MempleofAmmon," which existed at Thebes; contains 
portions nearly 4000 years old. 



THE VILIAGB OF LUXOR. 

Luxor occupies the principal place among the villages of 
modern Thebes ; indeed, it holds the rank of a market- 
town in the geography of the country, poor and miserable 
as it is. It is, moreover, the residence of a Ca«ihcf, or 
Turkish governor, and the head-quarters of a troop of 
Turkish cavalry. The name is written in various ways — 
Luxor, Luqsor, El Uqsor, and El Qosoor, and other forms ; 
all these are variations of an ancient plural of the won! 
Qasr, signifying a palace, country-seat, pavilion, or anr 
large mansion. Thus, the meaning of the appellatiijc 
Luxor, is ** the palaces ;* and not as some writers, and 
among them, even Mr. Hamilton have rendered it *' the 
ruins ;" Burckhardt expressly guards us against that inter- 
pretation. According to Mr. Wilkinson, the town has also 
the name of Aboo V Haggay^ from the name of the 
Mohammedan Sheik, who is worshipped there; the ancient 
Egyptians, he adds, called it Southern Tap4. 

The houses of Luxor are built with sun-burnt bricks, or 
lumps of mud, and baked clay pipes ; about three or four 
feet from the top, branches of trees are inserted, either to 
bind the structure, or to accommodate the pigeons, which 
flock to the town in myriads, and perching on these 
branches, add to the curious appearance of the place. The 
walls are battlemented, and in the port-holes are piled up 
pipes of clay, which at a distance, have the appearance of 
small cannon. On the very top of tho parapet, circular puis 
are placed, wh^ch also viewed from afar, looked like so many 
men's heads; '*8o that when I first discovered U^e to^in." 
remarks Mrs. Lushington, *' it seemed to me, that all its 
inhabitants had mounted the roofs to see us. It was re- 
markable to see the miserable mud huts of the modems 
built on some of the magnificent pillars of the ancient 
city.** Captain W. F. Head, one of the latest visiters, 
speaks of the Arab houses surrounding the eastern end of 
the ruins, as having the appearance of connected forts ; 
" they look formidable at a distance, but lose much of tlus 
respectable character upon a nearer approach." 

The pigeons of Luxor are very carefully preserved, 
though they belong to no particular proprietors. An 
English tmveller happened to kill one of them by way of 
sjwrt, and ho was very severely maltreated by the inhabit- 
ants of the village. As might naturally be inferred, the 
traveller who visits Luxor must not expect to find much 
acconunodation fur his personal wants; his best chance of 
securing some degree of comfort lies in carrying his tent 
with him, and pitching it on one of the convenient spots 
which are to be found among the ruins What sort of a 
dwelling he is likely to procure if he trusts to the mud-huts 
of the Arabs, may be learnt from the statement of one of 
our countrymen, who had been obligingly provided with a 
lodging by a French artist, then resident at Tliebes, M. 
Rll'aud. On his arrival, he found his destined ab^xle to he 
a rude mud hovel, under the very walls of an old temple; 
it had an upper chamber in ruinous condition, the lioor in 
pHils fallen through, the thatch not weatherproof, and 
neither door, lattice, or window-shutter. " Our Indian 
servant consulted the safety of our necks by bringing 
up some planks to place over a hole in the lloor. They 
were painted; a black ground, with figures and hicn>gly- 
phics in bright yellow — mummy chests, broken up and 
sold for firewood. Therp being a large heap in the yari 
bought for a piastre, and our cook was feeding his fire 
with the once sacred sycamore." 

Mrs. Bclzoni, who accompanied her husband in one of 
his journeys to Thebes, gives a very unfavourable account 
of the accommodation which she enjoyed during her stay 
at Luxor. " Mr. B.," she says, " had but just time to put 
me in a house where he was informed there was a room on 
the top for me; he was then obliged to sail to Esne to 
secure the boat," (to carry down the colossal head.) •• This 
was the first time I had ever been left alone with the 
Arabs, without an interpreter or an European, with about 
twenty Arab words in my mouth. What they denominated 
a room, consisted of four walls open to the sky, full of 
dates put to dry in the sun, an oven in one comer, a vatei^ 
jar, and a fire-place of three bricks for a pot to stand on, 
without a chimney, — and this place not to myself, as it was 
the apartment of the women. I never in my liib felt so 
isolated and miserable, in a violent fever, exposed to tho 
burning sun; besides the torment to have all the women 
of the village coming out of curiosity to see .me." 

Within the last two or three years the aocommodation fbr 
travellers has been somewhat improved; the French, ic 
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removing the obelisks at Luxor, took down several Arab 
liuts, and erected a tolerable house in their stead. 



ITS INHABITAIiTS. 

L.VXOII* like the rest of Thebes and its neighbourhood, 
and, indeed, like the whole of Egypt, is inhabited partly by 
Copts, who are Christians, and partly by Mohammedan 
Arabs; the latter are the more numerous. When Dr. 
Richardson visited Egypt, (in 1818,) there were about one 
hundred Coptic families in this village, and about five times 
as many Mussulmans, "who live in small huts about 
twelve feet square, among vermin, dust, and filth, the 
usual comforts of the Moslems in Egypt These wretches," 
he adds, "neither e^joy themselves, nor permit others to 
enjoy the sweets of a tranquil and social life.** The men 
are employed to a considerable extent in grubbing among 
the ruins in search of relics, for which the demand has, of 
course, become more extensive since the " Tour to Egypt." 
When a traveller arrives, they soon beset him and offer tbe 
produce of their labour; but it is seldom worth purchasing, 
for the most valuable articles that are discovered, are sent 
to a better marVkCt at Alexandria. Besides, these people 
do not display much discrimination in the collections which 
they make; fragments of modern china are sometimes 
handed to the curious traveller when he is eagerly hoping 
to grasp a scarabceus or a precious roll of papyrus. Some 
one, indeed, tells us of an old broken corkscrew which had 
been left behind by visiters of a civilized cast, being found 
by an inquisitive Arab, and shown by its joyful possessor 
as a prize evidently of great value in his own eyes, and in 
those of his companions. 

The degraded condition of these miserable fellahs^ as 
the Arab labourers are called, is unhappily too deep to 
leave us much hope of their redemption for some time to 
come. We know, indeed, that, of late years, and under 
the sway of her present ruler, some parts of Egypt have 
been forced into a little apparent conformity with the 
civilization of modern times ; but his efforts seem to have 
been confined to those districts which are more immediately 
connected with* his European instructors, and scarcely to 
have extended to tbe comparatively remote region of the 
upper country. There the misery of the people still con- 
tinues unabated; or if it has undcrgono some mitigation, 
they have to thank their predecessors of three thousand 
years ago, who had skill enough to leave behind them such 
durable monuments of their labour, as in ages so long after 
could attract the presence of some civilized beings. There 
are several incidental notices in Belzoni's narrative, of the 
oppression which the people in this part of Egypt are in 
the habit of enduring; and where they are subjected to 
such treatment, it would be too much to expect them to 
become civilized. 

Mrs. Belzoni, in her remarks upon the women of this 
district, affords us a curious httle specimen of the civiliza- 
tion which thev have attained. Some meat was brought to 
the house in which she lived for her use, but she declined it 
on account of a fevers the women proceeded' to dress it, and 
from her apartment, Mrs. Belzoni saw " the daughter-in-law 
with the meat between he^ teeth, — one hand holding it out, 
and the other, with a bad knife, cutting, or rather tearing it 
up till she made it small enough to her mind." We shall 
not have much difBouIty in understanding how she ** con- 
sidered it rety lucky she was not hungry or inclined to eat." 
She experienced, however, much kind treatment from these 
females* '* Mohammedans as well as Christians ;" — "there 
was not a day," is her remaorki ** I was not visited by the 
women o^ LuxoTi Kamak» and other villages near.'' 

CniUSTIAlflTY m MODERN THUBESi 

About sixteen years aso, the villages of The(>es, in com- 
mon with the rest of upper Egypt* were visited by the 
Rev. Mr. Jowett, who communicated the result of his 
inquiries in the first series of his Christian liesearches. 
From him we derive many interesting notices of the 
state of Christianity in that district, and of the exist- 
ence of seme feeble fragments of the ancient church, 
which there flourished so extensively in the early ages 
of our rehgion. The only one of the villages at Thebes 
in which he found any Christians, was Luxor; Karnak 
had none, Goornoo had none, and Medeenet-Haboo was 
in ruins and deserted; but at Luxor, as he says, "the 
' Christians are numerous. I visited their chief seversd 



times ; his name is M&llem Jacob. At his door, disputes 
were settling with some noise while we sat within. There 
are about 100 Christian families; they have three priests, 
two of whom were present. Their church is in the hills, 
more than an hour's ride ofi^, and is also the church to a 
village adjacent, called Zenia, where there are almost 40 
Christian families. Two days before I came, I had sent 
word over the river that I should probably sell one Bible to 
the M&llem : he told his children of it, who can read ; one~ 
was continually saying to him, ' Father, the book is not 
come yet.* It was evident tliat much had been made of it 
in expectation. I was truly sorry that I had no more to 
spare, as I could have sold several. In the school there 
were fi*c!n fifteen to twenty scholars ; the master was, as 
usual, tfiearly blind ; he had, however, copied some Coptic 
and Arabic on paper, which the boys learnt almost by 
rote." Soon afterwards, this zealous missionary whas visited 
by one of the priests, who expressed a desire to go with 
liim to England ; he had never had any education but what 
Luxor afforded, and he* wished to know why the English 
travellers spent so much money on the granite statues, and 
other antiques. Some idea seemed to have crept into his 
mind, that the English would put them into their churches 
and worship them : " I took care," says Mr. Jowett, " to 
explain to him, especially as he had brought a Moham- 
medan, that we were better Christians." 

The monuments of Thebes exhibit clear proofs, that at 
one time Christianity was more nourishing in their neigh- 
bourhood than it now is ; in several parts of the ruins there 
are distinct traces of Christian churches. At Medeenet- 
Haboo, according to Mr. Wilkinson, ** the early Christians 
converted one of the deserted courts of the great temple 
into a more orthodox place of worship, by constructing an 
altar at the east end, and conceaUng with a coat of mud 
the idolatrous sculptures of their Pagan ancestors. The 
size of the church, and the extent of the village, prove 
that its Christian population was considerable, and require 
that Thebes must have held a rank among the principal 
dioceses of the Coptic church." Large gilt crosses, such as 
were used to ornament the dresses of the priests, have been 
discovered within tbe small apartments at the back of this 
building, and from this circumstanc43 it is conjectured that 
those chambers were appropriated, by the ministers of the 
new religion, to their own use. 

Mr. Jowett discovered in an obscure part of one of the 
temples at Karnak, a short but interesting inscription, which 
also indicated the former existence of Christianity here ; it 
was written on a pillar in small red letters, and appeared to 
bo a list of bishops who had, perhaps, holden a council here 
in former days, and lefl this simple memorial of it. He has 
given a fac-simile of it in his Researches^ with an explana- 
tion and translation ; there appear to have been originally 
fourteen names recorded in the list, in the form of the fol- 
lowing:—" Abba Senouthius, Bishop,** which is the first in 
the list. Most of them are imperfect, though deficiencies 
may be easily supplied. ** If it should be thought sur- 

{)rising,** says Mr. Jowett, " that so many bishops should 
lave left so humble a memorial of their assembhng, I can 
only say that in the Greek convent at Cairo, I observed the 
public notice of the patriarch's having gone to Patmos in 
the September preceding, written in the rudest characters 
with charcoal on tbe wall.** 

QBANDEITROF THE RTTI2«S. 

The earliest travellers who visited Tliebes, descjribed its 
wonders with such glowing enthusiasm as to raise the 
expectations of all who went after them to the very highest 
pitch. It ordinarily happens in such cases, that some dis- 
appointment is the result ; yet here it is otherwise, — for each 
succeeding traveller has always avowed, that the reality 
has far exceeded bis anticipations, and has generally striven 
to out do his predecessors in tbe language of praise. Their 
collected encomiums would fill a volume. A few selected 
sentences will best serve to convey some notion of the 
powerfiil impression which results from beholding those 
wonderful works which are the subject of them. The de- 
scription of the French artist, Denon, who accompanied 
Napoleon and the " wise men,** in their famous Egyptian 
expedition of science and conquest, is eminently character- 
istic of the writer in both his individual and his national 
capacity. His enthusiasm upon Egyptian matters was 
intense, — so much so, as very olten to blind his scholarship 
as well as his judgment The " few pages" about Thebes 
which, as our readers will see, he has so generously given 
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to Hcrodotu8» would be very acceptable Jf any one eould 
find them. The following is his description. 

**On turning the point of a chain of mountains which 
forms a promontory, we saw at once the seat of the ancient 
Ihebes, unfolded in its full extent, — that city of which the 
magnitude has been pictured to us by Homer in one single 
word, hundred-gated, — a poetical and unmeaning phrase 
which is still repeated with confidence after the lapse of so 
many ages. Described in a few pages, dictated to Herodotus 
by Egyptian priests, and copied by succeeding authors, — 
renowned fur a number of kings, whose wisdom has placed 
them in the rank of ^ods, — for laws which have been re- 
vered without ever l)eing known, — for sciences confided to 
proud and enigmatical inscriptions, wise and primitive 
monuments of the arts which time has respected,— this 
sanctuary, abandoned, isolated through barbarism, and 
restored to the desert from which it had been won, — this 
city always enveloped in that veil of mystery by which even 
colossi are magnified, — this remote city of which the fancy 
has but caught a glimpse through the obscurity of time, 
was still a vision so gigantic for our imaginations, that at 
the sight of its scattered ruins, the army halted of its own 
accord, and the soldiers with one spontaneous movement 
clapped their hands, as if to occupy the relics of this 
capital had been the aim of its glorious labours, and the 
completion of the conquest of Egypt !" 

One of our countrymen who visited Thebes many years 
arter Denon, — Dr. Richardson — tells us, that as he ap- 
proached it in the night, he could not judge of the awful 
grandeur of that first appearance which so powerfully 
affected the enthusiastic Frenchman. "But the next 
morning s sun convinced us," he says, *' that the ruins can 
scarcely be seen firom the river; that nowhere does the 
traveller turn the corner of the mountain to come in sight 
of them ; and that he must be near them, or among them, 
before he can discover anything." Yet both Denon's draw- 
ings, and the more recent ones of Captain W. F. Head, 
give some distant views of the ruins, which are very 
effective. 



We have m a former numoer*, when lightly toachin|i^ 
on the subject of Thebes, transcribed the remarks of Bel- 
zoni upon his first view of the monuments. ChampoUion 
describes his impressions vividly. " The name of Thebes,** 
he says, *' was beforehand great in my thoughts ; — it has 
become colossal since I have traversed the ruins of the old 
capital,<^the eldest of the cities of the world: through four 
whole days I have been running from wonder to wonder. 
Yet still," he adds, *' Thebes is to me bat a mass of 
columns, obelisks, and colossi; the scattered limbs of the 
monster must be examined one by one, lefore it is possible 
to convey a precise notion of it. ratib^ce then," addressing 
his correspondent, "till I shall pitch mv tents in the 
peristyle of the palace of the Rameses I" Mr. Came 
speaks to the same effect: — " It is difficult to describe the 
noble and stupendous ruins of Thebes. Beyond all others, 
they give you tlie idea of a ruined, yet imperishable city ; 
so vast is their extent that you wander a long time con- 
fused and perplexed, and discover at every step some new 
object of interest." 

We will close our extracts with a very pertinent remark 
of the Arabian phvsician Abd-allatif, and one which has 
the advantage of being some hundred vears older than 
any other we have quoted. He applied it to (\\e monuments 
of Lower Egypt,— we may apply it to those of Thebes with 
equal justice. " A man of good sense," he says, " on seeing 
these remains of antiquity, is tempted to excuse that error 
of the vulgar, which supposes that the men of these remote 
ages lived much longer than those of our time; that they 
were of gigantic stature, or at least that they exercised 
dominion over stones by touching them with a wand, and 
so caused them obediently to transport themselves wherever 
they were ordered." 

Our Engravings afford illustrations of portions of the 
ruins on the eastern bank of the river. That in page 4 1 
is a view of the Great Colonnade in the Great Temple, 
or Palace, at Luxor ; page 48 exhibits a view of the Grand 
Hall at Karnak. 

* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 154. 
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WINTER TRAVELLING. 
The annexed engraving, illostrative of Winter travel- 
ling, was taken from a sketch, after a painting by 
Orloffskl, a Polish amateur artist, of distingoished 
talent, whose pencil was devoted exclusively to sub- 
jects connected with the peculiarities of Russian 
costumes and scenery. At his death, the pictures 
forming his gallery, as well as a splendid and unique 
collection of the costumes^ arms, and armour, of 
ancient Russia, and of the nomade tribes subject to 
her dominion, were purchased by the emperor, and 
now adorn the Hermitage^— one of the imperial 
palaces in St. Petersburgh. 

f Those who have been accustomed only to the fine 
roads, — the rapid and regular conveyances, — the clean, 
comfortable inns of England, can foAn but a very 
inadequate idea of the misenes attending a conti- 
nental journey, more particularly in Russia, where, 
with the exception of the Chauss^ from Moscow to 
St. Petersburgh, the roads are execrable ; the spring- 
less vehicles the most agonizing that can be imagined; 
and the post-houses so dirty, so comfortless, that thn 
writer of this article has frequently passed the night 
in the open air, in his travelling-carriage, rather than 
be exposed to the filth, the swarms of vermin, and 
the disgusting effluvia that would have annoyed him 
within. 

Excepting those on the great road, already men- 
tioned, there are no stage-coaches in Russia. The 
traveller is consequently reduced to the alternative. 

You YUL 



either of purchasing an equipage, or taking the rude 
vehicles of the country^ and changing them at every 
stage. 

His first preliminary before starting is, to give 
notice three days previously of his intention, to the 
head police-officer of his quarter, who gives him a 
certificate, attesting that he has no unliquidated debts, 
nor any law-suit pending : he then procures Arom the 
bureau of the " Grand-master of the Police," a pass- 
port, without which he would not be allowed to pass 
the city gates. His next step is to arrange the mode 
of conveyance : of these he has the choice of two. 
Upon the payment of a stated tax, amounting to 
about a farthing per mile for each horse, he may obtain 
a government order, called a padoroshnee, entitling 
him to demand relays at every station, for which he 
will pay for hire about three-fourths more for every 
horse. At each post-house, he will find a government- 
officer called a '* Smotretd,*' or over-looker, whose 
duty it is to enregister his name, and furnish the 
horses, whic|| the peasants are bound to supply. 
Or, he may contract with a dass of men cwlled 
YSmsMchikee, who will undertake to convey him to 
his destination within a specified time. The former 
plan is generally adopted by those to whom the 
trifling additional expense is not an object; the latter 
methcKl is, from its novelty, perhaps, not unworthy 
of notice. 

The Ydmshtchikce are generally, but not exclu- 
sively, frcedmen or crown vassals, who, together with 
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other immnnitjeg, enjoy an exemption from, military 
service, upon conditioii of contracting with the 
government for the regular rapply of horses for its 
conrievs, and for post-office daty. They frequent, 
when in the cities, -places called " postoyalee droree," 
or post-yards^ situate in the principal streets entering 
the town. To these the travdler goes^-^they assemble 
romid Mm in great nmnbers, — he rtates the distance 
he wishes to be conveyed^ and inquires the sum for 
which they will contract to take him ;-^-a consulta- 
tion follows, and a price is named, generally as 
much again as they intend to take; — ^he offers what 
he thinks a fair sum ; — another and another eager 
consultation, — ^and at last, after long bargaining, 
the contract is made. He starts, and is driven two 
or three stages by the individual with whom he con- 
tracted, who then disposes of his bargain on the best 
terms he can to another, reserving to himself the 
difference, — ^the amount of which alone the traveller 
pays him. The same transfer is made at intervals 
upon the journey. Sometimes several may wish to 
take the contract : the question is then decided by lot, 
in a very singular way; one throws his whip into 
the air, — another seizes it in fedling, and the two then 
grasp it alternately, hand over hand, till they reach 
the end, when he who last has hold of it is declared 
the winner. 

The Ydmshtchikee are a fine race of fellows ; some 
of them, with their dark clustering hair, their ample 
beards, their sun-burnt features, and their brawny 
necks, would form studies for a Salvator Rosa, — ^there 
is an air of bold frankness about them which is highly 
pleasing. They have several melodies peculiar to 
themselves, which they sing almost without inter- 
mission the whole stage. (We shall hereafter furnish 
our readers with a few of Uiese, accompanying them 
with a translation of the words.) 

In fine weather, and -over good roads, there is 
something delightedly exhilarating in sledge travelling : 
snugly enveloped in furs^ whilst 

. • • • The vault is blue 

'Wlthonl a blond; and white without a speck, 
Ths dsjmling splendour of the scenes below, 

the traveller glides swiftly along the level snow, en- 
livened by the tinkling of the sonorous bell, attached 
to an arch that rises over the head of the centre horse, 
and cheered or soothed, as his mood may be, by the 
wild, yet plaintive song of his YSmshtchik driver. 
Cheerless as may be imagined 

.... The deserts tost in snow, 
And heavy loaded groves 

of this frigid climate, yet are they not without their 
charms. In clear f^sty weather, day-break, on a 
vast plain, is pre-eminently beautiful. The sober 
gray of dawn, first faintly streaked in the east, with 
a pale red tinge that gradually deepens into crimson, 
till the sun, Uftmg his broad-glowing disc above the 
horizon, pours his level beams on the unsullied purity 
jf the snowy scene, that blushes and sparkles in his 
glance, as, ^Uttering like gems upon its surface, 
countless icy crystals catch and refract his rays. In 
peculiar states of the atmosphere, the air is charged 
with innumerable atomic congelations, that dance 
and glisten in the sun-beams like minutest diamonds, 
tinged fiaintly of all the prismatic colours. They 
might almost be fancied stray particles of frozen 
light, so brilliantly vivid, yet so impalpably delicate 
are they, the reader cannot fail to have remarked, 
that wlten a stream of sun-hght is permitted to fall 
into a darkened room, it appears filled with mote- 
like particles incessantly in movement ; let him then 
ima^e the whole curcumambient air filled with these,^ 



all glittering like little gems, and he will have some 
conception of this beautiful: atmospheria phenomehoif . 

The forest, too, has its attractions. The snow, 
hanging in h^vy masses on the pine-tree, and weigh- 
ing down its branches, presents a striking contrast 
to the gloomy verdure of its dark foliage. The 
elegant weeping birch-tree, is another object of 
interest, assuming the appearance of a delicate petri- 
&ction, as the gracefully-slender fibres terminating 
its branches, droop to the very ground beneath the 
weight of their ludd covering. 

With the im)proach of Spring, the scene changes. 
Beneath the increased power of the sun, the snow 
loses its aesplendant whiteness — ^the gem-like icy 
crystals are dissolved — ^the fir is stript of its snowy 
mantle — ^the birch of its glossy covering. The great 
roads, becoming almost impracticable, are deserted, 
and sinuous bye-tracks are made over the adjacent 
plains, or through the forests that skirt the road $ 
these, in a short time, are intersected by furrows, as 
regular as those of a ploughed fielc^ but much 
deeper ; their torturing monotony is, indeed, sometimes 
varied by the succession of deep holes, filled with 
half-melted snow, through which the unhappy tra- 
veller is whirled, plunging and splashing at every 
step. Fancy, reader, for a moment, the luxury of 
being driven in a taxed-cart, or dragged on a hmndle, 
over the frozen ridges of a ploughed field for the space 
of some fire or six hours, and you will have some 
slight notion of the pleasures of travelling in Russia 
in the Spring of the year. All this might be endured 
with complacency, if the cleanly comforts of a 
decent inn could be calculated upon at the end of the 
stage, — ^no such thing is to be found in the whole 
empire, out of the princijpal cities. The only substi- 
tute is the peasant's, or y^mshtchik*s house, or the 
post-house ; the latter is perhaps preferable, as there 
the traveller may probably get a leathern sofa, on 
which to rest his aching and almost dislocated bones ; 
beds are quite out of the question, and refreshments 
of any kind almost equally so. 

The Russian nobili^ in travelling, take with them 
everything that is necessary for the roads; bedding, 
rugs, provisions, culinary utensils, wax tapers, &c., 
with pastiles for fumigation, the latter a very necessary 
precaution, where the olfactories have not altogether 
lost their sensitiveness. They are invariably accom- 
panied by their cook, — as in the majority of places, 
actually nothing is procurable, excepting black bread 
of the coarsest description, eggs, and sometimes milk ; 
unless, indeed, the traveller be content to partake the 
peasants' luxury — boiled grain, eaten with herapseed- 
oil, as black and as thick as treacle, or a dish called 
shtch^e, a kind of cabbage- soup in which float a few 
straggling strips of beef. 

It must be distinctly observed, however, that these 
remarks do not apply to the line of road between the 
two capitals, on which the inns are respectable, and 
not altogether destitute of the comforts of civilized 
life. H. F. 



To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be im- 
possible if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish, if it 
were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of 
our senses; whatever makes the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings. — Johnson. 



The enjoyment of travelling, like other pleasures, must be 
purchased at some little expense; and he whose good 
humour can be ruffled by every petty inconvenience he may 
chance to encounter, had unquestionably better lemaLa at 
home. — T. H 
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THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF WRITTEN 
CHARACTERS. 

The original language of mankind is placed^ by the 
lapse of time, if from no other cause, far beyond the 
reach of all our research. Many attempts * have, 
however, been made by learned men to decide what 
this language was, and although the end proposed 
has never been attained, our knowledge of existing 
languages and written characters has been much ex- 
tended by their eflForts. 

The value* of the written characters of some 
nations of antiquity, are utterly unknown to the pre- 
sent generation 3 as, for instance, the Babylonian, and 
a few others. 

Until within this few years, the hieroglyphic lan- 
guage of the ancient Egyptians was a sealed book to 
the modem student, but latterly much light has been 
thrown upon this subject by the labours of our own 
countryman. Dr. Young, and of M. Champollion 3 and 
as this language is perhaps the most ancient of which 
many remains exist, it is better adapted to the pur- 
pose of explaining the origin of written characters 
than any other. 

It is a fact which cannot well be disputed, that 
spoken language was in use long before any attempt 
was made to express, ideas and things, by visible 
signs, but the progress of civilization would naturally 
press on the mind of man the necessity of adopting 
some means, by which he could place on record the 
principal events of his time. 

A representation of the event itself would be the 
result of the first attempt, and we should have a 
rude historical picture 5 but the extreme labour of 
such a mode of proceeding would soon be apparent, 
afid we may suppose that the next method employed 
would be more simple. Supposing the subject re- 
corded to have been a battle. In the first instance 
wc might have a representation of the battle-field 
and all its accompaniments; the next attempt would 
show the conqueror with several dead bodies on the 
ground around him : this would certainly ni/t be a 
correct representation of the occurrence, but still it 
would stand as the sign of a battle. If the con- 
queror and several bodies answer the purpose, why 
would not onfe be sufficient ? both would be conven- 
tional, not real, representations of the occurrence. 
Why, indeed, need there be any figures at all ? two 
swords crossed would convey the same meaning. By 
this means a simple figure of some object peculiar to 
the transaction would represent the event itself. The 
figures of objects, as, for instance, a king, an eagle, 
a lion, an owl, a bunch of grapes, &c., would give an 
idea of the names by which each of these objects are 
known J but a simple catalogue of various creatures 
and things would form but a sorry language. 

The next improvement would most likely be, the 
employing certain animals, &c., as symbols of the 
qualities for which they are famous. Thus, for 
instance, a lion might stand for strength, an eagle for 
swiftness, a fox for cunning, &c. 3 and if these figures 
were added to the representation of a king, or of a 
crown, which might stand for a king, the picture 
would convey the idea of a king possessing these 
qualities. This method of expressing ideas by the 
images of things would open a wide field for the im- 
provement of a written language; and many little 
conventional signs might be introduced to express 
number, sex, &c., and so long as the habits of a 
nation remained the same, this language would be 
tolerably intelligible. But supposmg the reverses 
which overtake all communities of men, were to oc- 
* Sound or meaning, ^ 



caslon tne conqnest of this country in particular, and 
fresh hordes with diflFerent manners, were to spread 
through the land, the conventional meaning of these 
signs would be gradually lost, and the pictures would 
become unintelligible. These hierogljrphics would, 
therefore, be at an immense distance from a written 
language, in which signs should express sounds. But 
the resources of the mind of man naturally tend to 
the improvement of all the arts of life ; and the in- 
vention of letters was the ultimate result of these 
rude pictorial representations of objects. 

We have already said that the remains of ancient 
Egyptian written language offers the best illustration 
of 'the origin and progress of alphabetical writing. 
The view taken of this language by Champollion will 
best elucidate the subject. According to this learned 
Frenchman, the characters of the language of the 
Egyptians may be divided into three kinds, which he 
csdls the Hieroglyphic, tie Hieratic, and the Demotic: 
the first being images of visible objects, the second 
outlines of the whole, or parts of the same objects, 
and the last still more imperfect representations, — a 
kind of running-hand. The meaning of these figures 
he considers to be threefold ; that is, they are capable 
of being taken in three different senses, — figurative 
symbolic, snd phonetic. 

First, figurative proper, when the figure, an eagle, 
for instance, simply means an eagle 5 and figurative 
conventional when the hieroglyphic is not a real, but 
an assumed likeness of the object; as, for instance, a 
curved line thus, /^ir*"**5^ |^ with several stars, is 
supposed to represent the sky. Symbolic, when the 
image is the symbol of a word or idea, — as, -for 
instance, an eagle might mean swiftness -, ^nd^phonetic 
when the object represents a sound or letter. 

In the case of the eagle, the sound of the letter 
A is implied; and the reason of this seems to be 
that the Egyptian word for an eagle is Ahbm, the 
first letter of which is A. In the same manner a 
lion stands for L, the Egyptian word being Laboi. 
From this practice of considering the image of an 
animal or object to represent its first letter, it arises, 
that the same letter may assume different forms ; and 
in spelling a person's name, for instance, advantage 
may be taken of these various forms to bestow a 
compliment, or pass a censure. A Lion introduced 
as a letter L, in the name of a hero would be appro- 
priate enough; but the implication on his valour 
would be apparent, if, instead of this courag'^ous 
brute, a Lamb was introduced. As an iUustraticm of 
this subject, we subjoin a few of the letters of the 
Egyptian alphabet. 



Letter. 


Object. 


Egyptian 
Name.. 


A 
B 
K 
K 
B 


An ISagle • . . 
A Censer . . . 

A Knee 

A Basin. « . . 
A Mouth . . . 


Ah5m. 
Berbe. 
Keli. 
Knikiji. 



The numerals of the Egyptians were simple ; from 
1 to 9 wers ejcpressed by short lines, thus, — 

1 i; 

and so on; 10 was marked 



m 



10 



A repetition of these arches 



in this manner, ^^ 

represented from 10 to 100 ; as for mstance^r- 
20 30 100 200 

— ^ > 100 was markea ^ —5 and so on to 

li^OO which was written th«« ^ 
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' Tbm fffe oertaln aigiif* even in ftaodem languages, 
"wliich axe strictly hieroglyphic* The Germans, when 
pressed for room, write thus, the + of, the cross 
meaning death; and square miles is thus written, 
a mtfet. 

The Hebrew alphabet was, no doubt, originally 
derived from the figures of animals or other things, 
as the name of oich letter refers to some visible 
objecty as, fbr^instanoe :-— 



£32? 




Haiirew Nana. 


' VMBlaf. 


A 
B 
G 
P 


8 


Aleph . • . 
Beth.. . . 
Gimel ... 
Po 


AnOz. 
A Homo. 
ACameL 
A Mouth. 



The'annezed engraving will give some idea of the 
four different kinds of Egyptian characters ^ by this 
it will be seen, that in some cases the derivation of 
the Demotic character is to be traced, through its 
various gradations, from the original pure hierogly- 
phic, wldle in olhers the resemblance is utterly lost. 



Letter 



Pure 

Hleioglyphfe. Hieniclyplde* 



Blenlte 







We sluJI now endeavour to illustrate the subject 
by a few examples, pointing out the various mean- 
iiigs attached to the Egyptian characters, under 
different circumstances. 

The names of the Gods were in general expressed 
by symbols imd not by letters 5 "in the same 
manner, the Jews never wrote at full length the 
ineffable name of Jehovah, but always expressed it 
by a short mark, which they pronounced Anoff ai/' 
Tliese representations were of two kinds, figwative, 
in which the name of the Deity is implied by the 
form in which he was represented in his statue, and 
symbolic, in which a part of the statue, or some 
object having a reference to the Deity, was em- 
ployed, as for instance:-— 



nGVRATtVB NAMES 07 CODS. 



STMBOUC NAMBS Of GODS. 




A 



:^t 




FhzC 



Cnoi^a. Anon. Tfai. CnottpUe. Amon. 

If any words were also expressed by symbols, o 
whidi the fallowing are examples. 




a Mil 



Mother. 8oq,«r Child. Temple. 



Ood. 



Godileea. 



The first, a vulture, with a half circle, represents 
the word mother. For what reason the Egyptians 
employed this bird as a s3rmbol of maternity, we are 
unable to discover at the present day; and, perhaps, 
the meaning of the character would not have been 
known, had it not have been for the mention made of 
it by an ancient author. The next, an egg, or circle 
over a goose might even now be considered as not an I 



inappropriate emblem, the egg being the produce of 
the bircL and implying progeny. The word temple 
is expressed by the oudine of the ground-plan of a 
house, and a hatchet, which frequently accompanies 
the representation of a God, so that a temple is, lite- 
rally, the house of a Deity. The word God is an 
image and the hatchet; and Goddess is the same, with 
the exception of the image being without a beard, and 
accompanied by the half circle, the sign of the femi- 
nine gender* 

AlUiough these methods of expressing words by 
symbols are very frequent, still the true key to the 
hieroglyphics, rests in a knowledge of the Phonetic 
Alphabet, in which every figure represents a letter or 
sound. We have already pointed out to whom we 
are indebted for this discovery, we shall now en- 
deavour to show in what manner this took place. 

The French, when digging the foundations of Fort 
St. Julian, at Rosetta, in Egypt, dug up a mutilated 
block of basalt, on which an inscription was sculp- 
tured in three different characters, — the Hieroglyphic, 
the Demotic, and the Greek. The Greek characters, 
although very ancient, and extremely difficult to 
decipher, were translated by several learned men, and 
particularly by Professor Porson, the eminent Greek 
scholar; the inscription was found to contain a decree 
in favour of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

It had already been tolerably well ascertained, that 
hieroglyphics contained within a boundary, like those 
in the next engravings, were the representatives of a 
proper name; finding, then, how 
often a certain name, for instance, ^CorK 

Cleopatra, occurred in the Greek text, ^V._^. 
and in what parts of the inscription ^_\^ ^^43 ^ 
this name was placed, it was rea- 
sonable to expect that the same num- 
ber of groups of characters resemb- 
ling cadi other, would be found in 
similar parts of the hieroglyphic and 
demotic, portion of the inscription; 
the Greek method of spelling these 
names was also known; taking then, 
for instance, the hieroglyphics of the 
name Cleopatra, and arranging them 
as in the engraving, each figure would 
be supposed to represent the letter we 
have placed against it; but here we 
find thtsrc is one figure to spare, the 
half circle in front of the second eagle; 
this was afterwards discovered to be 
the feminine sign, and implied that 
the name was that of a female; this 
would be a great step towards the dis- 
covery of the alphabet, and if the 
value assigned to each figure held good 
in other cases, the interpretation might be con- 
sidered correct. This test has been applied to the 
discovery in very many instances, and with perfect 
success: we subjoin two names as a further illus- 
tration. 

L p 





K B a 
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It is to be ttnderstood that the characters are to be 
read from that side towards which the figures look. 
The first name is PTOLMEES, in Greek, Ptolemais, 
and in English, Ptolemy. The second is that of a 
female, as the egg and hedf circle imply, BRNEEKS, 
in Greek Berenice, and in 'English tiie same. In 
both these instances, only those vowels which are 
necessary to assist in the sound of the word are re- 
tained ; in some cases, the name of their Deities are 
expressed phanedicaUy, the characters representing 
the letters of the name being placed before an image 
— ^the image meaning the word God* 




It is in this manner that the key to the ancient 
writing of the Egyptians has been discovered ; bnt it 
is one thing to read the letters of a word, and another 
to understand its meaning : this, however, it is hoped 
time and study will ultimately develop, since the 
modem Coptic is but a dialect of the ancient Egyp- 
tian, and is spoken, it is said, with considerable purity, 
by some of the mountaineers of Abyssinia. 



IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND, 
By an American. 
No country in Europe, at the present day, probably 
none that ever flourished at any preceding period of 
ancient or of modem times, ever exhibited so strongly 
the outward marks or g>neral industry, wealth, and 
prosperity. The misery that exists, whatever it may 
be, retires from publie view; and the traveller sees 
no traces of it except in the beggars,— which are not 
more numerous than they are on the continent, — ^in 
the courts of justice, and in the newspapers. On the 
contrary, the impressions he receives from the obje ts 
that meet his view are almost uniformly agreeable. 
He is pleased with the great attention paid to his 
personal accommodation as a traveller ; with the ex- 
cellent roads, and the conveniences of the public 
carriages and inns. The country everywhere ex- 
hibits the appearance of high cultivation, or else of 
wild and picturesque beauty; and even the unim- 
proved lands are disposed with taste and skill, so as 
to embellish the landscape very highly, if they do 
not contribute, as they might, to the substantial 
comfort of the people. From every eminence ex- 
tensive parks and grounds, spreading far and wide 
over hill and vale, interspersed with dark woods, and 
variegated with bright waters, nnroll themselves 
before the eye, like enchanted gardens. And while 
the elegant constructions of the modem proprietors 
fill the mind with images of ease and luxury, the 
mouldering ruins that remain of former ages, of the 
castles and churches of their feudal ancestors, in- 
crease the interest of the picture by contrast, and 
associate with it poetical and affecting recollections of 
other times and manners. Every viUage seems to be 
the chosen residence of Industry, and her hand- 
maids. Neatness and Comfort; and, in the various 
parts of the island, her operations present themselves 
under the most amusing and agreeable variety of 
forms. Sometimes her votaries are mounting to the 
skies in manufactories of innumerable stories in 
height, and sometimes diving in mines into the bowels 
of the earth, or dragging up drowned treasures from 
the bottom of the sea. At one time the ornamented 
grounds of a wealthy proprietor seem to realize the 
fabled Elysium; and again, as you pass in the 



evening through some .village engaged in tHe iron 
manufacture, where a thousand forges are feeding at 
once their dark-red fires, and clouding the air with 
their volumes of smcke, yon might think jronrself, fdr 
a moment, a little too near some drearier residence. 

Hie aspect of the cities is as various as that of the 
country. Oxford^ in the silent, solemn grandeur of 
its numevpoB collegiate pahices, with their massy stone 
walls, and vast interior quadrangles, seems like the 
deserted capital of some departed race of giants. 
At Liverpool, on the contrary, all is bustle, brick and 
business. Eversrthing breathes of modem times, 
every body is occupied with the concems of the 
present moment, excepting one elegant scholar, who 
unites a singular resemblance to the Roman face and 
dignified person of our Washington, with the mag- 
nificent spirit and intellectual accomplishments of his 
own Italian hero*. 

At every change in the landscape, you fall upon 
monuments of some new race of men, among the 
number that have in their turn inhabited these 
islands. The mysterious monument of Stonehenge f, 
standing remote and alone upon a bare and boundless 
heath, as much unconnected with the events of past 
ages as it is with the uses of the present, carries you 
back, beyond all historical records, into the obscurity 
of a wholly unknown period. Perhaps the Druids 
raised it ; but by what machinery could these half- 
barbarians have wrought and moved such immense 
masses of rock ? By what fatality is it, that, in every 
part of the globe, the most durable impressions that 
have been made upon its surface where the work of 
races now entirely extinct ? Who were the builders 
of the pyramids, and the massy monuments of 
Egypt and India ? Who constructed the Cyclopean 
walls of Italy and Greece, or elevated the innumerable 
and inexplicable mounds, which are seen in every 
part oi Europe, Asia, and America ; or the ancient 
forts upon the Ohio, on whose ruins the third growth 
of trees is now more than four hundred years old? 
All these constructions have existed through the 
whole period within the memory of man, and will 
continue, when all the architecture of the present 
generation, with its high civilization and improved 
machinery, shall have crumbled into dust. Stone- 
henge will probably remain unchanged, when the banks 
of the Thames shall be as bare as Salisbury Heath. 
But the Romans had something of the spirit of these 
primitive builders, and they left everywhere distinct 
traces of their passage. Half the castles in Great 
Britain were founded, according to tradition, by 
Julius Csesar; and abundant vestiges remain, through- 
out the island, of their walls, and forts, and military 
roads. Most of their castles, have, however, been 
built upon, and augmented at a later period, and 
belong, with more propriety, to the brilliant period of 
Gothic architecture. Thus the keep of Warwick dates 
from the time of C«sar, while the castle iteelf, with its 
lofty battlements, extensive walls, and large enclo- 
sures, bears witness to the age, when every Norman 
chief was a military despot within his own barony. 
J To this period appertains the principal part of the 
magnificent Gothic monuments, castles, cathedrals, 
abbeys, priories, and churches, in various stages of 
preservation and of min ; some, like Warwick and 
Alnwick castles, like Salisbury Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey, in all their original perfection ; others, 
like Kenilworth and Canterbury, little more than a 
rvde mass of earth and rubbish ; and others, again, 
in the intermediate stages of decay, borrowing a sort 

• Mr. RoBCoe, the accomplished individual here referred to, is 
since dead 
t See Saturday Maganne, Vol. I., p- '85. 
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of charm from tlieir very nxin, and pntting on their 
dark-green rohes of ivy to conceal the ravages of 
time, as if the luxuriant bounty of nature were pur- 
posely throwing a veU over the frailty and feebleness 
of art. What a beautiful and brilUant vision was 
this Gothic architecture^ shining out as it did from 
the deepest darkness of feudal barbarism ! And 
here« again, by what fotality has it happened that the 
modems, with all their eivilization and improved 
taste, have been as utterly unsuccessful in rivaUing 
the divine simplicity of the Greeks, as the rude gran-^ 
deur of the Cyclopeans and ancient Egyptians ? Since 
the revival of art in Europe, the builders have con- 
fined themselves wholly to a graceless and unsuccess- 
ful imitation of ancient models. Strange, that the 
only new architectural conception of any value, sub- 
sequent to the time of Phidias, should have been 
struck out at the worst period of society that has 
since occurred 1 Sometimes the modems, in their 
laborious poverty of invention, heap up small materials 
in large masses, and think that St. Peter's or St« 
Paul's will be as much more sublime than the Par 
thenou, as they are larger) at others, they condescend 
to a servile imitation of the wild and native graces of 
the Gothic ; as the Chinese, in their stupid ignorance 
of perspective, can still copy, line by line, and point 
by point, an European picture. But the Norman 
castles and churches, with all their richness and 
sublimity, fell with the power of their owners at 
the rise of the Commonwealth. The Independents 
were levellers of substance as well as form^ and 
the material traces they left of their ancestors, 
are the ruins of what their predecessors had 
built. The effects of the change in society that has 
since occurred, are seen in the CTiltivated fields, the 
populous and thriving cities the busy ports, and the 
general prosperous appearance of the country. 

All the various aspects that I have mentioned, 
present themselves in turns -, and, having gradually 
succeeded to each other, their contrasts are never too 
rude, and they harmonise together so as to make up 
a most agreeable picture. Sometimes, as at Edin- 
burgh, the creations of ancient and of modem days, 
the old and new towns, have placed themselves very 
amicably side by side, like Fitz James and Rhoderic 
Dhu reposing on the same plaid ; while at London, 
the general emporium and central point of the whole 
system, every variety of origin and social existence is 
defaced, and all are coagulated in one imiform though 
heterogenous mass.— ^-Everett. 



THE WEIGHT OF TESTIMONY. 

Talking of persons who deny the truth of Christianity, 
Dr. Johnson said, ^ It is always easy to be on the negative 
side. If a man were now to deny that there is salt upon 
the tahle, you could not reduce him to an absurdity. Come, 
let us try this a little further. I deny that Canada is 
taken, and I can support my denial by pretty good argu- 
ments. The French are a much more numerous people 
than we, and it is not likely that they would aUow us to 
take it. 'But the Ministry have assured us, in all the 
formalities of the Gazette, that it is taken.' Very true, but 
the Ministry have put us to an enormous expense by the 
war in America, and it is their interest to persuade us that 
we have got something for our money. * But the fact is 
confirmed by thousands of men who were at the taking of 
it.* Aye, but these men have still more interest in decla- 
ring it They don't want that you should think that the 
French have beat them, but that they have beat the French, 
Now suppose that you should go over and find that it 
realJy is taken, that would only satisfy yourself, for when 
you come home we will not believe you ;-— we will say you 
have been bribed. Yet, sir, notwithstanding all these 
plausible objections, we have no doubt that Canada is really 
ours. Such is the weight of common testimony. How 
much stronger are the evidences of the Christian religion!'* 
— From Boswbll's L\fe of Johnson, 
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How mmderfal the I«w8 aisifliM 

To all the VegeUble kind! 
By what myBterioDs pow*r imprest, 
Does every plant^ thai opes its breast 
To gratulate tlie yearns sweet prime. 
And glad with findt the antomnal time. 
To blMim and ripe its saasoB know. 
And by fix*d laws of being grow? 
Why, now that many a lin^ring Hower 
Awaits the later vernal hoar, 
Summer's or Autmnnls warmer glow ; 
Do these tiieir charms matorer show 
To Spring's first wooing, nor forbear 
The Uasto and chiUing iroste to dare? 
IVHIestm the unbroken bands of deep 
The forest and the ooppioe keep 
Ib torpid slmnber; wl^ do these, 
Awak'd before their brother Trees, 
Start forward on their annual race ? 
Whenoeisit^ who the cause can trace. 
Why from each known appropriate root. 
Or Bcatter'd seed, is seen to shoot 
The same unerring plant; the same 
In stem, and stalk, and lea^ and frame 
Of parts oombhi*dy and beauteous fane? 
Why is the lowly SpeedweU Wue? 
The Strawberry white? the Nettle spread 
With yeUowiah white, or pm^^ilish red ? 
What gives the Pilewort's golden sheen ? 
The Hellebores their blossoms green. 
One puple tij^'d, the other sfciU 
Verdant throughout? the Dafibdil, 
Why is it robed in yellow bright ? 
The Violet, now in modest white, 
No# in Img^t purple? Why do some 
Breathe on the air a rich perfume, 
Of joy and sweetness redolent ; 
While others yield a vapid scent, 
Perchance distasteful ? Why of size. 
And shape, and native properties. 
Diversified ? and why they dwell 
Some here, some there? while these rebel 
*Gainst change of site, why those display 
A kind compliance ? who can say, 
By what nice chemistry they breed 
The germ, the seed-cheet, and the seed ? 
Why that small crimson tuft should shoo^ 
And form the Hazel's kemelM fruit ? 
And that green cup should give to view 
The soarlet berry of the Yew? 
Whence is it neither can produce. 
Or tufi or cup, its destin'd use, 
Unless on each impregnate head 
Their dust those bursting anthers shed ? 
-Wh«ice is it, wafted on the wind, 
The dust, according to its kind. 
Finds its appropriate place, decreed 
To lodge and fructify the seed ; 
And with the appointed ofFspring swells 
The pulpy cups or hardened shells? 

Howe'er the process we pursue, 
And step by step with anxious view 
Explore of each the guiding laws. 
The scope, and end, and moving cause s 
Tho' sage experience trace the course 
Oft times of secondary force; 
Yet oft for each gradation fine, 
And ever for the first design. 
Of ignoxanoe convict, we fall 
Back on the primal Cause of all: 
And rest on His creative will, 
Wlio all his works with sovereign alrill 
Idea'd in his perfect mind ; 
And each, ^' according to its kind,** 
Ordain*d amid the fertile field 
To spring, to bloom, its '< fruit to yidd,** 
And " in itself its seed *' to bear; 
And, as He ordered, '< so they were*.** 
• Gen. i. IJ. 
[Bishop's Mant*s Briiiik MonthsJ] 

Tub gnilt of eulogizing or apologizing for wicked aetioni 
is second only to that of committmg them — *—S outre t. 
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FILIAL AFFECTION. 



VoLNEY Bkcknbr, borxi in the year 1748, at Londondeiry, 
in Ireland, was the son of a poor illiterate sailor. But 
though Prov dence had denied him the advantages of birth 
and fortune, Lis mind was gifted with Qualities which fx)uld 
scarcely have failed to lead to honourable distinetion. He 
received no other inatruotion than such as nlaled to a sea- 
faring life, whieh his fitther, naturaUv enoo^ desigSHsd 
him to follow. He possessed great bodily strength and 
activity, united wtih remarkable sagacity and quickness of 
comprehension; and from his earnest infjamoy displayed 
such determined courage and rasolutioD* and sueh elevation 
of soul, that the captain of a veteel in which he served, 
used to point him out as a model to other young seanoten, 
and on one occasion did not scrapie to say, *' If tiiis hoy 
continues to display the same coura^ and good conduct, 
I doubt not, that in time he will obtain a post superior to 
my own." 

In fact, he was continually exhibiting traits of daring : 
he never recoiled from the prospect of danger; and his ad- 
venturous spirit delighted in the performance* of any duty, 
the danger of which was likely to intimidate other youths. 

In 1760, Beckner, then twelve years of age, and his 
father, were making a voyage from Port-au-Prince, in the 
West India island of St ]>omingo, to France. Among 
the passengers on board, was a rich American* with his 
infant daughter. This child one day slipping away from 
her nurse, ran to the head of the vessel, and whUst 
scrambling about there fell overboard,. The elder Beckner 
saw her ful, and with the quickness of lightning, plunged 
into the waves to save her In a few seconds, henad seised 
the child, and while he clasped her to his bosom With one 
arm, he strove to regain the vessel by swimming with the 
other; when, to his consternation, he perceived a laige 
shark advancing rapidly towards him. He cried aloud mr 
help. In a moment all the passengers and crew were upon 
deck ; but though all shuddered at the imminent danger of 
the courageous sailor, no one durst venture to his assistance. 
They began, however, a brisk fire against the shark, which, 
regardless of the noise, kept still advancing, and had nearly 
reached its object In this moment of horror and dismay, 
a generous impulse of filial tenderness and heroism prompted 
a Doy to perform what vigorous and brave men had not the 
courage to dare. Young Beckner, seeing the extremity of 
the danger to which his fother was exposed, seized a well- 
sharpened sword, and plunged with it into the sea. He 
was an excellent swimmer, having been accustomed by his 
father to the water as soon as he could ^ alone. Getting 
behind the shark, he dived underneath Us belly, and then 
with equal skill, steadiness, and resolution, thrust his 
vveapon into the animal to ihe very hilt Writhing with 
pain, the voracious animal abandoned its intended prey in 
order to turn its fury upon its young assailant 

A fearful sight now presented itself to the spectators in 
the vessel, who stood absorbed in anxious horror and ex- 
pectation. The youth, nothins daunted by the formidable 
appearance and superiority of his enemy, continued for 
some time the unequal contest Whilst ue huge animal 
was twisting and turning to seise its prey, the boy plunged 
his sword again and again into his body. But his strength 
was not sufficient to inflict a mortal wound ; and the young 
hero soon found it necessary to relinquish the contest and 
to endeavour to regain the vessel. 

The crew had, meanwhile, thrown out ropes to the fhther 
and his spirited son; but for some time, the motion of 
the waves, and the necessity of escaping the imminent 
danger from the incensed diark, prevented them from 
availing themselves of these means of escape. At length 
they succeeded in each grasping one of the numerous ropes 
that were thrown out AU on board now lent their assist- 
ance to draw them up by main strength* Both fittfaer and 
son were soon above the water, and suspended by the ropes. 
Their rescue appeared certain. 

The enraged and bleeding shark perceived that its prey 
was on the point of escaping. With too sagacity of natoral 
instinct, and stimulated by the natural Impulse of ven- 
geance, the monster now collected all his energies, and 
making one mighty bound, caught between its powerM 
teeth tne unfortunate boy as he clung to the rope, severing 
its victim into two parts, one of which it instantly devoured. 
At this appalling scene, the spectators raised an involyntarr 
cry ofc^orror, and stood fixed in sorrow and amazement 
Thev then applied themselves to help the father, who safely 
reached the vessel with the Uttle girl, the eauM ef Ihii 
painful calaiAltyt • . 



Such was the end, at once frightful and generous, of Vol- 
toey Beckner, when little mora than twelve years of age. 
His life was destined to be short, but it was sufficient to 
afibrd a most strikmg illustration of intrepidity and filial 
love, and to offer a .noble example to the admiration of 
youthful poster!^. 

8PLBNDID APPEAEANCB OF lAMAIGA. 

This beautifiil isle, happily screened by Cuba and Hispa 
^iola from the tempestuous winds of the Atlantic, and 
peculiarly adapted fbr an extensive and profitable commerce 
with the adjacent continent, by reason of the number and 
disposition of ili excellent havens, is really one of our most 
valuable odlonies. Jamaica is somewhat of an oval shape, 
with an elevated ridge, called the ''Blue Mountains," 
(towering in tome places to nearly 8000 feet above the level 
of the sea,) running longitudinally through the isle east and 
west, and occasbnally intersected by other high ridges, 
traversmg fh>m north to south; approaching the sea on the 
south coast in gigantic spines of snarp ascent— difficult of 
access, and cloSied with dense and sombn forosts ; — on the 
north declining into lovely mounds and round-topped hills, 
covered with groves of pimento, and all the exqusite verdure 
of the tropics, — the couf d'ml presenting a splendid pano- 
rama of nigh mountains, embosomed in clouds, and vast 
savannahs, or plains, lulls and vales, rivers, bays, and 
creeks. The midland is spread for an extent of many 
miles, with an infinite numfaMsr of round-topped hills, whose 
sur&ce, covered with a loose lime-stone, or honey-combed 
rock, is clothed with fine cedar and other trees, of enormous 
bulk; the dales or cock-pits meandering between these 
hummocks contain a rich soil, of great depth, whero tho 
succulent Guineargrass fbrms a perfect carpet of ever-veidant 
beauty. When viewed at a distance from Point Morant, 
(the southernmost high land on the coast,) the picture is 
splendid; the Blue Mountains appear above the stratum of 
clouds which roll along their precipitous sides,^>beneath, 
the rugged hills aro furrowed with ravines, and steep cliffs 
descend abruptly to the sea; and on a nearor approach, 
lofty fftrests aro seen, and slopes of bright emerald green. 
^ — -Mabtin's British Colonies. 



I Lovs to observe with what fbndness Americans cherish 
the memory of their descent, and their intimate connexion 
with Europe. In many families, cups, pktes, and chairs, 
are shown you, which their forofathers brought over with 
them. Two large yew trees, cut in the stiff and cramped 
style ofi^the early part of the last century, are. fondly and 
justly nursed in the garden of a friend of mine. — German 
Stranger in America, 



THE USEFUL ARTS. Na XXI. 

Animals used in Hunting. 

Wb proceed to notice tjie different varieties of Dogs, and 

the few other animals of whose assistance the hunter avails 

himself. 

The Mastiw, though not the largest, is the strongest of 
all dogs, and accordingly it has always been selected for 
hunting the lar|^r and fiercer beasts of prey. Throe Mastiffs 
have been considered as a match for a full-grown lion. At 
the present day this dog is chiefly kept for house-guards, 
an occupation fbr which their great strongth, their attach- 
ment and fidelity to those thev know, and their ferocity 
towards strangers, admirably adapt them. ' 

The BuLL-Doa appears to be a sub-variety of the 
Mastiff; it is romarkable only for its invincible courage, or 
rather powers of endurance, and has been known to return 
to the attack of a bull after being successively deprived of 
its four feet; fbr what is moro astonishing than the fact 
itself is, ^at the horrible experiment was once made by a 
brute of tiie human species. This dog has no other quality 
to leeommend it, and is a fiivourite only with persons of the 
ooarsest and most brutal tastes, who delight in witnessing 
animal suffering. 

The annexed ropiesentations of the Mastiff and Grey- 
hound, show the groat difference in fbrm which cultivation 
or dimate, or both united, can produce in the same species 
of animal; for that all dogs, whatever may be their size, or 
the length and texture of their fhr, are but varieties of one 
species, is proved by that infallible test, that they all breed 
freely with each other, and the offspring are also prolific. 

The term hound is the common name of several varieties 
of dogs tbat hunt, both by sight and by scent, but which 
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differ greatly in size and form. The Blood-Hound daims 
precedence, as, perhapa, exhibiting the animal m lU 
createat perfection, both as to size, form, and aualiftcations. 
This dog was employed during the Middle Ages to 
track fugitives and criminals,— a duty which it performed 
with an intelligence and perseverance that excited ad- 
miration, in times when the true nature of jusUoe was 
80 ill understood, as that the execution of her decrees should 
be left to the doubtful instinct of an animal. If, as has 
been supposed, the magnificent dogs kept at the Convent 
of the Great St. Bernard* are of this breed, theur present 
employment presents a striking moral contrast to that just 
alluded to, though it is the same instinct and quabfications 
in the animal that gave rise to both. 

The Grbyhound presents the greatest contrast, m every 
respect, to most other dogs ; so much so, that, if it were not 
for the test above-mentioned, it would be difficult to believe 
it was only a variety of the same species. The small slender 
head and pointed muzzle, and the delicate and graoeAil 
form of its body and limbs, are not more unlike those of 
tho Mastiff or Blood-hound, than iU dull sense of smelling, 
fleetness of motion, and inferior intelligence, differ from 
the acute scent, steady pace, and sagacity of the hist- 
named, and, indeed, of most other dogs. Except the 
Antelope and Ostrich no land animal exceeds the Grey- 
hound in swiftness ; it is hence chiefly employed at present 
in that branch of hunting called coursing, a brace of the 
dogs being set to run down the prey after it has been storted 
by others, and which they generally do in a few minutes, 
without losing sight of it. 

* See Saturday Magazins, Vol. II., p. 177. ' 
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The Fox-Hound, Harribr, and Bbaglb. though dis- 
tinct enough to the sportman*s eye, may be here classed 
together; l^ey are small breeds, much cultivated and 
prized in this country for what is usually termed hunting; 
but except the name, this occupation luis nothing in com- 
mon widi our sulqect These dogs hunt chiefly by scent. 

The Pointer is another variety of the Hound, possess 
ing an instinctive action, which, when improved by educa- 
tion, renders it a most valuable auxiliary to a hunter, that of 
standing suddenly still when it first scents ite prey, and 
snuffing the air in the dir^tion in which it lies; most 
probably tho result of a concentration of the dog*s atten- 
tion, for the purpose of ascertaining that direction more 
precisely. TheoDJoet of the eduOation is to prevent the 
animal frotn doing what it would otherwise naturally do, 
run in upon the prey to secure it; the trained Pointer, 
instead of so doing, stands perfectly quiet till the sports- 
man« by advancing in the direction in wnich his dog points, 
starta the birds and shooto them. That this act of pointing 
is piurtly a natural instinot, appears from tho fiict. that the 
puppies before training will oo it when first taken out into 
the field. 

TheTxRRiBR differs widely from all the foregoing, ap- 
proaching in ita instinota and character the nearly-allied 
species, tne Fox. There are two principal sub-varieties, 
toe long and the short haired ; the former being that most 
connected with our present subject The Terrier is nn 
active, intelli|^nt dog, with a decided hostility to all 
strongly-smelkng small animals, ite own relative, the Fox, 
not excluded, ft derives ite name from ite pertinacity in 
scratching away the earth to get at such of its foes as 
burrow ; and its mode of destroying them is by seizing 
them by the neck and shaking them to death. It is hence 
employed by hunters to unearth such animals, or to force 
them from their holes; and as its sagacity, fidelity, and 
docility admit of ite being taught almost anything, it is an 
Universal favourite. 
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TIIE BATTLE OF CRESSY. No. I. 
Cr£Cy 18 a name applied to several villages and dis- 
tricts in diflferent parts of France. The subject of onr 
present notice isa village situated in the department 
of the Somme, about ten miles to the north of the 
town of Abbeville. Before .the revolution, it was 
feomprised within the province of Lower Picardy; and 
more anciently still, it formed a part of what was 
called the county of Ponthien, — from which circum- 
stance it is sometimes called Cr^cy en Ponthieu, to 
distinguish it from other places of the same name. 
The plains in its neighbourhood are fertile ; and the 
mhabitants of the village carry on a little trade in the 
different articles of agricultural produce. But alto- 
gether, it is quite an insignificant place, and its name 
would in all probability never have been brought 
tinder the notice of the world were it not for the 
famous battle which was fought in iU neighbourhood^ 
nearly five hundred 3rean ago. 

The victory of Cressy is perhaps the most famous 
that was ever won by the English, throughout the 
whole of those long and arduous wara which our 
early monarcha carried on against France^ either in 
asserting their claims to the throne of that country, 
or in endeavouring to extend the dominions which 
they held within the limita of its territory. '' It is a 
general persuasion among Englishmen,'* says Mr. 
Sharon Turner, '* that the reign of Edward the Third 
is the most Illustrious period of their ancient annals j*' 
and the popular belief on that point, as the same 
writer remarks, may be attributed to the victories of 
' Cressy and Poictiers. The recollection of the si^en- 
did success which had attended the English arms on 
the day when the first of them was gained, served 
often on subsequent occasions to animate our fore- 
fathers with the confidence of victory when opposed 
to a force far superior to their own. 

We have an excellent account of this celebrated 
battle in the Chronicles of Sir John Froissart, who 
was himself living, though but of tender years, when 
it took place, and who derived his information upon 
the subject from the mouths of those who had borne 
an active part in the fight. This " Herodotus of a 
barbarous age,** as the poet Gray called him, was 
bom in 1337, at the Flinch city of Valenciennes, 
which then formed a part of the county of Hainaultj 
and after having been priest, canon, and treasurer of 
the collegiate church of Chimay, he died about 1401, 
leaving l^hind him a collection of Chronicles of his 
own time, which bad been compiled from the most 
authentic sources, and which have afforded to those 
living in subsequent ages a succession of '^moving 
pictures,** as Gray describes them, "(^ the life, actions, 
manners, and thoughts of their ancestors, done in 
strong though simple colours." We have also a de- 
scription in poetry, or rather in rhyme, of the 
" Battaille of Crescey, under the fortunes and valour 
of King Edward the Third, of that name, and his 
Sonne Edward, the Prince of Wales, named the 
Black/' by Charles Alejrn, who flourished under 
Charles the Second. 

The battle of Cressy was fought on Saturday, the 
26th of August, 1346, in the course of the war which 
o\xx King Edward the Third had commenced against 
firance in 1336, when he set up his claim to the 
tl^rone of that country in opposition to Philip of 
Valois, who was already seated upon it by the tiUe of 
Philip the Sixth. It was not till the campaign of 
l!346, that any important blow was struck; but in 
that year, Edward advanced into the heart of France, 
ahd carried fire and sword up to the gates of Paris. 

It docs not appear that Edward at this time 
seriously contemplated the reduction of Paris : his 



plan seems rather to have embraced certain objecti?, 
less brilliant perhaps, but scarcely less important, 
namely, a strong diversion in fWvo^pof the Karl of 
Derby, who was fighting in the south of France, 
and the capture of Calais by a rapid countermarch. 
'' But Philip chose , his ground with so much skill, 
and threw so many obstacles in the way, that t^i 
execute the latter of these projects, as had been ori- 
ginally proposed, proved impracticable.'* Wherever 
he marched, Edward found the bridges broken down 
on the rivers, and fords and defiles so strictly guarded, 
that it was not without severe fighting that he once 
or twice forced a passage; and learning that Philip 
was at Paris collecting his forces, and taking measures 
as well to intercept the retreat of the English as to 
check their progreaa, he resolved, if possible, to turn 
back, and march towards the coast. Deceiving Philip 
by an attempt to advance, he altered his route towards 
the river Somme; and having iq^roached within a 
short distuce of il» rested for a while, in order to 
gain inforfflation as to where he could best effect a 
passage. The river was wide and deep, and the King 
of France had ordered all the bridges and fords to be 
broken down and well guarded* to prevent the Eng- 
lish from crossing) ''for he was resolved to force 
them to fight, when he should see the most favourable 
opportunity, or else to starve them.** 

In this situation, the King of England felt em- 
barrassed; his marshals scoured the neighbouring 
country with a strong detachment, and tried three 
several bridges in succession, but were repulsed at all 
by their defenders, and returned in the evening to the 
king with the disheartening intelligence of their fail- 
ure. The same night, Philip, who had followed 
Edward, vexed at having been deluded by him, 
arrived within a short distance of the English, at the 
head of 100,000 men. Edward was ''very pensive/' 
and on the following morning quitted his position, 
which, two hours afterwards, was occupied by the 
lEVench, who found there " provisions of all sorts,— 
meat on the apits, bread and pastry in the ovens ^ 
wine in barrels, and even some tables ready spread ; 
for the English had left it in very great haste.'* It 
happened Uiat Edward had with him some prisoners 
which had been taken in the neighbourhood, and 
summoning a council, he ordered them to be brought 
before him. He then most courteously asked "if 
any of them knew a ford below Abbeville, where he 
and his army could pass without danger; and added, 
" Whoever will show us such a ford shall have his 
liberty and that of any twenty of his fellow-soldiers 
whom he may request.*' There was among them " a 
common fellow,'* named Gobin Agace, who answered 
the king, and said, " Sir, I promise you, under peril 
of my life, that I will conduct you to such a place 
where you and your whole army may pass the river 
Somme without any risk. There are certain fordablc 
places where you may pass twelve men a-brcast twice 
in the day, and not have water above your knees j 
but when the tide is in the river, is full and deep, and 
no one can cross it: when the tide is out, the water 
is so low that it may be passed on horseback or on 
foot without danger. The bottom of this ford is very 
hard, of gravel and white stones, over which all your 
carriages may safely pass, and from thence is called 
Blanchetaque, You must, therefore, set out early, 
so as to be at the ford before sunrise.'* " Friend,'* 
replied the king, " if I find what thou hast just said 
to be true, I will give thee and all thy companions 
their liberty) and I will besides make thee a present 
of a hundred nobles.** And thereupon, Edward gave 
orders for every one to be ready to march at the first 
sound of his trumpet. 
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''The King of England did not sleep much that 
night, — hut rising at midnight, wdered his trumpet 
to sound." The army marched, and reached the ford 
before sunrise^ but there they found 12,000 men 
drawn up on the banks of the river to guard and de- 
fend it, under the orders of Sir Godemar du Fay, a 
great baron of Normandy. " The King of England, 
however," says the old dironicler, " did not for this, 
give up his Intention of crossing : but as soon as the 
tide was sufficiently gone out, he ordered his marshals 
to dash into the water in the names of God and St. 
George. The most doughty and the best mounted 
leaped in first ) and in the river the engagement be- 
gan: many on both sides were unhorsed into the 
water: there were some knights and squires from 
Artois and Picardy in the pay of Sir Godemar, who, 
in hopes of preferment and to acquire honour, had 
posted themselves at this ford, and who were as fond 
of tilting in the water as upon dry land." When the 
English gained the land they had to force their way 
through a narrow pass near which the French were 
drawn up in battle-array. They had been much an- 
noyed as they came out of the water by the Genoese 
cross* bowmen, ''who did them much mischief |" but, 
on the other hand, the English archers shot so well 
together, that they forced the men-at-arms to give 
way. Many gallant feats of arms, as Froissart says, 
were performed on each side; but in the end, the 
valour and constancy of the English surmounted the 
opposition; and after the king and his lords had 
crossed, the French did not long keep in the order 
they were in, but "ran off for the fastest." Edward 
himself "gave thanks to God, and began his march 
in the same order as he had done before," — taking 
care of course to liberate and reward his guide. His 
escape had been narrow indeed, for scarcely had the 
buik of his troops crossed, when some of the light- 
horse of Philip's advance came up to the river, and 
slew several of the English who had been late in 
crossing. 

When Philip learned that the passage had been 
effected, he halted and asked his marshals what was 
to be done : they answered, " you can only cross the 
river by the bridge of Abbeville, for the tide is now 
in at Blanchetaque." Accordingly, he returned and 
took up his quarters at Abbeville, while Edward pro- 
ceeded to the village of Cr^cy, having previously sent 
his marshals forward to clear the road to Crotois on 
the sea- coast. Edward fixed his quarters, with the 
whole of his army, at Crdcy, on the afternoon of 
Friday, the 2dth of August; and he then learned 
that the King of France was fbUowing in order to 
give him battle. Finding a position in the neigh- 
bourhood, — a position well adapted to the amount 
and nature of his forces, he said to his people, as 
Froissart narrates, " Let us post ourselves here ; for 
we will not go further before we have seen our ene- 
mies. I have good reason to wait for them on this 
spot ; as I am now upon the lawful inheritance of 
my lady-mother *, and which was given her as her 
marriage-portion; and I am resolved to defend it 
against my adversary, Philippe de Yalois." 

On Friday, then, the English encamped on the 
plain of Cressy ; and the soldiers set about repairing 
and furbishing their armour. The king gave a 
supper in the evening to his earls and barons; there 
was " good cheer" at this repast, and when the nobles 

* Edward claimed the crown of France in right of his mother, 
Isabella, the daughter of King Philip the Fourth -j she had been 
escluded from the throne after the death of her three brothers, by 
virtue of the Salic law which had been passed in 1316, to prevent 
the succession of females to the French crown. Edward admitted 
her <fisqualifieation, but iniisted that it was personal only, and did 
JHtvteHltsbiBQiilf* 



had withdrawn after it, Edward retired into his ora- 
tory, and "falling on his knees before the altar, 
prayed to God that if he should combat his enemies 
on the morrow, he might come off with honour." On 
the following morning he rose early, and having per. 
formed his religious offices, proceeded to draw up his 
army in the rear of the village, on the slope of a 
gentle eminence, its flanks being secured paitly by 
wood, partly by intrenchments, and its frjnf covered 
by a broken and difficult country. The tro. .ps wer^ 
formed into three lines. The first, consisting of 800 
men-at-arms, 2000 archers, and 1000 Welshmen, 
was commanded by the Prince of Wales, who became 
afterwards so famous as the ''Black Prince,*' and 
who was then but a youth of fifteen years of age i 
under him were the Earls of Warwick, Oxford, and 
Harcourt, the Lords Chandos, Holland, and otiier 
noblemen, all among the flower of England's chivalry. 
They advanced in r^ular order to their ground, " each 
lord under his banner and pennon, and in the centre 
of his men." The second division, of 800 men-at* 
arms and 1200 archers, obeyed the orders of the 
Earls of Arundel and Northampton, with whom were 
the Lords Willoughby, Basset, Roos, and Sir Lewis 
Tuftonj while the third, consisting of 700 men-at- 
arms and 1200 archers, was commanded by King 
Edward himself, who kept it to be used as emer- 
gencies should arise, and as the poet says, *' like a 
pilot stood behind to steere." 

When the king had thus drawn up his army, he 
mounted a small palfrey, and with his two marshals 
on each side of him, and a white wand in his hand, 
he rode gently at a foot-pace through all the ranks, 
encouraging and entreating the army that they would 
guard his honour, and defend his right: — " He spoke 
this so sweetly," says the chronicler, "and with such 
a cheerful coun^nance, that all who had been dispi- 
rited, were directly comforted by seeing and hearing 
him." This duty being performed, and it being now 
ten o'clock, the king bethought him of securing the 
bodily energies of his troops j so he ordered all to 
'' eat heartily, and drink a glass after." They ate and 
drank at their ease ; and having " packed up the pots, 
barrels, &c., in the carts," returned to their battalions, 
and seated themselves on the ground, placing their 
helmets and bows before them, that they might be 
the fresher when their enemies should arrive. 

The King of France, in the meanwhile, had been 
lodged at Abbeville, where he had given a feast to 
his princes and chief lords, on the evening of Friday 
the 25th. He quitted the town early on the following 
morning, at the head of 120,000 men, and marching 
towards Cr^cy, sent out a party of nobles to recon- 
noitre Edward's position. " The English plainly 
perceived they were come to reconnoitre them ; how- 
ever, they took no notice of it, but suffered them to 
return unmolested." When they went back. King 
Philip said, " My lords, what news ?" but the lords 
looked at each other, we are told, without opening their 
mouths, for neither chose to speak first. At last the ' 
king addressed himself to the Lord Moyne, who was 
attached to the King of Bohemia, and who had per- 
formed very many gallant deeds, " so that he was 
esteemed one of the most valiant knights in Christen- 
dom." The Lord Moyne then said. " Sir, I will speak, 
since it pleases you to order me, but under the cor- 
rection of my companions. We have advanced far 
enough to reconnoitre your enemies. Know, then^ 
that they are drawn up in three battalions, and are 
waiting for you. I would advise, for my part, (sub- 
mitting, however, to better counsel,) that you halt 
your army here, and quarter there for the night : for 
before the rear shall come up, and the army be jwo* 
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perly drawn oUt» it will be very latej your men will 
be tired, and in disorder, whilst they will find your 
enemies fresh, and properly arrayed. On the morrow 
you may draw up your army more at your ease, and 
may rec<mnoitre at leisure on what part it will be 
most advantageous to begin the attack j for, be as- 
mired,*' added this sagacious knight, '' they will wait 
for yon." 

Ilie king, approving of the advice, commanded 
'' that it should be »s done ;*' and his marshals there- 
upon rode to the rear and front, crying out, '' halt, 
banners, in the name of God and St Denis !" Those 
that were in the front did as they were cominanded, 
but those behind said they would not halt until they 
were as forward as the front. When the front per- 
ceived the rear pressing on, they pnahed forward ; 
neither the king nor the marshals could stop them, 
and thus all marched on without order till they came 
in sight of the English. The foremost ranks then 
suddenly fell back in great disorder, much alarming 
those in the rear, who thought they had been fight- 
ings there was then space and room enough for them 
to have passed forward, which some did, but which 
others, who " remained shy," declined doing. " There 
is no man,'* says Froissart, " unless he had been 
present, that can imagine or describe truly the con- 
fusion of that day, especially the bad management 
and disorder of the French, whose troops were out of 
number.** To crown the whole, the roads between 
Abbeville and Gr^cy were all covered with the com- 
mon people of the country, who, when they were 
come within " three leagues'* of their enemies, drew 
their swords, bawling out, ''kill! kill!" and with 
them were many great lords that were " eager to 
make show of their courage.'* 

Having thus conducted the two armies into the 
presence of one another, and explained the dispo- 
sitions made by the leaders, we shall leave them for 
awhile, and in a future number give our readers a 
description of the battle itself and its results. 



QuAHTSTs are executed by four instruments ; a first violin, 
a second violin, an alto, and a violoncello. An intelliffent 
woman said, that when she heard a quartet of Havdo s, 
she fancied herself present at the conversation of four 
agreeable persons. She thought that the first violin had 
the air of an eloquent man of genius, of middle age, who 
supported a conversation, the subject of \?hich he had 
suggested. In the second violin, she recognised a friend 
of the first, who sought by all possible means to display 
him to advantage, seldom thought of himself, and kept up 
the conversation, rather by assenting to what was said by 
the others, than by advancing any ideas of hLs own. The 
alto, was a srave, learned, and sententious man. He sup- 
ported the mscourse of the first violin by laconic maxims, 
strikm^^ for their truth. The bass, was a worthy old lady, 
rather mclined to chatter, who said nothing of much con- 
sequence, and yet was always desiring to put in a word. 
But she gave an additional grace to the conversation, and 
while she was talking, the other interlocutors had time to 
breathe. It was, however, evident, that she had a secret 
inclination for the alto, which she preferred to the other 
instruments. — Life of Haydn, 

I HAvs often had occasion to remark the fortitude with 
which women sustain the most overwhelming reverses of 
fortune. Those disasters which break down the spirit of 
a man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth all 
the energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity 
and elevation to their character, that at times it approaches 
to sublimity. Nothing can be more touching than to 
behold a soft and tender female, who had been all weakness 
and dependance, and alive to everv trivial roughness, while 
treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising In 
mental force to be the comforter and supporter of her 
husband under misfortune, and abiding with unshrinking 
firmness, the bitterest blasts of adversity.— Washington 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 

II. 

Superstitions respecting Fairies and Super- 
natural Agency. 

Such airy beings awe ih* untutored swain. 
Nor thou, though learned, fais homelier tibovghti neglect 
Collins. 

In common with other cotmiriea^ particularly the 
Highlands of Scotlaad, a tFaditional belief exists 
amongst the Iridi peasantry in those romantic little 
sprites denominated Fairies; and it is wonderful, 
considering their being creatures of imagination, 
that the superstitions respecting them should hare 
remained so much confined, and #> very similar. 
Whether the fairy mythology of Ireland has been 
derived from the East, and transmitted thence through 
the medium of Spain, or has* as some believe, a 
northern origin, it is of little import to inquire, par- 
ticularly as nothing more than conjecture can now 
be advanced on the subject It is, however, evident^ 
that the present fairies of Ireland, if not Gothic 
creations, were at least modelled in the same school 
and age with the elves of northern Europe. 

There is an odd mixture of the ridiculous and the 
sublime in the prevalent notions respecting such beings. 
The feelings and passions of mortality, and imma- 
terial bodies, being superstitiously ascribed to them, 
fairies are supposed to possess both the power and the 
inclination to revenge an aCFront The motive of fear, 
which induces some savage nations to worship the 
Devil, prompts the vulgar in Ireland to term fairieg 
*' good people," and in Scotland "giiid folkj" nor is 
it uncommon to see a rustic, before drinking, spill a 
small part of his draught upon the ground, as a 
complimentary libation to the fairies. Such as use 
the word fairy, are often corrected in a wliisper, 
which caution arises from conceiving that these 
beings are invisibly present, and the appellation is 
considered offensive, as denoting an insignificant 
object. Thus, hoping to deceive by flattery, the 
maxim most attended to in tlie intercourse with these 
" little great ones," is that '"civility begets civility.'* 
The same system of fear and flattery seems to have 
existed amongst the Irish, even towards animals, in 
the time of Elizabeth; for Camden tells us, " they 
take unto them wolves, to be their godsibs (gossips,) 
whom they tearme Chari Christ, praying for them, and 
wishing them well, and so they are not afraid to be 
hurt by them." 

The ch-cular intrenchments and barrows, known 
by the name of Danish forts, in Ireland, are pointed 
out as the abode of fairy communities, and to disturb 
their habitation, in other words, to dig,olr plough up, 
a rath, or fort, whose construction &e superstitious 
natives ascribe to the labour and ingenuity of the 
"good people," is considered as unlucky, and en« 
tailing some severe disaster on the violator and his 
kindred. An industrious peasant, who purchased a 
farm in the neighbourhood of Mallow from a near 
relative of mine, commenced his improv^nents by 
buildmg upon it a good stone house, together with a 
lime-kiln. Soon after, he waited oil ttie pn^rietor 
to state " the trouble he was come to by reason of 
the old fort, the fairies not approving of his having 
placed the lime-kiln so near thehr dwelling; — ^he had 
lost his sow with nine bonniveens (sucking-pigs,) his 
horse fell into a quarry and was killed, and three of 
his sheep died, ' all through the means of the fairies.*' ' 
Though the llme-kihi had cost him five guineas, he 
declared he would never bum another stone in it, 
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but take it djiwn^ wltkcmt delay, and build one away 
from the fort, saying, he was wrong in patting that 
kiln in the way of the " good people/* who were thus 
obliged to go out of their usual track. The back 
door of his house unfortunately also faced the same 
fort, but this offence was obviated by almost closing 
it up, leaving *only a small hole at the top, to allow 
the good people free passages, should they require it. 
In these raths, fairies are represented as holding their 
festive meetings, and entering into all the fantastic 
and wanton mirth that music and glittcnng banquets 
are capable of inspiring. A fairy chieftain, of much 
local celebrity, named Knop, is supposed to hold his 
court in a rath, on the road-side between Cork and 
Yoaghall, where often travellers, unacquainted with 
the country, have been led astray by the appearance 
of lights, and by alluring sounds proceeding from 
within; but when 

The village cock gave note of day, 
Up spmng in haste the airy throng' ; 

The word went round, ^' away I away !** 
The night is short, the way is 'long— 

and the delicious viands change into carrion. The 
crystal goblets become rugged pebbles, and the whole 
furniture of the feast undergoes a similar metamor- 
phosis. 

An eddy of dust, raised by the wind, is attributed 
to the fairies journeying from one of their haunts to 
another; on perceiving which, the peasant will obse- 
quiously doff his hat, muttering, ''God speed ye, 
God speed ye, gentlemen;*' and returns it to his 
head, with the remaris, *' good manners are no bur- 
den," as an apology for the motive, which he is 
ashamed to acknowledge. Should he, however, instead 
of such friendly greeting, repeat any short prayer, or 
devoutly cross himself, using a religious response, 
the fairy journey is interrupted, and if any mortals 
are in their train, the charm by which they were 
detained is broken, and they are restored to human 
society. On these occasions, the production of a 
black-hafted knife is considered as extremely potent 
in dissolving the spell. This weapon is believed to 
be effective not only against fairy incantation, but 
also against any supernatural being; and accounts 
of many twilight recontres between shadowy forms 
and mortals are related, 4o establish its power, gouts 
of blood or jelly being found in the morning on the 
spot where the vision had appeared. 

The most romantic dells are also pointed out as 
scenes of fairy resort, and distinguished by the term 
gentle places ; beetling linen by the side of a rocky 
stream that murmurs through an unfrequented glen, 
is represented as a favourite, or rather common 
female fairy occupation, where they chant wild and 
pathetic melodies, beating time with their beetles. 
The herbs and plants, with which such glens abound, 
are considered as under fairy influence, and are 
collected, with many ceremonies, for charms, by 
cunning old women, termed Fairy Doctors, or, some- 
times, from their professed knowledge of surgery. 
Bone Setters. A confidence in superstitious quat^ery 
exists so strongly amongst the lower orders in 
Ireland, that many instances are known to me where 
patients have been carried a distance of several miles 
to a Bone Setter, to whom a fee was given; when they 
might have received, without removal, and free of 
expense, every attendance from the most skilful 
surgeons. " I would not, if all the doctors in Ireland 
told me so, treat the poor sufferer thus,*' is the pre- 
fatory sentence used by these " wise women," " What 
do doctors know about sick people ? — ^but take the 
herbs which I shall give you, bury them at sunset 
in the north-east comer of the fort-field, and when 



you return, tic a thread three times round the left- 
hand upper post of the sick person's bed, and let it 
remain there for nine nights, — &c. 

Fairies are represented as exceedingly diminutive 
in their stature, having an arch and malicious ex- 
pression of countenance, and generally habited in 
.green, with large scarlet caps; hence the beautiful 
plant. Digitalis purpurea, is named " Fairy Cap" by 
the vulgar, from the supposed resemblance of its 
bells to this part of fairy dress. To the same plant, 
many rustic superstitions are attached, particularly 
its salutation of supernatural beings, by bending its 
long stalks in token of recognition. 

Old and solitary thorns, in common with the digi- 
talis, are regarded with reverence by the peasantry, 
and considered as sacred to the revels of these 
eccentric little sprites, whose vengeance follows their 
removal. Any antique implement casually discovered 
by the labourer is referred to the fairies, and supposed 
to have been dropped or forgotten by them ; small 
and oddly-shaped tobacco pipes, frequently turned 
up by the spade or the plough, the finder instantiy 
destroys, td avert the evil agency of their former 
spiritual owners. Amongst those remains may be 
noticed the flint arrow- heads, said to be qK>rtively 
shot at cattle, by the fairies ; and in compliance with 
the popular superstition termed, even by antiquarians, 
"elf arrows." 

The fairies are believed to visit the farm-houses in 
their district on particular nights, and the embers 
are collected, the hearth swept, and a vessel of water 
placed for their use before the family retire to rest. 
But these dubious divinities seem to preside more 
especially over cattle, com, fruits, and agricultural 
objects. Milking the cows, upsetting the dairy pans, 
and disarranging whatever may have been carefully 
placed in order, are amongst their mischievous pro- 
ceedings. Cluricaune, or Leprehaunb, is the 
name given to the Irish Puck. The character of 
this goblin is a compound of that of the Scotch 
Brownie and the English Robin Good fellow. 
He is depicted (for engraved portraits of the Irish 
Leprehaune are in existence) as a small and withered 
old man, completely equipped in the costume of a 
cobler, and employed in repairing a shoe. A para- 
graph recently appeared in a Kilkenny paper stating, 
tiiat a labourer, returning home in the dusk of the 
evening, discovered a Leprehaune at work, from 
whom he bore away the shoe which he was mending; 
as a proof of the veracity of his story, it was further 
stated, that the shoe lay for the inspection of the 
curious at the newspaper oflice. The most prominent 
feature in the vulgar creed respecting the Leprehaune 
is, his being the possessor of a purse, supposed to be, 
like that of Fortunatus, inexhaustible; and many 
persons, who have surprised one of these fairies 
occupied in shoe-making, have endeavoured to com- 
pel him to deliver it; this he has ingeniously avoided, 
averting the eye of his antagonist by some stratagem, 
when he disappears, which it seems he has not the 
power of doing as long as any person's gaze is fixed 
upon him. 

When a child appears delicate, or a young woman 
consumptive, the conclusion is, that they are carried 
off to be made a playmate or nurse to the young 
fairies, and that a substitute, resembling the person 
taken away, is deposited in their place, which gra- 
dually declines, and ultimately dies. Tbe inhuman 
means used by ignorant parents to discover if an 
unhealthy child be their offspring or a changeling, 
(the name given to the illusitory image,) is, placing 
the child, undressed, on the road-side, where it is 
suffered to lie a considerable time exposed to cold. 
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After iuch ceremony> they conclude a natural dis- 
order has caused the symptoms of decay; and the 
child is then treated witii more tenderness, from an 
idea, that had it heen possessed by a fiairy, that spirit 
would not have brooked such indignity, but made its 
escape. Paraljrtic affec^ns ve attributed to the 
same agency, whence the term "fairy struck;" and 
the same cruel treatment is observed towards aged 
persons thus aflAicted. 

A curious spirit, and one I believe peculiar to 
Ireland, is the Banshee, or White Fairy, some^ 
times called She Frogh, or the House Fairy. The 
derivation of both these names appears to me obvious, 
from the credulous personification, that of a small 
and shrivelled old woman with long white hair, sup- 
posed to be peculiarly attached to ancient houses or 
families, and to announce the approaching dissolution 
of any of the members by mournful lamentations. 
This fairy attendant is considered as highly honour- 
able; and in part of an elegy on one of the knights 
of Kerry, still extant, the family Banshee is intro- 
duced as deploring, with wailing accents, the knight's 
impending fate. Every trader at Dingle who hears 
the strain becomes alarmed lest it should forbode his 
ovm death ; but the bard assures them, with an air of 
humourous sarcasm, they have no cause for uneasi- 
ness, such warning being given only to those of 
illustrious descent. 

Another species of Irish fairy is the Phooka, the 
descriptions given of which are so visionary and un- 
defined, it is impossible to reduce them to detail. 
The name of many lonely rocks and glens in Ireland 
declares them sacred to this spirit. In the county - 
Cork there are two castles called Carrig Phooka, or 
the Phooka's Rock, one near Doneraile, the othsr 
not far from Macroom ; and in the county Wicklow, 
the celebrated waterfall of Poula Phooka, or the 
Phooka's Cavern, is well known. 

Notwithstanding the universal belief in fairy in- 
fluence, the credence given to witchcraft amongst the 
vulgar Irish is by no means proportionate. Some few 
instances are historically preserved; but, considering 
the extent and reputation which witchcraft obtained 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, 
in England, these may be viewed as imported rather 
than primitive superstitions. The admirable account 
of Moll White, given in the Spectator, presents a col- 
lection of the popular notions respecting the sorcery 
of old women; and those who are inclined to in- 
vestigate the subject farther, may find some hundred 
volumes written upon it. 

The most remarkable Irish witch on record, is Dame 
Alice Ketyll. Amongst the charges made against 
her, when examined in 1325, was the sacrificing nine 
red cocks to her familiar spirit or imp, named Robyn 
Artysson, " at a stone bridge in a certaine foure 
crosse high- way." " Item, that she swept the streets 
of Kilkenny with beesomes between Complin and 
Courefew, and in sweeping the filth towards the house 
of William Utlaw her sonne, by way of conjuring, 
uttered these words : 

■ Unto the house of William, my Sonne, 
Hie all the wealth of Kilkenny town." 
And, amongst " the goods and implements of the 
said Alice, there was a certain holy wafer cake found 
having the name of the divell imprinted upon it; 
there was found also a boxe, and within it an oint- 
ment, wherewith she used to besmear or grease a 
certain piece of wood called coultree, which, being 
thus anointed, the said Alice, with her complices, 
could ride and gallop upon the said coultree whither- 
soever they would, all the world over, through thick 
and thin, without either hurt or hindrance,*' These 



things, we are told, were notorious, and dame Ketyll, 
to avoid punishment, escaped to England ; but one 
of her accomplices, Pemill or Pamell, was burned at 
Kilkenny, who avouched that Alice*s son William, 
'* deserved death as well as herself, affirming that he 
for a year and a day, wore the diveirs girdle upon 
his bare bodie." Kilkenny seems to have been pecu- 
liarly fatal to witches. In October, 1578, Cox relates 
that Sir William Drury, the Lord Deputy, caused 
thirty-six criminals to be executed there, " one of 
which was a blackamoor, and two others were witdies, 
and were condemned by the law of nature, for there 
was no positive law against witehcmft in those days." 

Some more recent account of witches is tradition- 
ally preserved in Ireland^ particularly of Nanny Steer, 
whose malign glanoe produced madness, and the 
malady of many a wretched lunatic^ who wandered 
about the country, was attributed to her baneful 
influence. 

In the Queen's county, a young man, named Rut- 
lidge, on the day ai his mairiage, is said to have be- 
come a victim to one of these dreadful looks, from 
his having neglected to invite Nanny Steer to tlie 
wedding— who appeared an unbidden guest, and 
casting an evil eye on the bridegroom^ he immediately 
became a maniac. 

''In no case," says Camden, q>eaklng of Irish 
superstitions, " must you praise a horse or any other 
beast, until you say, * God save him,' or unless you 
spit upon him. If any harm befall the horse wiUiin 
three dayes after, they sedce him that praised him, 
that he may mumble the Lord's Prayer in his right 
eare. They think that there bee some that bewitch 
their horses with looking upon them, and then they 
use the help of some old hagges, who, saying a few 
prayers with a loud voice, make them well again." 
This belief in the fatal effects of an evil eye is as pre<> 
valent at the present day as when Camden wrote; 
and few, if any, of the lower orders, will speak to or 
of a child without spitting out, and excusing himself, 
shoald a superior be present, with — '' Its for good 
luck sure." — " And God bless the boy, and make a 
fine man of him." So powerful is this superstition, 
that even people of education, and above the ordinary 
rank, are obliged, from policy, to accommodate them- 
selves to it in their intercourse with the peasantry, 
as few things are considered more dangerous and 
unfriendly, or are longer remembered, than the 
omission of such ceremony. 

Another vulgar superstition regarding witches is 
their power of assuming the shape of some insect or 
animal : the most favourite forms are those of a fly 
or a hare ; under the latter disguise they are supposed 
to suck the teats of cows, and thus deprive them of 
their milk, or communicate an injurious effect to it. 

Of the following story numberless variations are in 
circulation amongst the Irish peasantry. A herds- 
man having wounded a hare which he discovered 
sucking one of the cows under his care, tracked it to 
a solitary cabin, when he found an old woman smeared 
with blood and gasping for breath, extended almost 
lifeless on the fioor^ having, it is presumed, recovered 
her natural shape. 

In churning, should not the milk readily become 
butter, the machinations of some witch are suspected. 
As a test, the iron coulter of the plough is heated in 
the fire, and the witch's name solemnly pronounced, 
with the following charm, on whom this speU Is sup- 
posed to inflict the most excruciating tortures,—- 
Come hotter, come, 
Come butler, come^ 
Peter stands at the gate 
Waiting for a battel caks^ 
Come hatter, oome. 
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And if the milk has lofit its good qualities by means 
of incantadons^ it immediately turns to excellent 
butter. 

In the sixteenth century^ the same opinion existed 
in Ireland, somewhat tinged with a relic of Pagan or 
Pruidical rites, fire being considered, before the in- 
troduction of Christianity, the immediate representa- 
live of the Deity, and the first of May as peculiarly 
sacred to these rites, many relics of which may still 
be discovered. 

'' They take her for a wkked woman and a witch, 
^whatever she be, that commeth to fetch fire from 
them on May-day, (neither will they give any fire 
then, but unto a sicke body, and that with a curse,) 
for because they thinke the same woman will, the 
next Summer, steale away all their butter. If they 
finde a hare amongst their beards of cattell on the 
said May-day, they kill her, for they suppose shee is 
some old trot, ^at would filch away their butter. 
They are of opinion that their butter, if it be stollen, 
will soone after bee restored againe, in case they take 
away some of the thatcb that hangeth over the doore 
of the house, and cast it into the fire." 

As in England, a worn horse -shoe nailed, on the 
threshold, or near the entrance of a house, is con- 
sidered as a security against witchcraft j but this 
remedy is used only in the better description of cabins. 

Second sight, so common in the Highlands, I 
1)clieve is ui^nown in the South of Ireland. Story 
relates a mysterious appearance of stars, accompanied 
by heavy groans, that preceded the landing of the 
rival monarchs William and James, seen by " one 
Mr. Harableton, of ToUymoore, a justice of the 
peace in his county, and a sober, rational man;'* in 
company with others who were journeying towards 
Dundalk; adding, "They have a great many tales 
of this kind in Ireland, and tlie Inniskilling men tell 
you of several such things before their battles." I 
should, however, consider these visions, .on account 
of their northern limits, as derived from Scotland, 
and not genuine Irish superstitions. 

I fear it may be considered that I have dwelt too 
long upon, and entered too minutely into the notions 
of the ignorant J but early associations have tempted 
iiic to linger over these marvellous relations, and 
have, perhaps, misled my maturer judgment. 

Such fancies arc the coinage of the braiii, 
Which oft rebellious to more sober thought 
Will these straoge phantoms shape; the idle prate 
Of fools and nurses, who in in&nt minds 
Plant such mishapen stuff, the scorn and scoff 
Of settled reajson and of common sense' I 

On the whole, from what maybe collected, the 
present state of Irish superstition closely resembles 
that of England during the age of Elizabeth 5 a 
strong proctf of the correct measurement of those 
who have stated a space of two centuries to exist 
between the relative degree of popular knowledge and 
civilization attained by the sister kingdom. 

[Abridged from Crofton Croxer's Re$6arche$ in thi 
South of Ireland,} 



As the vine which has long twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak. and been lifted by it in sunshine, will, when 
the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round 
it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered 
boughs ; so is it beautifully ordered bv Providence, that 
woman, who is the mere dependant and ornament of man 
ill liis happier hours, should be hi^ stay and solace when 
smitten with sudden calamity; winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the 
drooping head, and binding up the broken heart. — 
Washington Irving. 



. HUMAN CONDUCT. 
Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a stranger 
to human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, 
and take a survey of its inhabitants, what would his 
notions of us be ! Would not he think, that we are 
a speciee of beings made for quite different ends and 
purposes than what we really are? Must not he 
imagine that we were placed in this world to get 
riches and honours r Would he not think that it 
was our duty to toil alter wealth, and station, and 
title ? Nay, would he not believe we were forbidden 
poverty by threats of eternal punishment, and en- 
Joined to pursue our pleasures under pain of damna- 
tion? He would certainly imagine that we were 
influenced by a scheme of duties quite opposite to 
thoee which aie indeed prescribed to us. And truly, 
accordingly to such an imagination, he must conclude 
that we are a species of the most obedient creatures 
in the universe 5 that we are constant to our duty; 
and that we keep a steady eye on the end for which 
we were sent hither. 

But how great would be his astonishment, when 
be learnt that we were beings not designed to exist in 
tills world above three-score and ten years ; and that 
the greatest part of this busy species fall short even 
of that age I How would he be lost in horror and 
admiration, when he should know that this set of 
creatures, who lay out all their endeavours for this 
life, which scarce deserves the name of existence, 
when, I say, he should know that this set of creatures 
are to exist to all eternity in another life, for which 
they make no preparations? Nothing can be a 
greater disgrace to reason, than that men, who are 
I)ersuaded of these two different states of being, 
should be perpetually employed in providing for a 
life of three -score and ten years, and neglecting to 
make provision for that which, after many myriads 
of years, will be still new, and still beginning ; espe- 
cially when we consider that our endeavours for 
making ourselves great, or rich, or honourable, or 
whatever else we place happiness in, may, after all, 
prove unsuccessful; whereas, if we constantly and 
sincerely endeavour to make ourselves happy in the 
other life, we are sure that our endeavours will suc- 
ceed, and that we shall not be disappointed of our 
hope.— -Addison. 



THE CROCUS S SOLILOQUY. 

Down" in my solitude under the -snow.'? 

Where nothing cheering can reach mo ; 
Here, without light to see how to grow, 

I'U trust to nature to teach mc. 

I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 

Locked in so gloomy a dwelling; 
My leaves sludl run up, and my roots sliall run down. 

While the hud in my bosom is swelling. 

Boon as the frost will get out of my bed, 

From this cold dungeon to free me, 
I will peer up with my little bright head, — 

All will be joyful to see me. 

Then from my heart will young buds dirergo, 

As rays of the sun from their focus ; 
I from the darkness of earth will emevge 

A happy and beautiful Crocus ! 

Gaily array'd in my yollow and green, 

When to thoir view I have risen, 
Will they not w(mder how one so serene 

Came from so dismal a prison ? 

Many, perhaps, from so simple- a flower, 

This little lesson may borrow;— 
Patient to-day, through its glownieet hour. 

We come out the brighter to-morrow ! 

Blackwood's Hoffoxine^ 
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THK CHETAHy OR HUNTIXO LEOPABD, OF IMDIA. 



THE USEFUL ARTS. No. XXII. 

Therb 18 01)0, and as yot but one, animal of the Cat Tribo, 
namely, the Chbtah, v^hich can be broke in to assist 
man in the chase, and the education of even this one is so 
difRcult, and its result so little to be depended on, that it 
never has, or can, come into general use. 

The Chbtah differs from the other species of that ex- 
tensive genus, in having its claws only partially retractile, 
80 that they are never completely withdrawn, and concealed 
by the muscular action of the limb as those of the Lion, 
Cat, &c. The Chetah is rather larger than the common 
Leopard, of slender form, and alto^ulhcr one of the hand- 
somest of the beautiful order to which it belongs. It is a 
native of both Africa and India. In the latter country it is 
taken to the field on a small flat-top^HMl cart, drawn by 
bullocks, with usually two attendants ; the animal is con- 
fined by a strap round the loins, and by a rope tied to the 
back of the cart ; it is also blindfolded till it is bron^ht 
within sight of the prey, which is approached, if possible, 
within al^ut one hundred yards, if it be a deer or antelope 
of any kind ; for if the Chetah were turned looso sooner, 
the game would escape by its superior ilcetness. As soon, 
however, as the herd tokes the alarm, the animal is un- 
hooded, and its bands cast off; it immediately, on seeing 
the deer, drops itself off the cart, and with a stealthy rapid 
pace, availing itself of every bush for covert, it approaches 
near enough to allow it to get among the herd in a few of 
its poweiful bounds. He then singles out one and runs it 
down, knocking it over by a blow of his paw, and seizing 
it by the throat; but if an attendant do not quickly 
come up and disengage the prey, by offering the Chetah a 
ladleful of its blocS drawn for the purpose, its imperfect 
training would be forgotten in the suggestions of instinct, 
and he would not quit the deer till lie had satiated his 
appetite. If the Chetah fail in overtaking its prey, it 
returns, sulkily, to the cart and its keepers, to wait for a 
new opportunity. 

The Ferret is an animal of the carnivorous order, and 
ffenus Mustela, to which the Marten, Weazel, Ermine, Fou- 
mart, &c., also belong. The Ferret is a native of AfHca, 
but has for many ages been domesticated in Europe, 
though it has never l^en acclimatized there : during the 
Winter season it requires to be kept in boxes lined with 
wool. This animal, like its congeners, prevs on small 
(juadrupeds and birds, the blood alone of which constitutes 
its food. Its slender form allows it to pursue the Rabbit, 
which appears to be its favourite prey, into the recesses of 
their burrows; it is accordingly in the chase of that 
animal, that the hunter avails himself of its senices; 
but the Ferret must be muzzled to prevent its killing the 
Rabbits, which no training would prevent it from doin^, if 
this precaution were not taken. The object of employing 
It is to drive the Rabbits out of their holes, when tney are 
taken in nets, spread for that purpose. 

Ferrets are also employed u freeing granaries and farm 
buildings from rats ; but there is some danger in allowing 
them to be at large, for not only would the poultry become 



their victims, but they have been known, it is said, to kill 
children in the cradle, for the sake of sucking their blood. 

In Egypt, and other parts of the East, the Ighnkuiton, 
a spiecios nearly allie<l to the last, is employed to free 
houses from serpents, which constitute that animal's natural 
food. 

The Otter is an aquatic animal of the same order, and 
also nearly related to (ho former, but distinguished by its 
palmated feet, compressed tail, and its habits. It feeds 
entirely on fish, which it pursues in their own element 
with gYeat success. It has been trained to exert its activity 
in this manner for the benefit of its roaster ; but the trial 
has been made only for curiosity in this country, though 
in India it appears to be not an uncommon practice^. 

Hawking, or the employment of some species of the 
Falcon genus to pursue binls in their own element, has 
only been practised as a source of amusement, and has been 
long given up by the most refined nations of Europe, 
though still in much favour in the East, where, indeed, 
Hawks, &c., are even used in hunting Antelopes, Deer, 
&c., the bird beinj^ trained to aUght on the head of the 
prey, and deprive it of its eyes, in order to arrest its flight. 
But as any notice of the chase, considered merely as an 
amusement, is foreign to our subject, we shall not dwell on 
this branch of it. 

In China, where the redundance of population compels 
the lower orders to have recourse to every possible means 
of obtaining food, the common Cormorant, an aquatic 
bird that lives on fish, is trained to catch them for their 
owners, who go out in boats or on rafts, on the rivers ond 
canals, with these assistants, and obtain a tolerable supply 
in this manner; but the throat of the bird is bandaged 
with a string, to prevent it from swallowing the fish. 

• See Saturday Magatine, Vol. I., p. 64. 



I FOUND one day, in a street in Boston, a turtlp walking 
before the door of an eating-house, with the words, "To- 
morrow, soup,'' written on the bark of the poor creature, 
which was thus doomed to invite man s all-exploring appe- 
tite to partake of its own flesh. I stood still, and looked at 
the victim, incased and protected by nature against all 
enemies except the knife of the cook, and thought I ob- 
served among the passers by, a twitching in the comers of 
the mouth, which indicated that the laconic appeal to their 
palate had not been made in vain. A Frenchman, in the 
same case, would have imited to his turtle soup by various 
persuasive means, but tlie tuciture Yankee put an inscription 
upon the intended victim itself, making it iwove, in the 
moat convincing manner pNOssible, its fresnness and its fino 
size. — German Stranger in America. 
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Every one knows an Oak-tree when he sees it; but 
comparatively few persons, except botanists, know 
one kind from another, or are even aware that we 
have more than one indigenous to this country. 
There are two distinct species of Oak natives of 
Britain, which, though greatly resembling each other 
in general appearance, may yet very readily be dis- 
tinguished, when once their specific characters are 
pointed out. As these two species are very com- 
monly confounded together, and as one of them is 
believed to afford a far more valuable timber than the 
other, it may be useful to note their difference, and 
exhibit the characters by which each may be known. 
Vol. VIII. 



The true British Oak, then, Quercus robur, (fig. I.) 
bears its acorns on a stalk, or peduncule, (fig. 1, a.) 
and hence it is sometimes called Quercus pedunwlata , 
but its leaves grow close to the stem, without a foot- 
stalk, or if not, at least with a very short one, 
(fig. 1, B.) In the other native species, these two 
characters are precisely transposed : the leaves grow 
upon a footstalk (fig. 2, a.), while the acorns are pro- 
duced sessile, that is, sitting close to the stem j from 
which latter character this species has acquired the 
name of Quercus sessiliflora (fig. 2.) 

The above characters will, for the most part, be 
found pretty constant At the same time, it may be 
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remarked, that the Oak is a tree subject to great 
variations; and accnidingly, individuals of each 
species occasionally occur, which in their characters 
are found more or less to approach those of the other. 
Qvcrcus I'obur, for example, sometimes bears its 
acorns almost close to tiie stem ; and sometimes 
Quercus scs^tilijlora will bear them on a short foot- 
stalk. Tiie leaves too, of each, frequently vary in 
the length of the petiole, or leaf-stalk. But in a 
general way, (as already stated) each kind may be 
readily distinguished by the above obvious points of 
difference. 

Both species are common in Britain, though 
Quercus sessilifiora appears to be not so generally 
distributed as the other; in many districts its growth 
seems to be principally confined to woods and coppices, 
where it sometimes occurs even in greater abundance 
than the conmion species. Quercus rohur is believed 
to afford the more valuable timber of the two; 
owing probably, to its being of slower growth. We 
doubt, however, whether the respective merits of 
each, in point of durability of timber, have yet been 
fairly put to the tost. Where Oak is grown in 
coppices, to be cut down periodically for poles, 
Quercus sessilifiora is at least a valuable, perhaps a 
preferable tree, on account of its more rapid and 
cleaner growth. 

No certain specifi<i characters, we are nware, can 
be derived from the mere size or shape of the acorns, 
or of the leaves. It may be mentioned, however, 
as a general, though not a. constant rule, that Quercus 
sessilifiora usually bears very small acorns*, and 
that its leaves arc, for the most part, larger, and 
more regularly laciniated or notched, and, conse- 
quently, handsomer, as individual leqves, than those of 
Quercus rohur. The foliage of the latter species, 
however, taken as a whole, is far the most beautiful ; 
its leaves, being smaller, and growing close to the 
stem, and not on foot-stalks, combine better, form 
more dense and compact masses, and exhibit to 
greater i>erfection those exquisite tufts, or rosettes, 
wiiidi constitute one of the peculiar charms of oak- 
foliage. Both species arc well worth the notice 
of the planter and the woodman ( and we strongly 
recommend that furtlier experiments should be 
instituted, in order to ascertain more accurately 
the comparative value of each as timber-trees. 

When Mr, Kyan's invaluable discovery for the sea- 
soning of timber, and prevention of dry-rot, shall 
have been brought into general use, Quercus sessili- 
flora will, perhaps, be found to afford timber little, 
if at all, inferior for most purposes to that of its 
rival. Br. 

* In the autumn of 1834, we observed a tree of the sessile-fruited 
Oak, loaded with acorns, to an extent we had never before witnessed ; 
wu ((atheieil many specimens producing twelve or tliirieen acorns in 
a cluster, and these latlici above the ordinary size. 



Affkctation in any part of our carriage, is lighting up a 
candlo to our defects, and never fails to make us be taken 

notice of, either as wanting sense or wanting sincerity. 

Locke. 



As continued health is vastly preferable to the happiest 
recovery from sickness ; so is innocence to the truest re- 
pentance. — Akchbishop Skcker. 

IH every creature contemplate the Creator, who, even in 
formin^r the least of beings, has proved himself to be the 
greatest. 

As if the evils of the world wore not enough severe, we 
too commonly attach ourselves to the unhappy face of 
events, brood over fancied sorrows, and eagerly multiply 
our dlsappoinimtintB.— ^. P. 



OF NEGLECT. 
There is the saiiie difference between diligence and 
neglect, that there is between a garden curiously 
kept, and the sluggard's field, that fell under Solo- 
mon's prospect, when it was all overgrown with nettles 
and thorns. The one is clothed with beauty, and the 
gracious amiabletiess of content, and cheering lovidi- 
nessj while the other hath nothing but cither little 
smarting pungencies, or else such transpiercing^ as 
rankle the flesh within. Negligence is the rust of 
the soul, that corrodes through all her stn>ngest rcso- 
lutions> and, with admittance only, flakes away more 
of its steel and hardness, than all the hackings of a 
violent hand can perform. The excretions of the 
body grow but insensibly; yet unless they be daily 
taken away, they disguise a mftn to a monster; as 
Nebuchadnezzar B hairs were like eagles' feathers, 
and his nails like birds' claws, in his seven years' 
bestiality. What nature made for use, for strength, 
for ornament, neglect converts to trouble, weaknos, 
and to loathed deformity. We need no more but sit 
still, and diseases will arise only for want of exercis^e. 

How fair and fresh soever the soul be, yet in our 
flesh it lives in smoke and dust ; and if it daily ))e 
not brushed and cleansed by cai*e and penitence, it 
quickly discolours and soils. Take the weeders fr^ni 
the garden, and a very little time will change it to a 
wilderness ; and then that becomes a habitation for 
vermin, Which before was a recreation for men. Oar 
life is a warfare, and men use not in it to sleep with- 
out a sentinel, nor march without a scout, lie tliat 
wanteth either of these, exposes himself to surprise, 
and the becoming a prey to the diligence and labori- 
ousness of his adversary. We have known niany 
that have wasted goodly patrimonies, who have beon 
handsomely-natured, and free from vices of any sig- 
nal remark at all ; for which we could give no other 
reason but only a general neglect of timely inspection 
into their own affairs. The mounds of life and virtue, 
as well as those of pastures, will decay ; if >ve forbear 
to repair them, the beasts of the field may enter and 
tear up whatsoever is good in us and grows. 

Certainly religion teaches to be exact and curious. 
The law is such a rule, as every aberration from it is 
an eyesore. We see sometimes how small a scruple 
can disturb the mind's iair peace. Who does not 
therefore guard himself, neglects his greatest enemy. 
Man is like a watch *, if evening and morning he be 
not wound up with prayer and circumspection, he 
either is unprofitable or false; he either goes not to 
direct, or serves to mislead. If the instrument of 
living be not truly set, all that we play upon it will 
be harsh and out of tune. 

Surely, without a union to God, we cannot be secure 
or well. Can he be happy, tliat from happiness is 
divided : And God is so exact, so smooth, so straight, 
so perfectly perfect in all, that it is not possible for 
man to be joined to him, unless proportlonably he be 
so too. The smooth and rugged never make good 
joint. The straight and crooked will never be brought 
to close. Unless our knots and excrescences be 
taken ofiT and shot into directness, they hinder union 
and thrust us off from Deity. No glue will bold us 
close, when we shall swell into unevenness, by the 
neglect of not planing ourselves into virtue and 
piety. Diligence alone is a good patrimony; but 
neglect wastes a fair fortune. One preserves and 
gathers ; the other, like death, is the dissolution of 
all. The industrious bee, by her sedulity in Summer, 
dwells in, and lives on honey all the Winter. But 
the drone is not only cast out, but beaten and 
punished. 

[Owes ritTRAii't Amlva, \9Hh] 
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THE USfiFUL ARTS. No. XXIIT. 

Animals of Chase, continued, 

Thb various animals that are the ohjects of chase of every 
description, may be thus artificially arranged for the pur- 
poses of olaisification and reference. 

Class I. Land Animals, or Quadrupeds. 
Order 1, Hunted chiefly as articles of food, their skin, 
&c., being secondary, though commonly important 
objects. 
Huminaiing Animals: the Ox, Deer, and Sheep 
genera. 
Order 2. Hunted chiefly for their skin »ind fur, the 
flesh of some being only eaten from necessity. 
Carnivorous Animals: the Bear, Racoon, Badger, 
Wolverine, Pine-Marten, Ermine, Sable, Vizon- 
Wcazle, Pekan, Fitch, Zibelline, Otter, Wolves, 
Foxes, Lion. Tiger, Panther, Leopard, Lynx, &c. 
Gnawing Animals: Beaver, Musquash, Rk, Coy pou, 

Marmots, Squirrel, &c. 
Ruminating Animals^ all, in different parts of the world. 
Order 3. Hunted for particular products. — Elephant, 

Musk-deer, Tortoise, &c. 
Order 4. Hunted for their services as living animals.— 

Elephant, Horse, Llama,. Vicunna, and Zebra. 
Orders. Hunted in order to extirpate them. — All car- 
nivorous animals, and many others that are not pre- 
judicial in any way. 

Class IL Aquatic Animals. 
Order 1. Captured for food. 
Fish: Cod, Salmon, Turbot, Brill, Mackarel, Herring, 
Sprat, Pilchard, Anchovy, Sturgeon, Eel, &c., &c. 
(Oyster, Crab, Lobster, Cray-fish, &c.) 
Order 2. Hunted or captured for particular products. — 
Whale, Seal, Morse, Sea-Ouer, C>.ittle-nsh, &c. 

Class IH. Birds. 

Order 1. Captured or chased for food. — All frallinaceous 

birds, and many web-footed, as the Duck, &c. 
Order 2. Captured for their plumage.— Ostrich, Eagle, 

Eider-Duck, Swan, 
Order 3. Coptured for their song. — The Finches, &c. 

The animals included in the first Order of Class 1, are, 
in the present day, objects of chase, only in wild, unsettled, 
or half-civilized countries; America and Africa, may now 
be regarded as the sole scene of the chase of the Ox genus. 
In the gradual extension of civilization over the vast 
Western territories of North America, on the outskirts of 
the new settlements, the herds of Bison • that roam over 
the plains, will be hunted for many years to come, till 
tlio advance of the human race, ana the wanton, reckless 
destruction of these fine animals, have entirely extirpated 
the wild breeds from that Continent. 

The endless species of the Deer-tribe, in the popular and 
c aiiprehensivo sense of that term, have been especial 
gbjects of chase in all countries, and in all times ; for the 
indulgence of the natural love of that occupation, has been 
justified by the valuable qualities of the captured prey, 
both for food and as affording skins for clothing. The 
aj^iliiy and velocity of the whole tribe cause an uniformity 
in the mode of hunting it. Where pleasure is the principal 
and true, if not avowed, object, the hunter mounts the 
horse, and employs dogs to pursue the game; but if the 
object be to procure the animal for some useful purpose, 
the surer way of shooting them with a rille from a place of 
concealment, or taking them in nets, spread between trees 
in their native forests, is adopted. We shall notice the 
mode of chase of a few of the principal species. 

The Moosk-Debr (Cerws aJces)^ or North American 
Elk, is met with in all the woody districts of the northern 
regions of that Continent, to the east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is the largest of the Deer genus, being higher at 
the shoulders than a horse, and often weigh fi-om 1000 to 
1 100 lbs. The Moose is the shyest and most solitary of all 
species of Deer, being rarely fi)und even in pairs, except at 
a certain season ol the year. Their tlosh is very jrood, and 
accordingly, it is in general estimation among both Indinns 
and settlers ; of the former, the Crees are considered most 
expert in the chase of it, which, from the animals acme 
sense of hearing, and its endurance of fatigue, requires 
both skill and activity. 

In the Winter, the hunter tracks the animal by its foot- 

* For an account of the Bison, and the mode of hualiug it, s^a 
Saturday Magatine, Vol. II., p. 116. 



prints in the snow, and it is necessary that he should 
always keep to the leeward, and advance with the utmost 
caution ; for the snapping of a twig, or the rustling of a leaf, 
is sufiUcient to alarm the watchful Moose. The experienced 
hunter, to avoid this risk, instead of following the track 
exactly, judges from the nature of the country which direc- 
tion the animal has probably taken, and makes a circuit till 
he again falls in with the marks. This manoBuvre he repeats, 
till he judges by particular indications that he is near his 
prey ; he then disencumbers himself of everything that 
might impede his motions, and makes his approaches with 
the utmost caution. If he succeeds in getting close to the 
Deer's lair without being seen, he breaks a small twig, 
which alarming the creature, it starts up, and assuming for 
a minute an attitude preparatory to starting, it offers a fair 
mark to the rifle, which seldom misses in such hands. 

At the season before alluded to, the Moose becomes bold 
enough to attack every animal that falls in its way. At this 
time, the hunters imitate the sounds of the animal, which 
induces the male 'to advance. By this artifice they are 
brought within gun-shot and killed; but if the hunter miss 
his mark, he can only escape from the infuriated animal by 
dodging behind a tree. 

It is only on the snow that the Moose can maintain a 
chase of such duration ; for on hard ground it is tender- 
footed and short-winded, and soon becomes the prey of the 
hunters. But during tlio Winter, the animal has been pur- 
sued for six or seven successive days unremittingly. 

The skin of the Moose when well dressed, makes a soft 
pliable leather, much used by the Indians for mocassins 
and Winter clothing; their mode of dressing the skins is 
worth mentioning. They are first scraped to an equal 
thickness, , and the hair taken off by means of a scraper, 
made of the shin-bone of a Deer split longitudinally. The 
skins are then repeatedly moistened and rubbed, after 
being smeared with the brains of the animal, until they 
acquire a soft spongy feel ; they are then hung over a fire 
made of rotten wood, until they are thoroughly impregnated 
with the smoke. 

The Rkin-drer (Cervus tarandus), has been described 
in the Saturday Magazine, Vol. I., p. Ml. There is a 
variety peculiar to the north-eastern corner of North 
America, which though not domesticated, is no less indis- 
pensable to the inhabitants of that district, than the com- 
mon Rein-deer is to the Laplander and Icelander. This 
variety is smaller than the common one, — the full-grown 
male not weighing more than 120 to 130 lbs. The skin of 
these animals, dressed with the fur on, is so well adapted 
for clothing, that a complete suit for a grown person, which 
can be made from the best parts of eight or ten skins, is 
sutficient, with the addition of a blanket of the same 
material, to guard any one from the most intense cold of an 
arctic Winter's night. 

The liesh, when the animal is in good condition, is ten- 
der, and equal in flavour to the best venison ; every part of 
the carcass serves the Indians for food. The hunter 
breaks the log of a recently slaughtered Deer, and swallows 
the marrow, still warm, with avidity : the kidneys, and 
other parts of the intestines, are also eaten raw ; the colon, 
or large gut, when roasted or boiled with all its fatty appen- 
dages, is one of the most s'avoury dishes that can be offered, 
either to Indian or white settler; the stomach, with its 
contents of lichens and other vegetables, is also eaten, — the 
latter substances being much more easily digested after 
they have partially undergone that process by the gastric 
juice of a ruminating animal. Some Indians and Cana- 
dians leave this savoury mixture to ferment or season for a 
few days before they eat it. The blood, if mixed in proper 
pixjportion with fut meat, and cooked with some nicety, 
forms a rich and highly nutritious soup. After all the (lesh 
is consumed, the bones are pounded, and a large quantity 
of marrow extracted by boiling, this is employed in pre- 
paring pemmican, which is done ivi the following manner. 
The meat is cut into thin slices, dried over the smoke of a 
slow fire, and then pounded ; one third part of the melted 
fat is poured over this pounded meat, and well mixed up 
with it. If kept dry, pemmican may be preser\'ed for three 
or four years; its valuable qualities have been amply 
proved by our recent northern expeditions. 

The Dog-ribs, Hare, Chepwyans, and Copper Indians, 
employ the bone of the horns of this Deer in forming their- 
fi.sh-spears and hooks. Of the undressed liides they make 
Deer-snares, bow-strings, and, indeed, employ thongs of it 
for all the purposes of ropes, and the tendons of the muscles 
of the back when split, form sewing thread. 

233—2 
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With these recommendations, it may be easily supposed 
that the chase of the Rein-deer is a constant occupation to 
the inhabitants of the district, and, fortunately for them, 
the animals are so numerous, and so easily captured, that a 
single Indian family will destroy two or three hundred in a 
few weeks. We shall abridge the account of the Esqui- 
maux mode of killing this Deer, from Captain Lyons' 
private journal. A single hunter, when he sees a herd on 
a plain with a few rocks near, cautiously creeps behind one 
of these, and by imitating the bellow of the animal, induces 
some of the Deer to approach, and he thus got a shot at 
them with his rude bow and arrow, which he had placed, 
ready for use, before him. The hunter often wears his 
deerskin dress drawn over his head, so as to imitate the 
animal, and thus more surely excites the curiosity and 
confidence of the unsuspecting herd. 

Sometimes two hunters in company, will intentionally 
show themselves to the Deer. As soon as tliey perceive that 
thoy have been observed, the men walk slowly away, one 
before the other ; the Deer presently follows, and when the 
hunters pass a convenient rock, one drops behind it, the 
other steadily continuing his course. The Deer is thus led 
to pass close to the concealed man, and becomes a sure 
mark to his arrow. 

The Esquimaux also take this Rein-deer in traps, made 
by banking up the snow, so as to form a pit, in the middle 
five feet deep, and large enough to hold two or three Deer, 
and to resemble a natural hillock from without, one side of 
which is formed into an aox^essible slope. The pit is covered 
over with a thin slab of hard snow, balanced on two wooden 
pivots ; a bait of the Deer's favourite lichen is laid beyond 
this treacherous floor, at the further side. The animal's 
weight, as it approaches this bait, causes the slab to tilt 
over, and the Deer is precipitated into the pit ; the floor is 
counterbalanced so as to resume its former situation, and 
be ready to take another victim. 

The Chepwyans take large numbers of Rein-<leer at a 
time by the following elaborate contrivance. A Deer-track 
or path is selected, along which the animals are known to 
be in the constant habit of passing in troops, and which 
leads through a woody tract that may funiish stakes, &c., 
for the enclosure. This enclosure is made by surrounding 
a considerable irregular space with a strong fence of 
bushy trees, the door or entrance being not larger than a 
common gate ; the inside is intersected by hedges in every 
direction, so as to form a maze, in each opening of which, 
snares of deer-skin thongs are set ; one end of the snare 
being fastened to a tree, or, if there be none such conve- 
nient, the thong is tied to a loose pole of such a size and 
length, that no Deer, when entangled in the snare, can 
drag the pole far without iU being caught and stopped 
between the fences or growing trees. The enclosure being 
thus prepared, a row of small brush-wood is stuck up in 
the snow on each side the entrance, and these fences are 
continued across the open plain where they can be distinctly 
seen, the rows gradually widening in their distance apart, 
and each pole being from fifteen to twenty yards asunder. 
This Ifunnel-shaped avenue is continued for two or three 
miles, the deer-track being kept all the way in the middle 
of it. 

When a troop of Deer are seeti in the track, the women 
and children, who are on the watch, form" a semicircle 
behind them, and urge them forward towards the pound by 
loud shouts. The frightened Deer press onward, mistaking 
the rows of brush-poles for other enemies stationed to pre- 
vent their escape on either side, and at last enter the enclo- 
sure; their pursuers instantly stopping the entrance behind 
them with brush-wood and trees, which were cut down 
ready for the purpose. The women and children then keep 
walking round the outside of the fence, and prevent the 
escape of the victims, while the men destroy those caught 
m the snares, and shoot with their arrows those still run- 
ning loose. 

So successful is this mode of taking Deer, that many 
families subsist on the game, without moving from the spot 
during the whole Winter. 

A mode of hunting the Rein-deer employed by the Dog- 
ribbed Indians, is singularly illustrative of the instinctive 
curiosity and simplicity of this animal. The hunters go 
in pairs, the foremost man carrying the horns and skin of 
the head of a Deer in one hand, and a bundle of twigs in 
the other, against which he keeps rubbing the horns, imi- 
tating the natural actions of the Deer. The other hunter 
follows close behind, carrying the guns, which ho holds 
horizontally under the arms if his leader, thus forming a 
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rude general outline of a quadruped. Both men wear a 
white fillet round their foreheads and wrists, it being ob- 
served that the Deer are attracted by that colour. In this 
guise they slowly approach the herd, imitating the motion 
of the limbs of the Deer when they move their legs, bin 
stopping quite still if any of the animals leave off' feeding 
to gaze on this mysterious appearance, which then begins 
hcking Its shoulders, and gesticulating with its heada«^ain 
The huntere by these arts are enabled to get into the m?ddle 
of the troon, and having singled out the fattest, they drop 
the head, &c., and fire together; the Deer, of course, run 
off", and the hunters trot after them, till the former, stoppincr 
to ascertam the cause of their alarm, are again shot at, the 
men having loaded their guns as they pursued. Bv thus 
availing themselves of the confusion and consternation of 
the poor Deer, a great part of the herd is often destroved 
within a circuit of a few hundred yards. 

Analogous modes of deception are employed by the 
acute and patient red-man of America, to decoy several 
species of the Deer genus* within reach of his weapons. 

• It is truly wonderful to find that the wolves of the district 
make uae of similar arts to deceive the Deer and Antelope, and aid 
each other m the deception, as human hunters do; the wolf when he 
finds himself observed, lying down and remaining quiet UH the Deer 
IS mduoed to approach and examine this object. 



A SOUTH-AMERICAN SLAVE-MARKET. 
On arriving at Rio Janeiro, the bazaar of the Slave- 
market was the first place we visited in company in 
order to witness with our own eyes this traffic so dis- 
graceful to humanity. We found many hundreds of 
these unfortunate creatures in their shops; they were 
almost naked; the hair of the head was for the 
most part shaved off; and as they sat ia rows upon 
small benches, or cowered down upon the earth, their 
whole aspect and bearing could not fail to make one 
shudder. Those who were thus exposed were for the 
most part children; almost all were marked with the 
hot iron, and generally on the noblest parts. Nav, 
maidens were there who had been seared with the 
cruel brand upon the breast! In consequence of the 
dirt in which they are obliged to live on board the 
slave-ships, but more particularly in consequence of 
the bad nourishment, consisting of salt-meat, bacon, 
and bean-flour, the poor creatures acquire a most 
lamentable appearance. Their skin is marked by 
scorbutic disease, which first appearing in the shape 
of a small breaking out, spreads more and more, and 
forms small ulcers, which soon eat into the surrounding 
flesh. Through hunger and misery, the dark colour 
of their skin has lost its fulness and gloss; the white 
spot-like eruptions, the ulcers, the shaven head, with 
the duU gaping look, really convert them into beings 
whom, after the first impression, we would not wil- 
lingly suppose to have been bom of the same race 
with ourselves. When sold, the negroes are ex- 
amined just as we examine animals. To prevent them 
from having a lazy downcast look, it is customary to 
give them stimulating things to cat, as capsicum 
ginger, even tobacco; or they are compelled to be 
lively on the instant by boxes on the ears, kicks in 
the nbs, and ill-treatment of every kind. The owner 
of one of these slave-shops advances to meet a 
stranger with extraordinary friendliness, offers him 
his hand, and assures him of the goodness of his 
wares. He forthwith compels some of the unfortu- 
nates to stand up, and, stick in hand, makes them 
show off their agility. But if these disgusting man- 
merchants see that you are only visiting their dens 
from curiosity, they become coarsely insolent; they 
then begin to rail against foreigners, particularly 
Englishmen, who, they say, meddle with their affairs, 
and rob them of their rightful deserts only to enrich 
themselves. 

Long before day-break, and during the whole day. 
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many thousaads of slaves may be seen wander- 
iDg about seeking for work 5 the market-places^ as 
well as the port^ are filled with them^ and one can 
hardly move a step without being addressed by 
them. These slaves are obliged to provide their own 
sustenance, and bring their master a certain sum of 
money per day^ if they do not, they are flogged; 
but if they earn more, they may keep it for themselves, 
and pay it on some other day, when they have not 
been able to get enough. At the time of our stay, 
we ourselves saw slaves bring their masters a Prussian 
dollar a-day. Many masters send their slaves to 
daily work in the neighbouring quarries ; others, and 
not a few, send them forth in quest of insects, and 
this is the reason why the finest insects are so cheap 
at Rio de Janeiro. A man who has acquired a cer- 
tain degree of skill, may catch from five to six hundred 
beetles in the course of a day close to the town. The 
trade in insects is properly regarded as very profitable, 
as while we were there they fetched six milreis (about 
thirteen shillings English) the hundred. The finer 
sort of beetles are now a general object of search ; 
indeed, ladies in Europe are beginning to ornament 
their dresses with them to a degree which threatens 
the entire extirpation of the race. The so-called 
' diamond-beetle was much in request for breast-pins 
for gentlemen, and fetched as much as six piastres 
(about thirty shillings English). 

The thirst for gain has struck out other ways, to 
arrive more rapidly at the end. Children are torn 
from the bosom of their mothers, and sold for 
between thirty and forty piastres (six and eight 
pounds English). The master of the slaves does pre- 
cisely as he likes; he makes and dissolves these 
occasional marriages at will ; he tears children from 
their parents, and sells husband and wife so that they 
may possibly never meet again. 

[M even's Voyage round the World.] 



USE OF SMALL BIRDS IN DESTROYING 
INSECTS. 

We would say a word or two respecting the benefits 
and injuries imputed to Sparrows, Linnets, and other 
small birds. That they are occasionally mischievous 
cannot be denied, though it is but fair to add, that 
they also, like the Rooks before mentioned, repay us 
by a considerable balance of good. That the Bullfinch 
feeds on the buds and seeds of trees, there can be no 
doubt, and that the Chaffinch, though by many con- 
sidered as a pure feeder on insects, does the same, 
particularly in early Spring, when he inflicts ruinous 
injury on the sprouting crops of several plants, is 
equally true. Sparrows, too, burrow in our stacks, 
and consume a certain quantity of com ; not, indeed, 
in the same serious quantities that another bird does, 
called the Snow- Bunting : these birds, in hard Winters, 
come from the north in prodigious flocks, and, where 
they take up their quarters, become quite a nuisance ; 
not so much by what they consume, as by what they 
destroy -, which they do thus. In search of grain they 
frequent the stack, and then seizing the end of a 
straw, deliberately draw it out. To such a degree 
has this been done by them, that the base of a rick 
has been found entirely surrounded by the straw, one 
end resting on the ground, the other against the stack, 
as it slid down from the top, and as regularly placed 
as if by hand, and so completely was the thatching 
pulled off, that it was found necessary to remove the 
corn. 

That some guess may be formed of the possible 
extent of good or evil occasioned by small birds, we 



annex the result of our own observations, on the pre- 
cise quantity of food consumed by certain birds, either 
for their own support or that of their young, remark- 
ing at the same time, that the difference observed in 
the instances, may be partly accounted for by the 
different quantity of food required by youug birds, at 
different periods of their growth. 

Sparrows feed their young 36 times in au hour, 
which, calculating at the rate of 14 hours a-day, in the 
long days of Spring and Summer, gives 3500 times 
per week 5 a number corroborated on the authority of 
another writer, who calculated the number of Cater- 
pillars destroyed in a week to be about 3400. — Red- 
starts were observed to feed their young with little 
green grubs from gooseberry-trees, 23 times in an hour, 
which, at the same calculation, amounts to 2254 times 
in a week ; but more grubs than one were usually 
imported each time. — Chaffinches at the rate of about 
35 times an hour, for five or six times together, when 
they would pause and not return for intervals of eight 
or ten minutes : the food was green Caterpillars. — 
The Titmouse 1 6 times in an hour. 

Th-. comparative weight consumed was as follows : 
a Greenfinch provided with 80 grains, by weight, of 
wheaty in 24 hours consumed 70, but of a thick paste, 
made of flour, egg, &c., it consumed upwards of 100 
grains. — A Goldfinch consumed about 00 grains of 
Canary-seed in 24 hours. — Sixteen Canaries consumed 
at the average rate of 100 grains each in 24 hours. 

The consumption of food by these birds compared 
with the weights of their bodies, was about one-sixth, 
which, supposing a man to consume food in the same 
proportion to his weight, would amount to about 25 
pounds for every 24 hours ! 

fSTAM.ET's Famiiiar History of Birds. ^ 



THE BATTLE OF CRESSY. 
IL 
Ire a former paper* we gave our readers an ac- 
count of the meeting of the French and English 
armies at Crcssy, under the command of their 
respective monarchs, Philip the Sixth and Edward 
the Third, and of the preparations on both sides for 
the combat which was expected to ensue. We shall 
now describe the battle which did take place, and 
the manner in which that celebrated victory was 
gained, which shed so much lustre at the time upon 
the arms of England, and which has ever since been 
to her historians so fertile a source of pride. 

It will be recollected, that on the morning of Satur- 
day, August 26, 1346, the English army was drawn 
up on a gentle slope, in the rear of the village of 
Cressy, and that on the afternoon of that day the 
French troops, in spite of the commands of Philip, 
and the sage councils of his ablest officers, were 
hurried by their own Itad discipline, and the impe- 
tuosity of the. nobles, into the plain at the foot of 
that eminence, after having been much fatigued by a 
toilsome march from Abbeville. When the English 
saw them advance, they rose up undauntedly from 
the ground on which they had been for some time 
seated, and fell into their ranks. The battalion of 
the Prince of Wales was the first to do so, and his 
archers stood out foremost, being arrayed in the 
form of a portcullis, or harrow, *' a disposition," 
** which gave to each man space enough for the 
use of his weapon, at the same time that it en- 
abled the mass to watch the gorges of the various 
lanes and roads by which the crest of the posi- 
tion was approached and traversed." The Earla 

♦ See Saturday Magasine, Vol. VIII., p. 68. 
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of Northampton and Arundel, "wbo commandeu the 
second division of the English army, posted them- 
selves in good order on the Prince's wing, so that 
they might succour and assist him in case of need. 
The French approached without regard to any plan 
or arrangement j ** for you must know," as Froissart 
says, " that these kings^ dukes, earls, barons, and 
lords of France did not advance in any regular 
order, but one after the other, or any way most 
pleasing to themselves." Philip himself, although 
at first he had yielded to the suggestions of prudence, 
became afterwards as rash as his nobles ; for, as soon 
as he was in sight of the Engtish, " his blood began 
to boil," and he cried out to his marshals, " Order 
the Genoese forward, and begin the battie in the 
name of God and St. Denis!" These Genoese were 
the cross- bowmen who accompanied the army, to 
the number of 15000 j they had marched that day six 
leagues in complete armour, with their cross-bows, and 
when ordered to advance, told their leader *' that 
they were not in a fit condition to do any 'great 
things that day in battle." 

The poor Genoese in this state of exhaustion were 
thus hurried to the fight ; while, to complete their 
confusion, at this moment a heavy rain fell, accom- 
panied by thunder, and " a very terrible eclipse of 
the sun," and before this rain, a great flight of crows 
hovered in the air over the French battalions, 
** making a loud noise." Shortly afterwards, the 
storm cleared up, and the sun shone out very brightly ; 
but the English had it on their backs and the French 
in their faces, or. as the poet Aleyn says, — 

Pld shot his beaines full on the Frenchmen's eyes, 

And against thera let his arrows fly, 

As if he sided with our archery. 
It is said too, as a further misfortune for the 
Genoese, that the showers which " auxiliary heaven 
distilled that day," had the effect of slackening the 
strings of their cross-bows by the moisture, so as to 
render them comparatively useless ; while " our 
English of their strings more care did take," and 
keeping their long-bows in the cases, drew them out 
tight, and in admirable condition when required. 

As soon as the Genoese were somewhat in order, 
they approached the English, setting up a loud shout 
in order to frighten them j but the English remained 
(pjite firm, and " did not seem to attend to it ;" 
they then set up a sec<md shout, and advanced a 
little forward, but "the English never moved;" 
they hooted a third time, advancing with their cross- 
bows presented, and began to shoot. The English 
archers then advanced one step forward, and " shot 
their arrows with such force and quickness, that it 
seemed as if it snowed." 

The Genoese coold not withstand the force of these 
arrows, which pierced completely through their 
armour; so some of them cut the strings of their 
cross-bows, others flung them on the ground, and 
all turned about and retreated quite discomfited. 
The French had drawn up a large body of men-at- 
arms on horseback, richly dressed, to support the 
Genoese; and when King Philip saw the archers 
i ailing back, he cried out to the horsemen, " Kill me 
those scoundrels! for they only stop up our road 
without any reason." And, says Froissart, " you 
would then have seen the above-mentioned men- at- 
arms lay about thera, killing all they could of these 
runaway i." The English continued shooting as 
quickly and as vigorously as before, and some of 
their arrows now falling among Philip's sumptuously- 
equipped horsemen, as these advanced through the 
broken ranks of his cross-bowmen to attack their 
opponents, killed and wounded many, " making thera 



caper and fall among the Genoese, so that they were in 
such confusion they could never rally again.*' At thi* 
juncture the Welsh and Cornish men, arm«d with 
their long knives, advanced through the ranks of the 
men-at-arms and archers, who made way to let them 
pass, and came among the French in their confusion; 
then ** falling ^pon earls, barons, and squires, they 
slew many; at which the King of England," we are 
told, *' was afterwards much exasperated/* not, as it 
woidd seem, because he thought it an inhumanity, 
for it was the order of the day ** to give no qnarter, 
or hear of ransom from any one/* but because those 
common men had had the presumption to spill the 
blood of knights and noble gentlemen with their 
vulq^ar butcher-knives. 

It was in vain that the French men-at-arms en- 
deavoured to force the English position through the 
hollow roads by which \^t was approached in iront; 
the archers had stationed themselves behind the 
hedges and rows of trees which skirted the passes, 
and they plied with a furious discharge the kuighte 
and squires, who rode fiercely to meet their fate. 
" Down they came> men and horses, till the dead and 
the dying choked up the way ; and the mass of each 
column became immovable, by reason of the check 
in front and the pressure from behind." The gallant 
Count d'Alen^on and the Earl of Flanders advanced, 
however, in regular order with their battalions, and 
coasting, as it were the archers, came upon the 
Prince's division, where they fought valiantly for 
a length of time. The King of France was eager 
to march to where he saw their banners displnyed 
bnt " there was a hedge of archers before him." 

The Prince being now fairly engaged with the 
French men-at-arms, was in danger of being over- 
whelmed by numbers, upon which the second batta- 
lion came to his aid ; " and it was time, for other- 
wise he would have been hard pressed" The first 
division seeing the danger they were in, sent a knight 
(Sir Thomas Norwich), in great haste to the King (if 
England, who was posted upon an eminence near a 
windmill. On the knight's arrival, he said to the kin?, 
" Sir, the Earl of 'Warwick, the Lord Strafford, the 
Lord Reginald Cobham, and the others who are about 
your son, are vigorously attacked by the French, and 
they intreat that you would come to their assistance 
with your battalion, for if their numbers should in- 
crease, they fear he will have too much to do.*' The 
king replied,—" Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so 
badly wounded that he cannot support himself? ' 
" Nothing of the sort, thank God !" rejoined the 
knight, •' but he is in so hot an engagement, that he 
has great need of your help." The king answered, — 
" Now, Sir Thomas, return back to those that sent 
you, and tell them from me, not to send again for 
rae this day, or expect that I shall come, let what 
will happen as long as my son has life; and say, that 
I command them to let the boy win his spui^ ,- for 
I am determined, if it please God, that all the glory 
and honour of this day shall be given to him and to 
those into whose care I have intrusted him." 

The knight returned to his lords and related the 
kings answer, " which mightily encouraged them, 
and made them repent they had ever sent such a 
message." The result was, that on all sides the 
French were overthrown : towards evening '* many 
knights and squires had lost their masters,'* and 
wandered up and down the plain, attacking the 
English in small parties, and being, of course, put to 
the sword. The Count d'Alen^on and the Earl of 
Flanders both " fought lustily under their banners 
with their own people," striving hard to force the posi- 
tion of the English ; — 
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But 'twas ill weather they did journey in, 

A shower of Steele did wet them thi'ough the skin ; 

and they were slain together with the Earl of Blois, 
the nephew of the King of France, the Duke of 
Lorraine, his brother-in-law, and many knights and 
squires either attending on or accompanying them, 
" in spite of their prowess.'* As the night drew on, 
and the darkness increased, the confusion of the 
French became quite irretrievable; King Philip him- 
self, who had fought valiantly throughout the con- 
flict, laboured still to continue it, even after the death 
of his bravest and most skilful officers ; and although 
he had around him not more than sixty men, he had 
already had one horse killed under him by an arrow, 
and had been again remounted by Sir John of 
Hainault, when that noble knight exhorted him to 
quit the field whilst yet he might. " Sire, retreat 
whilst you have the opportunity," he said to the king, 
" and do not expose yourself so simply : if you have 
lost this battle, another time youi will be the con- 
queror." But as his entreaties were unheeded, he 
took the bridle of the king's horse and led him off 
by force. The king then rode on until he came to 
the castle of La Broyes, where he found the gates 
shut, " for it .vas very dark;" upon which he ordered 
the governor to be summoned. That functionary 
came upon the battlements and asked who it was 
that called at such an hour ? And the king answered 
"Open! open! governor; it is the fortune of 
France" — or, as a different reading of Froissart has 
it, " the unfortunate king of France." The governor 
hearing the king's voice immediately descended, 
opened the gate and let down the bridge ; the king 
and his company entered, "but he had only with 
him five barons." Philip would not, however, " bury 
himself in such a place," but having taken some 
refreshment, again set out at midnight, and rode on 
till about daybreak; he reached Amiens, where he 
halted. His retreat from the field of battle was a 
signal for the flight of those troops which yet re- 
mained; or as the poet expresses it, " soonc as the 
king turned head his men turned taile." But there 
was no pursuit: throughout the day the English did 
not quit the ranks to make prisoners, and after the 
battle was ended, ihey remained on the field. 

When at length the possession of the field seemed 
securely to rest with the English, and when they 
heard " no more hooting or shouting, nor any more 
crying out to particular lords or their banners," King 
Edwcuxl, who all that day had not put on his helmet, 
came down from his post with his whole battalion, 
and advancing through the fires and torches which 
had been lighted because of the obscurity of the 
night, embraced the Prince of Wales in Lis arms and 
kissed him, saying, " Sweet son ! God give you good 
perseverance : you are my son, for most loyally have 
you acquitted yourself this day : you are worthy to | 
be a sovereign." The prince, we are told, bowed { 
down very low, and humbled himself, giving all 
honour to the king his father, Duting the night, the 
English troops " made frequent thanlugivings to the 
Lord for the happy issue of the day, and without 
rioting:" for the king had forbidden tdl riot or noise. 
On the following Sunday momtng there was a very 
dense fog ; and King Edward sent out a detachment 
to survey the field. This force fell in with a fresh 
body of hostile troops, who w«R coming to Join 
Philip's army, in ignorance of his defeat; after a 
short encounter the French fled, and "there were 
slain in this flight, in the open fields, under hedges 
and bushes, upwards of seven thousand, and had it 
been clear weather not one soul would have escaped." 
A littli while aflerwarda the iame detachment fell iu 



with a second French force coming also to join the 
great army, under the command of the Archbishop 
of Rouen and the Grand Prior of France ; both of 
these leaders, with most of their men, were slain. 
In the course of the morning the victory found many 
Frenchmen who bad lost their way on the Saturday, 
and had lain in the open fields, not knowing what 
was become of the king or of their leaders. " The 
English put to the sword" says Froissart, " all they 
met; and it has been assured to me for fact, that 
there were slain this Sunday morning four times as 
many as in the battle of the Saturday." This in- 
humanity tarnished much the laurels which our 
countrymen had earned by their bravery upon this 
memorable occasion; they were guilty in fact, of 
" a rutiiless, because an 'unresisted massacre." 

The next duty which King Edward had to discharge, 
was that of ascertaining the number and condition 
of the slain. He ordered on this business Lord 
Reginald Cobham and Lord Strafford, with three 
heralds, . to examine the arms of the dead knights 
and gentlemen as figured on the surcoats which were 
usually worn over the armour, and two secretaries to 
write down their names. " They took much pains," 
says Froissart, " to examine the dead, and were the 
whole day in the field of battle, not returning till 
just as the king was sitting down to supper. They 
made to him a very circumstantial report of all they 
had observed, and said they found 80 banners, the 
bodies of eleven princes, 1200 knights, and about 
30,000 common men." Besides those who.se deaths 
we have already recorded, there was found among 
the slain, the valiant King of Bohemia, Charles of 
Luxembourg, as he was oalled, he being the son and 
successor of the gallant King Henry of Luxembourg, 
who had ruled over the empire of Germany from 
1308 to 1314. This aged monarch had lost his eye- 
sight, owing, as was supposed, to poison which had 
been administered to him, while engaged in the 
Italian wars{ but with a spirit unbroken, having 
heard the order of the battle, he inquired where his 
son, the Lord Charles, was: his attendants answered 
that they did not know, but believed he was fighting. 
The king then said to them : '* Gentlemen, you are 
all my people, my friends, and brethren at arms this 
day; therefore as I am blind, I request of you to 
lead mc so far into the engagement that I may strike 
one stroke with my sword." The knights replied 
they would directly lead him forward; and iu order 
that they might not lose him in the crowd, they 
fastened all the reins of their horses together and 
put the king at their head, that he might gratify his 
wish, and advanced towards the enemy. His son, 
the Lord Charles of Bohemia, " who already signed 
his name as King of Grermany, and bore the arms," 
had come in good order to the engagement, but when 
he perceived that the fortune of the day was likely to 
turn against the French, he departed ; ** and I do not 
well know" says the chronicler, " what road he took." 
His noble father rode in amongst the English, and 
made good u^se of his sword; for he and his com- 
panions fought most gallantly. At length " they had 
advanced so far that they were all slain; and on 
the morrow they were found on the ground with 
their horses all tied together.*' Some writers have 
been induced to discredit this touching story, because 
Froissart atone mentions it: but, as Mr. Sharon 
Turner well remarks, if we disbelieve all the facts of 
this reign for which we have only Froissart's authority, 
our scepticism must take a large sweep. Dr. Meyrick 
thinks the circumstance incredible; but surely in an 
age of chivalry such a display of gallantry might 
have taken place. 
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In connexion with the death of this monarch, there 
is a circumstance interesting to Englishmen. Most 
persons arc aware that, besides his usual coronet, the 
Prince of Wales has a badge of honour peculiar to 
himself, in the shape of three ostrich feathers in the 
coronet of a Welsh prince, with the motto Ich Dien, 
** I serve." It is commonly supposed that this device 
of the feathers was originally taken from the banner 
of the fallen King of Bohemia, on the occasion of 
this memorable victory, and was then assumed for 
the first time by Prince Edward, together with the 
motto. The poet Aleyn says. 

There lay the trophie of our chivalry, 

Plumed of hia ostridge feathers ; which the Prince 

Tooke as the ensign of his victory, 

Which he did after weare ; and ever since 

The Prince of Wales doth that atchievement beare 

Which Edward firpt did win by conquest there. 

According to Dr. Mcyrick, the Prince having cap- 
tured the standard of the King of Bohemia, adopted 
the device which it bore, — three ostrich feathers on 
a black ground, each labelled with the words, Ich 
Dien; — but he did not wear the feathers upon his 
helmet, as they are now represented in his coronet. 

Some of our antiquaries have thrown discredit upon 
the whole story of this assumption of the device. 
Pennant, when speaking of the " Feathers" Inn 
at Chester, has these remarks upon the subject. 
*' Our historians assert that they were the three 
ostrich feathers which the King of Bohemia bore 
that day in his coronet; and that he was slain by 
hdward, who, seizing on the crest, bore from that 
time both the feathers and the motto Ich Dien, — / 
sei've, I am unwilling to sully the honour of our 
gallant prince by supposing that he would stain his 
sword in so unequal an encounter. The king was 
blind with age, and finding the battle go against his 
allies, was led by his own orders, into the rage of the 
rombat, determined to die in, the cause of France. 



Our brave prince, probably, might assume this royal 
cognizance in memory of the glorious day, and add 
to it his own motto, Ich Dien, the old English for / 
serve, allusive to the Scriptural verse. The heir while 
he is a child differcth not from a servant ; — an impress 
extremely suitable to the characteristic modesty and 
filial piety of this prince." 

Another disputed question connected with the 
battle of Cressy is, whether cannon were used in it ^ 
We often find it said that in King Edward's army 
there were a few of those novel engines, and that the 
good service which they did him conduced much to 
his victory; but, on the other hand, many modem 
writers leave out all mention of them, not deeming 
the evidence of the fact to be strong enough. The 
Italian writer, Giovanni Villani, speaks distinctly 
of the English using " bombards which shot out 
-balls of iron with fire, to terrify and destroy the • 
horses of the French," and of their discharges being 
accompanied with " so great a shaking and noise 
that it seemed as if the Deity were thundering, 
and with a great slaying of men and horses." On 
the other hand, Froissart, *' so minute in all his cir- 
cumstance," — as Mr. Sharon Turner remarks, — says 
nothing about the use of cannon at this battle ; and 
" I have therefore not alluded to them," adds that 
gentleman, " as the more recent author Villani, who 
notices them, is not a sufficient authority." But in 
point of fact, Villani is the older writer of the two ; 
for he was nearly fifty years of age when the battle 
of Cressy was fought, whereas Froissart was but a 
child of nine. The means of information which 
Froissart possessed, were probably superior to those 
of Villani ; and yet as Villani died only two years 
after the battle, the intelligence upon which he built 
his notice of it must have been fresh. 

The most important result of the victory of Cressy 
was the capture of the town of Calais, which fell into 
Edward's hands after a close siege of eleven months. 
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Chester, or West Chester, as it has been frequently 
called, the capital of the county palatine of that 
name, is situated in the north-western part of 
England, on the northern bank of the river Dee, at a 
short distance from the shores of the Irish Sea, and 
not many miles to the south of Liverpool. It stands 
close to the edge of the county, thus approaching 
very near to the neighbouring district of Flintshire, 
in North Wales. Its position gives it a picturesque 
appearance; it is built on a dry rock, elevated above 
the stream of the Dee, which winds round two sides 
of it in an irregular semicircle. 

Chester is one of the most ancient cities in 
England; and tradition, as usual, assigns it a more 
remote origin than it can be shown to be entitled to. 
" I shall begin my account of this respectable city," 
says Pennant, " by declining the honour of affectiDg 
it to have been of British foundation, notwithstanding 
I have the authority of Ramulph the Monk, and 
Henry Bradshaw, another religious man of this city.'* 
According to their legendary statements, it was 
founded by Leon Gawer, " a mightie strong giant," 
who dug caverns in the rock to be used for habita- 
tions ; but the first buildings which were erected are 
to be attributed to King Leir^ who caused the city 
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to be called Guer Leir — a name not differing very 
much from that of Caer Lleon, or " Camp of the 
Legion," by which it was known among the Britons, 
after the occupation of our country by the Romans. 
Antiquaries give us the name in full, in the following 
shape : — Caer Lleon vaur ar ddjifr Dwy, which is trans- 
lated " the Camp of the great Legion on the Dee," 
the city being the head-quarters of the legion so 
called. Chester was a place of great importance 
during the period of the Roman dominion in Britain; 
it was the termination of the celebrated Watling Street, 
or great military road which the conquerors carried 
from Dover across the island. The name Chester is 
evidently derived from the Latin word Castrum, signi- 
fying a camp ; the Saxons called it Legaceaster and 
Legecester. 

On the final departure of the Romans, the city fell 
under the government of the Britons; but from their 
hands it passed into those of the Saxons, in the year 
607. In the ninth century it suffered greatly from 
the Danes. These pirates, then the scourge of the 
kingdom, having met with a severe defeat from Alfred 
the Great, retreated before him : in their flight, col- 
lecting vast numbers of their countrymen, they com- 
mitted the care of their wives, their shipping, and 
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their wealth, to the East Anglians, and marching with 
vigorons rapidity, they rested neither night nor day 
till they bad reached and fortified Chester. Alfred 
was active in pursuing, but he did not overtake 
them till they had " embosomed themselves in 
military defences which the military knowledge of 
that day respected as impregnable, though which, 
perhaps, our attainments might despise." Alfred for 
two days besieged them, drove away all the cattle in 
the vicinity, slew every enemy who ventured btyond 
the encampment, and burnt and consumed all the 
com of the didtrict. Having taken these measures, 
Alfred prosecuted the siege no further; contented, 
apparently, with keeping his enemies beyond the 
frontier of the dominions which he considered as his 
own. The Danes kept possession of Chester for a 
part of the Winter, and were afterwards compelled to 
depart into North Wales, to procure subsistence. 

After the evacuation of Chester by the Danes, it 
continued in ruins till it was restored about the year 
907 or 008, by Bthelfleda, " the undcgenerate daughter 
of the Great Alfred," as Pennant calls her: this 
restoration of the city, and its erection into a military 
position, seem to have been a part of the system 
whifh Alfred had devised, and which his son Edward 
executed, for restraining the incursions of the Danes 
beyond the limits of the territory which they were 
allowed to occupy in England. In the reign of King 
Edgar, it became a station for the Saxon navy) and 
it is In Ihls city that the monarch exhibited a remark- 
able laataace of that ostentatious display of power 
which fionatituted one of the principal features of his 
reign. U ia stated in the annals of the time^ that 
Edgar sailed with a great fleet to Chester on the Dee, 
and that eight kings^ or sub-kings, as they are called, 
Kenneth King of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria, 
Macchtts of Anglesey and the Isles, three kings of 
Waleai and two others, repaired thither at his com- 
mand to do him homage. He was not satisfied with 
this colifessioii of his power: "his puerile vanity," 
says Mr. Sharon Turner, " demanded a more painful 
sacrifice i ha ascended a large vessel with his nobles 
and olficers, aud ha stationed himself at the helm, 
while the eiffht kings who bad come to do him honour 
wer« liom^lLed to taka the seats of the watermen, 
and to row him dowti the Dee, — a most arrogant 
insuU Ott Ihe^ feelings of others whose titular digai^ 
was equal to his own. Edgar crowned the scene, 
and consummated his disgrace by declaring to his 
courtiers that his successors might then call them- 
selves Kings of England, when they could compel so 
many kings to give them such honours." The whole 
story is disbelieved by some. 

After being again placed temporarily under the 
power of the Danes, the city of Chester was defini- 
tively bestowed at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
together with the earldom, upon Hugh Lupus, one of 
the kinsmen of WilUam; to him the Conqueror dele- 
gated a very full power, making his a county palatine, 
and giving him such a sovereign jurisdiction, that the 
ancient earls kept their own parliaments, and had 
their own courts of law, in which any offence against 
the dignity of " the Sword of Chester," was as cog- 
nisable there as the like offence would have been at 
Westminster against the dignity of the royal crown. 
The condition of the city at that period, and for 
some time previous, may be collected from the 
Domesday-book, which shows that in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, there existed 431 ratable 
houses, besides 56 that belonged to the Bishop. It 
was in the enjoyment, by prescription, of many privi- 
leges. It had a guild mercatory, analogous to the 
corporations of later days, so that no person who 



was not of that society could exercise any trade, or 
carry on any commerce within its precincts ; two over- 
seers selected from the most respectable citixens were 
appointed to maintain the rights of the guilds and 
receive for the use of the*city, all the customs paid 
by strangers, except during the fairs. It appears, 
also, that the city yielded ten marks and a- half of 
silver, of which two- thirds went to the king, and the 
remainder to the earlj that whenever the king visited 
the city in person, he claimed from every plough-land 
two hundred hesthas or capons, one cuna or vat of ale, 
aud a portion of butter defined by the word rvsca; 
that there were twelve judges in the city, and seven 
mint-masters; that whenever repairs were wanting 
for the walls, or the hedge, notice was given for one 
man out of every bedeland in the county to appear; 
and in case of absence he was fined forty ahuiings, 
to be divided between the king and the earii The 
value set upon human life may be estimated from the 
amount of the fines imposed; — namely, four pounds 
for killing a man upon certain holidays, and forty 
shillings on any other day; there was also a penalty 
or a punishment inflicted upon persons who made 
bad ale. 

For two or three centuries after the conquest, 
Chester was the head-quarters^of tl^ troops emptoyeid 
to defend the English border against tha incursive 
attacks of the Welsh ; it seems also to have been in 
the words of Pennant, "a constant reudsavous of 
troops, and place d'armes for every expedition On this 
side of the kingdom, from the times of the Norman 
Conquest to the conquest of Ireland by William the 
Third." The final acknowledgment by tha Welah 
of the sovereignty of the English waa made in this 
city, in 1300. when the homage of the freeholders was 
received by Edward of Carnarvon, Priuce of Wales, 
then an infant. During the wara of Iha Roses, 
Chester suffered in common with Mia whole of the 
country; in 1506 it waa visited by tJoc sweating sick- 
ness, which carried off inety-ona houaebqloars in 
three days ; and eleven years afterwards, a pestilence 
made such ravages, that the atreeta of the city were 
overgrown with grass. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the inhabitants experienced the severity of 
the persecutions by which the reign of Mary was 
distinguished; and the year 1554, w^a distinguished 
for the martyrdom of George Marsh, who, for preach- 
ing against .the errors of Popery, and for steadily 
adhering to the Protestant faith, was first imprisoned 
by the Bishop of Chester, and aflerwards burnt. " I 
have often been informed," says Pennant, ** by the 
worthy Doctor William Cowper, that when Marsh 
was brought to Boughton, the place of execution, by 
the Sheriffs Amory and Cocker, the last, an ancestor 
of the Doctor, favouring the religion of the sufferer, 
attempted his rescue; but being overpowered by his 
brother-officer, was obliged to fly till better times, 
when he returned and discharged the office of mayor, 
in 1561." 

About this period, too, Chester was the scene of a 
little event which was attended with consequences 
of the greatest importance to the followers of the 
Reformed religion in those days, and of which the 
memory is even now preserved in the city. In the 
year 1558, Dr. Henry Colfe, a native of Godshill, in 
the Isle of Wight, and Dean of St. PauFs, is reported 
to have been entrusted with the commission issued by 
Mary, to empower the Lord-Deputy of Ireland to insti- 
tute prosecutions against such of the natives as should 
refuse to observe the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
religion. The doctor stopped at Chester on his way to 
Ireland, and having put up at the Blue Posts Inn, ia 
Bridge Street, was visited by the mayor, to whom, in 
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the course of conversation, he communicated the 
business in which he was then engaged -, opening his 
cloak-bag, he took out a leather box, observing with 
exultation " he had that within which would lash the 
heretics of Ireland/* The hostess accidentally over- 
heard the discourse, and having a brother who was a 
protestant, she became alarmed for his safety, and 
with a surprising quickness of thought she took the 
opportunity whilst the doctor was complimenting his 
worship down the stairs, to open the box, take out 
the commission, and leave instead, a pack of cards 
with the knave of clubs uppermost. Soon afterwards 
the dean sailed for Ireland, where he arrived on the 
7th of December, 1558. Being introduced to the 
Lord- Deputy Fitz waiter, and the Privy- Council, he 
explained the nature of his embassy at some length, 
and then presented the box, containing, as he thought, 
the commission; his lordship took it, and having 
lifted the lid beheld with considerable surprise the 
pack of cards with the knave on the top. The doctor 
was thunderstruck, and in much confusion affirmed 
that a commission he certainly had, and that some 
artful person must have made the exchange. " Then," 
said his lordship, *' you have nothing to do but to 
return to London and get it renewed: meanwhile, 
we'll shuffle the cards." This unwelcome advice the 
doctor was constrained to follow, although in such a 
disagreeable season of the year ; but before he could 
reach Ireland a second time, the queen died, and her 
sanguinary commission became useless. The woman, 
whose dexterity and presence of mind had thus pro- 
videntially operated, was rewarded by Elizabeth with 
a pension of forty pounds a year. 

In the Civil War between Charles the First and the 
Parliament, Chester was besieged by the troops of 
the latter; it was stoutly defended by Lord Byron, 
who did not surrender till the garrison had suffered 
privations such as no other city had experienced in 
those days. About a century afterwards, the last 
military event of importance, which is recorded of 
Chester, took place j it was fortified in 1745, against 
the Pretender. 

That part of Chester which is strictly called the 
city, is surrounded by a wall which marks the limits 
of the ancient city, and serves now as a healthful and 
favourite walk of the inhabitants. The form of the 
city and its internal arrangement sufficiently indicate 
its Roman origin. It has the figure which the 
Romans gave to their camps — an oblong ; it has four 
gates, four principal streets, diverging at right angles 
from a common centre, and extending towards the 
cardinal points, till each is terminated by a gate. 
These streets are respectively named Eastgate Street, 
Northgate Street, Bridgegate Street, and Watergate 
Street] the two first are continued in the same 
direction to some distance beyond the walls, under 
different names. 

*' The structure of the four principal streets," says 
Pennant, " is without parallel. They run direct from 
East to West and North to South, and are excavated 
and sunk many feet beneath the surface. The car- 
riages are driven far below the level of the kitchens, 
on a line with ranges of shops ; over which, on each 
side of the streets, passengers walk from end to end, 
secure from wet or heat, in galleries (or rows as they 
are called,) purloined from the first floor of each 
house, open in front and balustraded. The back 
courts of all these houses are level with the rows; 
but to go into any of these four streets, it is neceHsary 
to descend a flight of several steps." 

Chester has long been celebrated for these '' rows ;" 
they are indeed the most marked and distinguishing 
feature of the city^ being at the present day peculiar 



to it ; or, as an old antiquary says, " a singular pro- 
perty or praise to this city, whereof I know not the 
like of any other." They are now to be found on 
both sides of Eastgaie Street, throughout the greatest 
part of its length, also on both sides of the upper 
portion of Watergate and Bridge Streets, as well as 
to a certain extent in Northgate Street. In all proba- 
bility they were formerly to be seen in every part of 
these streets, but their extent has been diminished, 
even within a few years. They are> as Pennant 
describes them, galleries occupying the front rooms 
of the first floors, and running in a continuous 
passage through a long line of houses; on the one side 
they are open to the street, and fenced with a railing, 
which is broken at intervals by thick pillars that 
serve to support the upper floors, while on the other, 
they are lined with shops, which may be said to 
occupy the back rooms of the first floors. These 
shops are amongst the principal in the town, being 
much frequented, on account of the protection which 
the covered row affords to passengers from the rain 
and the heat. The communication with the street, is 
conveniently kept up by means of flights of steps, 
placed at intervals of thirty or forty yards. Those 
parts of the houses which are immediately under the 
rows, or the parts which we may call the ground 
floors, are converted into shops, storehouses, or 
vaults; but as these shops open directly into the 
street, they are not so much resorted to as their 
sheltered neighbours in the rows above. 

The appearance which these rows present from the 
street, may be well understood from our engraving 
in the preceding page, which shows a part of the 
row on the right-hand side of Eastgate Street ; and 
the accompanying cut will convey an idea of the 
interior of the same row, which forms, indeed, one 
of the most frequented promenades in the city. The 
floor of the rows is tolerably level ; their height varies 
with the houses, ** so that in some places a tall man 
is obliged to stoop a little, and in others he may have 
one, two, or three feet above him." 

There has been much speculation among antiqua- 
ries as to the origin of these rows ; and it is generally 
supposed that they were first erected as galleries, 
from which the citizens might defend themselves 
against those sudden inroads of armed cavalry, to 
which they were so much exposed in ancient days, in 
consequence of their position on the frontier of the 
English and Welsh. The motives of health and con- 
venience are also urged by one of the writers in that 
celebrated work the Vale Royal qf England, as they 
quaintly called Cheshire two hundred years ago; and, 
as he says, because the conflicts of the citizens with 
their enemies continued a long time, *' it was needful 
for them to leave a space before the doors of these 
their upper buildings, upon which they might stand 
in safety from the violence of their enemies' horses, 
and withal defend their houses from spoil, and 
stand with advantage to encounter their enemies 
when they made incursions." Pennant is of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; he refers them to a Roman origin. 
" These rows appear to me," he says, " to have been 
the same with the ancient vestibules, and to have been 
a form of building preserved from the time when the 
city was possessed by the Romans. They were built 
before the doors, midway between the streets of the 
houses, and were the places where dependents waited 
for the coming out of their patrons, and under which 
they might walk away the tedious minutes of expec- 
tation. The shops beneath the rows were the cryptds 
and apothecee (the vaults and storehouses), for the 
wares necessary to the owners of the houses. The 
streets," he adds, '' were once considerably deeper, 
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as is apparent f^om the sbops^ vhose floors lie far 
below the present pavement In digging founda- 
tions for houses, the Roman pavement is often dis- 
covered at the depth of four feet beneath the surface. 
The lesser streets and alleys which run into the prin- 
cipal streets^ sloped to the bottom of the latter, as is 
particularly visible in Bridge Street, but these are 
destitute of the galleries or rows.*' 

Whatever may be the origin of this peculiarity in 
the four principal streets of Chester^ it can hardly 
be commended on the score of beauty ; nor, in spite 
of the praises of the local historians, is it a source 
of much convenience to the inhabitants, however 
highly they may value it as a remnant of past ages, 
and on account of its singularity. The writer in the 
Vale Royal says, that this mode of building " proves 
itself to be of most excellent use, for the dry and 
easy passage of all sorts of people upon their neces- 
sary occasions;" but this partial protection from the 
weather is dearly purchased at the sacrifice of greater 
advantages. Ajb is observed in Malte-Brun a geo- 
graphy, " the manner in which these streets are 
built may be uncommon, but it ia by no means con- 
venient; the shops are sma^i and narrow, the porticos 
low, irregular, and supported by massive columns." 
We may add, that, in former days, rows were not 
peculiar to Chester. Speaking of Bridgenorth, 
Leland says, " There is one very fayne street goes 
from north to south, and on each syde this street 
the houses be gallered, soe that men may passe dry 
by them if it raine, according to some streets in 
Chester cyttie." 



POISONOUS PLANTS. 
II. 



Wratsobybr convenience may be thought to be in false- 
hood and dissimulation, it is soon over; but the inconve- 
nience of it is perpetual, because it brings a man under 
an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not be- 
lieved when he speaks truth, nor trusted, when perhaps he 
means honestly. When a man hath once forfeited the 
reputation of his integrity, he is set fast, and nothing will 
then serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. — Stsblb. 



With what astonishment and veneration may we look into 
our own souls, where there are such hidden stores of virtue 
and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfection? 
We know not yet what we shall be, nor will it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the glory that will be 
always in reserve for him. The soul, considered with its 
Creator, is like one of those mathematical lines that may 
draw nearer to another for all eternity without a possibility 
of touching it And can there be a thought so transporting 
as to consider ourselves in these perpetual approaches to 
Him, who is not only the standard of perfection out of hap- 
piness !— Addison. 

Thb religious pleasures of a well-disposed mind move 
gently, and, therefore, constantlv. It does not affect by 
ecstasy and rapture, but is like the pleasure of health, still 
and sober, yet greater and stronger than when the senses 
make grosser impressions. — South. 

Wb are often infinitely mistaken, and take the falsest 
measures, when we envy the happiness of rich and great 
men; we know not the inward canker that eats out all their 
joy and delight, and makes them really much more mise- 
rable than ourselves.— Bishop Hall. 



Humility is the vital principle of Christianity: that prin- 
ciple by which, from first to last, she lives and thrives: and 
in proportion to the growth or decline of which, she must 
decay or flourish. — ^Wilbbrforcb. 

It is more from carelessness about truth, tlian from inten- 
tional lying, that there is so much falsehood in the world. 
— Dr. Johnson. 




Whbn men take sinful means to avoid a calamity, that 
way very often brings it. — Wall. 



MoNK*8-HOOD, or Wolf's-bane, 
(AconituM napelluM,) 

Most of the species of Aconite have been deemed 
poisonous. The ancients had so great a fear for its 
fatal effects, that they were afraid to touch the plants ; 
and hence many superstitious cautions arose as to 
\ the manner of gathering them. They pretended to 
have a method of preparing this poison, so that it 
should not destroy its victim until the expiration of 
one or two years. 

The Monk*s-hood, on account of the stately appear- 
ance of its stem, and the beauty of its blossom, is 
often cultivated in gardens. Its native countries are the 
mountainous and woody regions of France, Germany, 
and Switzerland, but it has been introduced into 
Great Britain for many years. 

Owing to its common cultivation, the ill effects of 
the Monk's -hood are often experienced by children, 
who incautiously chew the flowers or leaves; for every 
part of the plant, when fresh, is strongly poisonous, 
but the root is unquestionably the most powerful 
poison. When first chewed, it excites a slight sensa- 
tion of acrimony, but afterwards an insensibility or 
numbness at the tip of the tongue, and a burning 
sensation in other parts of the mouth, accompanied 
with shiverings and chilliness. The juice applied to 
a wound produces also very serious symptoms. This 
plant has had the name Wolf's-bane applied from 
the fatal effects of its root on many of the lower 
animals, particularly the wolf and all the dog-tribe, 
cats, mice, &c. 

Although not always fatal to man, many instances 
areonrecord of death havingtaken place from itseffects. 
From among many others we select the following. 
The root was given to four condemned criminals, two 
at Rome in the year 1524, and two at Prague in the 
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year 1561 ; of these, two soon perished^ and the 
others were with difficulty saved. 

The following remarkable occurrence is said to have 
happened in Sweden. A person having eaten some o^ 
the fresh leaves of the Monk*s-hood^ became mad; 
the surgeon who was called to his assistance, de- 
clared that the plant was not the cause of the disorder, 
and to convince the assembly that it was perfectly 
innocent, he eat freely of its leaves \ but he suffered 
for his temerity, for soon afterwards he died in great 
agony. 

The deleterious effects of the Monk*s-hood have not 
prevented its use in medicine ; but, as with all other 
violent agents, the greatest care should be taken in 
its application, which should be in very small doses, 
and under the guidance of a skilful hand. Whei^ 
employed it is generally in cases of rheumatism. 

The common Wolfs-bane is a great ornament to 
our shrubberies, as it will grow under the drip of 
trees, in situations where other plants of the same 
genus will not, although the whole of this tribe delight 
in the shade. 



WAR. 

The first conflict between man and man wxui' the mere 
exertion of physical force, unaided by auxiliary 
weapons — ^his arm was his buckler, his fist was his 
mace, and a broken head the catastrophe of his 
encounters. The battle of unassisted strength was 
succeeded by the more rugged one of stones and 
clubs, and war assumed a sanguinary aspect. As 
man advanced in refinement, as his faculties expanded, 
and his sensibilities became more exquisite, he grew 
rapidly more ingenious and experienced id the art of 
destroying his fellow beings. He invented a thousand 
devices to defend and to assault j — the helmet, the 
cuirass, and the buckler, the sword, the dart, and the 
javelin, prepared him to elude the wound, as well as 
to launch the blow. Still urging on in the brilliant 
and philanthropic career of invention, he enlarges 
and heightens his powers of defence and injury. 
The aries, the scorpio, the balista, and the catapulta, 
give a horror and sublimity to war; and magnify its 
glory by increasing its desolation. Still insatiable, 
though armed with machinery that seemed to reach 
the limits of destructive invention, and to yield a 
power of injury, commensurate even with the desire 
of revenge — still deeper researches must be made in 
the diabolical arcana. With furious zeal he dives into 
the bowels of the earth; he toils midst poisonous 
minerals and deadly salts ; — ^the sublime discovery of 
gunpowder blazes upon the world; and, finally, the 
dreadful art of fighting by proclamation seems to 
endow the demon of War with ubiquity and omni- 
potence. 

This, indeed, is grand ! — this, indeed, marks the 
powers of mind, and bespeaks that endowment of 
reason which distinguishes us from the animals, our 
inferiors. The unenlightened brutes content them- 
selves with the native force which Providence has 
assigned them. The angry bull butts with his horns, 
as did his progenitors before him : the lion, the 
leopard, and the tiger, seek only with their talons and 
their fangs to gratify their sanguinary fury; and even 
the subtle serpent darts the same venom, and uses 
the same wiles, as did his sire before the flood. Man 
alone, blessed with the inventive mind, goes on from 
discovery to discovery— enlarges and multiplies his 
powers of destruction; arrogates the tremendous 
weapons of Deity itself, and tasks creation to assist 

him in destroying his brother worm ! ^Washington 

Irving. 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF CHINA. 

III. 

A Chinese Dinner. 

A FEW days before our departure from Canton, we 
found at our house a visiting card from the Hong 
merchant, Mowqua, and an invitation to dinner along 
with it; the notes of invitation among the Chinese are 
much larger than those in use with us, and written on 
extremely beautiful red paper. Mowqua is one of the 
youngest Hongists ; he is in the possession of the white 
knob upon the cap, which, as it struck us, is of 
ivory, and betokens the fifth rank of mandarins. 
About half-past six in the evening we presented our- 
selves at this aldermanic dinner, as the English call 
it: servants with large lanterns preceded us, and 
quantities of cotton were provided to fortify the 
drums of our ears against the Chinese music. The 
space before the door, and the whole entrance, were 
filled wiih attendants ; Chinese lanterns were burn- 
ing on all sides, and the most startling music wel- 
comed our arrival. 

As the guests entered, they were saluted by the 
host and his son, and amidst a profusion of compli- 
ments conducted quite up to the chairs in the recep- 
tion-room. The attire of these rich Chinese on the 
evening in question was extraordinarily splendid : 
young Mowqua wore over all his silk coats and vests, 
which were confined by a beautiful silk sash, a cloak 
of the costliest furs. They kept their velvet caps 
with knobs constantly upon their heads ; the magni- 
ficent tufts of these men, of singular strength and 
length, gave them a dignified mien. The guests seated 
themselves upon the chairs, which were ranged in 
two long and straight rows; and tea was immedi- 
ately offered in large cups, each with a little shallow 
saucer, serving as a lid, and the whole standing upon 
a plate of silver or gold. It is well known that the 
Chinese, like the Japanese, drink their tea without 
either sugar, milk, or rum ; they throw some tea into 
the cup and pour boiling water over it ; so soon as it 
has stood a short time they scoop up the clear liquid 
into the saucer-lid, and drink it as hot as possible. 
As the tea thus used by the Chinese consists of entire 
leaves, and is not broken up, the extract is perfectly 
limpid. 

Amongst the furniture which adorned the saloon 
of this rich merchant, were two large lanterns of horn ; 
they were full three feet high, and two feet and a half 
broad, yet nowhere could we see any trace of a join- 
ing. We also remarked that Mowqua possessed a 
large English plate of looking-glass, which is much 
superior to the Chinese, but he desired not to attract 
attention by the use of European articles, and had, 
therefore, caused the plate to be fixed in an ordinary 
and very clumsy Chinese frame. In a large adjoining 
room was the whole instrumental music, with several 
eminent singers, who kept playing during the whole 
feast, and performed a kind of opera ; the noise they 
made was positively horrible, but the Chinese took 
no notice of it ; only when the entertainment paused 
for a moment they listened to the singing, and had com« 
monly a joke to laugh at, or an observation to make. 

Presently the dinner began: we were conducted 
into another room, and took our places at little four- 
cornered tables, each meant for six persons. The 
tables were placed together in the form of a half- 
circle, and the side towards the centre remained un- 
occupied. At the middle table bat the host, and at 
every other table sat a Chinese, who did the honours 
of it. The empty sides of the table, where no one 
sat, were hung with scarlet drapery, beautifully 
worked in embroidery of gold and different coloured 
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silks ; Chinese flowers, bnt not very striking forms, 
furnished the pattern. On the front edge of each 
table were placed the finest fruits, in litUe baskets, 
with beautiful flowers stuck between them. Besides 
these, the whole table was covered with little cups 
and plates, which were ranged with great precision, 
and contained fruits, preserves, confectionary, slices 
of bread and butter, with small birds cold, and 
hundreds of other things. An extraordinary degree 
of art had been expended in the arrangement of these 
articles ; amongst the rest were whole rows of little 
plates, filled with elegantly-raised three and four cor- 
nered pyramids, composed of little bits of pheasants, 
larded geese, sausages, and so forth. Here stood 
plates with small orangesi ; there preserved plums ; 
and here again almonds. Various little seeds, of 
different colours, were served upon shallow saucers, 
so arranged, however, that each colour occupied a 
particular field. We here recognised a kind of quince- 
seed, of very delicate flavour 3 chick-peas, which, if 
eaten frequently, are said to produce a very bad 
effect 3 and chestnuts and hazel-nuts, which come 
from the province of Pecheli, and greatly excel our 
fruits of the same kind. There were, moreover, 
grapes, which likewise came from the northern pro- 
vinces of the empire 3 with preserved ginger, citrons, 
and lemons. After making but a short stay in China, 
one is accustomed to see daily and hourly that the 
Chinese conduct all their arrangements in a different 
style and manner from ourselves 3 it was thus also 
with the repast, for we began with the dessert. 

By way of cover, three small cups are placed 
before each seat 3 the first on the left hand is filled 
with soy, which the Chinese add to almost every sort 
of food 3 the second serves for the ordinary eating 3 
and in the third is a little spoon of porcelain for the 
soups. In front of these three cups, which are ranged 
in a line, lie the two round little chop-sticks, which, 
in rich houses, are made of ivory. It is extremely 
difficult for strangers to get at their food with these 
sticks, and the Chinese were amused with our unskil- 
fulness 3 one was overheard to whisper, *' Here are 
wise Europeans for you, they cannot so much as eat 
properly.*' Mr. Lindsay understood him perfectly. 
Instead of napkins, small three-cornered pieces of 
paper are placed near the covers 3 these are orna- 
mented with stripes of red paper, and are used by 
the Chinese to wipe their hands. 

The dinner began by the host's inviting us to eat 
of the finer dishes : whilst we were eating them, he 
kept calling our attention to the flavour or the rarity 
of this or that thing : and the mode of eating was to 
convey the food to the mouth, with the two sticks, 
out of the dish 3 for a small bowl was the largest 
vessel placed upon the table during the whole enter- 
tainment. The Chinese place no cloths upon the 
tables, but instead, so soon as the course is finished, 
the whole board is removed, and a new surface, as it 
were, with fresh things, is served. As soon as the 
first course was removed, another small cup was 
added to each cover 3 this was used for drinking hot 
samtschu, a fermented liquor made of rice, which at 
a Chinese table supplies the place of wine, and which 
is always served boiling 5 servants walk round with 
large silver cans, and help everybody to this nectar; 
which, principally on account of its heat, begins very 
soon to operate. The Chinese, in drinking wine, 
observe nearly the same rules as the English: they 
challenge to drink, then hold the cup with both 
hands, and, after wishing each other health and hap- 
piness, drink it off at a draught 3 whereupon they 
vurn the inside of the cup towards the person with 
whom they are drinking^ and show that they have 



drained every drop. On one occasion, when I did 
not wish to drink off a whole cup, my Chinese friend 
held his own constantly before me, and kept making 
signs till I had finished mine. Samtschu is in general 
of an insipid taste 3 they have, however, a great many 
kinds of it, which are constantly changed at the tables 
of the rich, and I tasted one variety which might be 
placed alongside of the best brandy. 

80 soon as the first division of the dinner, consist- 
ing possibly of sixty ragouts, was over, the soups 
appeared 3 these were placed in small bowls, in the 
middle of the table, and every man ate, with his little 
porcelain spoon, out of the dish. In this way, five, 
or six different soups were served in succession, and 
between them various other things were placed before 
the guests in little cups 3 amongst the rest, pastry, 
prepared in many ways, articles of confectionary, and 
strong chicken-hashes. 

Between the different grand-divisions of the dinner, 
tea was handed round, and tobacco smoked 3 during 
which we were enabled to rest ourselves, so as to 
begin again with fresh vigour. After several courses, 
five smaJl tables were placed outside of the half-circle 
of the original tables 3 these were completely covered 
with roasted pork and birds of all sorts. Then ten 
cooks came into the room, clothed all alike and very 
tastefully, and began carving the roasts. Two placed 
themselves before each table, and commenced, with 
long knives, to sever the hard roasted skin of all 
these viands, which was done most skilfully. Other 
servants, who stood in front of the tables, received 
the Uttle bits, into which all these roasts were cut, 
upon small plates, and then placed them on the 
middle of our tables. At the end of the whole meal, 
the cooks came again into the room, and returned 
thanks for the honour which had been done them in 
being permitted to cater for the illustrious company. 
I shall here close the description of this dinner, which 
perhaps has wearied the indulgent reader more than 
it did us 3 yet' full six hours were wc obliged to sit at 
it, and many hundreds of dishes were served up. 

The Chinese eat almost everything that comes to 
hand. In the streets of the city, but particularly 
in the large square before the factories, a number of 
birds are daily exposed for sale, which amongst us 
have not yet gained much repute for fiavour3 among 
others, hawks, owls, eagles, and storks. To an 
European, nothing can have a more laughable effect 
than to see the Chinese arrive with a carrying-pole 
supporting two bird-cages, which contain dogs and 
cats instead of birds. A small thin sort of spaniel 
appeared to us to be most in request 3 they sit quite 
downcast in their temporary dwellings when they 
are brought to market, whilst the cats make a dreadful 
squalling, as if conscious of their fate. The fiesh of 
these last, when they are well fed, is much esteemed 
in China, and they are often seen on the tables of the 
rich. Other Chinese bring upon their carrying-pole 
many dozens of rats, which are drawn quite clean, 
and, like pigs in our country, when they have been 
opened, are hung up by means of a cross piece of 
wood through the hind legs. These rows of rats look 
very nice, but they are eaten only by the poor. 

[Meybn's Voyag$ round the World*'] 



ApFECTATioif of superfluity, is in all tnings a &ign of 
weakness: as, in words, he that useth circumlocution to 
express himself, shows want of memory, and want of pro- 
per speech: and much talk argues a brain feeble and dis- 
tempered. What good can anv earthly thing yield us 
beside iti» use ? and what is it out \ anity, I0 aflect that 
which doth us no good? and what use i/iu that which is 
superfluous? It is a great skill to know what is enough* 
and great wisdom. — ^Bishop Hall. 
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SONNETS. 



THE CHURCHYARD. 



Herb sleep the dead; how soundly I the load brawl 

Of multitudfis around them swells unheard; 
No sound of traffic, strife or festival, 

Strikes their '' dull ear" once safely sepulchred. 
In hearts they loved the chord of rapturous stirred* 

Theirs beat no sympathy; pass friend or foe, 
Alike they're imregarded; work nor word 

Of man disturbs death*s tenantry below* . 
The marriage peal rings out ; the funeral knell 

Saddens our hearts; they ask nor oare for whomt 
No news from their dark domicile they tell, 

Nor any seek from ours to cheer its gloom. 
How brief the time ere we with them must dwell, 

Our world death's empire, and our home the tomb. 



TO A CHILD PLAYING IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

Audacious wanton ! Thou hast made the grave 

Thy place of revel, and the light wind's breath 
That stirs its flowen and bids thy tresses wave, 

Not less disturbs thee than the thought of death. 
Unconscious child ! His gh&stly works beneath 

To thee are nameless; round thy infant brow 
Fancy entwines an amaranthine wreath, 

And paints thy future being blest as now. 
Oh ! when the awful truth shall stand revealed. 

Death's dread reality, the grave s stem power, 
Be He thy refuge who on Calv'ry sealed 

Man's claim to immortality's bright dower: 
Then may'st thou smile indeed, and on the grave. 
Trampling with holy scorn, its darkest secrets brave. 



THE USEFUL ARTS. No. XXIV. 

Animals of the Chase, continued. 

TnB compreheiuive genas of Aivtklofks afford constant 
objects of chase in the countries wliich they inhabit; some 
being sought after for their flesh, some for their skin, others 
for their horns, and all as affording sport, by their agihty 
in rocky ground, and their speed on open plains. The 
Chamois, the only species found in western Europe, is well 
known as the especial object of pursuit to the hunters of 
Switzerland and the Alps*, to whom the chase of this 
animal becomes a passion, stronger if possible, than that 
of gaming to others. The Chamois- hunter knows that not 
one in ten of those who follow the perilous trade ever dies 
a natural death; and that their pocuniarv remuneration 
for the skin, or their supply of fooid from the carcass, is so 
small, that almost any other occupation would be far more 
lucrative. Yet, conscious of these disadvantages, the. 
circumstance of a hunter giving up his profession, and 
betaking himself to a more secure mode of supporting 
himself, is unknown in the country, — so invincible is the 
attraction of the excitement of the chase,— more excusable, 
certainly, but not less fatal, than that of drinking. 

The different species of Antelope are found in every part 
of Asia and Africa, and in every variety of locality; but 
the similarity in their habits and manners causes a corres- 
ponding one in the modes of pursuit which renders any 
detailed description unnecessary. It has been already 
mentioned that the Chetah and the Hawk are commonly 
employed in the chase of the Antelope in India, China, and 
Tartary, by the native princes and nobles, while the Arab 
of the Desert, the Caffre of Southern Africa, or the 
European settlers at the Cape, each employs, according to 
his habits, those means which he finds most successful to 
elude the vigilance, or to render fruitlesa^ the speed of their 
prey. 

The Saioa is the only other snecies of Antelope that 
inhabits Europe. It is found on tne plains of the Danube, 
and in Poland, Moldavia, and the corresponding parallels 
of latitude, nearly to the confines of Thibet. The horns 
which are semi-transparent, and of a light yellow, are used 
by the Russians and Chinese for lanterns, combs, &c.; 
their skins are valued for making gloves. 

The principal African species that need be mentioned as 
connected with our present subject are, — the Pallah, 
hunted for food by the natives of Caffraria, and especially 
near Latakoo, whiere they abound : their tlesh, though lean, 

• See Saturday Magatine, Vol. I., p. 45. 



is well flavoured and nutritious. The Stebn-bok, Grys- 
BOK, and Klipsprinoer, are all sought after for the 
sake of the venison they yield, as are also several others 
which we need not mention. The Spring-bok is remarkable 
for its habit of jumping up perpendicularly to some height 
from the ground without any apparent motive. It inhabits 
the most dry plains of Southern Africa, and when compelled 
to migrate in search of fresh pasture and water, during 
seasons of particular draught, they do so in troops, often 
containing from ten to fifty thousand individuals, and 
spreading over the country like a flight of locusts. They 
carry devastation on their way, devouring every green thing 
they meet with, and can hardly be turned aside by the 
bands of men and their dogs, who assemble for that pur- 
pose f. Those that constitute the end of the moving body 
fare very badly, in consequence of those in advance con- 
suming everything before them ; but when they begin to 
retrace their course northwai-ds, those that led the way, are 
now the last, and suffer in their turn from the same cause. 

The Canna is the largest of all the tribe, weighing 
when full-grown, fn)m seven to nine hundred-weight, and 
equalling a middlin||r horse in size. Unlike other species, 
it is a fat, heavy animal, and its flesh is more prized than 
that of any other African species; it has become scarce 
near the Cape, from the unremitting persecution it has 
hence undergone. In order to save the trouble of conveying 
so heavy a carcass for any distance, the hunters always 
endeavour to chase it towards their own home, and do not 
kill it till it be arrived within a short distance of the spot. 

The Takftaitzb is a large- si zed Antelope inhabiting 
J atakoo, in Africa. It is so fierce that the Booshuanas dare 
iiot attack it, but take it in pit-falls covered over with sticks 
and earth ; it holds an intermediate place between the true 
Antelopes and the buffalo genus. [See Cut on the follow- 
ing pagej 

The Nyl-ghau is common in all the thick forests of 
India: it is a powerful and vicious animal which is seldom 
hunted openly, except by large parties mounted on elephants. 
The usual mode, adopted by the natives, of killing it, is by 
shooting it from a platform erected in a tree, as they do 
tigers ojid other beasts, which ihcy doi-e not attack on the 
ground. 

There is a species inhabiting the high central land of 
Asia, and especially the vast desert of Kobi, called the 
Dzeren, which sedulously avoids all woods, probably from a 
consciousness that they could not exert their speed in such 
nlaces without danger, from collision with the trees. In 
hunting these animals, the Tartars, accordingly, drive them 
towards woods, in which they are soon disabled from this 
cause. 

A curious mode of capturing the Antelope is described 
by Captain Mundy as practised in India. A strong Buck 
is trained to fight, and is sent towards the wild hertf with a 
set of thon^-nooses fastened to his neck and horns. On 
seeing this mtruder, the stoutest Buck advances to repulse 
him, and adopting the usual mode of combat with the horns, 
he gets his entangled in the nooses, and is then secured by 
the hunters, who are lying in wait. 

The native hunters of some parts of the East, and the 
Moors of Barbary, in chasing the Antelope on horseback, 
throw heavy pieces of wood at them, which, by fracturing a 
leg of thej>oor animal, disables it from further flight. 

TheCafii'es, in hunting the Antelopes, adopt an effectual 
method of destruction. Large parties, consisting some- 
times of several hundreds, form a circle enclosing a herd, 
and each person by walking towards a common centre, con- 
tracts tlie circumference till the animals are crowded into a 
small space; an opening for them to escape is then made 
in tliehott encompassing them, through which the terrified 
Antelopes rush in tumultuous conflision, and thus afford 
the opportunity to the hunters to kill them in numbers. 

The chase of most of tlie animals enumerated in our 
second order, is the occupation of the emissaries of two or 
more important commercial bodies,— the Hudson's Bay, 
and the North-west Company, — ^*ho carry on an extensive 
trade in the furs furnished by them. Many of these ani- 
mals being common to the northern regions of the two con- 
tinents, the same employment is also practised in Finland, 
Russia, dnd Siberia, either by free agents, or formerly by 
those unfortunate persons condemned to exile in the desolate 
wastes of the last-named country. 

t It is stated that the lion has been seen walking along with, and 
in the midst of this dense phalanx, with only as much room between 
liim and his nearest victims, as they could procure by pressing out- 
wards. 
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These furs may be classed according to the purposes fbr 
which they are used, into 

Hattinff'furs, employed in making hats, consist of those 
of the Beaver, the Musquash {Fiber Zibeticus), Otter, 
Neutria {Myopotamos bonariensis). Hare, and Rabbit. 

Furs used as parts of dress, are those of the Fox, Sable, 
Ermine, Marten, Weazle, Racoon, and many others, in 
China, and other countries. 

Furs used for furniture, &c.,— Bear, Wolf, Panther, 
Lynx, &c. 

The chase of the Beaver has been described in the first 
volume of the Saturday Magazine^ pa^e 181. 

The Musquash, or Musk-rat, as it is often called, is an 
animal of a genus nearly related to the rat; it has a thick 
flattish body, about fourteen inches long; its tail, which is 
more than half that length, is compressed laterally; its 
neck and legs are short, but its hind-feet large. The fur 
resembles that of the Beaver, but is rather shorter and 
altogether inferior ; its general colour on the upper parts 
dark brown, and of a yellowish hue at the sides and belly. 
The common name is derived from the odour of musk ex- 
haled by the males, particularly in Spring-time ; the ilesh 
is eaten by the Indians. 

The Musquash frequent small swamps and marshy places; 
and such situations being liable to be overflowed, large 
numbers are often destroyed by that cause, as well as by the 
famine produced by the freezing of the places where they 
seek their food, which consists chiefly of the roots of the 
bulrush, reeds, and various sedges; tbev also eat the fresh- 
water muscles. They build conicat mud houses among the 
long grass of the swamps, raising them above the water b.* 
means of a solid foundation ; the entrance is under water, 
and when ice forms, the rat makes breathing-holes in it, 
and protects these from freezing up, by a coating of mud. 
Notwithstanding this precaution, however, this accident 
occurs in severe Winters, and numbers of the animals 
perish by suffocation. 

The Indians kill the rats by spearing them through the 
walls of their dwellings, making their approaches on the 
ice very cautiously, for the Musquash would take to the 
water on hearing any noise. An experienced hunter knows 
so well the construction of these houses, and the direction 
of the chambers, that he will transfix four or five at one 
thrust of his spear. As soon as it is known from the agi- 
tation of the spear that the animal is struck, the house is 
pulled down and the inmates secured. The hunters, before 
commencing their attack, take care to stop all the breathing- 
holes but one, consequently, those that being alarmed escape 
from their houses, are compelled to rise to this one aperture 
to breathe and are there slaughtered. 

During the Summer, the Musquash, like the Beavers, 
dig subterraneous branching-passages, of many yards in 
extent, in the banks of the lake; in these it brings forth 



its young, and it is to these it endeavours to retreat when 
attacked in its house. The hunters have recourse to the 
same method of ascertaining the precise situation of these 
retreats, ns they employ in the pursuit of the last-named 
animaU that of striking on the ice, and judging by the 
different sound returned when they are opposite the 
entrance. 

The Ottkr of North America fLutra Canadensis), 
resembles that of our own country in its habits and food. 
If its usual haunts are frozen over, it will travel for a con- 
siderable distance over land, in search of some rapid or fall, 
where it may have the benefit of open water. When seen 
and pursued by the hunters, on these occa^'^ns, it throws 
itself forward on its belly and slides along tnc Anew for 
several yards at a time, and it repeats this movement so 
quickly, that an active man on snow-shoes has much difii- 
culty in overtaking it; it also doubles on its track, and even 
drives under the snow to elude its pursuers. The animal, 
however, is most commonly caught in its usual places of 
resort, the banks of rivers and lakes. 

There is a marine species, the fur of which is finer and 
thicker, and more prized than that of the fresh-water Otter ; 
it is also a much larger animal. The mode of capturing 
these animals presents nothing particular; they are usually 
taken in nets or nooses, or when hunted for pleasure, they 
are forced from their retreats by terriers, and shot, or killed 
by the dogs after a desperate struggle. In America they 
are speared by the hunters in the water. 

The Hare and Rabbit arc two animals killed as much 
for their fur as for their flesh ; and whenever the latter is 
the more immediate object, the former is always presened. 
The chase of the Hare in England is so favourite a sport, 
that the skins purchased of domestic servants by itinerant 
dealers of the lowest class, form a considerable proportion 
of those used in hat-making. 

The Hare-Indians derive their name from the animal 
constituting their chief food during Winter, when larger 
game is not to be easily procured. They take the hares oy 
first enclosing a large tract of wood, by lieating a broad 
path in the snow, which is found to be a sufiicient fence, as 
the Hares will not readily pass over it: they then set up 
fences of brushwood across the tracts, with spring-nooses 
set in the apertures left in them ; the bushes are then beaten, 
and dogs are sent in to drive out the Hares, which are taken 
in numbers in the snares. 

These poor Hares are preyed on by many animals besides 
man. They are the favourite food of owls, hawks, wolves, 
foxes, martens, wolverines, &o., and lynxes are nearly 
entirely dependent on them, so much so, that these last- 
named animals become rare when the Hares have suffered 
from any violent epidemic disease, and abound again when 
the Hares have recruited their numbers. 
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^f)^f; ^CCp]aNT OP EGYPTIAN THEBES. 



PART THE SECOND 



Bbforb pioceeding to describe more particularly the 
ruins of tuat ancient citf, of which we have already given 
some account ^ we shall make a few remarks upon the 
general character and arrangement of the Egyptian 
temples, at least of those buildings which different travel- 
lers have regarded in the various lights of temples, palaces, 
and edifices appropriated to other civil purposes. In those 
structures at Thebes, which are generally considered as 
having been unquestionably devoted to religious uses, there 
is alWa^otos^vabW' tt'lsVuuH" bblorig rtkfm; Which was the 
adytum, oi^ sanctuary,^ pmpyrly'iso^caUccl'.'^thaf is to ^y, 
the apartment which' contained thfe ft^iir^ of the dtity, and 
in whtch^the prldsis performiid 'those sacrifices ancV other 
rites; whidh were not mednffor'the public ft^ze. Itsdiitiew- 
siona ^V^dre' very insignifldaht, buc it was surrounded by 
stupcrtdcrtis erections of various kinds,— colonnades, courts, 
and saloonsv * which sweflled the temples 'to the immense 
size thit imay be d'iscer nod In the existing ruins. 

Thb lViktoiSa?n, Beeren,' remarks, that ttie plan and the 
reg\\latftdrt Of thel^ edifices 'seeiii, ndtwithstanding the dif- 
fereiiefesih thdir size artd some lessdr matters, to ha\*c been, 
in their fA\ith points, so'much alike; that the Igehcrarniles 
are eaaiiy TOddgnifeed in theni; hywliMh public ai-chitecttire 
in Egypt ^as itulissbluhly boudd. ^' i ^' * 

The ffrst ^entratice'wW to be bomposcd of masses, calcu- 
lated to fill themiTids of BeHolder3;«on their approach, with 
awe'and'^bhWation by tlieil* magnittidc : hence those im»- 
mensc? 'propyla&d, prbpylh, brpylones, between Which the 
ent?rancO' wak' placed. These •'blunted pyramids," or 
"pyramidal Tnotes," are 'a peculiar feature of Egyptian 
arclnteetdre ; thby posj^ess the same jp^eneral character as 
the p}'rttmids, with the cjtception of being truncated, or 
cut short iit the toj>, instead of running to a point, and of 
having ^n oblong instead of a square base. Through this 
they passed intoiiti opeii com-t, surrounded with columns, 
which had ■i)artitioT\ walls, halfor two-thirds of their height. 
Theio couiis w?tii columns seem to have been intended for 
the congregation of the people, in order that they might 
see thecerdmonies liild processions from a certain distance; 
evei*^ing. 'thefrefore, was so regulated and calculated, 
that'fAfe"iniglit be don^e conveniently. To this court fol- 
lowed'* <§id great portico, supported by three or four rows 
of inime"nse" columns', to which a second portico very often 
succOeKlcd. From these was a way into the saloons, of 
which there were three or four behind one another, probably 
intendfetl for ^cessions, — as they are often portrayed on 
the wKlls, — and other ceremonies; the last of these saloons 
formtetl'the sanctuary, properly so called. This consisted 
of a niche of graUitfif or porphyry, in one piece, which con- 
tain^ t^e sacred animal, or even the statue of the deity 
who wis 'here worshipped. On both sides of the saloons, 
as well aaJ behind, were corridors, which led into chambers 
and apartments assign*^ for the abode of the priests. The 
wholes wd4 again surrounded by an enclosure, so tliat the 
nunibCf Of walls effectually pi-evehtcd the entrance to the 
sancluar/ from being violated by the profane : " all here 
was of stoiic without- cement; everything, therefore, was 
estimaterd tOcndure by its own massiveness, so that even 
time'<5duW^dobut Utile against these edifices. What still 
remaitis'iktdnding, stands fixed and immovable, and man 
and fire liavc' here and there expended their fury upon 
them!;' ihb^hodk of earthquakes is unknown in Egypt." 

The ^lan "^nd extent of these temples are supposed to 
indicate; 'tharevfery part of them was not raised at the same 
timc,'bu(?bhat a loiig period, perhaps a succession of cen- 
turies,^ «ljlpstfd:^ Before nhey attained their full magnitude 
and perfection] ^This opinion is confirmed by the evidence 
of istscriptiom; Vitid the sanctuary, with its adjacent 
chaifthCT^ for the use bf the priests, is generally found to 
be' tttib ^oldest '\)ortion^t)f the whole temple. Yet even 
such^wg^j^imticiedifiofe as we have describefi, on' a plan so 
vast Aid yarmd, ^coiild not be deemed complete; altliough 
fully satisfying the purposes for 'which' it was needed ; there 
wo^Ud Btiirbe room ^fcr additions to an' immense extent, 
for '*kt^ribi^^]ijii*ttdafefes;^iudl as' ta'sy be traced in the ; 
Theban remains at this day. Immediately m front of tho 
• See Saturday Magazine, Vol. VIII,, p. 42—8. 



entrance would he placed two colossal statues, by way oi 
ornament, and then again before these a similar num'bcr 
of obelisks: the approach to these would be formed of an 
avenue, perhaps a mile in length, having on either side of 
It a row of gigantic sphinxes, placed at regular interval. 
The description of the great temple at Karnak will shou' 
to what an extent these additions might be carried • thev 
could hardly ever be said to be carried to completion.'so far 
as to leave no room for further increase. It was by makinc 
these additions that the ancient kings of Egypt sought tS 
i preserve the remembrance of their names, and to si\e 
splendour to their reigns. 

Tliose buildings at Thebes, which are considered by some 
writers as palaces, or fcivil edifices, agree with those which 
all admit to be temples, in the grand characteristics of 
propyla, extehsiVe courts, and imposing assemblages of 
columns j both have also chambers adapted for religious 
and for thb abode of the priests, but these, it is re- 



uses i ^ , _^, 

marked; might he -looked for in a palace as weirasln a 
temple, because Wie' Egyptian kings were bound to practise 
h strict and daily observance of religious duties. The diffe- 
rences notice)* aro these: the absence in the supposed palaces 
of any adt/tunn Or sanctuary, of the kind that is seen in 
every' temple known to be such, and the existence of cer- 
tam distinctions in^lhe subjects of the sculptures on their 
respective walls. '^ It" is difficult to' conceive to what pur- 
poses thtf immense 'hfells and Courts; in either palaces or 
temples, could have been applied. History has left us no 
precise information' on the subject; " yet who," asks 
Heeren, "can doubt, but that in them the assemblies of 
the priests and state-officers took place; that they formed 
the palaces, though not the "mere dwelhngs of the kin<^s; 
the places also for the reception of the people bringi'iH' 
tribute; for the audience of ambassadors; for the tribuiiiU 
of justice 5 and for the Jiiolding of haAquets given by the 

kings?-' =••:<•? !'■ ^ 

THE RUINS AT LUXOR. 

The ruins at Luxor exhibit the skeleton of an immense 
edifice, raised on an artificial elevation, which is alJout ten 
feet in height, and is surrounded by a brick wall ^ its form 
is an oblong, slightly bent, and its length exceedsJ 800 feet 
while its breadth is about 208 feet. The general direction 
of the building is from north to south ; its soOthern extre- 
mity (where is the oldest portion and that containin«T the 
sanctuary,) touches close upon the Nile ; but as the'^river 
from that point bends its course to the north-west, the 
northern extremity is necessarily some distance to the 
eastward of its banks. A ground-plan would be necessary 
to convey a complete notion of the numerous courts, 
chambers, and colonnades which the reseawhes of modern 
travellers have enabled us to trace in this vast collection of 
ruins. A short description will be sufficient to convey that 
general idea of their arrangement^ which is requisite for 
our purpose. ' 

The grand entrance is at the northern extremity; this 
consists, as usual, of two immense propyla, rising to the 
height of 67 feet above the present level of the soil, and 
extending 208 feet in length, with d thickness of nearly 
30 at the base. Immediately in front of these propyla are 
two colossal statues, one on cither side of the vacant spLicc 
which was formerly the doorway; they are nearly of equal 
sizes, and have been supposed", from the difference of ihe 
dresses, to be male and female figures respectively. Mr 
Wilkinson calls them two sitting statues of King Rameses 
the Great, whose connection with the building we shall 
presently notice. Though buried in the ground to the 
chest, ti\oy still measure 21 and 22 feet from thence to the 
top of the mitre, which crowns the head of each. 

In front of the statues, and still further in advance of 
the entrance, ** two lofty obelisks," says a writer who visited 
Thebes more than a dozen years ago, " stand proudly 
pointirig^o the sky, fair as the daring sculptor left them. 
The sacred figures and hieroglyphic characters which adorn 
them are cut beautifully into the hard granite, and have 
the' sharp fi^hisli of yesterday." But of these nobleobdisks 
**the two most perfect in the world," as Mr. Hamilton 
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called them, and ** no less admirable," to use Mr.Wilkinson's 
words, "for the .style of their executioui than. for the depth 
to which they are engraved" — exceeding in many i;istances 
two inches* only one now, remains to greet the traveller's 
eye as he approaches the entrance to l)iese ruins ;-^the 
other was. removed by the French* in 1831, and brought to 
France in 1833. The height of this latter was found to bp 
74 French, or nearly 81 English feet; that still standing, 
which is three French feet higher, is said by sonje writers 
to have been presented by the Egyptian Pacha, Moham- 
med Ali, to the King of England... Both are monoliths, — 
that is. to say, formed of one single block of stone; the 
material is the hard red granite of Syene, the quarries of 
which are about seventy miles to the south of Thebes. 
The breadth of each at the base is variously stated at from 
8 to 10 feet; the weight, of that taken away by the French 
wa3 estimated at 240 tons. 

Pastiing through the entrance between the two propyla, 
the traveller reaches a court about 232 feet long, and 174 
feet broad, round which are seen the remains of a double 
row of columns; the huts of the Arabs occupy a part of.it. 
At the further end is another pair of propyla smaller than 
the fiitst; and beyond these is the great colonnade, 140 
feet long, formed of a double row of seven columns. Hi 
feet in diameter at the base, and 35 feet in height, including 
the capitals which spread " like the budding lotus." To 
this succeeds another court more than 160 feet long, and 
1 jO wide, lined on each of its two sides by a double row 
of columns, and terminating in a covered portico which 
consists of thirty-two pillars ranged in four parallel rows. 
Beyond this is a variety of small chambers, extending in 
intricate succession to the southern end of the building, and 
comprising among them those apartments which were ap- 
propriated to religious uses. 

In page 41 of the present volume is a view of the great 
colonnade, and of the second, or smaller, propyla. In the 
distance are seen the two obelisks, as formerly standing, 
the left-hand one being that which has been removed by 
the French. Traces of Arab occupation, indeed, abound 
in almost every other part of the edifice. " In one court 
you find a mosque and some dark habitations) and in 
another some meaner hovels — litters of dirty straw ; the 
ox, the goat, the ass, ragged children and their poor and 
sickly-looking parents; some parts which are roofed, and 
might be made commodious as a shelter, are left vacant 
and silent for the timid lizard." 

This edifice at Luxor was principally the work of two 
Egyptian monarchs, — Amunoph the Third, who ascended 
the throne 1430 years before the Christian era, and Rameses 
the Second — the Great, as he is surnamed, — whose era ha'' 
been fixed at 1500 or 1350 B.C. The Amenophium, as the 
more ancient part erected by the former is called, com- 
prises all that extends from the river on the south up to 
the great court; the colonnade represented in page 41, 
together with the propyla which bound it on the north, is 
thus a portion of it. The great court itself, with the propyla 
forming the grand entrance into the whole building, and the 
obelisks, colossal statues, &c., was the work of Rameses the 
Second, and is sometimes called the Rameseium; under 
this appellation, however, it must not be confounded with 
the great monument of the same monarch on the western 
side of the river. 

As this great edifice is very near the bank of the river 
where it forms an an^le, the soil is supported by a solid 
stone wall, from which is thrown out a jettee of massive 
and well-cemented brick, fifty yards in length, and seven , 
in width. Mr. Wilkinson says that it is of the late era of 
the Ptolemies, orCajsars, since blocks bearing the sculpture 
of the former have been used in its construction ; and the 
same gentleman communicates the unpleasant intelligence 
that the river having formed a recess behind it, threatens 
to sweep away the whole of its solid masonry, and to under- 
mine the foundations of the temple itself. This jettoe 
formed a small port for the convenience of boats navigating 
the river. Mr. Hamilton says that its ruins very much re- 
semble the fragments of the bridge called that of Caligula 
in the Bay of Baiaa; which is now generally believed to 
have been a pier for the purposes of trade. Dr. Richardson 
considered the workmanship of the embankment to be 
entirely Roman; and he suggests that the temple at Luxor 
was probably built on the banks of the Nile for the conve- 
nience of sailors and wayfaring men ; where, without much 
loss of time they might stop, say their prayers, present 
their offerings, and bribe the priests for premises of future 
Buccesft. Heeren and others are disposed to consider thesd 



famous ruins at Luxor, as the remains not of a temple, but 
of a palace or other civii building ; in either case, the small 
chambers at the southern extremity may be regarded as 
having been appropriated to religious purposes. 

SCULPTURES AT LUXOR, 

On the front of the great propyla which form the principal 
entrance at Luxor, are a series of sculptures which have 
excited the wonder of all who have ever- seen them. They 
are spoken of as being entitled to rank very high among 
works of ancient art; as Mr. Hamilton remarKs in his ad- 
mirable description of them, they far surpass all the ideas 
which till they were examined had been formed of the state 
of the arts in Egypt at the era to which they must be attri- 
buted. They are cut in a peculiar kind of relief, and are 
apparently intended to .commemorate some victory gained 
by an ancient monarch of Egypt over . a foreign enemy. 
The moment of the battle chosen, is when the hostile troops 
are diiven back in their fortress, and the Egyptians are 
evidently tOr be soon masters of .^he citadel. 

The conqueror, behind whom is borne aloft the royal 
standard, in the shape of the Doum, or Theban palm-leaf, 
is of colossal size: that is, far larger tlian all the other 
wan'iors standing up in a car drawn by two horses. His 
helmet is adorned with a globe with a serpent on each side. 
He is in the act of shooting an arrow from a bow which is 
full stretched; around him arc quivers, and at his feet is a 
lion in the act of rushing forward. There is a great deal 
of life and spirit in the form and attitude of the horses, 
which are in full gallop, feathers waving over tlieir heads, 
and the reins lushed round the body of the conqueror. 
Under the wheels of the car, and under the horses* hoofs 
and beUies, are crowds of the slain; some stretched on 
the Aground, others falling. On the enemy's side, horses 
in full speed with empty car8,-^-others heedless of the rein, 
and all at last rushing headlong down a precipice into a 
bro'ad and deep rivei* which .washes the walls, of the town. 
The expression is exceedingly good; and nowhere hajs the 
artist shown more skill than in two groups, in one. of which 
the horses having arrived.. at > the ed^^e of the precipice, in- 
stantly fall down ; and the driver clinging with one hand 
to the car, the reins- and whip falling from the otber.^his 
body, tcembling with despair, is; about to be hurled over the 
backs of the horses. In the other, the. horses still find a 
footing on the side of the hill,. and are hurrying forward 
their drivers to inevitable destruction; these tlm>w them- 
selves back upon the car in vain. Some that are yet un- 
wounded pray for mercy on their knees, and otliers in their 
flight cast behind a look of anxious entreaty ; their limbs, 
their eyes, and their hands, sufficiently declare their fears. 
The breathless horses are admiiable, — whether fainting from 
loss of blood, or rearing up and plunging in the excess of 
torture. Immediately in front of the conqueror are several 
cars in full speed for the walls of the town ; but even in these 
the charioteers and men-of-war are not safe from the arrows 
shot from his unerring bow, and when wounded they look 
back on their pursuer as they fall. Further on, more fortu- 
nate ftigitives are passing the river; in which are mingled 
horses, chariots, arms, and men, expressed in the most 
fiiithful manner, floating or sunk. Some have already 
reached the opposite bank where their friends, who are 
drawn up in order of battle, but venture not to go out to 
the fight, drag them to the shore. Others, having escaped 
by another road, are entering the gates of the town amid 
the shrieks and lamentations of those within. Towers, 
ramparts, and battlements, are crowded with inhabitants, 
who are chiefly bearded old men and women. A party of 
the former are seen sallying forth, headed by a youth whose 
dilTercnt dress, ai\d high turban, mark him out as some 
distinguished chieftain. On each side of the town are 
large bodies of infantr)*, and a great force of chariots issuing 
out of the gates, and advancing seemingly by diflerent 
routes to attack the besiegers. 

The impetuosity with which the hero of the picture has 
moved, has already carried him far beyond the main body 
of his own army, and he is there alone amid, the dying and 
the slain — victims of his valour and prowess. Behind this 
scene, the two lines of the enemy join their forces, and 
attack in a body the army of the invaders, which advances 
to meet them in a regular line. " Besides the pecuharities 
of the incidents recorded in this interesting piece of sculp- 
ture," says Mr. Hamilton, " woeyidently traced a distinotiitti 
between the short dresses of the Egyptians and the long 
robes of tiieir Oriental enemies, .whether Indians, Persians, 
or Bactrians : the uncovered and the covered heads ; the 
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different forma ot the cars of wbicli the £gy)>tian oontams 
two, and the others three waniors; and above all the differ- 
ence of the arms." 

At one extremity of tne west wing of the gateway, the 
beginning of this eng^agement appears to be represented ; 
the same monarch being seen at the head of his troops, 
advancing a^nst the double line of the enemy, and first 
breaking their ranks. At the other extremity of the same 
wing the conqueror is seated on his throne after the victory, 
holding a sceptre in his left hand, and enjoying the cruel 
spectacle of eleven of the principal chieftains among his 
captives lashed together in a row, with a rope about their 
necks : the foremost stretches out his arms for pity, and in 
vain implores a reprieve from the fkte of his companions : 
close to him is the twelfth, on his knees, just going to be 
put to death by the hands of two executioners. Above 
them is the captive sovereign, tied with his hands behind 
him to a car, to which two horses are harnessed; these are' 
checked from rushing onward by the attendant, till the 
monarch shall mount and drag behind him the unfortunate 
victim of his triumphs. Behind the throne different cap- 
tives are suffering death in various ways: some held by 
the executioner by the hair of their head ; others dragged 
by chariots or slain by the arrow or the scimitar. There is 
then the conqueror s camp, round which are placed his 
treasures, and where the servants prepare a feast to cele- 
brate his victory. 

We have described these sculptures at length, because 
they are undoubtedly one of the greatest of the many 
wonders of Thebes, and because in no other manner could 
"we convoy to our readers a proper notion of their merits. 

THB RUINS AT KABNAE. 

The collection of ruins which is known by the name 'of 
Kamak, lies about a mile and a half to the north-east of 
those at Luxor, and at the distance of nearly 2500 feet, 
nearly half a mile, from the banks of the Nile. The village 
of Karnak is merely an assemblage of Arab huts erected 
among the ruins ; it is a very poor one, smaller than Luxor. 
The ruins are much more extensive than those at Luxor ; 
and without a plan upon a very large scale, it would be 
still less possible to convey an accurate notion of their 
several parts. They comprise several edifices, the principal 
portions of which stand upon an artificial elevation enclosed 
within a wall about 5300 yards, or upwards of three miles, 
in circuit; among these is the "Great Temple'* as it is 
generally styled, of which we shall speak more particularly 
below. 

Most travellers agree in representing the remains at 
Karnak as by far surpassing m grandeur any others in 
Thebes ; their greater extent and the superior vastness of 
their parts, have gained them this distinction. Speaking 
of Luxor, Dr. Richardson says that, " great and magnificent 
as it is, it only serves to show us the way to a much greater, 
to which it is hardly more in comparison than a aind of 
porter's lodge ; I mean the splendid ruin of the temple at 
Karnak." ChampoUion calls Karnak " a city of monu- 
ments." We have already transcribed his remarks upon it 
in a former number, as well as those of Belzoni*. " When 
I was leisurely travelling along," says Mrs. Lushington, 
who performed the journey from India " over land through 
Egypt," in the years 1827 and 1828, "thinking only of our 
arrival at Luxor, one of the party who had preceded us 
called to me from a nsmg ground to bear to the left, and 
having gone a few hundred yards off the road, I beheld, 
unexpectedly, the temple of Karnak. It was long after I 
reached my tent ere I recovered from the bewilderment 
into which the view of these stupendous ruins had thrown 
me* No one who has not seen them can understand the 
ttwe and admiration they excite even in unscientific be- 
nolders. When I compare the descriptions of Denon and 
Hamilton, I find them essentially correct, yet without 
giving me any adequate idea of the glorious reality. They 
fidl in describing what never has been, and what I think 
never can be described. No words can impart a conception 
of the profusion of pillars— standing, prostrate, inclining 
against each other, broken and whole. Stones of a gigantic 
size propped up by pillars,— and pillars again resting upon 
stones, which appear ready to crush the gazer under their 
sudden fall : yet on a second view h^ is convinced nothing 
but an earthquake could move them; all these pillars 
covered with sculpture, perhaps three thousand years old, 
though fresh as if finished but yesterday ; not of grotesque 
* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 154, 



and hideous objects, such as we are accustomed to associate 
with ideas of Egyptian mythology, but many of the figures 
of gods, warriors, and horses, much larger than life, yet 
exhibiting surpassing beauty and grace. 

Travellers have sometimes taken a fancy to visit these 
ruins by moonlight; and the view which they then present, 
though of course wanting in distinctness, is described as 
extremely impressive. Mr. Came paid his second visit in 
this manner, and he says that it was still more interesting 
than the other. '* The moon had risen, and we passed 
through one or two Arab villages in the way, where fires 
were lighted in the open air, and the men, after the labours 
of the day, were seated in groups round them, smoking 
and conversing with great cheerfulness. It is singular, 
that in the most burning climates of the East, the inhabit* 
ants love a good fire at night, and a traveller soon catches 
the habits ; yet the air was still very warm. There was no fear 
of interruption in exploring the ruins, for the Arabs dread 
to come here after daylight, as they often say these places 
were built by Afrit, the devil ; and the belief in apparitions 
prevails among most of the Orientals. We again entered 
with delight the grand portico. It was a night of uncom- 
mon beauty, without a breath of wind stirring, and the 
moonlight fell vividlv on some parts of the colonnades, 
while others were shaded so as to add to, rather than 
diminish, their grandeur. The obelisks, the statues, the 
lonely columns on the plain without, threw their long 
shadows on the mass of ruins around them, and the scene 
was in truth exquisitely mournful and beautiful." 

THE GREAT TEMPLE AT KARNAK. 

This famous structure has no less than twelve principal 
approaches, each of which is composed of several propyla 
and colossal gateways, or moles, besides other buildings 
attached to them, in themselves larger than most temples ; 
one of these propyla is entirely of granite, adorned with 
the most finished hieroglyphics. On each side of them 

have been colossal statues of^g^nite and other substances, 

some sitting, some erect, from twenty to thirty feet high , 
and in several directions were avenues of sphinxes proper, 
(figures possessing a human head with the body and legs 
of a lion), and crio-sphinxes (figures with a lion s body and 
ram's head,) which extended from the propyla to various 
distances, and one of which was continued the whole way 
across the plain to the edifice at Luxor. The chief front is 
on the west, or north-west, or faces the Nile, with which it 
was formerly connected by an alley of colossal crio-sphinxes. 
The propyla on this side are about 360 feet long, and nearly 
150 feet high, and the height of the great doorway in the 
middle is 64 feet. This entrance leads immediately into a 
large court 275 feet by 329, which has a range of thirty 
columns on each of its two sides, and a double row of 
taller columns, fifty feet in heigbt, running through the 
middle. This central avenue leads to a second gigantic 
gateway, having two colossal statues in front; and a 
flight of twenty-seven steps then conducts into the grand 
hypostyle* hall of one hundred and thirty-four columns, 
which once supported a flat roof of enormous slabs of 
stone. 

It is this hall which has excited so much enthusiastic 
admiration in all who have visited Thebes. Its length or 
depth is 170 feet, and its breadth 329; the columns are 
arranged in nine parallel rows. The central avenue is formed 
of a double row of twelve immense pillars, 66 feet in height 
without the pedestal and abacus, and 12 teet m diameter ; 
the others are distributed on either side of it, and though 
smaller are still of gigantic proportions, being upwards of 
41 feet high and 9 feet in diameter. In our former Supple- 
ment on Thebes we gave a view of a portion of this hall. 
Our readers will there see the massive blocks which stretch 
from pillar to pillar, and which once helped to frame its roof. 
" No description,*' says one who visited them, and who is 
quoted by Heeren, "can adequatelv express tlie sensa- 
tions inspired by this astonishing sight, in which tlie tnag 
nificence and might of the ancient rulers of Egypt are 
made perceptible to the eye. Of what dee<ls, — of what 
events, now lost to the history of the world, — of what scenes 
have these columns formerly been the witnesses ? Can it 
be doubted, that this was the spot where those rulers of the 
world,— of the nations of the east and of the west, exhibited 
themselves in their glory and power? That this was the 
spot to which those nations brought their presents and their 

• A hvpostrle ball is a hall supported by, or resting upon pill an - 
a peristyle hall is one which has pillars runniog round it. ' 
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tribute ?" Champollion conveys a forcible impression in a few 
words : — " The imagination which, in Europe, rises far above 
our porticos, sinks abashed at the foot of the one hundred 
and forty columns of the hypostyle hall of Karnak." 

Beyond this hall is a small court, which is entered 
through the usual propyla, and which contains two beau- 
tiful obelisks, one standing, and the other lying on the 
ground broken ; other propyla follow, and lead to a second 
pair of ol^elisks of large dimensions, they being 92 feet in 
iieight, and 8 feet square at the base. We have now 
reached the entrance to the chambers which were appro- 
priated for the sanctuary, and the abode of the priests ; the 
chief of these apartments is 20 feet long, 16 wide, and 13 
high. Its walls are covered with painted sculptures : and 
the roof, which is formed of three blocks of granite, is 
painted with clusters of gilt stars on a blue ground. 
Beyond this are other porticos and galleries, which have 
been continued to another gateway, at the distance of 2000 
feet from that at the western extremity of the temple. 

From our slight sketch of this temple, the largest, per- 
haps, as Hamilton says, and certainly one of the most 
ancient in the world, it will be seen that it must have been 
a most extraordinary edifice ; and besides those parts which 
we have described, there are many others which excite 
their full share of ^-onder in the traveller. Two of the 
porticos within it appear to have consisted of pillars, in the 
form of human figures, in the character of Hermes, that is, 
the lower part of the body hidden and unshapen, with the 
arms folded, and in the hand the insignia of divinity, — 
perhaps, it has been suggested, the real origin of the 
Grecian Caryatides. Exclusive of these columnar statues, 
which have been thirty-eight in number, and the least of 
them thirty feet high, there are fragments, more or less 
mutilated, of more than twenty other statues m granite, 
basalt, &c., of which seventeen are colossal, and have been 
placed in front of the several entrances ; they are from 25 
to 30 feet in height, and executed in the best Egyptian 
style. 

The great antiquity of this temple at Karnak is un- 
doubted, and, according to Mr. Wilkinson, surpasses that 
of every other building in Thebes by at least a- hundred 
years. The name of Osirtesen the First, who is supposed to 
have ascended the throne in 1740 B.C., and who was, there- 
fore, reigning at Thebes when Joseph visited Lower Egypt, 
in the manner recorded in the Bible, is found written upon 
its walls ; and the prmcipal monarchs who reigned at Thebes, 
or over the whole of Egypt after him, until the seat of 
government was removed to Memphis, were, in all proba- 
bility, the authors of successive additions. The great 



hypostyle hall was built by Osirei the First, the father of 
Rameses the Great ; he ascended the tlirone, according to 
Mr. WUkinson, in 1380 B.C., according to others 150 years 
earlier. 

SCULPTURES AT KARNAK. 

On the outside of the walls of the great hall are seen cer- 
tain sculptures, cut in the same sort of relief as those at 
Luxor, and representing the same kind of subjects. On 
the north-east wall are shown events connected with the 
campaigns of Osirei the First,— the attacking of a fort, the 
success of the Egyptians, and the triumphant return of 
their monarch. *• The di-awing in the figures is remark- 
ably spirited," says Mr. Wilkinson, " and cannot but be 
admired by the greatest sceptic; nor are the principal 
groups of any one of these subjects the productions of in- 
ferior artists, but of men whose talents would do credit to 
a later epoch than the fourteenth century before our era." 
There are also upon this wall the campaigns of some 
monarch whose name is not to be seen. 

On the south-west wall are represented the conquests of 
Rameses the Second, — the Great, as be is styled, — who is 
generally identified with the famous Sesostris of the 
Greeks ; but, besides tliem, it offers other sculptures, which 
to us must be peculiarly interesting, from the wonderful 
illustration which they afford of a passage in the Sacred 
Scriptures; we allude to that passage in the Book of Kin^^s 
whicli relates to the expedition of the Egyptian king, 
Shishak, against Judea, in the year 970 B.C., and his 
capture of Jerusalem, as noticed in p. 42 of our former 
Supplement on Thebes. On the south-west wall this 
monarch, under the name of Sheshonk, as we read the 
hieroglyphics, is represented dragging along the chiefs of 
more than thirty vanquished nations ; the name of each is 
written, according to the hieroglyphical system, in an ellip- 
tical ring, called a cartouche, which is surmounted by a 
half-figure of a captive with the hands bound. Among 
these names Champollion says, writing from Thebes, '* I 
have found that of JoudaJiamalek, • the kingdom of the 
Jews,' or of Juda ; — what a commentary on the fourteenth 
chapter of the First Book of Kings !*' The coincidence 
is indeed gratifying ; yet there is something more to be 
observed, which is equally remarkable, and which our 
readers will understand by comparing the cartouche and 
figure in a copy of his engraving given in page 144 of our 
Third Volume, with the foUowmg note by Champolhon- 
Figeac, the elder brother of the writer just quoted, and the 
editor of his letters after his death. " The kingdom of 
Judah," he says " is her© personified, and, doubUeis, with 
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that fidelity of pbyfliognomy which we remark in all the 
ancient works of art of the Egyptians, which relate to any 
foreign people whom they represented on their monuments ; 
we have then in this representation, the physiognomy of 
the Jewish people in the tenth century before the Christian 
era, according to the Egyptians; perhaps Rehoboam himself 
may have fiirnL«ihed the original/' 

It is unnecessary for our purpose that we should describe 
any of the smaller ruins, which are to be found on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, and we accordingly proceed to 
those which exist on the opposite side of the river 

Bums AT MEDEENET HABOU. 

Before the invasion of Egypt by the Arabs, Medeenct- 
Habou was a place of considerable extent and population, 
its inhabitants being Christians. On the approacn of the 
Mohammedan invaders they fled, and ever since it has 
ceased to hold a place among the villages of Thebes ; but 
it still boasts the possession of some splendid remains of 
antiquity, or, to use the expression of Cham poll ion, of an 
astonishing collection of edifices. These distinct, though 
connected, buildings, "to which," , says Mr. Hamiliou, 
" we may arbitrarily assign the names of the chapel, the 
palace, and the temple,* seem to have been contained 
within one outward enclosure*, or brick wall. ..The French 
writer enumerates a pr^pyleum of Antoninus, Hadtfian, 
and of the Ptolemies; an edi0ce of Nectanebo, another of 
the Ethiopian Tharaca, a little palace of Toullimos, is the 
third, and, finally, the enormous find gigantic palace of 
Rhamses-Meia mourn, (or Ramoscs the Third,) covered with 
historical 3>fiB-reliefa. ' 

It is quite unnecessary for us to describe particularly 
the propyla, the courts, the pillars, the caryatid columns, 
and the colossal statues which arc here to be seen ; ever} 
thing is on the same scale of grandeur as on the eastern 
bank. Tlie sculptures are of a similar nature to those 
at Luxor and Karnak; on the outer face of one wall 
there is a representation of a hon-hunt. There is also a 
very curious representation of a sea-fight, in which four 
Egyptian vessels contend against five belonging to an 
enemy; the dresses of the respective combatants, their 
weapons, and the shape of their vessels, are carefully dis* 
tinguished. The tall figure of the monarch is seen as 
usual, and he appears to be rather defending his own terri- 
tories than invading those of others. " The sovereign," 
says Hamilton, *' alighted from his car, and attended by.his 
sons, has already laid low ten of the invaders who had 
effected a landing, tramples on their necks, and is assisting 
wit-h arrows shot from his bow the active exertions of his 
own fleet. The Egyptians are seen equally successful on 
the sea as on shore ; their boats are crowded with prisoners, 
who have exchanged their round shields, spears, and 
daggers for hand-cufis. The usual punishments and oficr- 
ings to the gods occupy the two following compartments." 

Some writers complain that much mischief has been 
done to these sculptures, and to the ruins generally, within 
the last twenty or thirty years ; and that, consequently, 
they have been unable to recognise distinctly the particular 
parts of the battle and hunting scenes, which Hamilton 
has described with so much minuteness. " But for the 
real beauty and magnificence of the whole, I should have 
felt some disappointment," says a female traveller, " from 
finding that, owing to the recent dilapidations, I could 
seldom, after a minute inspection with his book in my 
hand, make out anything like a connected story." 

THE MEMNONIUM, OR PALACE OP 0BYMANDYA8. 

The name Memnonium is used by Strabo to designate 
some part of ancient Thebes lying on the western side of 
the river ; some modern travellers nave applied it to a mass 
of ruins at a little distance to the north of Medeenct-Habou, 
uhich are by others identified with the palace and tomb of 
Osymaiidyas, described by the Greek writer Diodorus. The 
dimensions of the building are about 530 feet in length, and 
200 in width: it is chiefly remarkable for the magnificent 
colossal statues which have been discovered within it. The 
" Memnon's head," which forms so valuable an object in 
the collection of Egyptian antiquities contained in the 
British Museum, formerly belonged to one of these statues ; 
it is gencrallv supposed that the French during their cele- 
brated expedition separated the bust fVom the rest of the 
figure by the aid of gunpowder, with the view of rendering 
«ts transport more easy. They were compelled, however, 



from some cause or other, to leave it behind, and it was 
brought away by Belsoni. 

Close to the spot where the Memnon's head wa& found, 
lie the fragments of another statue, which has been called 
the largest in Egypt. It was placed in a sitting i)Osture» and 
measures 62 or G3 feet round the shoulders, 6 feet 10 inches 
over the foot. The length of the nail of the second toe is 
about 1 foot, and the length of the toe to the insertion of 
the nail is 1 foot 1 1 inches. This enormous statue, formed 
of red granite, has been broken off at the waist, and the 
upper part is now laid prostrate on the back: the face is 
entirely obliterated, and next to the wonder excited at the 
boldness of the sculptor who made it, as Mr. Hamilton 
remarks, and the extraordinary powers of those who erected 
it, the labour and exectious that must have been used for 
its destruction, are most astonishing. 

We fear that the remarks which we quoted in our former 
Supplement on Thebes (page 46), from the pages of A b- 
dallatif must here meet with an application.. The mutilation 
of this statue must have been a work, of extreme diiiiculty ; 
and a sufllcient. incitement to the task . could' only .have 
been suppliocl by the motives developed by ihe ^Arabian 
phjsician. Hamilton says that.it co^ild. only have boeu 
brought about with the help of military engines, ^nd must 
then hivve been tlie work of a length ef .time^T^in^Kh fall it 
has carried along with it the whole of the wall of the teuiplo, 
which 6tood.within its- reach. " It wa.s not without g*v. it 
difficulty and danger that. we could climb on it» shoulder 
and neck; and in going from thonco upon itB.che^t, J{.was 
assisted by my Ai-ab servant, who .walked, by: my side in 
the iiieroglyphical characters on«^raveu ouittiarra.'N; .♦, 

We have remarked that this. ediiicc adled .the Meuaiio- 
nium, is by many travellers identified with that described 
by Diodorus, under the name of the monument of Osy- 
mandyas; his description is the only detailed account 
which we have in the ancient writers, of any great Egyptian 
building. There is no one now at Thebes to which it may 
be applied in all its parts, or with which it so far agrees 
as to leave no doubt concerning the edifice to which it was 
intended to apply by its author; and Mr. Hamilton ex- 
presses his decided opinion that Diodorus, in penning this 
description of the tomb of Osymandyas, either listened 
with too easy credulity to the fancifu^elations of the Greek . 
travellers, to whom he refers, or that astonished with the 
immensity of the monuments, he must have read and heard 
of as contained within the walls of the capital of Egypt, 
and equally unwilling to enter into a minute detail of 
them all, as to omit all mention of them whatever, he set 
himself down to compose an imaginary building, to which • 
he could give a popular name. In this he might collect in 
some kind of order all the most remarkable features of 
Theban monuments, statues, columns, obehsks, sculptures, 
&c., to form one entire whole that might astonish his reader 
without tiring him by prolixity or repetition, and which at 
the same time gave him a just nation of the magnificent 
and splendid works which had immortalized the monarchs 
of the Thebaid. It is evident that there is no one monu- 
ment at Thebes which answers in all its parts to the 
description of Diodorus ; yet it is urged that there is scarcely 
any one circumstance that he meniions that may not be 
referred to one or other of the temples of Luxor, Karnak, 
Goornoo, Medeenet-Habou, or the tombs of the kings 
among the mountains. Others think that Diodorus used 
his best endeavours to describe a real place; and the chief 
agreements with that now called the Memnonium, are in 
the position of the building, and its colossal statues, which 
are supposed to outweigh the exaggerations of dimension, 
these being set down as faults of memory or observation. 
On the colossal statue mentioned by Diodorus, as the 
largest in Egypt, was placed, as he tells us, this inscription ; 
" I am Osymandjas, king of kings: if you wish to know 
how great I am, and where I lie, surpass my works 1" 
He speaks also of certain sculptures representing battle- 
scenes*; and of the famous sacred library which was 
inscribed with the words, " Place of cure for the soul !" 
Yet from his conclusion we learn that he has been describing 
what the tomb of Osymandyas wa5, " which not only in 
the expense of the structure, ^but also in the skill of the 
workmanship, must have surpassed by tar all other 
buildings." 

Who this king Osymandyas was we do not know; it has 
been conjectured that the name is but a title of Sesostns 
or Rameses the Great, whose name appears frequently on 
the Memnonium, so called, and from whom it was called 

• See Saturday Magazine, Vol. II., p. 250. 
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Jlemesei&n, - Two of tbe descendants of Rameses are also 
mentioned in the sculptures. 

OOORNOO AN1> ITS CAVERN TOMBS. 

ThbrS formerly existed a village of this name on the 
western hank of the Nile; hut it was ahandoned a long 
time ago, when its inhabitants preferred the more secure 
abode of the tombs which are excavated in the neighbouring 
chain of Lybian mountains. These are the places in 
which the dead bodies of the inhabitants of ancient 
Thebes were deposited many ages ago ; and notwithstand- 
ing the havoc which, during many years, luis been made 
among them, the stores of mummies which they contain 
would almost appear to be inexhaustible; indeed, as a 
modern writer expresses it, it would scarcely be an exagge- 
ration to say that the mountains are merely roofs over the 
masses of mummies within them. The comns> which are 
made of sycamore wood, serve as fuel to the Arabs of the 
whole neighbourhood. «« At first," says Mrs. Lushington, 
" I did not relish the idea of my dinner being dressed with 
this resurrection wood^ particularly as two or three of the 
coffin lids, which as I said before were in the shape of 
human figures, were usually to be seen standing upright 
against the tree under which the cook was performing his 
operations, staring with their large eyes as if in astonish- 
ment at the new world upon which they had opened." 

We have already * given our readers a suflScient account 
of these ancient repositories of the dead ; we shall content 
ourselves now with a few further remarks. 

The miserable beings who have fixed their dwellings in 
these cavern tombs, are as little civilized as could be ex- 
pected; our female traveller describes then as haWng a 
wild and resolute appearance. " Every man was at this 
time (1828) armed with a spear, to resist, it was said, the 
compulsory levies of the Pacha, who found it vain to attack 
them in their fastnesses. I, who was so delighted with 
the beauty and peace of our new abode, felt quite disturbed 
to discover that the very spot where we encamped had four 
years before witnessed the massacre of m-^ny hundreds of 
Arabs, then in resistance against this r^fruiting system, 
and who were blown from guns, or shot, wl.ile endeavouring 
to make their escape by swimming across the river. The 
poor people, however, behaved with civility to us, and I felt 
no apprehension at going among them with a single com- 
panion, or even alone. To be sure we were obliged to take 
especial care of our property, for which purpose the chief 
of Luxor assisted us by furnishing half-a-dozen men to 
watch by night round the encampment. Nevertheless, 
once after I had gone to sleep, I was awakened by the 
extingiiishing of the light, and felt my little camp-bed 
raised up by a man creeping underneath ; he fled on my 
crying out, and escaped the pursuit, as he had the vigilance 
of our six protectors." 

The feelings occasioned by the sight of the numerous 
fragments of mummies which are to he found scattered in 
every direction in the* neighbourhood of these tombs, must 
be to one of a reflective cast of mind peculiarly affecting. 
The Rev. Mr. Jowett, after speaking of his ascent to the 
top of the Lybian mountains, ** which command a magnifi- 
cent view of the winding of the Nile, and the plain of the 
hundred-gated Thebes,*' says, "as we were descending the 
other side of the mountain, we came suddenly on a part 
where thirty or forty mummies lay scattered in the sand, — 
the trunk of the body filled with pitch, and the limbs 
swathed in exceedingly long clothes. The forty days 
spent in embalming these mortal bodies, (Grenesis l. 3,) 
thus^ive us a sight of some of our fellow-creatures who 
inhabited these plains more than three thousand years ago. 
How solemn the reflection that their disembodied spirits 
have been so long waiting to be united again to their re- 
animated body! and that this very body which, notwith- 
standing its artificial preser\'ation, we soe to bo a body of 
humiliation, will on its great change become incorruptible 
and immortal. How awful, too, to think that while we 
gaze upon their remains as a curiosity, their souls are ex- 
pecting that great day when they shall receive according 
to the things done in the bodyf^ 

THE TOMBS OF THE EIX08. 

The " Tombs of the Kings," as tlieir name implies, are the 
sepulchres in which are deposited the earthly remains of 
the ancient Egyptian monarchs who reigned at Thebes ; 
they are called by some Babor, or Biban el Molook, a 
* See Saturday Magasine, Vol. XL, p. 252, 



traditional appellation, signifying the Gate or Grates of the 
Kings, which is by others applied to the narrow gorge at 
the entrance of the valley in which they are situated. 
This valley, as Champollion remarks, " is the veritable 
abode of death; not a blade of grass or a living being is 
to be found there, with the exception of jackals and hyasnas, 
who, at a hundred paces from our * residence' devoured last 
night the ass which had served to carry my servant Barabba 
Mohammed, whilst his keeper was agreeably passing the 
night of the Ramazan in our kitchen, which is established 
in a royal tomb entirely ruined." 

It would be unnecessary, were it possible, to give a 
detailed account of these tombs, or of the sculptures 
which they contain, and of which our interpretation is xery 
limited, because they often refer to Egyptian mysteries of 
which we have but a scanty knowledge. The tomb, which 
of all others stands pre-eminently conspicuous, as well for 
the beauty of its sculptures as the state of its preservation, 
is undoubtedly that discovered and opened by Belzonit. It 
has been deprived within a fewyears of one of its chief 
ornaments. " I have not forgotten," says Champollion, ih 
his twenty-second Tetter, " the Egyptian Museum of tho 
Louvre in my explorations ; I have gathered monuments 
of all sizes, and the smallest will not be found the least 
interesting. Of the larger class, I have selected out of 
thousands three or four mummies remarkable for peculiar 
decorations, or having Greek inscriptions ; and next, the 
most beautiful coloured bas-relief m the royal tomb of 
Menephtha the First (Ousirei), at Biban-el-Mokouk ; it is 
a capital specimen, of itself worth a whole collection : it 
has caused me much anxiety, and will certainly occasion me 
a dispute with the English at Alexandria, who claim to be 
the lawful proprietors of the tomb of Ousirei, discovered by 
Belzoni at the expense of Mr. Salt. In spite, however, of 
this fine pretension, one of the two things shall happen ; 
either my bas-relief shall reach Toulon, or it shall go to 
the bottom of the sea or the bottom of the Nile, rather than 
fall into the hands of others ; my mind is made up on that 
point !" No dispute, however, took place, and the bas-relief 
is now in the museum for which it was destined. 

Nearly two thousand years ago, these tombs were an 
object of wonder and curiosity, and used to attract visiters 
from different parts of the earth as they now do. It was 
the practice even then for many of those who beheld them 
to leave some memorial of their visit behind, in the shapo 
of an inscription commemorating the date at which they 
" saw and wondered," to use the expression which is com- 
monly found among them. Some of these inscriptions are 
curious : one of them is to the following effect : •* I, tho 
Dadouchos (literally Torch-bearer), of the most sacred 
Eleusinian mysteries, Nisagoras of Athens, having seen 
these syringes (as the tombs were commonly called,) a very 
lon^ time after the divine Plato of Athens, have wondered 
and given thanks to the Grod and to the most pious King 
Constantino, who has procured me this favour." The toiiib 
in which this is written seems to have been generally 
admired ahove all others, though, as Mr. Wilkinson tells 
us, one morose old gentleman of the name of Epiphanius 
declares that " ho saw nothing to admire but the stone," 
meaning the alabaster sarcophagus, near which he wrote 
his laconic and ill-natured remarlu. There are many other 
inscriptions ; some afford internal evidence of their dates, 
and among them are four relating to the years 103, 122, 147, 
and 189 of our era. 

A great many of the painted sculptures which are found 
in these tombs, relate to the idolatrous worship of tlie 
ancient Egyptians, and the rites and ceremonies which 
they practised in connexion with it. But besides these 
there are others which afford us a vast quantity of interest- 
ing information upon the subjects of their domestic usages 
and evcry-day life. In one chamber are depicted the 
operations of preparing and dressing meat, boiling the 
cauldron, making bread, lighting the fire, fetching water, 
&c. Another presents scenes in a garden, where a boy is 
beaten for stealing fruit; a canal and pleasure boats; fruit 
and flowers ; the mechanical processes of various arts, such 
as sculpture, painting, the mixing of colours, &c. In tho 
Harper's Torn)), (so called from there being among tho 
bas-reliefs figures of a man playing upon an instrument 
resembling a harp,) which was first visited by Bruce, there 
are some curious illustrations of the-fumiture which was m 
use among the Egyptians ; tables, chairs, and sideboards, 

t We have given a full account of his operations in this discovery. 
Vol. II., p. 2S4. 
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patternt of embossed 6iik and chintz, drapery with folds 
and fringe are there to be seen, precisely such, we are told, 
as were used in our own country some years ago when 
Egyptian furniture was m fashion. 

The •* Tombs of the Kings" bring many allusions of 
Scripture to the mind, as is remarked by Mr. Jowett, as in 
the passages of Mark t. 2, 3, 5, and particularly of Isaiah 
xxii. 16. WTiat hast thou here, and whom hast thou here, 
that thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre here, as he that 
heweth him out a sepulchre on high^ and that graveth an 
habitation for himself in a rock f 

Another passage of the same prophet might be applied 
to the pride which the tenants of these magnificent abodes 
took in resting as magnificently in deatn as they had 
done in life; he tells us (xiv. 18), All the kin^s of the 
nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every one in his own 
house. 

The mystical sculptures upon the walls of the chambers 
within these sepulchres, cannot be better described than in 
the words of Ezekiel, (viii. 8-10): Then said he unto me. Son 
of man, dig now in the wall: and when I had digged in the 
wall, behold, a door; and he said unto me. Go in, and behold 
the wicked abominations that they do here. So I went in 
and saw : and, behold, every form of creeping thinaa, and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel, 
pourtrayed upon the wall round about. 

"The Israelites," remarks Mr. Jowett," were but copy- 
ists ; the master sketches are to be seen in all the ancient 
temples and tombs of Egypt." 

THE SITTING COLOSSI. 

By this name are commonly known the two seated statues 
represented in our engraving below; among the natives 
they have obtained the familiar appellations of Shamy and 
Tamy. They are by some supposed to have originally 
stood before the entrance of an enormous temple which has 
since disappeared, but of which some traces are thought to 
have been discovered by the research of modern travellers. 
They stand in the western plain of Thebes, about half-way 
between the desert and the river ; the traveller who lands 
on that side and proceeds straight towards the tomb of 
Osymandyas, or the Memnonium, will pass them on his 
route. Their height is 47 feet, or 55 with the pedestal, 
above the plain on which they stand, or rather in which 
they are bmied, to the depth of nearly seven feet ; thus 
their complete height is 60 feet. 

The following are some particulars of their dimensions: 
across Uie shoulders 18 feet 3 inches,~-from the top of the 



shoulder to the elbow, 16 feet 6 mches, — from the top of 
the head to the shoulder, 10 feet 6 inches, — from the elbow 
to the finger's end, 1 7 feet 9 inches, — from the knee to 
the plant of the foot, 19 feet 8 inches, — and the length 
of the little finger 4 feet 6 inches. They are both 
statues of Amunoph the Third, who ascended the throne 
1430 years B.C., and were erected by him; this is the 
monarch who is generally identified with the Memnon of 
the Greek writers. The head in the British Museum, 
which is erroneously called the " Young Memnon," is in 
fact part of a statue of Rameses the Great There! is, 
however, in the Museum, a black statue, in a sitting 
posture, almost nine feet high, which is a miniature copy 
of these figures. 

Two thousand years ago, these statues, like the Tombs 
of the Kings, were an object of great interest to strangers 
visiting Thebes. The geographer, Strabo, who flourished 
in the reign of the Emperor Augustus, has left us the 
following description of them as they existed when he 
visited Egypt. " On the opposite (or western) side of the 
Nile,** he says, " is the Memnonium, where there are two 
monolith colossi near one another ; one of the statues is 
entire, but the upper part of the other has fallen from its 
chair, owing to an earthquake, as they say. It is believed 
that once every day a sound, as of a moderate blow, pro 
coeds from that part of the statue which remains on the 
seat and the pedestal. I happened to be on the spot wiili 
iElius Gallus, and many of his friends and soldiers about 
the first hour, when I heard the sound ; but whether it 
came from the base or from the colossus, or was made by 
some one of those around the base, I cannot affirm. For 
the cause not being visible, one is inclined to believe any- 
thing rather than that the sound was emitted from the 
stone. Above the Memnonium are the tombs of the kings 
cut in the rock, forty in number, very wonderful in their 
construction, and well worth examining." 

The statue here mentioned by Strabo as emittmg sounds, 
was very celebrated during the dominion of the Romans in 
Egypt. Its legs are covered with inscriptions recording 
the visits of many persons, and their testimony to the fact 
of the sound being emitted. A piece of stone has been 
discerned in its lap, which on being struck, gives out a 
sound like that of brass; and it is commonly supposed that 
the priests made use of this to impose on their visiters. 
In 1830, Mr. Wilkinson placed an Arab at the foot of the 
statue, and himself mounting into its lap, proceeded to 
strike the stone in question ; the Arab at once called out, 
" You ^re striking brass." 
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RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 

It is a remark as true as it is trite^ that^ to appreciate 
aright the hlessings that cluster roond our homes, we 
must leave them. Much may he gathered from the 
reports of others, yet the conviction is less deeply 
impressed than when the result of personal expe- 
rience. None hut he who has felt them, can tell the 
fond yearnings of heart with which the resident in 
a foreign country recalls the scenes of his native land. 
He may engage in the bustling pursuits of commerce ; 
he may abandon himself to the allurements of an 
intellectual profession ; he may mingle in the society 
of the learned or the gay j yet still will the remem- 
brance of the home, the quiet, perhaps humble home, 
of his childhood, often fill his eye with no unmanly 
tears, and make his heart overflow ^ith ^a pure 
feeling which not all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life 

can deaden or repress. His career may be brilliant, 
but they who would have hailed his success are far 
away, estranged, perhaps, by protracted absence, or 
gathered to ti^eur fathers. 

The friends that throng around him may be kind 
and true, but they are not like the friends of his own ' 
coimtry, and of earlier years. Friendship like our 

Vol. VIII. 



own oak, will but ill bear transplanting, — it loves its 
own soil, and grows best round our homes • there it 
strikes deepest root, and most widely extends its wel- 
come shade ; there its outstretched arms yield a sure 
refuge when storms are abroad; but he that would 
seek their shelter must not widely range. Who 
would not wish they should droop over his last place 
of sleep? How different is it from the unstable 
exotics, too often cherished for it, that rear their 
feeble stems, and expand their showy flowers amidst 
the artificial scenes of after-life j things for sunshine 
and calm, bought at too dear a price, and withered 
by a breath. 

At home, hedged in by household comforts and. 
girt by a friendly circle, the affections of an individual 
may find ample scope, nor feel a wish to roam. But 
torn from thence, and settled in a foreign country, 
they take a wider range. Every object connected 
with the land of his nativity shares his fond regard. 
Is it England? with what honest pride he views her 
stately pre-eminence among the nations -, her glorious 
institutions, — her dignified rank in arts and sciences, 
— the mighty names that adorn her literature, to 
which every nation, by translations, has paid, and is 
daily paying, its homage. With what delight he 
dwells on the matchless beauties of her rich and 
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cultivated scenery. " Distance lends enchantment 
to th& vfeir^"' tbdr GtircMeheeB Iritb ^liicb time may 
perka^s hM90 inerwled sooie of bet Tenerable es- 
tablishments^ are, to hfar eye^ lost in the colossal 
grandenr of the whole^ that throws its broad ifthadow 
over every minor blemish. He sees but what is 
lovely; he g6es not the squalid want that too often 
haunts the streets, nor the cheerless poverty that 
infests the hovel of the poor; he thinks but of the 
clean, tidy, active artisan, and his neat, comfortable 
home, — the sturdy, healthy peasant, and his snug 
whitewashed cottage, ifrith its thatched roof, its pad- 
dock and its garden. 

Snug, neat, comfortable; we love to dwell upon 
the words: — they are English, purely, exclusively, 
English, — ^words it were vain to attempt to translate 
into another tongue,^ — ^the attributeia of qualities that 
love to nestle round the EngBshmaA^s fire-side, and 
are vainly sought elsewhere. Would he feel their 
full force, he needs but look around him, and with 
the tear of gratitude glistening in his eye, compare 
his own lot, humble though it may be, with that of 
the Russian serf, whose cheeiiess dwelling we are 
about to describe. 

But before entering upon tld0 imbject, let xia beg 
you, reader, to pardon tt^ long preamble of one, who, 
himself a stranger in a foreign country, animated by 
the warmest filial love to hia father-land, and valuing 
his birthright as an Englisbtnan, has given vent only 
to the overdowings of his own heart > and who, if dis- 
appointed hopes should prompt in your mind one wish 
to wander, would urge yon to remember, that where 
one individual has returned to his home a man of 
wealth, thoUMmds of l«t>ke]i-hearted hare hidden 
their untold miseries in asi exile's grave. Of these 
some simple tales of sorrow migbt be told, the recital 
of which, like the moaning of tibc wintry wind about 
your happy dwelling, would make you draw your 
household comforts mon clossdy aroimd yon, and 
bless the kind Providence tbal placed and shdtefi 
you where you are. 

Not only the houses of tbe peasantry, but even 
most of the coODtrf seats of ^e Russian nobility 
are built of wood. The latter are not unlrequently 
constructed with coiBsidefable degattce, and externally 
adorned with taste, but they are wholly destitute of 
what in England are considered, the little essential 
luxuries of refined life. The former are not sprinkled 
over the face of the country, as are the cottages of 
the EngUsh labourers, but are grouped together in 
numbers of from 10 to 200, and ranged along the 
road in straggling lines; we dare not call them 
villages, the term is endeared to our remembrance 
by too much that is lovely, to famish so gross a 
misapplication of the word. Their novelty may at first 
interest^ but this feeling is soon lost in the incessant 
repetition of the same object. 

The same in internal arrangement and external 
appearance, and dififerii^ only in minor details, the 
description of one Log House may serve to give a 
very tolerable idea of the whole, individually or col- 
lectively. 

It is constructed of trunks of trees stript of their 
bark, and placed horizontally one upon the other, the 
ends morticed together, and the interstices caulked 
with dried moss. The gable end of the high pointed 
roof is always to the front, and overhangs the wall 
two or three feet; it is generally covered in with bark 
or planks, on which is laid loose straw, secured by 
lung poles fastened across it. In some few places 
they have attempted the luxury of thatch. To each 
house is annexed a spacious yard, surroxmded by 
open sheds for cattle, the whole closed in by large 



folding doors that open upon the road. To the front 
wall of each house it attached a botrd, on which is 
painted a rude repftsentaitiott of the histroment 
which its occupant is bound to contribute in caaes 
of fire, in order to aid in extinguishing it. 

The interior accommodation is limited to one room, 
entered fr^m a' dark passage by a very low door. 
Against the walls of rudely-hewn timber, unplastered 
and grimed with smoke, are ranged boiches, origi- 
nally unplaned, but to which long use has given a 
greasy smoothness. On the floor, formed of loose 
thick boards, with gaping crevices between, lies the 
accumulated filth of years. 

In one comer hangs the sacred lamp lighted on 
festivals before the consectated plctafw cxf tfae pntaron- 
saints of the family. Vb^e fepmmkitUion»f as may 
be well imagined, are in general miMrably exeented. 
Sometimes the whole surface is incrusted with a thin 
plate of embossed silver, through which the face 
and hands of the figure are alone allowed to appear. 
They are frequently decorated with palm-bninches, 
or votive offerings, such as gay-colonred embroidered 
ribbons and wreatha of artificial flower*. The serf 
never enters the room without bending to these his 
" Penates," crossing himself reverently, and mur- 
muring an ejaculatory prayer; nor will many of 
them riake their thirst tHth A draught of water with- 
out doing the same. Tbeir genuflexions after every 
meal are frequent and prolonged. Some of th« more 
devout will prostrate themselves on the floor, or 
touch it with their foreheadi^ tea or twelve times in ' 
the course of their devotion*. 

Nearly one-fonrth of the apartment is occupied by 
an enormona ftoire, the flat top of wUch ii the 
favourite sleeping'place hi Winter, wber« man and 
child, matron and maid^ lie huddled together in a 
mass, divested only of their warm out-door dothing. 
They have no biasing hearth aronnd which to gather 
in friendly chat, during the long dreary eveninga of 
Winter; sleep if the only luxury a peasant enjoys, 
and in this he indulge*, ni|^t or day, whenever he 
can steal an hour from hi* labour*. The coarse 
black bread, their soar cabbage^sonp, And tiieir 
boiled buck-wheat, m€ aD prepared in iUa orttt« It 
alao anawers the parpo*c ot a TapoaT'baCh, where 
such is not to be found. The method of using it is 
this: the patient, divesting himself of his clothes, 
crawls into it,, carrying with him a veasel containing 
water, which he throws at intervals upon some bridks 
that have been heated for the purpose; the mouth of 
the stove is closed, and in it he hes, sweltering 
in the steam thus generated, and rubbing himself 
vigorously with a kind of leafy besom of birch- 
branches, till profuse perspiration bursts from every 
pore. When he can no longer endure it, he creeps 
out of the oven, and rolling himself in his long sheep- 
skin coat, gains the snuggest, that is to say, the 
warmest corner ©n its top, and after a few prelimi- 
nary scratches, indulges in his primest comfort, a 
long sound sleep. 

In very many places there are no chimneys, and 
the smoke is allowed to escape through crevices in the 
roof, or a hole in the wall ; consequently, whenever 
the stove is heated, the apartment is filled with dense 
volumes of stifling smoke, which render respiration 
actually impossible to those unaccustomed to it The 
only alternative is to lie down on the floor till the 
fume has passed away. 

The culinary utensils are of the most primitive 
kind ; a few unglazed black earthen pots of various 
sizes, in fashion such as might have been those in use 
in the days of Ruriek, are all they possess. Plates, 
knives and forks, are very rarely to be found among 
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them, nor ftre thqr mieh BMdecL On feast-days, 
(when it m indulged in on a fafge scale^} the meat is 
cut in pieoeti vitk the hnge farnHf kni£e^ and placed 
upon the jniddfe of tiie tahle on a plalter^ from y^fkkh 
each individ«al helps, hmself vith a little wooden 
spoon «r ladle ifith irfaich he is pvoyided. 

Near the atote is snspeiMled am eaiihen vessd for 
water, nesemhling a donble-^MMited tea-pot, and 
benea^ this is a toh, iato whidi is thrown the dirtjr 
water, and any filth that U not destined to rot upon 
the floor. VHhea he washes, it is here the peaaaat 
does so, hf pouring the wnter from the vessel abo^e, 
and allowing it to Irickk orer his hands and £Ace into 
tiiat below $ a aort of faauif towd hangs near, and 
is need for all pnipoaea. By-the-by, when clean, 
that is to aay, when new^ eone of these towels are 
reaily pretty; they are aometiiBes showily aroaaMBted 
wilh fino^BB of agicm iace-work, eoarsely eseeated, 
but, nevertheless, not iadflgant in its deaiga. The 
candies in ««e are home-made, and beua^ compo^d 
of naporified tallow, emit the most naaseons smell; 
«OHidiiatie^ for these if substitBlied an iron dish, in 
whioh is baxvoA vefdae fat, ialiow« oir ooacse oil j the 
wick is A piece of «K)pe. In the nider hovels neither 
of these 9fie fonnd; instead of them they make use 
of long jfitrips of wood, like laths, which are stuck in 
a ciievioe of the wall, or fixed in a htme, made of an 
upright of woody in the top of which are three \ 
diverging prongs of iron, between which the lath is ; 
insertQd,-**mch an one is rquoeaeoted on the right 
hand of the engraving we have given. 

The naoertain flickering li^t of these dbsIuous 
torches produces a highly picturesque effect, — ^now 
feebly glimmering thiongjl^ the gloom that invests 
every object, and th^a throwing its briUiant glace 
on the savage aecne and the wild figures oi the 
peasantry. 

The dress of the cotmmon staf consists of a fed 
priot shint, reacbiag half-way down, to the knees, ', 
with large gussets of blue under the ara^ ^ bcnea4h ' 
this are worn wide (yousers of canvas, or str^ed 
ticking ; from the knee downwards, and round the 
feet, are rolled strips of canvas linen cloth, bound 
with a cord. The shoes are of birch bark^ plaited ia 
shreds of about three-fourths of an inch in width, 
much in the way of the old-fashioned hst-slippers -, 
they are immensely large and very ugly, but well 
calculated for winter wear. In «imuuer, above this 
dress he wears a " caftan" of coarse gray drugget, 
of the kind used in England for covering carpets, 
but of much inferior quality. In winter, a long 
sheep-skin coat, called a " shooba," belted round the 
waist by a sash of crimson worsted. His hat is 
conical, with a broad brim curled up all round 5 it is 
generally adorned with leaden buckles, and occa- 
sionally with the end of a peacock's feather. The 
winter cap is high, square, and stajfed with feathers ^ 
for warmth ^ it is of oed or blue cotton- velvet, with ^ 
band of dark* fur fo^md the hrows.. The w:hole 
epparel of the female is comprised in two articles, — 
an under garment of linen w;ith wide sleeves, reach- 
ing to the elbow, and a skirt of priijited cotton or of' 
plaid stuff, of the gayest colours ^ shoes and stockr 
iugs are far from geneziJ. If unmaxried, the h«ur is 
braided in two tresses, which hang down to the 
middle rf the back,— 4he ends are tied with a bow of 
red ribbon ; if a wife or widow, she wears, instead of 
bonnet or cap, which a^ never seen, ^> cotton hand 
kerchief hound round the head. In some districts 
the women wear a kind of coroisiet, embroidered with 
various devices iA xliSerent colours, and sometimes 
with bei^ 5 this V|udi^ in al^io^t every govcmraent 
orprovijp^ee; jwi apov it is Wgh and pointed, rising 



like a horn over the brows, in some crescent- shaped, 
in others square. 

Ihe peasant men, of the better class, are habited in 
predfidythe same style, excq;)ting that the coarse 
gray caftan is replaced by one of fin^ blue cloth, 
and the bark shoes are exchanged for stxioog lather 
boots. 

On gala days the woinen wear, instead of the 
ordinary skirt, a crimson ootton dress, called a 
'' sarafan,** which is ornamented with a stripe of 
gold embroidery down the front and round the edges. 
The head-dress is also richly worked in gold or silver 
upon a crimson ground. This vestment is, of course, 
expensive, and ^y within the reach c^ the compa- 
ratively wealthy; it generally descends from g^e- 
ration to generati(m as an heir-loom, and is, perhaps, 
used only three or four times in tt^ year. 

This peenliaily national dress is highly picturesque, 
and sometimes really splendid. By an order of the 
present empress, dictated hy equal good taste and 
patriotic feeling, it has been adopted as the court- 
dress of Ihe Russian '^ ladies of honour;'* as such, 
composed of ample folds of the richest crimson 
velvet, glittering with the most costly embroidery, 
and sparkling with jewels, it is one of the most gor- 
geous that can be imagined. An inquiry into the 
origin of tMs dress would he very interesting, but it 
would involve too long a discussion, and would be 
misplaced here. 

With the political /station of the Russian peasant 
we have nothing to do ; the question is altogether 
out of our province ; an<l as we intend to make his 
moral and intellectual capabilities the subject of 
another article, we shall abstain from touching upon 
them at present ; auffice it to say, that the character 
of the Russian boor, as he has been contemptuously 
styled, is ill appreciated, not only by foreigners but 
even by the Russian nobility themselves. He has been 
represented as a degraded soulless being, scarcely 
admissible within the pale of humanity, on whom 
the blessings of education, and the comforts of 
civilized life, would alike be thrown away. Degraded 
in station, and buried in the gloom of ignorance, he 
may be; yet still, beneath his rude exterior, and within 
his uncultivated mind, lurk the germs of moral qua- 
lities that must raise him to a much orouder station 
in the great family of man. 

We do not like that spirit of egotistical exclusive- 
ness, that would arrogate for one class of men a 
capacity of mind supericur to that of another; we love 
rather to look upon the minds of all men as emanating 
from one common fountain, the " Giver of every 
good and perfect gift,** although sullied, alas ! too 
soon, and taking their tone from the spot on which 
they are cast, or the mediimi through which they are 
seen ; as the rays of light, all flowing from one pure 
source^ are yet reflected of varied hues, according to 
the surface on which they faU, or axe tinged by the 
substance through which they pass. H. F. 



If men of eminence are exposed to oensure on 096 hjind, 
they are as much liable to flattery on the other. If they 
receive reproaches which are not due to them, they likewise 
receive praises which they do not deserve. In a word, the 
man in a high post is never regarded with an indifierent 
eye, but always considered as a friend or an enemy. For 
this reason, persons in great stations have seldom their true 
characters drawn till several years after their deaths. Their 
personal friendships and enmities must cease, and the 
parties they were engaged in be at an end, before their 
faults or their virtues can have justice done them. 

When writeis have the least opportunities of knowing 
the tr^th, .they we in the best disposition to teU it — ■ 
Addi^ow. 
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ASTRONOMY IN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
TIMES. 
There can have been no period in the history of 
mankind^ in which they did not behold, with a desire 
to comprehend them, the changes which are daily 
taking place in the face of the heavens above them ; 
and there can have been none in which they did not 
perceive these changes to sjrmpathize with others in 
the surface of the earth around them. He who looks 
ont upon the heavens, beholds a canopy spread forth 
like the half of a great sphere, of which he appears 
to occupy the centre. In the day-time, when it is of 
the colour .of azure, — the hue of light in which his 
perception of its existence is m©8t pleasant to him, — 
the sun daily takes his course, in a zone, across this 
fair canopy, " like a giant that renews his strength.'* 
As night approaches, the curtain of the heavens 
graducdly loses its transparent azure tint, becomes 
opaque, darkens, and at length it is black as sack- 
cloth of hair j then come the millions of the stars, 
and are strewed like gems upon its surface ; and in 
her season the moon walks forth in her brightness, 
and holds sway amid the dreary watches of the night. 
These daily changes in the heavens appear to have 
but little relation to the changes of vegetable life, but 
over the whole of the animated creation their power 
is absolute. The song of the birds becomes mute at 
nightfall, and again wakes only to welcome the re- 
turning sun. T^e beast lies down in the forest, the 
reptile crawls to his lair, and man himself sinks 
under the mysterious influence of the changing hea- 
vens ; and returning to that state of oblivion out of 
which his birth first brought him, he stretches him- 
self out to sleep. Such is the experience of a day. 
That of a year brings a still further knowledge of 
the wonderful sympathy between the changes in the 
heavens above him, and those in the things around 
him. He sees the sua not daily to describe the same 
path in the heavens, but at one time to travel ob- 
liquely across them in a higher, and at another time 
in a lower zone, so as at one time to have a longer 
course to run, and at another a shorter 3 and thus at 
one time to give him a longer, and at another a 
shorter day. This change in the elevation and con- 
sequent length of the sun s oblique path in the hea- 
vens, he soon perceives to be coupled with a change 
in his own perceptions of the intensity of heat and 
cold ; when the sun^s path is lowest or most oblique, 
he is colder than when it is highest. And not only 
do his own feelings sympathize with this change, but 
all nature around him. The Hand that covered the 
beast of the forest with a coat of fur, now thickens 
its garment. The bird, whose path is free in the 
heavens, now guided by a spark of that intelligence 
which called it into being, becomes conscious of the 
existence of a warmer sky in some remote unseen 
region of the earth, and seeks it. The green herb 
withers, the blossom dies, the leaf becomes sapless, 
and falls to the ground. Is it possible, that he who 
beholds all these changes aroimd him, and who is 
thus deeply interested in them, who cannot but see 
that they are all bound together as by a chain, and 
made to sympathize with one another, should not 
seek to trace out still -more of the mystery of their 
union, to know more of its nature and laws, and to 
unravel its cause. 

Man is necessarily, and from the very mode and 
nature of his existence, a speculative being. And of 
all subjects of speculation, the changes in the heavens 
are probably those which first arrested his attention. 
How earnestly must the master spirits of those days, 
when the secret of the universe was unknown, have 
wished and have laboured to account for phenomena 



which we now so readily explain, by means of our 
knowledge of the form of the earth: how must the 
mysterious alternation of day and night, and the 
march of the seasons, have distracted them, wearied 
their imagination, and perplexed their reasoning. 

The mighty changes in the heavens controlling, as 
they do, all the phenomena of animal and vegetable 
life, necessarily couple themselves in the mind with 
the direct agency of the supernatural world, and 
thus it was that the astronomy of the ancients 
became incorporated with their mythology. The 
sky was Atlas or Uranus, — ^it was eternal and un- 
changeable; the fixed stars were its organs of vision ^ 
the planets, of which the controlling power was tht 
sun, rolled eternally, according to their notion, in 
concentric orbs of crystal around the earth. These 
planets they called gods, and their path was along 
the Milky Way, and they represented them by letters 
in the order of their distances. 

Moon. Mercury. Venus. • Sun. Mars. (-Jupiter. Satuin. 
A £ H I O T O 

Saturn, the slowest of the planets, was taken as 
the symbol, and made the god of time, and, like 
time, Saturn destroyed his offspring; he took the 
wings of time and his name, X^»<k (Ckronos,) 

Jupiter, the most remarkable of the planets for lus 
splendour, supplanted his father Saturn, occupied 
the throne of the universe, and became the king of 
gods. 

Mars, of the colour of blood, and placed nearer to 
the sun, they imagined to be endued with attributes 
of a warrior, and called him the god of battle. 

Venus, whose dear bright light is sometimes to be 
seen even through the daylight ; at one time pre- 
cedes the sunrise, and at another follows the twilight, 
alternately pursuing and pursued by the sun. They 
believed her to produce the fertilizing dews of the 
morning and the evening ^ named her the goddess of 
fecundity, of beauty, and of love, and adored her 
under the names of Astarte, Astaroth, &c. 

Mercury, the swiftest moving of t^e planets, was 
taken as the S3qnbol of speed and lightness; he 
became the god of motion ; and, being ever seen in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the sun, was desig- 
nated the messenger of Olympus. 

The sun was adored as Uie author of light, order, 
and fecundity} and the moon, as destined to im- 
bibe this influence from the sun, in their conjunction, 
and transmit it to the earth. AU the nations of 
antiquity erected altars to the Sun. In Egypt he 
was worshipped as Osiris, in Phenicia as Adonis, in 
Lydia as Athys, &c. 

A multitude of divinities were thus frequently 
worshipped in the same being ; a fact not to be won- 
dered at, since the attributes which each nation 
assigned to their common object of worship, would 
necessarily partake in the errors of their knowledge 
of it, and the prejudices which they had attached to it. 
And thus, untQ it pleased God to make a direct revela« 
tion of his will to mankind by his Son, the history of 
the developement of the rdigious principle among 
them, was little other than a history of the wanderings 
and uncertainties of the human understanding, which, 
placed in a world it could not comprehend, sought, 
nevertheless, with unwearied solicitude, to devdop 
the secret of it, which, a spectator of the mysterious 
and visible prodigy of the universe imagined causes 
for it, supposed objects, and raised up systems; 
which, finding one defective, destroyed it to raise 
another not less faulty on its ruins -, which, abhorred 
the errors that it renounced, misunderstood those 
which it embraced ; repulsed the very truth for which 
it sought ; conjured up chimeras of invisible agents 
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and chreaming on^ vrithont discretion and without 
happiness^ was at length utterly bewildered in a 
labyrinth of illusions. 

How great is the contrast ! Since the age in which 
the heathen mythology had its origin, the religion of 
mankind has fixed itself upon the sure foundation of 
a revelation from God, and the human understanding 
has acquired for itself the master-secret of the uni- 
verse. The wanderings of the stars on the firma- 
^ ment of the heavens are at length understood. 

We find throughout the whole of what appeared 
to our ancestors the capricious motions of powerful 
but isolated beings, evidences of one impulse, one 
will, one design, one Almighty power, originating, 
sustaining, and controlling the whole. These beings, 
then, to whom, calling them their gods, it was natural 
that they should attribute a separate, independent, 
and capricious existence, subject to the indecision, 
the error, and the feebleness of humanity, appear to 
us but as the creatures of one sovereign intc^igence, 
bound down in as passive obedience to ti^at intelligence 
as the stone that falls from the hand, or the apple 
that falls froxa the tree -, with no other thought, or 
will, or power, than that of any particle of dust blown 
about by the Summer*s wind. Thus the whole of the 
sublime and gorgeous pageantry of the heathen my- 
thology vanishes like the baseless fabric of a dream. 

We know that this magnificent phantom retained 
its shadowy control over the intellect of man, in an 
age of great literary refinement, of profound know- 
ledge in the philosophy of morals, and of high civi- 
lization ; and had no revelation interposed, there 
could be nothing found in the mere literature, ethics, 
and civilization of our day, as distinguished from the 
literature, ethics, and civilization of theirs, to over- 
throw it ', thus we might still, in respect to these, be 
what we are, and yet the worshippers of a host of 
gods : but a single ray from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, penetrating the mystery of the universe, is suf- 
ficient to dispel the illusion of Polytheism, and 
mstruct us in the knowledge of the one only and 
true God. 

How prodigious has been the progress which the 
universaJ mind of man has since made, how wonder- 
ful the vantage ground on which we stand, when we 
look forth upon nature; the human intellect now 
walks to and fro in creation, as with the strength of 
a giant, the growth of whose stature has been through 
ages, and who but yet approaches the noontide of his 
vigour. , 

[Abridged from the Magasine of Popular Setence.] 



Locks, in his chapter of the Association of Ideas, has very 
curious remarks to show how, by the prejudice of education, 
one idea often introduces into the mind a whole set that 
bear no resemblance to one another in the nature of things. 
Among several examples of this kind, he produces the fol- 
lowing instance:—" The ideas of goblins and spirits have 
really no more to do with darkness than light: yet let but 
a foolish maid inculcate these often on the mind of a child, 
and raise them there together, possibly he shall never be 
able to separate them a^ain so long as he lives; but dark 
shall ever afterwards bnng with i| frightful ideas, and they 
shall be so joined, that he can no more bear the one than 
the other." — ^Addison. 

A HAW advanced in years, that thinks fit to look back upon 
his former life, imd call that only tife which was passed 
with satisfaction and eigoyment, excluding all parts which 
were not pleasant to him, will find himself very young, if 
not m his infancy. Sickness, ill-humour, and idleness, 
will have robbed him of a great share of that space we 
ordinarily call our life. It is, therefore, the duty of ever}* 
man that would be true to himself, to obtain, if possible, a 
disposition to be pleased, and place himself in a constant 
aptitude for the satia&etiODB of his being.— -Stxbls. 



THB MONTR OV MARCH. 

• • • • »Tig pleasant now 

To watch the fint frnits of the plough ; 

And from the seed so lately sown. 

And bnried in the fhrrowB brown, 

See^ while we slept, the spear-like blade, 

The field with tender verdnre shade. 

'Tis pleasanf on each hardy tree, 
Gnrrant, or prickly gooseberry. 
Along the hawthorn's level line^ 
Or bnsh of fragrant eglantine, 
Bramble, or pithy elder pale, 
Or larch, or woodlnne's twisted trail, 
Or willow lithe, a flash of green 
To note with light transparent skreen 
At intervals the Jbranehes hide 
Of vegetable ganze ; till wide 
It spresds, and thickens to the eye^ 
A dose-wove veil of deeper die. 

*T]8 pleasant to contemplate how 
Grows on the yet munantled bough 
The swelling leaf profuse ; if vain 
Of likeness to the beaateous plane, 
The forward sycamore display 
His foliage ; or the shining spray 
Of chestnut to the sun protrude 
His lengthen*d and expanded bud 
Adhesive ^^to remark it first 
Its brown exterior armour burst 
Of many a closely serried scale. 
Close as the steel-clad warrior's jnail, 
And slowly through each loosened joint 
Appear with green and spiral point 
Emerging ; then its braids unfold 
Plait after plait, so nicely roU*d» 
That once unwrapt in vain would art 
Fold it anew : till every part, 
Stalk, filnre, frame and framework, meet 
In union ; and the leaf complete 
Light in the passing breezes plays. 
And twinkles in the sunny rays. 

>Ti8 pleasant on the ground to pore. 
And with discerning gase explore 
The leaves that mat the coppice dank. 
The pathway side, or hedjrorow bank. 
Chequering the now prolinck mould ; 
With fine mosaick, manifold 
In figure, size, and tint, inlaid, 
A carpet green by nature made. 
Ere yet of damask work she pours 
From her rich loom the blooming flowenk 

And now, as nature from her loom 
Pours gradual forth each opening bloom, 
'Tis pleasant all the coufte to see 
Of that delightful mystery : 
To see tho cloven cup display 
From its spread valves in meet array 
The tender Uoesom's apt design. 
And texture delicately fine. 
Of virgin whiteness, or with print 
Imprest of many a rainbow tint. 
In patterns numberless disposed ; 
And then those petals fiur imcIos*d 
To see, with threadlike stamens crown'd. 
And farinaceous anthers, round 
The central style ; and how they throw 
Thence to the swelling chest below. 

Bat yet does Winter harsh Tnainfa^i> 
With gentle Spring divided reign. 
Yet the more cautious plants deny 
To trust them to the tempting sky ; 
While prompter some behold with grief 
The shrivell'd flower, the blackened leaf; 
Oft as the keen north-eastern gale 
Bears on his wings the arrowy hail. 
Or spreads, the nightly meadows o*er. 
Congealed the dewy vapour hoar. 
And yet the littlo birds decline 
The fii,brick of their nests to twine, 
Expecting April's genial hours, 
And warmer gales, and closer bowenL 

[Abrid-cd from Bwor Mavt's B^kk MoiUht.^ 
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Conceive him to Uv ander It foithfnl minister; 
either judging diaritdl)ly that ail paatore are such, or 
wishing heartily that they were. 

Though near to the church, he is not far firom God. 
Like unto Justus, (Afits xvUL S,) " one that wor- 
shipped God, and hk bou0e joined kud to the syna- 
gogue/' Otherwise, if his dJatanoe from the church 
be great, his diligence is the greater to eoow thither in 
season. 

He is timdir at die beginning of pray«r. Yet, as 
Tully charged some dispute people for being such 
sluggards, that they nerer aaw tbs mm. rising or set- 
ting, as being always np after the one, and a-bed 
before the other,- so some nqrligettt people never 
hear prayers begun« or sermon ended, the confession 
being past before they come, and the blessing not 
come before they are passed away. 

In sermon he sets himself to hear God in the 
minister. Therefore divesteth he himself of all pre- 
judice, the jaundice in the eyes of die aoul, present- 
ing colours false unto it. He hearkens Tery atten- 
tively : *tis a shame when the chnrch itself is a 
cemetery, wherein the living 9ktip above ground as the 
dead do beneath. 

At every point diaft ooncema hiaiaelf, he turns 
down a leaf in his heart, and R^iceth that God*s 
word hath pierced him, as hoping that whibt his soul 
smarts it heals. And «s it L no mannera for him 
that hath good meat before him, to ask whence it 
came 3 so hearing an exeeilent sermon, he never 
inquires whence the preedicr had it, or whether it 
was not before in print, b«t begins to practise it. 

He accnseth not his minister of spite for particu- 
larizing him. It does not follow thajt the archer 
aimed because the arrow hit. Bather o^ parishioner 
reasoneth thus ; If my sin be ootorMHiS, how could 
the minister miss it ? if aecret, iiow eomld he hit it 
without God's direction ? Bat foolish hearers make 
even the bells of Aaron's garments to elink as they 
think. And a guilty conscience is like a whirlpool, 
drawing in all to itself which otherwise would pass 
by. One, causelessly disaffected to his minister, 
complained that he in his last sermon had personally 
inveighed against him, and accused him diereof to a 
grave religious gentlera^an in the parish. " Truly," 
said the gentleman, " I had thought in his sermon he 
had meant me, for it touched my heart" This 
rebated the edge of the otb^*fi anger. 

He hides not himself from any parish ofSce which 
seeks for him. If chosen churchwarden, he is not 
busily idle, rather to trouble dian reform, presenting 
all things but those which he should. If overseer of 
the poor, he is careful the rates be made indifferent 
(whose inequality oftentimes is more burdensome 
than the sum) and well disposed of. He measures 
not people's wants by their clasncNKMie complaining, 
and dispenseth more to those that deserve, than to 
them that only need, relief. 

He is bountifvd in contributing to the repair of 
God's house. For though he be not of their opinion, 
who would have the churches under the Grospel con- 
formed to the magnificence of Sojbmon s temple 
(whose porch would serve us for a church,) andadbrn 
them so gaudily, that devotaon is more distracted 
than raised, and men's souls rather dazzled than 
lightened ; yet he conceives it fitting that such sacred 
places should be handsomely and decently main- 
tained : the rather because the climacterical year of 
many churches from their first foundation, may seem 
to happen in our days, so old diat thdr ruin is 
threatened ^ not 4Bf>ecdyjy iepw^'--FPc«UBK» 1<^42. 
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ON HEAT; AND ITS APPLICATION TO 

VARIOUS PURPOSES OF LIFE. 
FaoM the consideration of the subject of Ligbt*, 
the mind passes, by a natural transition, to that of 
Heat : for these agents, though not necessarily or 
alwajrs, are, in reality, very often associated together; 
and they are each of them characterized by the want 
of that property which almost seems essential to 
matter, namely^ wei^t. In theSr relation to the phy- 
sical existence of man, and animal life in general, 
there is this difference between them, — ^the presence 
of light is only indirectly necessary, — the presence of 
beat is directly necessary. Different d^rees of heat, 
indeed, are requisite for different species of animals -, 
but if the heat to which any in(fividual animal be 
exposed is much below that which is natural to the 
species, and be continued for a sufficient length 0! 
time, all the vital fu9ctions are eventusdiy destroyed j 
or, as in the event of the hybernation of particular 
species of animals, are at least partially suspended. 

The degree of heat adapted to the human frame is 
so nioely adjusted to the bodily feelings of man, that, 
if we take a range of fifty ucgrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, as indicating the average extent of 
variatiou to which the body is exposed in this dimate, 
it wiU be found that a difference of two or three 
degrees, above or below a given point, will generally 
be sufficient to create an uncomfortable sensation. 
It has been ascertained that the point of 62* or 63* 
of Fahrenheit is that which, upon an average of many 
individuals, is, in this climate, the most congenial to 
the human body. But it is a merciful provision of 
nature^ considering the numerous vicissitudes of 
hnm^a life^ that man is capable of resisting very 
great, and even sudden, alterations of temperature, 
without any serious inconvenience. 

This uniformity of animal temperature is, in a 
^eat measure; owing to the process of evaporation, 
which takes place from the general surface of the 
body, and from the air-vessels of the lungs ; for if 
animals are confined in a chamber, the atmosphere 
of which is so moist that no evaporation can take 
place from the surface of their bcKlies, it has been 
found that their temperature is as capable of being 
steadily and uniformly raised, by increasing the heat 
of the room in which they are placed, as if they were 
inanimate matter. 

Tlie application of heat to the various purposes 
of life has a very extensive range ; and with refe- 
rence to the daily preparation of the more common 
forms of our food, whether animal or vegetable, dis- 
tinguishes the habits of man from those of every 
other species. Without the power, indeed, of com- 
manding the application of heat in its various d^rees, 
many of the most important arts of civilized society 
would fail. 

Without that power, how could clay be hardened 
into the state of Imck, of which material most of the 
habitations in many large cities are constructed^ 
Without the aid of the same agent, how could quick- 
lime, the base of every common cement, be produced 
from JJimestone? Without the application of the 
higher degrees of heat, metals could neither be 
reduced from their ores, nor the reduced metals be 
worked into conveni^t fwws. Neithw, without the 
same aid, could that most usefnl substance, glass, be 
produced i a materiaj yhich, in comparison, hardly 
kftowa to the ancients, has, in modern times, become 
almost iadispensably necessary to persons of the 
poorest dass, as a substance of daily use for vario<3is 
economical pmrposee. B«t if we consider tiie pro. 
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perties of this valuable compomid, with reference to 
the aid derived from it in the investigations of science, 
there are few substances of higher importance to the 
philosopher. Among the mo«t useful of those pro- 
perties are its impermeability to fluids, either in a 
liquid or aeriform state, its ready permeability to 
light, together with its power of modifying the qua- 
lities of that fluid, and its resistance to almost all 
those chemical agents, which are capable of destroy- 
ing the texture of most other substances with which 
they remain long in contact. 

In considering the extensive utility of the thermo- 
meter and barometer, in their common and most 
convenient forms, it is evident that their practical 
value almost entirely depends on the transparency of 
glass, and on its impermeability to airj and the same 
properties very greatly enhance the value of glass, in 
all those philosophical experiments which are carried 
on under what is called the exhausted receiver. 

But the most important result of the transparency 
of glass, is the modification which light imdeigoes 
in its passage through lenticular masses of that ma- 
terial. When, for instance, in consequence of disease 
or advancing age, the eye no longer retains the power 
of discerning objects distinctly, how much of hourly 
comfort, as well as of intellectual enjoyment, would 
be lost, were we not able to supply the natural defect 
by the artificial aid of glasses of the requisite form 
and density. And, again, how many important facts 
in the physiology of animals and vegetables, as also 
in the constitution of inanimate bodies, would have 
remained for ever undiscovered, but for the aid of 
the microscope; the magnifying powers of which, 
depend on the transparency and form, and the right 
adjustment of those pieces of glass through which 
the objects subjected to observation are viewed ? And, 
lastly, how shall we estimate the value of those dis- 
coveries which the world owes to that wonderful 
instrument, the telescope ? 

Having referred to the effects produced by heat on 
various forms of matter, let us inquire what facilities 
nature has placed within our reach, for the purpose 
of exciting and maintaining heat itself. The chemist, 
in his laboratory, surrounded by the numerous and 
various agents which he is constantly employing, can 
never have $nj difficulty in producing it ; but as 
there are few individuals who have commonly such { 
magic instruments at hand, and even if they had, it is 
probable that they would want both the leisure and 
inclination to preserve them in a state fitted to pro- 
duce at any moment the intended effect. The means 
of maintaining heat, when once excited to a sufficient 
extent and degree of intensity for the various pur- 
poses of social and civilized life, shall now be con- 
sidered. To this important purpose, among others, 
the products of the vegetable world, both in a fossil 
and recent state are destined ? 

In the early periods of civilization, and while the 
population of a country bears a small proportion to 
the extent of soil occupied, the indigenous forests 
easily supply an ample quantity of fuel ; or, in the 
absence of those larger species of the vegetable king- 
dom, which may be described under the term of tim- 
ber, thi humblest productions of the morass, though 
not the most desirable, are, however, a sufficient sub- 
stitute« Thus the sphagnum palustre, and other 
mosses, by their successive growth and decay, form 
the combustible substratum of those extensive and 
uncultivated tracts in Ireland, which contribute, by 
the turf and peat which they afford, to the comfort 
of myriads of individuals, who, were it not for this 
source of supply, would be in total want of one of 
the principal necessaries of life. 



In many populous districts of this island, the abori- 
ginal forests have long since been cleared from the 
sur£aoe of the earth, and their site is now occupied 
by cultivated lands and a condensed population. 
The former source of fuel has consequently in such 
parts long since failed ; but the clearing of the sur- 
face has, in many places, detected that invaluable 
mineral combustible, which, usually bearing in itself 
indubitable marks of a vegetable origin, from the 
traces of organization still apparent in almost every 
part of its substance, was deposited ages before it 
was wanted, as a future substitute for the fuel which, 
in the meantime, has been derived from the actuaUy 
existing v^etable kingdom. 

It is not intended here to enter into the general 
eonsideration of those geological formations called 
coal-fields, which are the repositories of this useful 
mineral; but there is one circumstance in their 
history, so evidecftly calculated to facilitate the labour 
of man in obtaining this substance, and to exten^ its 
supply, and so remarkably, though not exclusively, 
characteristic of those particular formations, that, 
though not obvious to a general observer, it cannot 
fail to arrest the attention of those to whom it is 
pointed out. A coal-field may be represented, in a 
popular description, as consisting of a succession of 
alternating strata of coal and sand-stone, &c., which, 
having b^ originally deposited in a basin-shaped 
cavity, in such a manner as to be at the same time 
parallel to the concave surface of the basin |and to 
each, other, have been subsequently broken up by 
some force, that has thrown the planes of the rup- 
tured masses into various directions. Now, had the 
strata remained undisturbed, a very considerable pro- 
portion of the coal which is now quarried, would 
most probably never have been obtained by human 
industry ; for the strata dipping down from the cir- 
cumference towards the centre of the basin, that 
perpendicular depth beyond which it is practically 
impossible to work the coal, would soon have been 
reached in [the operation of mining. But in conse- 
quence of the rupture, and consequent dislocation of 
the strata, many of those portions which were origi- 
nally deposited at such a depth beneath the surface 
as would have rendered the working of them impos- 
sible, have been thrown up to the very surface, and 
thus have become available to the miner. 

[Abridged from Kidd's Bridgewater Treatise,"] 



THE ECONOMY OF NATURE 
..•••... Each moss, 
Each sheU, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him ^o fiiamed 
This scale of beings; holds a rank, which lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 

Which nature^s self would rue. Thomsok. 

There is no study, perhaps, more delightful than 
that of tracing the all- wise disposition of the Creator 
in the reciprocal uses to which all created things were 
designed. It is impossible to contemplate this sub- 
ject without being struck with the infinite wisdom of 
Almighty God. We find things so connected together 
that &ey are all subservient to the same end, and all 
contribute to assist in the preservation of the several 
species. The death and destruction, therefore, of one 
thing, is made useful in the restitution of another, 
and this is one of the most interesting facts in the 
economy of Nature. Everything is so perfectly con- 
trived, so wonderfully propagated, and so provi- 
dentially supported, that we are not only lost in 
wonder when we reflect upon them, but are obliged 
to confess that after all the researches and observations 
which have been made^ an ample field still remains 
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for heA remarks, and interesting discoveries in the 

works of nature. 

Almighty Being, 

Orase and support of all things, can I view 
These ohjects of my wonder ; can I feel 
These fine sensations, and not think of thee ? 

It would afford me a satisfaction which I cannot 
describe, could I think that these reflections, feebly 
as they are expressed, would lead any one to acknow- 
ledge the power and goodness of the Creator, as seen 
in Sie works of his creation, and to improve his mind 
by the study of them. In every plant, in every 
insect, we may observe some beauty, or some curious 
properties which are not to be found in other bodies. 
On comparing them we shall be convinced that they 
were not created by chance, but were contrived for 
sume useful purpose ^Jesse's Gleanings. 



POISONOUS PLANTS. III. 

Hellebore. 

Our engravings represent three plants, differing ma- 
terially from each other, but which all bear the name 
of Hellebore ; and as their properties are very dif- 
ferent, it is worth while to be able to understand the 
distinction. 

Of these plants the White Hellebore is the only 
species which is decidedly poisonous, and its noxious 
properties reside not only in the root, which is 
the most deadly poison, but also in every other 
part of the plant -, even the leaves and seeds prove 
deleterious to many animals. The dried root has no 
peculiar smell, but a durable, nauseous, acrid, bitterish 
taste, burning the mouth and jaws ; when powdered, 
if applied to a wound, it affects the constitution in 
the same manner as taken inwardly. It is supposed 



to produce madness 5 — Shakspeare alludes to this 
property of Hellebore in his tragedy of Macbeth : — 
Have we eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner ? 

It has been used in medicine, particularly by the 
ancients 5 but, if it is a safe medicine, it is at 
present seldom employed. It is a native of Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, &c. ; and was first brouglit into 
this country about the year 1596. 

The Black Hellebore is very different from either of 
the others. It takes its specific name from the colour 
of the root, which is covered with a coarse black 
integument; it was originally brought from Austria 
and Italy, and first cultivated in England about two 
hundred years since. If the weather is mild, it is in 
bloom in January, and becomes no insignificant orna- 
ment to the garden at that dreary season of the year. 

Although the Black Hellebore is not decidedly 
poisonous, its action on the system is extremely 
violent -, if a portion of the recent root is chewed, 
the tongue, in a few minutes, becomes benumbed, 
and loses its sense of feeling, as it does after eating 
or supping anything too hot. The ancients con- 
sidered it a wonderful remedy for madness, but its 
use at present is entirely laid aside. 

The Fetid Hellebore, Great Black Hellebore, or 
Bear*s Foot, for it has all these names, grows wild in 
England, and flowers about February. The blossom 
is of a pale green colour ; the smell of the recent 
plant is extremely unpleasant, and the taste so acrid 
and bitter as, if chewed, to remove the skin from 
the mouth. A decoction of the leaves is com- 
monly employed as a domestic medicine against intes- 
tinal worms; but although, when carefully admi- 
nistered, it may be useful, several instances are on 
record of its fatal effects, when taken in too large a 
quantity 




Whxts Hblluore, or Veratbux 
(Vtratrum album.) 



Fetid Helleoork, or Brar's-foot, 
( HslUborus fetidus) 



Black Hellebore, or Christmas Rose, 
(HeUeborus niger.) 
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THE RHINE. No. I*. 
The Pfaltx, or Castle of the Palatinate. 
Of all the rivers of Etirope, there is none which has 
attained such celebrity as the Rhine. It is one, 
without doubt, pre-eminently interesting in almost 
every point of view in which a river can be so. The 
"scenery of the Rhine" is proverbial 5 its attractions 
are sufficiently attested by the crowds of strangers 
that annually resort to its banks " in search of the 
picturesque.*' In all the charms, too, of historical 
interest, it is peculiarly rich : from the days of Julius 
Csesar to our own — ^from the time when he built that 
famous bridge which carried him over its stream, 
to chastise the wild Germans wlio then dwelt beyond 
its banks, down to the close of the last European 
war, the Rhine has always figured conspicuously in 
the political changes and incidents of western Europe. 
Then, in the lighter attractions of fable, it abounds 
perhaps still more. By the common consent of 
mankind, it has long been established as the chosen 
seat of romance — the head-quarters of the spirits and 
supernatural agents which used so grievously to terrify 
many who lived in former ages, and which now em- 
bellish so many legends, for the amusement of their 
descendants. 

This river rises in the centre of Switzerland, in 
the south-west part of the canton of the Grisons : — " a 
country," says Malte Brun, " in which all the streams 
are denominated currents or Rheinen, a word that 
appears to be>of Celtic or ancient Germanic origin." 
It is formed by the junction of two principal streamHj 
called the Vorder Rhein, or Fore Rhine, and the 
Hinter Rhein, or Hind Rhine. There in <1 central 
stream which unites with the Fore Rhine befote tbi« 
junction takes place, and which has sometimesi thotlgh^ 
as it is said, with little reason, been considered a* the 
chief branch, notwithstanding its smaller sl^. To 
which of the others we are to ascribe the honont of 
that appellation, is a disputed point. The Fore Rhine 
is formed by several springs issuing froln the foot of 
a little mountain which shoots out from the ttreat St. 
Gothard : the Hinter Rhein has its origin Iti the Itiag- 
nificent glacier of the Rheinwald, of t^hlch We hate 
spoken in a former number f. The height of thelt 
sources is more than 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea; and the streams, thereforej descend from 
them with considerable rapidity. 

The dhrection of the course of the Hhine at firsts 
is to the north-east) and after receiving dome tri- 
butary streams, it quits the country of the Oriftotli, 
at the town of Sargaus, having first beconie natlg&ble 
some miles before at Reichenau for boats* It then 
passes into the lake of Constance, which it tratersea 
throughout its whole lengthy having performed tk 
descent of more than AlbO feet in the comparatltely 
short distance irhicb It had passed ovet Urom its source. 
On entering this lake. Its course ohMges to the west- 
ward 3 and, continuing in this direction after quitting 
it, its bed is crossed hjr a ridge of the Alps, a little 
below Schaffhausen^ «nd there it forms the celebrated 
fall of that name, i^hich^ though not the highest^ \n 
said to be the largest in point of volume that exists 
in the civilized part of Europe. Soon afterwards it 
reaches Basle ti Ute mass of it« stream being greatly 
enlarged by the junction of the Aar j and at that city 
its course again changes to the north — a general di- 
rection which it preserves pretty constantly till its 
termination. 

* We have alreadit ftlten our readers a slight notice of the 
Rhine (see Saturday Magazine, Vol. 111., page 194); but as it is 
our intention to furnish theoi with a series of papers which may 
afford a more complete knowledge of ittf toost interesting features, 
we liere describe its course and general character at greater length. 

t See Saturday Magatine, Vol. V., p. 29. 

t Ibid. Vol. VI., p. 66. 



It now proceeds to water the rich and beautiful 
valley, in which are situated Alsace, part of the ter- 
ritory of Baden^ the tocient Palatinate, and Mayence. 
Its course onwards to Kehl (opposite to Strasburg), 
'* is very impetuous; but flowing afterwards in a 
broad channel studded with agreeable and well- wooded 
islands, it assuUies a very different character. lis 
banks have been in several places gradually under- 
mined, and its waters are covered with boats. The 
breadth of the river At Mayence is about 700 yards ; 
as it proceeds in its course, it waters a romantic, 
though fertile country; and a line of hills, covered 
with vineyards, extends at no great distance irom its 
banks. It receives, in that part of its course, the 
Neckar, which conveys to it the waters of Lower 
,Swabia and the Maine, which, in its numerous wind- 
ings, collects the streams of the ancient Franconia." 
It is at Mayence, or Mentz, the point of the latter 
junction, that the banks of the Rhine begin to assume 
their most attractive aspect; and from &at city down 
to Cologne §, they are generally considered to exhibit 
all the characteristics at what is so peculiarly de- 
nominated the iscenery of the Rhine. But the really- 
romantic and grand scenery does not commence till 
the riter arrives at Bingen, from whence down to 
CoblentHy its waters are confined between lofty 
mountaiufl. At Coblentz, where the confluence with 
the Moselle takes place, it flows through a more open 
and plain, though very beautiful country : as it ap- 
proached Cologne, or rather Bonn, a touch of romantic 
Hcenery is again afforded in the neighbourhood of 
the celebrated Seten Mountains. This is the last 
Which the river dihtftf In M descent. After leaving 
Cologne it watefS a flat^ dull Country, till it loses its 
name, and ^ttlofit it« eiiatence, in the alluvial levels 
of Holland. 

It is customary With geographers to divide the 
eoUrse of this river into three principal portions ; 
and this division will mueh assist our readers in un- 
derstanding the deseriptions of the varied scenery 
which its banks present. These three portions are 
termed the Upper Rhine, the Middle Rhine, and the 
Lower Rhine. 

The scenery of the Upper Rhine is not Very re- 
markable. From its sources to Basle the river flows 
through, a (inuntry partaking more or less of an 
alpine chaM^fr, but yet affording in the tkinity of 
its Watera no remarkable views. The stream widens 
on passing fiasle, and becomes studded With islands 
in profusion I but still the country on both sides is 
low and uninteresting. This character, indeed, it 
retains, to a certain extent, as far as MentC; but long 
before the river reaches that city, it |iasses through 
one of the most interesting portions of Germany, a 
district to which, indeed, it gives its nume. This is 
the celebrated " plain of the Rhine, every foot of 
which,** says Mr. Russell, " teema with population. 
Industry, and fertility, and during two hundred years 
has been fattened with the best blood of Europe.'* 
the river bounds it uttiformljr on the We»t, while to 
the east it is confined by fliodfitAitttf of irregular 
elevation, behind which timet the Aumgf summits 
of the far-fumed ttetefniUA, at filnek Forest. For 
fertility and imiling heMif, tbis tefrlttffy is compared 
Uj the pkluf of florenee and fidlognfl) the traveller 
looks down npm tbe charming Iftndscape fh>m the 
heights which bound It to the ea»t, ftttd his ete never 
tires, the general eharactef nf tne objects does not 
vary, it is ft perpetttftl luceeisfon of villages and small 
towns, lurking ftmotig vinejrafdfc. corn-fields, and 
orchards) "but at every turn they combine them- 
selves into new groups, or lie iinder new lighta. Here 

$ See Saturday MagaitM, Vol, Vl., p. 170, 
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a long stretch of the broad and glittering Rhine 
bursts into view^ bounding the distant landscape like 
a silver girdle ^ there his place is occupied by the 
remoter summits of the Yosges. Here you may 
linger among the cottages of 0£fenthal^ whose vine 
still retains its character^ and hangs its cluster round 
the window of the peasant; or close by that little 
churchyard you may muse at the tree where Turenne 
fell on the last of his fields^ and make a brief pil- 
grimage to the rustic chapel, ben^th whose altar the 
heart of the hero was deposited. 

The Middle Rhine comprises the whole of the 
romantic and beautiful scenery of this river; below 
Cologne, or above Mentz, there is little worth seeing 
which presents itself to the eye of the traveller as he 
passes along the surface of its waters. It is this 
region, then, which has so many charms for tourists, 
and which engrosses, indeed, the whole share of their 
attention; they hasten with aU speed to Cologne, 
and, ascending to Mentz, sddom continue their ex- 
cursion beyond that city. Nearly the whole of this 
long line of river- scenery possesses the attractions of 
beauty in an eminent degree; but it is only a portion 
of it that combines all the characteristic charms of 
what is peculiarly denominated the scenery of the 
Rhine. With the exception of |he district of the 
Seven Mountains, which he passes soon after leaving 
Cologne, or rather Bonn, the traveller ascends for 
many miles before he discovers any views remarkable 
for grandeur; at length he beholds, rising on either 
side, gentle hills, which, as he advances, gradually 
approach the banks and swell into mountains, till he 
finds himself among narrow defiles picturesquely 
chequered with vineyard and with wood. This 
scenery accompanies him for a while, and then again, 
as he draws near Andemach, gives way to the tamer 
landscape of a wide and comparatively level plain. 
This, too, in its turn, vanishes; and, as he journeys on 
towards Coblentz, he begins to perceive these rising 
hills which mark the entrance into that most cele- 
brated portion of the Rhine which extends from 
Boppart up to BingAi. No sooner has he entered 
this enchanting region, than he feels the full effects 
of its diversified scenery; the several reaches of the 
river expand into a constant succession of lakes, en- 
circled with a chain of the most picturesque moun- 
tains, " some clothed with wood, others naked, black, 
and frowning, with rocks rearing their pinnacled 
heads under every fantastic shape, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the ruined remains of forts and 
castles which are seen crowning their ru^ed summits 
themselves, 'shaped as they had turrets been, in 
mockery of man*s art;' while the narrow spaces 
between their feet and the margin of the lakes are 
smiling with cultivation, and enlivened with towns 
and villages in the ;nidst of vineyards." 

The entrance into this *' Paradise of the Rhine," in 
the descent of the river, is still more striking than 
that which the traveller passes through at Boppart. 
As he approaches towards Bingen, the course of the 
stream appears to his eyes blocked up by the chain 
of mountains before him ; but on arriving at RUdes- 
heim, a busy little town at the foot of the mountain, 
on which is produced the famous Riidesheimer wine, 
an abrupt turn in the river presents to him the great 
gulf, or opening in the rodcy mountains, through 
which it pursues its course. The change of scene 
which ensues upon entering this gulf is described a» 
" instantaneous^ grand, and imposing." The fine 
open expanse of country which has accompanied him 
from Mentz at once vanishes, and is succeeded by' 
iromantic defiles of mountains hemming in the river, 
doubling the impetuosity of its course^ and more 



than compensating for the cheerful fertility of the 
scenes he has passed, by their wilder and more ma- 
jestic beauties* 

When the traveller has descended the Rhine, about 
nine-and-twenty miles from Mentz, and when he has 
been for nearly twelve miles gliding down upon its 
waters through the midst of that romantic scenery 
which commences at Bingen, he comes to a rock, 
standing alone in the middle of the stream, and 
crowned by a grotesque and singular building, " its 
roof covered with about fifty little slated spires and 
pinnacles, precisely resembling extinguishers." This 
is the edifice which is depicted in our engraving ; the 
reader will recognise the " spires and pinnacles," 
though not indeed to quite so great a number as fifty. 
It lies opposite to the little town of Kaub, and is 
called the castle of Pfahgrafenstein, or simply the 
Pfalz, the German word for the Palatinate, which, it 
will be recollected, was one of the old divisions of 
the German empire, comprising a portion of the 
country on both sides of the Rhine in this part of 
its course. " This fort," says Dr. Cogan, who wrote 
in 1 792, " answers several important purposes. It is 
the state-prison of the palatinate, and it effectually 
prevents all vessels from eluding the tolls due to 
Kaub. Its situation and its construction, which 
unites the security of thick massy walls, subterra- 
neous cells, iron-bars, and trap-doors, preclude all 
possibility of escape to the hopeless prisoner, and a 
watchman, continually resident in the turret, who 
rings a bell to advertise collectors on shore, makes it 
almost as impracticable for vessels to pass un- 
noticed." A French writer of the last century says, 
that it might be called " the Spandau, or Bastile of 
the Palatinate." In former times it must have been 
a convenient gaol for state-prisoners, and equally 
convenient for its master to watch and plunder the 
passengers on the Rhine, instead of its levying, as it 
now helps to do, one of the few lawful tolls which 
are still imposed upon the navigation of the Rhine. 
This tower is said to possess a remarkable well of 
soft water, which is sunk very deep into the rock of 
its foundation, and which is in nowise connected with 
the river. 

The general character of the scenery of the Rhine 
is seldom defined with correctness by travellers ; they 
seem to be too much in rapture with its enchant- 
ments to measure the expressions which they apply 
to it. We frequently find it spoken of as " magni- 
ficent;" but this epithet cannot be properly coupled 
with its name. " It is not," to quote the more cor- 
rect description of the author of a Family Tour 
through South Holland, " sufficiently capacious to 
justify the appellation of that term ; but to the eye 
of the traveller, it possesses charms abundantly 
superior to those rivers that are so truly magnificent, 
that one shore is frequently invisible from the other. 
The Rhine includes within its banks sublimity and 
beauty, softness and amenity. In gliding down the 
stream, the eye embraces all these at one glance, and 
riots in endless variety ; — the rugged and fantastic 
forms displayed by naked mountain-tops, vying in 
picturesque effect with some ancient and ruined castle, 
— the over-hanging forest, — the sombre crag mingled 
with the verdant vine, — ^the neatly-cultivated plain, — 
the clustered town, with its turreted towers and spires, 
— the sequestered village and the lonely cottage, — 
the beautiful island, and the constant succession of 
new objects, and a new disposition of them ; these 
are the features, ever varied, that constitute the 
beauties, and afford that delight which travellers 
rarely fail to derive from an excursion on, or alpng 
the banks of the Rhine." 

237>— 2 
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THE RESULTS OF COMMERCE. 
If we consider our own country in its natural pro- 
spect, without any of the benefits and advantages 
of commerce^ what a barren uncomfortable spot of 
earth falls to our share ! Natural historians tell us, 
that no fruit grows originally among us, besides hips, 
and haws, acorns, and pig-nuts^ with other delicacies 
of the like nature ; that our climate of itself, and 
without the assistance of art, can make no further 
advances towards a plum than to a sloe, and carries 
an apple to no greater perfection than a crab ; that 
our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots, and 
cherries, are strangers among us, imported in dif- 
ferent ages, and naturalized in our English gardens -, 
and that they would all degenerate and fall away into 
the trash of our own country, if they were wholly 
neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our 
sun and soU. 

Nor has trafiic more enriched our vegetable world, 
than it has improved the whole of nature among us. 
Our ships are laden with the harvest of every climate. 
Our tables are stored with oils, and spices, and wines^ 
our rooms are filled with pyramids of China, and 
adorned with tiie workmanship of Japan 5 our morn- 
ing's draught comes to us from the remotest comers 
of the earth ; we repair our bodies by the drugs of 
America, and repose ourselves under Indian canopies. 
My friend. Sir Andrew, calls the vineyards of France 
our gardens, the spice-islands our hot-beds, the Per- 
sians our silk- weavers, and the Chinese our potters. 
Nature, indeed, furnishes us with the bare necessa- 
ries of life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what 
is useful, and at the same time supplies us with every- 
thing that is convenient and ornamental. Nor is it 
the least part of this our happiness, that whilst we 
enjoy the remotest products of the north and south, 
we are free from those extremities of weather which 
give them birth ; that our eyes are refreshed with the 
green fields of Britain, at the same time that our pa- 
Uites are feasted with fruits that rise between the tropics. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to 
disseminate her blessings among the different regions 
of the world, with an eye to this mutual intercourse 
and traffic among mankind, that the natives of the 
several parts of the globe might have a kind of de- 
pendence upon one another, and be united together 
by their common interest. Almost every degree 
produces something peculiar to it. The food often 
grows in one country, and the sauce in another. The 
fruits of Portugal are corrected by the products of 
Barbadoes, and the infusion of a China plant is 
sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. The 
Philippine islands give a flavour to our European 
bowls. The single dress of a woman of quality is 
often the product of an hundred climates. The muff 
and the fan come together from the different ends of 
the earth. The scaif is sent from the torrid zone, 
and the tippet from beneath the pole. The brocade 
petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, and the 
diamond necklace out of the bowels of Hindostan. 

There are not more useful members in a common- 
wealth than merchants. They knit mankind together 
in a mutual intercourse of good offices, distribute 
gifts of nature, find work for the poor, add wealth to 
the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
English merchant converts the tin of his own country 
into gold, and exchanges its wood for rubies. The 
Mohammedans are clothed in our British manufacture, 
and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed with 
the fleeces of our sheep. ^Addison. 



Hi who affects useless singularities has surely a little 
mind.— — Lavater. 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE IRISH 

PEASANTRY. 

No. III. 

Keens and Death Ceremonies. 

The women mix their criesi and clamour fills the fields. 

The warlike wakes continued all the night, 

And funeral games were played at new returning light. 

— Dsroiy. 

''An easy death, and a fine funeral" is a proverbial 
benediction amongst the lower orders in Ireland. 
Throughout life the peasant is accustomed to regard 
the manner and place of his interment as matters of 
the greatest importance ; '' to be decently put in the 
earthy along with his own people/' is the wish mo^t 
frequently and fervently expressed by him. When 
advanced in life, it is usual, particularly with those 
who are destitute and friendless, to deny themselves 
the common necessaries of life, and to hoard up every 
trifle they can collect, for the expenses of their wake 
and funeral. Looking forward to their death as to a 
gala given by them to their acquaintances, every pos- 
sible preparation is made for rendering it, as they 
consider, ''creditable;'* their shroud and burial-dress 
are oftoi provided many years before they arc 
wanted; nor will the owners use these garments 
whilst living, though existing in the most abject state 
of wretchedness and rags. It is not unusual to see 
even the tombstone in readiness, and leaning against 
the cabin-wall, a perpetual Memento mori that must 
meet the eye of its possessor every time he crosses 
his threshold. 

There is evidently a constitutional difference in the 
composition of the English and Irish peasant ; but 
this peculiarity may be more satisfactorily accounted 
for by the prevailing idea with the latter of a futiure 
state being a material one, and subject to wants even 
more urgent than those of this life ! under this im- 
pression, shoes, considered a luxury quite unworthy 
a thought, are believed almost indispensable after 
death, when it is supposed much walking has to be 
performed, probably through rough roads and incle- 
ment weather. The superstitimi evidently proceeds 
from the tenet of purgatory, held by the Romish 
church ; and on this particular, the general belief of 
the Irish peasantry is somewhat at variance with the 
representations of their pastors : the priest describes 
it as a place of fire, but the people imagine it to be 
a vast and dreary extent, strewed with sharp Intones, 
and abounding in thorns and brambles. 

The attachment to particular burial-places arises 
from the same cause ; and the anxiety amongst the 
vulgar to be interred with their relatives, bestows even, 
on death a feeling of social interest A remarkable 
instance occurred some time since. An old beggar- 
woman, who died near the city of Cork, requested 
that her body might be deposited in White Church 
burial-ground. Her daughter, who was without the 
means to obtain a conveyance, determined herself to 
undertake the task, and, having procured a rope, she 
fastened the coffin on her back, and, after a tedious 
journey of more than ten miles, fulfilled her mother's 
request. ' 

Separate interests (as in the case of marriage) often 
cause disputes at Minerals ; and as no acknowledged 
rule exists in such cases, a battle usually ends the 
dissension, and the corpse is borne away in triumph 
by the victorious party to a cemetery perhaps twenty 
miles distant from that originaUy intended. 

I remember once overhearing a contest between a 
poor man and his wife, respecting the burial of their 
infant. The woman wished to have the child laid 
near some of her own relations, which the husband 
strongly opposed^ concluding her attachment to her 
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friends was superior to her love for him | but he was 
soon convinced by his wife's arg;ament, that as her 
sister had died in child-birth only a few days pre- 
vious, she would afford their poor infant suck, which 
nourishment it might not have, if buried elsewhere. 

Another melancholy instance of superstition oc- 
curred in the case of a woman, who presented several 
bef^ars with a loaf and porringer, that her deceased 
child might not want a porringer or bread in the 
next world She accounted for her knowledge of the 
wants of an after-state, by saying that a very good 
man, who used to have occasion^ trances, in which 
it was known his soul left his body and became fami- 
liar with disembodied spirits, returning to its former 
habitation after a short absence, told her, on his re- 
covery from one of these fits, that children, dying at 
an early age, whose parents* neglect deprived them of 
the use of a porringer, were obhged io lap milk out 
of their hands ; whilst others. Who were provided in 
life with one, had a similar article prepared for their 
comfort in a future state -, and " now," continued the 
woman, as she bestowed her last loaf and porringer 
on a mendicant, ** my mind is at ease, for my poor 
. child is as happy as the best of them.'* 

Many other anecdotes of the same nature might 
be related, but these are sufficient for the purpose of 
illustration. 

The belief also of a similarity between spiritual and 
mortal existence extends, not merely to necessities, 
but to points of etiquette. 

It is a general opinion amongst the lower orders, 
that the last buried corpse has to perform an office 
like that of " Fag" in our public schools by the junior 
boy, or at a regimental mess by the youngest officer; 
and that the attendance on his churchyard com- 
panions is only relieved by the interment of some 
other person. The notion may seem too absurd, yet 
serious consequences have sometimes resulted from 
it; and an instance comes within my recollection 
where two funerals, proceeding to the same burial- 
ground, arrived within view of each other a short 
distance from their place of destination. Both im- 
mediately halted, and a messenger was mutually 
despatched to demand precedence ; their conference 
terminated in blows, and the throng on both sides 
forsaking the coffins, rushed forward, when a furious 
contest ensued, in which some lives were lost. 

It is a prevalent notion that the ghost of a stranger 
is seldom well received by the ancient possessors of a 
churchyard, particularly if it has long been reserved 
to a clan or sept, when the cuggeriegh, or intruder, is 
sadly annoyed by his associates. There is in this a 
strange variation between life and death in the Irish 
character, as the trait of hospitality towards strangers 
is proverbially predominant while living. 

When priests, or others noted for their sanctity, 
die, their graves are resorted to for some of the clay, 
which is mingled with water, and drunk for the cure 
of various diseases. 

The wake of a corpse is a scene of riot rather than 
of mourning. The body lies exposed in the coffin for 
two or three nights previous to interment, surrounded 
by many candles, and with the face uncovered. To 
avert misfortune arising from the death of the heads 
of fomilies, when a man dies his head is placed at 
the foot of the bed ; but women are allowed to re* 
main in the usual position. In the evening a general 
assembly of the neighbours takes place, when they 
are entertained with whiskey, tobacco, and snuff. On 
these occasions songs are sung and stories related, 
while the younger part of the company beguile the 
time with various games and sports, such as blind- 
man's buff, or hunt the slipper. Dancing, or rather 



running in a ring, round an individual, who performs 
various evolutions, is also a common amusement* 
and four or five young men will sometimes, for the 
diversion of the party, blacken their faces, and go 
through a regular series of gestures with sticks, not 
unlike those of the English moms-dancers. 

An Irish funeral-procession will present to the 
English traveller a very novel and singular aspect. 
The coffin is carried on an open hearse, with a canopy 
supported by four pillars. It is adorned with several 
devices in gold, and drawn by four horses, and is, 
perhaps, more impressive to the beholder than the 
close caravan-like conveyance used in England. But 
in Ireland what is gained in solemnity by this prin- 
cipal feature, is suddenly destroyed by the incongruity 
of the rest of the train, generally composed of a few 
postchaises, the drivers in their daily costume of a 
long great coat and slouched hat. In addition to 
these, I have seen a gig in which the clergyman (I 
imagine, by his being equipped in a white scarf and 
hat-band) drove a friend -, afterwards came a crowd 
of persons of all descriptions on foot. No noise, no 
lamentations were to be heard j but the figure in the 
flowing white scarf brandishing his whip, gave it very 
much the effect of an electioneering procession. 

The open hearse is common throughout Ireland, 
and that used by the poorer classes becomes perfectly 
grotesque, from the barbarous paintings of saints and 
angels with which it is bedizened. The concourse of 
persons who attend the funeral of an opident farmer, 
or a resident landlord, is prodigious. Not only those 
to whom the deceased was known, but every one who 
meets the procession, turns to accompany it, let his 
haste be ever so great, for a mile or two, as it is ac- 
counted unlucky, or unfriendly, to neglect doing so. 

The funeral of a gentleman acknowledged as the 
head of a clan (now an event of rare occurrence, and 
almost solely confined to the county Kerry) is one of 
those sights it is impossible to behold without feeling 
sublime sensations. The vast multitude, winding 
through some romantic defile, or trailing along the 
base of a wild mountain, while the chorus of the 
death-song, coming fitfully upon the breeze, is raised 
by a thousand voices. On a closer view, the aged 
nurse is seen sitting on the hearse beside the coffin, 
with her body bent over itj her actions dictated by 
the most violent grief, and her head completely en- 
veloped in the deep hood of her lai^e cloak, which 
falls in broad and heavy folds, producing altogether a 
most mysterious and awful figuie. At every cross- 
road, such roads being considered symbolic of their 
faith, there is a general halt; the men uncover their 
heads, and a prayer is offered up for the soul of their 
departed chief. 

The Irish funeral howl is notorious, and although 
this vociferous expression of grief is on the decline, 
there is still, in the less civilized parts of the country, 
a strong attachment to the custom, and many may 
yet be found who are keeners, or mourners, for the 
dead by profession. 

In the fourth volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, the musical notation of one of 
these lamentations may be seen ^ and Dr. O'Brien, 
in his Irish Dictionary, describes the keen as — "a cry 
for the dead, according to certain loud and mournful 
notes, and verses, wherein the pedigree, land, pro- 
perty, generosity and good actions of the deceased 
person and his ancestors, are harmoniously recounted, 
in order to excite pity and compassion in the hearers, 
and to make them sensible of their great loss in the 
death of the person whom they lament." 

Having a curiosity to hear the Keen more dis- 
tinctly sung than over a corpse, when it is accom- 
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panied by ^ wild wd iiu^rti^ate uproar as a chorus, 
I procured aii elderly woman, who was renowned for 
her skill in keening, to recite for me some of these 
dirges. This woman, i^ose name was Harrington, 
led a wandering kind of life, travelling from cottage 
to cottage about the countiy, and though, in fact, 
subsisting on charity, found every where not merely 
a welcome, but had numeroua invitations, on account 
of the vast store of Irish yerses she had collected, 
and could repeat Her memory was indeed extra- 
ordinary; and the clearness, quickness, and elegance 
with which «he translated from the Irish into English, 
though onable to read or write, is (alwost incredible. 
Before ahe eommmcBd rq>eating, d»e mumbled for a 
short time, pnobably the beginning of each atajotzja, 
to assure herself of the arrao^ment, With her eyes 
closed, rocking h^ body backwards and forwards, as 
if keeping time to the measure of the verse. .She 
then beg^n in a kixid of whining recitative, but Bfi 
she proceeded, and as tha composition requirved ibt, 
her voice assunied a variety of de«p and fine tones, 
and the energy with which many passages were de* 
livered, proved her perfect compvdiension and strong 
feeling of the subject, but her eyes alVays continued 
shut, perhaps to poevent interru]^tion to her thou^its. 
From several ke^is which I took down from this 
woman's dictation, I select the following; it Will, 
doubtless, appear to the English reader an odd com- 
oination of <he sublime and vulgar. It was composed 
on Sir Richard Cqx, the historian, who died in 1733 ; 
the first verae presents a curioua picture ai Iridi 
hospitality. 

" My love and darling, though I never was in your 
kitchen, yet I have heard an exact account of it. The 
brown roast meat continually eeming fmm the ire; the 
black boilers coniinuaily boiliog ; t&e cock of the beer- 
barrel for ever running ; and if even a aoore oi men came 
in, no person would inquire their business ; but tbey would 
give them a place at your table, and let them eat what they 
pleased, nor would they bring a bill in the morning to them. 

" My love and friend, I dreamed through ray morning 
slumbers, that your castI9*fell into decay, and that no 
person remained in it. The birds sung sweetly no longer, 
nor were there leaves mwa the bushes ; all was silence and 
decay I — ^the dream told me that our beloved man was lost 
to us — that the noble horseman was gone ! the renowned 
Squire Cox I 

*' My love and darling, you were nearly related to the 
Lord of Clare, and to O'Donovan of Bawnlehan ; to Cox 
with the blue eyes and to Townsend of White Court 
This is the appointed day for your funeral, and yet I see 
none of them ooming to place even a green sod over you." 

Keens are also a medium through which the dis- 
alfected circulate their mischievous ppnciples, and 
this they do without much attempt at concealment, 
the Irish language being a sufficient doak for the 
e^preAsion of seditious sentiments ; few, if any, of 
the gentry being acquainted with it. 

Those criminals whose lives have been forfeited in 

^e cause of rebellion, derive no small consolation 

from the idea of martyrdom, which th^ fondly imagine 

they have attained, and in this they are encouraged 

by the popular voice, apostrophizing their shade as 

that of an hero and a patriot. Their countrymai 

are called upon to revenge their death, and to recover 

the estates of their Milesian ancestors, whose apirit 

has alone descended to them -, on that apirit and 

what it will achieve, many verses are bestowed. 

It is compared to the mountain-eagle, that even in 

bondage, the hand of strangers could not tame ; to 

the mountain-torrent, that would suddenly burst 

forth with overwhelming inundation, and destroy the 

lands where the cold-hearted Saxons, as they call 

them, revelled. 

[Abridged from Croftok Croksr's R4$eMrehM in the South 
of Ireland.} 



PROPER MODES OF TAKING EXERCISE. 
NoTWiTBSTANniNO the manifiest advantages arising 
from the practice of taking regular exercise, in order 
to be beoi&ciai it must h» resorted to whei^ th^ 
system is aiiflSriently vigorous to be able to ineet it, 
and has been gradually prepvad jto undergo the 
fatigues attendant on it 

Dr. Combe remaiki# ia his Fhywhgy i^pUed to 
Health, that,.— 

In Summer, walking exeursions to the Highlands of 
Seodand are common aiaeng the youth of our eities, and 
when proportiooed in .e;itent tp |he constitution and previous 
habit# of the individual, not^g emu bs meie advantageous 
and delightful. But not a season passes in which health 
is not sacrificed and life lost, by young men imprudently 
exceeding their natural powers, and undertaking journeys 
for which they are totally unfitted. It is no unusual thing 
for youth, still weak from rapid ffrovlh, and perhaps accus- 
tomed to the desk, to set out in high spiritSt at the rate of 
twenty-ftve or ^rty jaijlas a day, oq a walking /excursion, 
and to come home so jnuch wor^ out and debilitated that 
they never recover. Even a single day of excessive fatigue 
will sometimes suffice to interrupt growth, and produce 
permanent bad health. Many young men hurry en the 
premature developement of eonsumption by excessive 
fatigue during the shooting season, in asses vhere, by 
prudent management they naigbt have escaped it for years, 
if not altogether. The prmcijuie of not exceeding the poini 
at which exercise promotes nutrition and increases strength, 
will serve as a safe guide on all occasions, and indicate the 
rate at which it may be extended. Old sportsmen know 
the rule by experience, and generally prepare themselves 
for the moors, by several weeks of pmvious training. The 
science and judgment which iba-hunters 4i»p^y i|^ pre- 
paring their horses for their future exertions in coursing 
are well known, an4 mi^ht be still more usefully applied 
by their riders, to the traming of their own families. 

Aitter many very judicious remarks on ^Iffisrejxt 
kinda of exercise. Dr. C. condndea that divi^on of 
his subject with a jcase^ which affords an extremely 
apposite iliuatration of almost iS¥6ry one of them. 
Ihe particulars were furnished to him by a young 
friend, who, at the time of his experiment, was about 
seventeen years of age, and growing rapidly. 

^fter having passed the Winter, closely engaged in a 
sedentary profession, and unaccustomed to much exercise, 
he was induced, by the beauty of returning Spring, to 
dedicate a day to seeking enjoyment in a country excursion ; 
and for that purpose set off one mornine in the month of 
May, 'without previous preparation, to wuk to Haddingtdu, 
by way of North Berwick, a distance of thirty-four miles. 
Being at the time entirely unacquainted with physiology, 
he was not aware that the power of exerting tne muscles 
depended in any degree upon the previous mode of life ; 
but thought that if a man was once able to walk thirty 
miles, be must necessarily ^continue to possess the same 
power, under all circumstances, while youth and health 
remained. The nervous stiijiaulus arising from his escape 
from the desk, and from the expected delights of the ex- 
cursion, carried him briskly and pleasantly over the ground 
for the first twelve miles, but then naturally began to 
decrease. Unfortunately, the next part of the road lay 
through a dull, monotonous, and sandy tract, presenting 
no object of interest to the mind, and no varie4^ (^ any 
des4»iption ; so that the mental stimulus^ already greatly 
impaired in intensity, became still weaker. Being alone, 
his intellect and feelings could not be excited by the plea- 
sure of companionship and conversation ; weariness conse 
quently increased at every fit«p: and long before his arrive, 
at North Berwick (twenty-five miles), 'every vestige of 
ecjoyment had di^appeamid, time. seemed Jto move at a 
marvellously tardy pace* and every mile appeared double in 
length.* 

Not being aware that excessive exercise, without a suc- 
ceeding period of repose, is equally unfavourable to sleep 
and digestion, and having a lively recolleodon of the plea- 
sure and refreshment consequent upon eating a good 
dinner with an appetite whetted bv a proper degree of 
bodily labour in the open air, he looked forward with con- 
fidence to some recompense and consolation for his toils 
when dinner should make its aopearanoe. In this, how 
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eft er, be iras doubly disappointed ; fbr, fbm having statted 
with too light a breakfast, and walked so far, his digestive 
organs were, in common with every part of his System, so 
much impaired, that he looked upon the viands placed 
before him almost without appetite ; and as they wefd in 
fhemsdVe^ not remarkably nutritive or digestible, he in- 
fringed still further on that condition of muscular dcfion 
which consists in a Aill supply of nourishing arterial blood, 
made from plenty of nutritious food, — a condition which I 
have stated;to be essential, especially in ybuth and dttfing 
growth. 

After a rest of two hours, and taking a moderate allow- 
ance of wine, which, however, he says^ * seetned to have 
lost its ancient virtue of imparting cheerfulness to thd 
human heart,* he set out to complete the remaining ten 
miles to Haddington. The 6ouhtr^ waS more beautiful and 
varied, but the charms of natttre had, by this time, loSi all 
attractions, for our pedestrian was no^ wholly occupied itl 
counting the tedious miles yet to be traversed, and in 
making a pious vow that this pteasiire excursion^ Ihough 
liot the flrst, should certainlv be the last in his lifS f 
Being redticed to the utmost decree of exhaustion^ it 
required an extraordinary effort to persevere; but at 
last he arrive at Haddington, in a state of excfittsite 
misery. Unabte td read from fatigue, ktid having nobody 
to converse with, he sought refugef in bed at an ^titiy 
hour, in the expectation that 'tired Nature's sweet re- 
storer, balmv sleep,' would visit his ctrach and bring, hi rti 
relief. But he tossed atid thmbled incessantly till fotit in 
the morning, a period 6f s^ven hoUrs, dfiet whieh sleep 
came on. Next day my youthful friend retlirned hOtae irt 
the stflge-eoach, wiser at least, if not the happier, fot hi$^ 
pleasure excursion; and now mak(*d (he observation, that 
if he had been instructed in the least d^igre^ in the nattire 
of the human constitution, he i/pMld. never fof a nwmerit 
have efatertained att expectation of enjoyment frotri li pro- 
ceeding 80 utterly in defiance of all the latins of exercise, 
as that of which h& f^aped the uripalfitable fruits. He 
adds justly, that the number of fating men ;VhO suffef in 
a similar way is by ntf hieaM small, and that h^ has reason 
to be thankfhl that he has not, like sbfue of hts companions, 
carried his trflnsgressio^ so ikf liti perraariently to irijute 
health. Of eten sacriflee lif^i 

(Combe's Physiology applied to Health.'] 



A COtJNTRY SUNDAY. 

I AM lilways very well pleased vrith a country Sunday, 
and thitiki if keying holy the seventh day were only 
a humttn histitdtioii, it lAfotdd be the best method that 
could have been thought of for the polishing jind 
civilizing of mankind. It is certain the country 
people would soon degenerate into a kind of savages 
and barbarians, were there not such frequent returns 
of a stated time, in which the whole village- meet 
together with their best faces, and in their cleanliest 
habits, to converse with ene another upon indifferent 
subjects, hear their duties eitplained to them, and 
join together in adoration of the Supfeiiie Being«'»>^ 
Addison. 



"Wb shall be enabled to tuppo^ whti patliffl^^ the aiilatiiiiiw 
and trials of life, if We place our firm trttti Hfid Mnftd«he0 
in God, and reflect on the deliteranees he has Wtoughij fltfd 
the blessings he has bestowed, on his iMihful fl€ttabii| ifl 
all ages of the world. The same sentilfltfHt II expressed 
in many of the Psalms. In the fifth terse «f the i^ibhty- 
seventh Psalm, the Psalmist says, " 1 nave ebnsidered the 
days of old, the years of ancient timed f and he continues 
in the sixth, " I call to remembrance my song in the night j 
I commune with my own heart, and my spirit maketh dili- 
gent search.**-— Cr^Mifl^Aom Rectory, 



Thkre is no security in a good disposition, if the stlpi>ort 
of good principles, (that is to say, of Religion, of Christian 
faith,) be wanting. It may be soured by misfortunes, it 
may be corrupted by wealth; it may be blighted by needi- 
ness ; it may lose all its original brightness ; if destitute 
of that support. — Th0 Doc$or» 



CASSAVA AOT) TAWOCA. 



TilPioCA is made from a kind of starchy which comes 
from the meal of the Cassava roOts--^Iatropha M«« 
nihot, Moneeeia Monad^lphia. Cassava is very 
plentiful in Sotltii Anjerica, a<td in the eastern pat t 
Cf{ Metico: the Indians of South America &re said 
to live on it almost entirety. Cassava requires a 
rich, dry soil, bcrt; is easily cultivated. It rises to the 
hei^t df from fotir to six feet^ with a slender, woody, 
kfiotted stalk. The ruaUi bare a sUght resemblance 
to parsneps : thev are fourteen and fifteen inches long, 
Atta in the midale fettr or five inches thick. After 
these ^oots are dug from the ground^ the rind is 
peeled oi^ and they are washed clean^ and then 
grated or groHnd. The soft ground pulp falls into a 
trongh. This green juice is poisonous j — if cattle or 
poiiltry drink it, they soon swell and die. Yet 
only a few hours* exposure to the sun makes all poison 
evaporate, so that the liquor is not hurtful : the juice 
and pulp are separated by putting the ground mass 
into bags, and pressing it. The ptdp is dried in cakes 
dn A hot beftrth. The Indians poison their arrows 
with the ffesh juice of the Cassava. 



tHfi fiCONOMY Of TREES. 
The economy of trees, plants, and vegetables, is a curiouSr 
subject of inquiry^ and in all of th«mi we may trace the 
hand of a benefieent Creator. The same cai« which He 
has bestowed on his creatures, is extended to plants; this 
is remarkably the case with respect to hollies : the odges of 
the leaves are provided with strong, sharp spines, as high 
up as they are within the reach of cattle ; above that heigLt 
the leaves are generally smooth, the protecting spines 
being no longer necessary^ — Jbssb. 

"O feader! hast tho:n eter stood to see 

The holly (fee? 
The eye that eontemplates it Well pefceites 

Its glossy leaves; 
Ordered by an Intelligence so wise 
As might confound an atheis^*!{ sophistries. 
Below a circling fence its l^lves are seen, 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound; 
But, as they grow where nothing is to fear. 
Smooth and unarm'd the pointless leaves appear." 

SoUTIItY, 



THE USEFUL ARTS. No. XXV. 

Animals op the ChasBj continued. 

Ttts Myopotamos bonariensis, or Coypou,* is an animal hold- 
ing an iniefmedlate place between the Rat-tribe and the 
tleatef< It is a nativeof the provincesof Chili, Buenos Ayres, 
and Taeuman^ liting in the neighbourhood of water^ and 
feediti^ on t^etttble ibod. In iu manners and habits, it 
resembles the Beaver, burfbwlng in tie banks and swimming 
perf^otlf irell, for which iOtion its broad, webbed, hind feet 
tdmjfably adapt it: it is rather less than the Beaver. Like 
the Beater^ the Coypotl has two kinds of hair, the longer 
wAng of a reddish hue, Which gives the general colour to 
the animtil, the shorted and finer being of an ash colour. 
The ftif )« efttensitely used in hat^making, and is known 
in commdfte tiftdef the name of tf^tria, which is the 
Spattlsh name for the Ofctef, the ht of which that of the 
Gonxti is supposed to resemble. 

Though it IS only the skin of the Silver Fox that is 
highly pfi2ed by European ladies a^ an ornamental fur, yet 
most of the numerous species of Fojl of the northern regions, 
have a coat that is useful on many occasions ; they hence 
cohstitttte a regular object of ehase in the hunting districts 
of America, ho. 

One of the least valuable for its fur, is the common 
Arctic fox, which is found in the most northern countries 
which have as yet been explored ; but as its flesh is eatable, 
the Esquimaux take it in a trap ingeniously constructed. • 
It if a eifcular hut^ built of stone si and arched over, having 
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a square aperture left in the top, but closed in every other 
part This opening is covered up b^ means of slips of 
whalebone fixed to the stones, and having their ends point- 
ing to the middle; these immediately yield to any weight, 
and will allow it to fell into the trap and then recover their 
position; the contrivance is concealed by a little snow or 
earth, scattered on the whalebone. By placing the bait so 
that the Fox must step on this yielding floor, he is pre- 
cipitated into the chamber beneath, from whence he cannot 
escape; and several may be thus taken in succession. 

Other traps are made by the same people, which kill the 
Fox by causmg a large stone to fall upon him when he pulls 
at the bait. 

In the more southern regions, the common Fox is tak^n 
for its fiir in different kinds of traps, among which the 
form used in England to take, or rather to deter trespassers, 
called steel- traps^ is much employed. The animal is so 
cautious, that the trap, of whatever kind it may be, must 
be carefully concealed, and the odour of the hunter disguised 
by rubbing the trap with assa-foetida, castoreum, or other 
strongly-scented substance. 

The Black, or 5i7t;^r Fox, is a rare variety, there being 
seldom more than four or five taken at any one station 
during the season, though the hunters have recourse to all 
their art to capture them. The fur is thicker and finer 
than that of any other variety, and is generally of a black 
colour, rendered hoary or silvery by an admixture of hairs 
white at the upper end. It is stated, that formerly the 
skin of one of these animals was sold for its weight in 
gold! At present it fetches six times the price of any 
other fur, except, in proportion to their size, those of the 
Sable and Ermine. 

The Ermine, or Stoat (Mustela erminea), has been 
so long celebrated for its delicate fur, that its name has 
oecome a figurative expression for anything of great purity ; 
and several fabulous stories have been told of it, such as 
that it prefers death to soiling its coat by passing through 
any dirty place, and that the hunters availed themselves of 
this delicacy to capture the animal, by surrounding its 
haunt with mud, &c. It is larger than the Common Weasel, 
but otherwise resembles that animal in every respect; and 
the Ermine, when in its Summer dark coat, is easily mis- 
taken for a Weasel. The Stoat is common to all northern 
regions, and is hunted in the same manner and by the same 
persons as the following. 

The Sable, (Mustela zibelUna, J The fur of this animal 
IS most prized when it is of an uniform dark colour, ap- 
proaching to black; and a single skin of such a quality, if 
in fine condition, will sell for from ten to twelve pounds : the 
commoner kinds are much lighter on the throat and under 
parts, and have whitish spots round the neck. The Sable 
is an intelligent animal, like the rest of its congeners, and 
capable of being domesticated. It inhabits woody districts. 



especially forests of fir, of all the northern regions, and 
lives in holes of trees: it hunts during the night, and 
preys on all small animals and birds, and occasionally eats 
vegetable food: in size it equals the common Marten, being 
about eighteen inches long. The coldest and most dreary 
regions of nortn-eastern Asia and the adjacent islands, are 
the principal habitats of the Sable ; it is there that the 
chase of this animal is followed on the most systematic and 
extensive plan. 

The hunters having assembled at the place of meeting, 
form themselves into parties of firom five to ten or more, 
each having a leader or captain ; they carry provisions and 
means of cooking, and such other necessaries as may 
enable them to pass the Winter in these remote and frozen 
districts. When a party arrives at the hunting-ground 
chosen for it, huts are built, and the hunters wait till the 
frost sets in ; the season when the Sables are in their 
highest perfection, being the months of December, January, 
and February. 

In penetrating into the woods, the hunters mark the 
trees to enable them to trace their way back again ; and 
they build huts, well banked up with snow, at intervals on 
their route, to serve as places of rendezvous and shelter 
during storms. At every promising spot they set traps, 
which are either pits, common fall-traps, or else of the fol- 
lowing construction :•» 

A plank is laid horizontally between two trees, having a 
bait set near one end of it ; above, another heavy piece of 
wood is suspended obliquely, one end being just supported 
by an upright post, fi>om the bottom of which, a rod or 
wire proceeds to the bait which is fastened to it; by moving 
the bait the post is disturbed, and allows the upper beam to 
fall on and kill the Sable. 

These stations and traps are visited from time to time to 
take out the prey and re-set the baits ; the hunters, if the 
Sable becomes scarce, trace its foot-prints on the snow to its 
retreats, and set nets over the mouths of their holes, and oflen 
wait for days together for the appearance of the animal. 
It occasionally happens that the hunters' supply of pro- 
visions fail them, or thev lose their way in the interminable 
forests, and afe reduced to the most severe privations, if 
not actually perish*: but such accidents are now of rare 
occurrence, owing to the well-organized arrangements made 
for the purpose of supplying the stations with food. 

• These hardships, undergone by fellow-creatures in administering 
to the '• artificial wanU of luxury," have been a frightful theme of 
lamentation for many writen and travellers, who peem to have for- 
gotten that it is to Uic '* artificial wants of luxury" that man is indebted 
lor most of his knowledge and intellectual superiority. If we were 
to renounce this main-spring to commercial activity and enterprise, 
every state would live m utter ignorance of the rest of the worid, 
unless it arrived at such knowledge by oome stimulus far more pro- 
ductive of misery than the vanity of ladies desirous of obtaining sable 
muffs and tippets. 
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THE ORAKD YIZIEa ENTERTAINING THE OFFICERS OF STATE ON THE THIRD KIQHT OF THE BAMAZAIT* 



The Fast of Ramazan, or the Turkish Lent. 
The SawnCur-Ramazan, or Fast of the Ramazan, is one 
of the most famous rites which are celebrated in the 
religion of the Turks ; the keeping of it is a canonical 
obligation, and, indeed, one of the five fundamental 
points on which Islamism rests, — the others being the 
acknowledgment of one God and his prophet Mo- 
hammed ^ the oflFering up of prayer at stated periods 5 
the bestowing of alms j and the performance, if possi- 
ble, of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The term Ramazan is the name of the eighth Turk- 
ish month, — a period of strict fasting, which may be 
called the Mohammedan Lent, and which is followed 
by the festival of the Bairam, 

The beginning of this fast is coincident with the 
beginning of the new month ) and as the Turkish 
year is lunar, the beginning of the new month 
is determined by the beginning of the new moon, or 
rather by its first appearance in the heavens, because 
the science of the Turkish astronomers has not yet led 
them to calculate the exact time when the moon is in 
conjunction (to use our technical expression), hut 
merely to observe its first appearance afterwards. 
The importance of fixing with precision the exact 
time when the Ramazan is to commence^ renders it 
necessary that the first appearance of the new moon 
which marks its month, should be carefully observed 5 
and grave and rigorous precautions are taken to 
secure an early and correct observation^ The task. 

Vol, VIII. 



indeed, is one which occupies the attention of the 
magistrates in the diflferent cities of the empire, and 
even of the ministers themselves in the capital ; there 
the Muezzins take their station on the minarets of 
the most elevated mosques, and often pass the whole 
night in watching the precise moment of the moon s 
appearance. 

Generally speaking, the testimony of two compe- 
tent witnesses is necessary to constitute a legal proof 
of the new moon's actual appearance ; that testimony, 
however, is decisive, and at the expiration of the ap- 
pointed term of thirty days from the period of the 
observation, the fast may be broken, and the festival 
of the Bairam commenced. 

If the weather be cloudy at the expected time, and 
thus prevent the moon from being generally seen, the 
testimony of one single witness, without distinction of 
sex or condition, who has been fortunate enough to 
discover it, may be received as evidence of the appear - 
ance ; but then it \^ received not as a legal proofs but 
simply as an information. In this case, the fast can . 
not be broken as in the former, at the expiration of 
the thirty days 5 it must be continued till the appear* 
ance of the next moon (of the succeeding month 
Schewal) shall announce with certainty that the time 
for celebrating the Bairam has arrived, and, therefore, 
the period of the fast has terminated. If the appear- 
ance of this second new moon takes place before the 
thirty days have expired,— for instance, at the end of 
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twenty-sevett, twnnty-eight, or twenty-hhlc daVs of 
fasting, the Ramazatt Is still cbttsidered at att end, 
and the deficiency, of one; two, or three days, as the 
case may be, is made up by a Sawmul-caza, or *' fast 
of satisfaction," at some other period of the year, 
according to the pleasure of the individual. 

If it should happen that the cloudiness of the 
'Weather altogether prevents any observation of the 
appearance of the Hew moon, then the Ramazan is 
commenced at the nearest period which can be sub- 
stituted for the true time, that is to say, on the 
thirtieth day of the preceding month, Shaban, as it is 
called. A rectification is effected as soon as possible, 
and the kuasulttiAh thfett fthds t\A HoW ttiatty viAjn 
of fasting he It Itt debk, Attd h&» fttlU to peHforttl ak t 
future t)eHod j ttt how watiy he has already fepent 111 
exercises Of sttt)ferei[^atlOh. If, while the weather is 
cloudy, some mdlvldnal should happen to perceive 
the new hiodn, but his testimonv to tnat effect should 
be rejected by the magistrate, still he himself is bound, 
from the period of Ws observation, ko begitt his ttwn 
fast} and 111 case of his failure so ko do, ne is obliged 
to perform a fast of featlsfackltitt aftctwairds. 

We aw assutied that there is ho fttst Itt the religion 
of any people more rigorous in its ordinances than the 
Turkish Ramazan. To the temper of the stanch 
Mohammedan, it is depicted as trviug In khfe extt^me. 
During khe whole month for which it lasts, so long as 
the sun lingers above the horizon, he is not permitted 
to refresh himself with the least morsel of !bod, the 
least drop of liquor, — or, what is the most grievoti* 
privation of all, — the least ^Vhiff of kobacco ; and the 
very Strict devotee Will not eVett indulge ih the simple 
pleasure which may be derived from the smelling of 
svveet-tecetited flowers. Ihc etceptions kb the Hgotir 
of this rule are carefully limited 5 to ttotte is a dispen- 
sation allowed, fe*cept to children, nurses, Invalids, thfe 
aged, «ind those whd may be ktavelling. Of course, 
the case <if necessity te torovided for; and the man 
who hi near dying from nnnger, is not expected to 
sacrifice bift life to his fast. All, however, »av^ kh^ 
children, who enjoy this exemption, are still bound kd 
some act in the way of a substitute : from the aged 
an almsgiving is required, and from the rest a future 
" fast of satisfaction," which, if the Moslem neglects 
it till the day of his death, he must then supply by a 
liberal donation. The traveller must never avail 
himself of his exemption on the first day of his jour- 
ney, nor unless he is pressed so to do, on any other 3 
and the invalid (except in some specified cases) must 
have had three fits of fever upon him, or be pronounced 
by a Mohammedan physician to be in such a condi- 
tion that his malady will be aggravated, or his reco- 
very retarded, by the observance of the fast. 

Under these trying circumstances, the only re- 
source of the Moslem is in his beads 3 for every Turk 
in a decent condition of life, carries with him a com- 
plete rosary, generally made of date- stones from the 
holy neighbourhood of Mecca. If he be young and 
careless, he contents himself with simply counting 
them, or moving them backwards and forwards 3 if he 
be old and devout, he accompanies the operation with 
the repetition of the *' ninety-nine attributes" which 
the Mohammedan doctors have assigned to the Al- 
mighty. Hours together does he pass in this occupa- 
tion, and in contemplating the slow-moving hand of 
his time-piece, eager for the moment when the lumi- 
nary of the world shall release him from his absti- 
nence, by witiidrawing its irksome orb from his 
sight. * 

There are thnes when the observation of this fast 
is a tn«ich more severe infiictioa than at others 3 for 
as the years of the Mohammedans are lunar, the 



period which is assigned for this penance must gra- 
dually pass through all khe leasbtts of our solar year. 
It might appear sufficiently disagreeable When it falls 
in the Winter 3 but *'its unwelcome intrusion seems 
absolutely invented for the destruction of the Mos- 
lemln species," when the procession of the lunar 
months brings it round to the longest of khe hot days 
of Summer. " It is then," to quote a modern writer, 
" that the Christian, rising after a plenteous meal, if 
he has common prudence, avoids all intercourse 
whatever with the fasting Turk, whose stomach, 
void of everything but sourness and bile, grumbles 
over each chance-medley of the sort as over malice 

^He()tm8y^ Hsei In Anger ak the tnt^pofeed insnlt^ and 
WntS Iks aertmottjr In hikket Invtettlves." All kkavtel- 
iers agi^ id ret>)re$enklng thie iconditlbn ot VtA true 
Mohammedan, during this period df jprivatlon) as one 
wretched in the extreme 3 not a smile t^nliViens his 
countenance, not a pleasant lodk escapes him. '^ He 
is dead to ail the worid," as an American tiaveller 
remarks, " except hlB own appetites-, and to <^« lively 
dandng, eating, drinking, kantlhg^ hearing Qrti^s, 
whom he would most willingly mt Impaded alive, as a 
t)unishment for kheit* presumption in behig hap^v in 
his prestenc^ while he Is hilSerable." 

tt is said khak thts rich and the great contrive to 
soften kh« rigodHl of khift fast by spending the night 
in pleasure, and sleeping 6r sitklhg in listless idleness 
during the greateir part of the day j yet even these 
look vety wretched, BXcd On their divans or at their 
doors, withont their favourite pit)e in kheir mtiH<bhs, 
and ^th no occn^tlon but the listless fingering of 
the beads, tk Is dn kh^ dass of artisans and Wnric- 
men, those living hy the labour of their hands, thak it 
bears with its (hll X(^ight> especially lichen it happietis 
to fall in Summer; then these po^or Uaen mUst enn- 
kinue the whule day at ^9vnrk, pferbat>s lekposed to the 
heat of the sun in their burning dimati^ Without )^r- 
mitting themselves even a glass of wateh 

" I have seen the boatmen «yf Omstantinnplev'* says 
Mr. tMrterv '" lay nu khdr nart almusk fainting' uhder 
the suflx?ring5 buk I heVdr SaW> hevt* Uiiet ^ith any 
one who affirmed to have seen, an instance in which 
they yielded to the temptation of violating the fast." 
.Mr. Carne, who happened to atriv* in Constantinople 
during the Ramazan, gives us an iUastration of the 
same point, from his peifsonai experience. "After 
casting anchor at Buyukdere," he says, " the captain 
procured a boat to carVy us back to Constantinople. 
One Turkish rower only had to pull against a strong 
wind for some miles ; it was most laborious work for 
hin), thoni2;h well paid: it was the fast of the Rama- 
zan 3 and the poor iellow ^inted to his stomach very 
expressively, to signify that he had eaten nothing all 
the day." 

Yet, rigorous Us maybe the penance of this fast, we 
are told that it is supported with the joy " which re- 
ligious zeal and enthusiasm ordinarily inspire;" busi- 
ness is followed with the same activity as in the rest of 
the year (which, in truth, is not very great), and none 
but khe Weak or effeminate exhibit any symptoms 
either real or affected {for here^ too, a little affectation 
is sometimes fashionable), of bodily or mental languor, 
t^e true Mohammedan is, indeed, more scnipulous on 
the strict observance of the Ramazan than on any 
otber point of his religioas practice 3 and well may be 
be SO) for a Voluntary transgression stamps the 
guilty author as an infidel, an apostate, worthy 
of rtie last ^^ishment. The tesctmoay of two conn- 
petent witnesses is stifficient for his condemnation, 
withonk hope Of pardon ; atid wMl this fate in prospect 
hekrt ttieir eyes, few «r none daape openly revile or 
disregard this Iteftdan&rentdl article of their rali(j^OQ. 
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Yet the busy tongue of scandal (or perhaps of 
truth) tells us^ that there are Turks who prefer feast- 
ing to fasting within the forbidden hours> and who 
scruple not in the secresy of solitude, to gratify their 
stomachs at the expense of their consciences. Such 
men are to be found in the upper ranks only ; for 
it is among the lower orders of the people, both in 
Turkey and Persia, t^iat we ave to look for the phief 
support of the Mohammedan religion, and for the 
really zealous observance of its rites and ordinances, 
at the present day. The following extract from 
the pen of a late writer, as well acquainted with 
the habits of the East as any traveller of his age, will 
sc#ve as Qn amusing illustsation of this alleged hypo- 
crisy and backsliding : — 

" Sometimes a demure Mosleroin may be seen look- 
ing anxiously round on all sides to ascertain that he 
is not watched. The moment h^ thinks himself un- 
observed, he turns the comer of some of the Christian 
streets and ascends the infidel hill^'. Led on as it 
were by mere listlessness from one tura to another, 
he still advances, till chance brings him just oppo- 
site a confectioner's or a pastry-cook's shop. Froin 
sheer absence of mind he ind^d s1«ps in, but he 
buys nothing. He only from pure curiosity examines 
the various eatables laid out on the counter. He 
handles, he weighs them, he asks their names, their 
price, and their ingredients. ' What is this ? What 
do you call that? Where does that other come 
from? What huge raisins these are!* Thus dis- 
coursing to while away time, he, by little and little, 
reaches the inner extremity of the shop ; and finding 
himself at the entrance of the recess in which, by 
mere accident, happens to have been set out — as if in 
readiness for some expected visiter — £^ choice collec- 
tion of all that can recruit an exhausted stomach, he 
enters it from mere tl^oughtlessness, and without the 
least intention. Without the least intention also, the 
pastry-cook, the moment he sees his custqmer slink 
into the dainty closet, tpms upon him the key of the 
door, and slips it into his pocket. Perhaps he even 
goes out on a message, and half an hour or so elapses 
ere he remembers his unaccountable act of forgetful- 
ness. He however at last recollects his prisoner, who 
all the while would have made a furious outcry, but 
has abstained, lest he should be unjustly suspected of 
having gone in for the purpose of tasting the forbid- 
den fruits. The Greek unlocks the door with every 
expression of apology and regret ; the Turk walks out 
in high dudgeon, severely rebukes the vender of cakes, 
and returns home weaker with inanition than ever. 
But when the pastry-cook looks into his recess, to 
put things in order, he finds, by a wonderful piece of 
magic, the pies condensed into piastres, and the sugar- 
plums into sequins." 

But whatever may be the strictness or the sincerity 
with which this fast is kept during the appointed term 
of the day, there is no question as to the anxiety 
which all entertain to readi the end of it, and to hear 
the welcome announcement of the sun's departure. 

There are some who pass the greater part of the 
nights of the Ramazan in prayer j and it is for these 
that the mosques are left open and splendidly illumi- 
nated both within and without. But the mass of the 
people spend the time in feasting and recreation. On 
their account the coffee-houses and cook-shops are 
allowed to remain open all night. In private houses, 
an entertainment, called Iftar, follows close ^upon the 
proclamation of sunset; and another repast takes place 
the next morning, about half an hour before sunrise, 
which is named Imsak, because it forms a preparation 
for the renewal of the fast. The nights of the Rama- 
• On which stands Pera, the quarter of the franks, or Europeans. 



zan are also the season in which the grand vizier is 
accustomed to entertain the different officers of the 
state, — to give his " ministerial dinners," as we should 
say; these are regulated with the nicest attention to 
etiquette, beginning, on the third pight of the month, 
with the ministers and great officers of the Porte, and 
continuing till the twenty-fifth in the order determined 
by ancient usage, according to the rank of the parties 
invited. There is no feasting on the first night of the 
month, because as the civil day of the Mpharomedans 
begins with the setting of the sun, that 'night is not 
preceded by any period of feasting, ueithey is there any 
on the second. 

The contrast between the days and nights of the 
Turkish Ramazan cannot fail to be highly amusing to 
the stranger. Mr. M'Farlane has depicted it vividly 
in his description of the scene which the town of 
Bergamo (the Jincient Pergawos) in Asia Minor, pre- 
sented at that season, in the year 1828. "The Turk- 
ish quarter of the town," he says, " was very dqll in 
the day-tin^e ; half the shops were shut up, — few but 
the poorer Turks were abroad, or if you met an 
effeudi, he seemed gloomy and unsociable. No 
sooner, however, had the evening-gun fired, than the 
Sfcene became gay and animated. The bazaars were 
lighted up, the cook-shops thrown open, the coffee- 
houses ci*owded, pipes lit, ^nd something Uke good- 
humour revived. Strapping fellows were seen stalk- 
ing from the kibabjia with their smoking dinner; 
from better houses issued savoury odours of roasting 
aud frying; everywhere you saw signs that the Mos- 
lemius were indenvnit'ying tliemselves for the fast of 
the day with the feast pi' the night. At a later hour 
after the repast, the coffee-houses and the bazaars 
were well filled : some groups gathered round an 
itinerant talc-teller, on b<?uchcs in the open air, all 
smoking their chibouks, or jndulgiflg in the rarer de- 
light of a Narghile' (v. a tor- pipe). 

It is during the niglUs of the Ramazan, that these 
MeddahSy or story-tellersi, meet with the greatest 
encouragement; the grave Turks thpn condescend to 
relax from their dignity, and indulge in hearty bursts 
of laughter and applause. 

Qur engraving is a scene from the first of the 
grand vizier's " ministerial dinners," or that which 
he gives on the third night of the Ramazan to the 
chief ministers and officers of the Porte, namely, the 
Kehaya Bey, the Reis Effendi, and the Tschavousch- 
Baschy, the three secretaries of state, and the two 
Tezkeredjys, or masters of requests. The repast 
takes place in a very famous apartnient called the 
ArZ'Odassy, or Hall of Audience, where the guests are 
seated round a circular table placed at one ^ngle of 
the sofa. There is a second table in the other angle, 
at which are seated three ministers of inferior rank, 
a sort of under- secretaries. To all these guests, ac- 
cording to their rank, presents of watches, gold boxes, 
furs, and even jewels, are made by the officers of the 
vizier in the name of their master. 



It is interesting to notice how some minds seem almost to 
create themselves, springing up under every disadvantage, 
ami working their solitary but irresistible way through a 
thousand obstacles. Nature seems to delight in disappoint- 
ing the assiduities of art, with which it would rear dulness 
to*maturity ; and to glory in the vigour and luxuriance ot' 
her chance productions. She scatters the seeds of genius 
to the winds, and though some may perish among the stony 
places of the world, and some may be choked by the thorns 
and brambles of early adversity, yet others will now and 
then strike root even in the clefts of the rock, struggle 
bravely up into sunshine, and spread over_tlieir sterile 
birth-place all the beauties of vegetation. — Washington 
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vTHE TONGUE OF THE CHAMiELEON. 
In Vol. III., p. 72, we gave a short description of the 
Chamaeleon; we now present a detailed account of 
the structure of the Tongue of this singular reptile, 
for the substance of which we are indebted to a paper 
in the Transactions of the Irish Society y by John Houl- 
ston, Esq. Our engravings represent the tongue in a 
state oi rest, and when engaged in securing a fly. 
The manner in which the taking its prey is effected is 
thus described. 
''When a fly so maimed as not to be able to 
escape, but still sufficiently vigorous to move 
its legs and wings, was so placed that its 
fluttering might attract the Chameleon's 
attention, the animal advanced slowly until 
within tongue's reach of it, then steadying 
itself like a pointer, sometimes stretching 
out its tail, sometimes fixing it against an 
adjacent body, and directing both eyes 
steadfastly on the prey, it slowly opened its 
mouth, and suddenly darted forth its tongue, 
which, advancing in a straight 4ine, seldom 
failed of striking with its glutinous cupped 
extremity the object aimed at*. But even 
when the point happened to err, the prey 
did not always escape, sometimes adhering 
to the sides of the tongue. The tongue thus 
laden then retired into the mouth, but some- 
what more tardily than in its advance. 
When projected, the tongue acquired a 
thickness equal to the largest swan- quill, and 
a length not less sometimes than six or 
seven inches. Its consistence I attempted 
on one occasion to ascertain, by catching it 
between my fingers, when it imparted the 
feel of an elastic body, yielding slightly 
when pressed on, and springing back in- 
stantly to its former state as soon as the 
pressure was removed. The experiment only 
caused a short delay in its progress, but 
neither altered its form or course, nor un- 
fastened the prey from its extremity. 

"The tongue is probably the sole agent 
of the Chamaeleon in obtaining its food. 
Flies have often rested on its body, and 
though it has looked wistfully at them, it had 
no means of taking them. I have frequently 
observed them on its very lips, without 
any attempt being made to seize them. 
Even when placed before it, if not sufficiently 
distant to afford room for the necessary 
evolution of the tongue, the Chamaeleon was 
under the necessity of retiring for the purpose." 
If the fly happened to be on a flat surface, so 
placed as to oblige the creature to 
direct its tongue perpendicularly 
against the surface, the cupped ex- 
tremity would adhere for a short 
time, in the same manner as a 
child's leather sucker does to a 
stone. But the animal seemed most 
annoyed when seizing a fly on the 
sides of its cage, which was made of 
paper, the down of the paper stick- 
ing to the mucus on the tongue. On 
one occasion, when two Chamaeleons 
attempted, at the same moment, to catch a fly placed 
between them, their tongues struck against each other, 
and remained connected for a short time. 
*. As it is natural to expect, in animals natives of 
warm climates, the presence of heat and sunshine 

* The ton^e of the Chamieleon is covered with a glutinous 
liqmd. secreted by .a gland vrhich is placed near its extremity. /- 
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seemed necessary to render them sufficiently active to 
secure their prey ; when cold or sickly they seemed 
unequal to the effort. When irritated, and the reptile 
was very subject to anger, its tongue, as well as its 
skin, gave evidence of the same excitement, and it 
sweUed out prodigiously in the throat. 

It was formerly supposed that the Chamaeleon's 
tongue was directed to its prey by the action of a 
series of muscles j but the dissections of Mr. Houl- 
ston show that the cause of its extension is the injec- 
tion of a quantity of blood into the organ, and not, 
as in the case of the tongue of a woodpecker, by 
the direct aid of muscular cords. 

The examination of the structure of this crea- 
ture's tongue is sufficient, at the first glance, to dis- 
prove the common error, as to the abstinence of the 
Chamaeleon. This error was not simply confined to 
uneducated persons, but was believed by philoso- 
phers and naturalists. A writer in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and one who 
examined many Chamaeleons for the purpose of 
clearing up this point, positively denies that their 
tongue had any projectile power at all ; and he gravely 
says, that nothing he had observed of the animal 
could iuduce him to change his opinion, " that air 
and the sun's rays are its only nutriment." 
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THE RESULTS OF /f RAVELLING, 
If life be short, not so to many rf us are its days 
and its hours. When the blood slumbers in the 
veins, how often do we wish that the earth would 
turn faster on its axis, that the sun would rise and 
set before it does ; and to escape from the night of 
time, how many follies, how many crimes are com- 
mitted ! 

Now in travelling we multiply events, and inno 
cently. -We set out, as it were, on our adventures, 
and many are those that occur to us, morning, 
noon, and night. The day we come to a place 
which we have long heard and read of, — and in 
Italy we do so continually, — it is an era in our lives ; 
and from that moment the very name calls up a 
picture. How delightfully too does the knowledge 
flow in upon us, and how fast? Would he who sat 
in a corner of his library, poring over books and 
maps, learn more, or so much, in the time, as he 
who, with his eyes and his heart open, is receiving 
impressions all day long from the things themselves ? 
How accurately do they arrange themselves in our 
memory 5 — towns, rivers, mountains! and in what 
living colours do we recall the dresses, manners, and 
customs of the people ? Our sight — one of the noblest 
of our senses — " fills the mind with most ideas, 
converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues longest in action without being tired." 
Our sight is on the alert when we travel, and its 
exercise is then so delightful, that we forget the pro- 
fit in the pleasure. Like a river that gathers, that 
refines as it runs, like a spring that takes its course 
through some rich vein of mineral, we improve, and 
imperceptibly, — not in the head only, but also in the 
heart. Our prejudices leave us, one by one. Seas 
and mountains are no longer our boundaries. We 
learn to love, and esteem, and admire beyond 
them. Our benevolence extends itself with our 
knowledge. And must we not return better citizens 
than we went ? For the more we become acquainted 
with the institutions of other countries, the more 
highly must we value our own. Rogers. 



A WISE man knows his own ignorance, a fool thinks hoj 
knows everything ' ' / 
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THE LATE DR. BURTON. 
The growing anxiety with which everything con- 
nected with Religion and the Church is regarded at 
the present moment^ and the value which is properly 
attached to the exertions of those who are labouring 
to promote her real interests, cannot fail to have 
directed the attention of her true friends to the loss 
which has taken place in the early and unexpected 
death of Dr. Burton. 

He was bom in that rank of life which of all others 
is best calculated to produce men, the blessing of their 
generation and the glory of their country. His father 
was the younger brother of a gentleman of consider- 
able property in Shropshire, and was himself engaged 
in business in Shrewsbury. 

He was sent to Westminster about 1806, and 
placed by Dr. Carey (the present bishop of St. 
Asaph,) rather high in the school. He never passed 
through the college, and was removed to Christ 
Church as a commoner in 1812. 

At school, the character which he maintained 
through life was fully developed. There was much 
of practical sound sense, much of agreeable liveliness, 
and those invaluable qualities which make the boy at 
once the favourite and the guide of his contemporaries, 
which obtain the approbation and confidence of those 
in authority, and connect by kindly feelings the 
master with his scholars. In case of any misunder- 
standing, Edward Burton would have been the boy 
through whom his schoolfellows would have com- 
municated with the master, and the master would 
have rejoiced that such an individual had been 
selected. His school-life was marked by great and 
successful application ^ he worked hard and engaged 
in every plan which was calculated to combine su- 
perior objects of pursuit, with the prescribed studies 
of the place. 

His undergraduate life was very similar to that 
which he had passed at school; he was always much 
distinguished at his college-examinations, and when he 
took his degree, in 1815, he obtained a place in both 
the first Classes. His manner of life was quiet and 
respectable j the friend of some few studious persons 
of his own habits, but known to many, and respected 
by all. He had entered as a commoner, but at the 
Christmas of 1813, a studentship was accidentally 
placed at the disposal of the Dean and Censors by the 
kindness of one of the canons, and Mr. Burtdn was 
selected as the man who would do credit to the ap- 
pointment J and most nobly did he fulfil the expecta- 
tions of those who nominated him. 

After taking his degree he resided for some years 
in Christ Church, and engaged in the private tuition 
of a small number of pupils, while he carried on his 
preparation for orders, but he always guarded against 
that which must be veiwed as the bane of our 
English Universities, that the Bachelors of Arts and 
young Masters are employed in teaching those who 
are a little younger than themselves, the details of 
what is necessary for a degree, instead of carrying 
on such a system of self-improvement as will fit them 
for a larger field of literary attainments. From this 
danger Mr. Burton was enabled to keep himself free, 
from the easy circumstances of his father, and the 
conviction that in so doing he was paving the way 
to greater means of useftdness in his future life. 

Before he settled down into the character which 
he peculiarly honoured, and in which he delighted, 
that of a parochial clergyman, he took advantage of 
the state of the Continent, and improved himself by 
visiting many parts of Europe. His first trip in 
1816 extended not beyond a short excursion in 
Holland and a journey to Faris^ but the zeal and 



activity, the gaiety and good humour which marked 
all his undertakings, shone forth particularly in those 
hours of relaxation when he was engaged in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and the sight of new objects. 

Two years after, in 1818, he undertook a much 
more extensive tour, including Rome, Sicily, and 
some portions of Germany. A part of this journey 
was made with a pupil, a brother of Sir R. Peel, 
but the larger portion with friends whom he joined 3 
and the gratification afforded by his society, is a topic 
on which all who ever travelled with him delight to 
dwell. The examination of all that is worth seeing 
at Rome very fully engaged his attention, and, after 
his return, he published a Description of the Antiquities 
and other Curiosities of Rome, a work which has been 
subsequently reprinted. 

On his re- establishment in England after his tour, 
he entered with zeal and activity on the labours of 
his profession, and became the curate of Tettenhall, 
in Staffordshire, serving, during a part of the year, a 
living in Wiltshire, which belonged to the same in- 
cumbent, and of which he took the duty in turn with 
his rector. It was during this period that he laid 
the solid foundation for that ecclesiastical erudition 
by which he was subsequently distinguished, and 
read over all the early Fathers more than once. This 
gave him a very decided advantage during the 
remainder of his most valuable life. He could speak 
with more knowledge and familiarity on these topics 
than was possessed by those with whom he commu- 
nicated, and was enabled to enrich all his publica- 
tions with information and learning, drawn from the 
original sources. 

In 1825 he married Ellen, the daughter of Arch- 
deacon Corbett, and soon after came to reside in 
Oxford, for the purpose of carrying on his studies 
and publishing his works. The return of one so 
loved and respected was hailed by all who had known 
his worth, and by none more than by his predecessor 
in the Divinity Chair, Dr. C. Lloyd, afterwards 
Bishop of Oxford, who named him as his chaplain, 
when he attained that dignity. 

Between these two persons a very close and bene- 
ficial intimacy had always existed, and that love 
which was borne by all who had been under the 
tuition of Bishop Lloyd, while resident as Tutor of 
Christ Church, was ripened into a friendship which 
ceased not till the death of that great promoter of 
the study of Theology in Oxford. Dr. Lloyd was 
the first Professor of Divinity in that University who 
had attempted to teach divinity on that plan, which 
is the only one by which anything can really be 
taught. He had carried on the Public Divinity 
Lectures, at which all candidates for orders arQ 
obliged to attend, by means of written compositions 
read in the hearing of the students, in the same 
manner as his predecessors, but to this he had added 
two or three courses of private lectures, in which 
those who attended were expected to prepare them- 
selves to answer questions taken from some book 
which they were reading, and on which they were 
examined by the Professor, and instructed by his 
observations. This produced a sort of new era in 
the study of Theology in Oxford, and has created an 
activity in this department, on which all friends of 
the Church may beg the blessing of God. 

During the period of which we are speaking, Mn 
Burton was prevailed on to undertake the office of a 
public examiner, which he fulfilled with the highest 
approbation, and by his example and influence as- 
sisted in enlarging the method of examination, which 
must always be in danger of becoming technical and 
contracted, while it is confined to those wbos« whol^ 
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time if occupied in c&rrying on the education of the 
place. He likewise filled the office of public preacher, 
and delivered many of those discourses which have 
been subsequently printed among his academical 
sermons. 

In 1826 he published his work on the Antenicene 
Fathers, in which he selected all those portions of 
their writings which bear on the question of the 
Trinity, gave them, in a literal translation, with the 
original text in the same page, and appended such 
observations as the nature of the quotation seemed 
to require. This is an invaluable work, and an un- 
answerable testimony of the faith of the primitive 
Church on this most important article. During the 
next year h6 edited Bishop Bull's works, a task of 
great labour, for he verified all the quotations, and 
corrected a vast number of errors which had crept 
into former editions. 

In 1829 he gave his course of Bampton Lectures, 
''An Inquiry into the Heresies of the Apostolic 
Age," on which, above all his other literary produc- 
tions, his fiame as a divine must be founded. But it 
is hardly^ necessary to dwell on the learning of Dr. 
Burton y few men in our day have surpassed him in 
this particular; and, considering his age, and the 
general turn of his numerous acquirements, few men 
have brought a larger stock of* real professional 
knowledge to promote the cause of Christianity 3 
but all his labours, as an author, were directed to the 
promotion of Christian learning 3 he felt, and knew, 
with every real friend of our holy religion, that sound 
Christian learning is peculiarly wanted among a 
nation of well-informed believers, and he directed his 
exertions as a professor to the promotion of this object. 
To this we owe his History of the first Three Cen- 
turies, and all the subsequent exertions of his most 
useful life. 

In 1829 it pleased Almighty God to take off, by a 
death equally unexpected and equally deplored, the 
predecessor under whom he had been acting as 
chaplain, and with whom there had always existed a 
most entire intimacy j and on this occasion the chair, 
for which -the feelings and the judgment of the 
University had long pointed him out, was at once 
most handsomely offered him by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. His energies were now directed to the work 
to which he had been called. He felt that the reli- 
gious tone of the rising generation of churchmen 
must, in a great measure, depend, under God, on 
himself 3 and he was anxious that learning and 
Christian zeal should combine in rendering the clergy 
useful to their country. 

He carried on the Private Divinity Lectures on the 
plan which had been commenced by his predecessor, 
and published the History of the Three First Cen- 
turies, in order to aid his pupils in the acquisition of 
sound and early ecclesiastical history. His life was 
a very laborious one 5 too laborious, perhaps, if we 
merely view it with human eyes, for his exertions 
have probably shortened his days 3 but God seeth 
differently, and the example of every man whose 
labours have contributed to hasten his own death, will, 
probably, excite many more to follow his laborious 
steps. His constitution was never strong 3 he had, 
however, generally enjoyed pretty good health till 
towards the two or three last years of his life, but a 
growing weakness in the lungs was gradually de- 
stroying him, and his immediate death was probably 
hsvstened by a little want of care. 

Til* termination of his life was quite unexpected, 
though those who knew him intimately must have 
long entertained fears about him. It must have 
been unexpected even to himself, for he had visited 



Oxford, and transacted business there within a week 
of his decease 3 indeed, within ten days of that 
period he had done the whole duty at Ewelme, when 
he ought to have been in bed. His end was accom- 
panied ¥dth much of fever, attending the inflamma- 
tion on the chest, hut his patience and serenity were 
most extraordinary throughout. Once, and once 
only, was he the least ruffled, and then only to com- 
plain for a moment of the suffocating sensation as 
almost beyond endurance. On the Sunday before 
his death, he told his wife that hia end was near, and 
gave directions about his funeral, and various matters 3 
after this he said extremely little 3 his last articulate 
words were to the effect that '' he felt his feith firm.*' 
The funeral was, according to his direction, strictly 
private, but exhibited a very touching scene. The 
church and churchsrard were crowded with parish- 
ioners in deep and silent sorrow. His parish, Ewelme, 
in Oxfordshire, was his enjo3naaent3 he had laid out a 
very large sum in beautifying the interior of the church 3 
he had fitted up the parochial school, and had done 
mere for the benefit of his parish in every way than 
most men are able to accomplish, whose undivided 
attention can be devoted to their parochial duties 
alone. Indeed, this feature in his character contributed 
peculiarly, in combination with his other qualities, to 
render his labours as a Divinity Professor singularly 
valuable. He was not merely the learned divine, but 
the learned teacher leading his pupils to apply their 
theology to the practical purposes of the Christian 
ministry. His personal example proved to the young 
candidate for orders whose whole heart and soul 
were devoted to the duties in which he was about t« 
engage, that learning would not merely give a lustre 
to his acquirements, but contribute to guide him ki 
the paths of spiritual usefulness. He taught the 
learned student, by the same most convincing of 
arguments, that a zealous attention to the sacred 
duties of his profession would sanctify his previous 
acquirements to the service of his Redeemer, He 
combined in a very striking degree the parish-priest 
with the professor of Theology, and showed that the 
duties of the one were not only compatible with 
those of the other, but that they aided and mutualiy 
increased the value of each other. He was a blessing 
to the University, and a blessing to his parish. In 
him the character of a well-informed and agreeable 
gentleman was heightened by that of the pious 
Christian, and all his talents were directed to lead 
others into the same path of usefulness in which his 
own steps had trodden 3 he saw the value of learning, 
and he tried to induce others to study with the same 
zeal as had rendered him so conspicuous in his pro- 
fessional acquirements. He felt the value of Chris- 
tianity and he tried to lead others to the same waters 
of salvation in which he had so copiously and freely 
participated, which were his joy in his day of worldly 
prosperity, and his firm support when the hour of 
dissolution approached. His death at the present 
moment may be esteemed a national calamity 3 but 
the same power which raised him up, may raise np 
others to supply the exigencies of the Church, and 
the example of such a man may be rendered the 
effective means of exciting many another to follow 
in his steps. And the merciful God who hath de- 
prived us of one to whom we had looked as a master 
m Israel, may perform the work which our ignorance 
had assigned him, and show us that His strength is 
perfected by our weakness. 



To smell a turf of fresh earth is wholesome for 'the body ; 
no less are the thoughts of mortality cordial to the soul. 
Earth thou art, to earth thou shalt return. Fuller. 
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COBALT; 

Cobalt is a semi-metal of gray colour, with a shide 
of red, and, of course, goes through many prepa- 
rations before it is brought to the state in which 
we see it. Cobalt is found in several parts of 
Europe, but ihost plentifully in the «outh of France 
and iu Saxony. This substance is also found ii\ som^ 
parts of our owii country, particuiariy the Mendip 
Hills in Somersetshire, and a mine near Penzahc^> 
in Cornwall. Cobalt is also found in Stirlingshire. 

I remember to have read that the name of this 
metal, which implies an evil beings {Kobold, in 
German, is goblin,) wks given it on accotlht of th^ 
vapour of arsenic witii which the ore is combined, 
issuing from it, and making the miners believe they 
are tormented by evil spirits. It was once customary 
in Germany to introduce in the Church Service a 
prayer that God would preserve miners and their 
works from cobalts and spirits. The working of the 
Cobalt ores in Germany is considered so injurious, 
on account of the arsenic combined with them, that 
the work is often performed by criminals, ^ho have 
deserved the punishment of death. A. celebrated 
Swedish chetnist, ttiimed Brant, in the year 1733^ 
discovered Cobalt as iei metal. After the ore has 
been pounded in mills, sifted throngli brass-Wifd 
sieves, and undergone many other preparations td 
free it from impurities, it is found very valuable in 
the colouring of porcelain^ in painting, and for other 
purposes. 

The most permanent blue colours known, are 
cobalt and ultramarine. They were generally used 
by the old painters for the sky, and for blue draperies ; 
and it has been observed, that those parts, in old 
pictare8> have been much more durable tiian others. 

ULTRAMARINE. 

ULTRAMARiNfi is manufactured from the mineral 
called Lapis-hzuli, Azure-stone, or LazuUte. The 
mineral is of an azure blue colour in various shades, 
and generally accompanied with white or clouded 
spots. It is opaque, and in some parts is sufficiently 
hard to strike fire with steel. 

Lapis-lazuli is prmcipaily brought froVn tersia, 
Natolia, and China j it is also found in Siberia and 
Tartary, and it has been discovered in Germany, and 
among the ruins of Rome. Some years ago, this 
stone was much used for rings, and various orna- 
mental parts of dress, as it will take a very high 
polish. It was also cut into ornamental vtiSes mnd 
snuff-boxes, and before the French revolution it was 
imported into that country from the Penffftti Gulf, for 
the inlaying of decorated titai*. For the making of 
ultramarine, those pieces of Lapis-lazuli toe sdected 
which contain the fereat^t proportion of btae iruV 
stance. These art bumefd or calcined, reduced lo a 
fine powder, made into A ^aste with wax, linseed oil, 
and different resinous matters, atod afterwards sepa- 
rated by washing. Ittie powder tihat fs left in ^is 
operation, which requires Vnttcb titt>e and great atten- 
tion to perform, IB tkUrainarine.'-^--<Veir»i7i^fcaih Rectory. 



XK lKktSLfe*S K£ST. 

Some of the tairgct feMs itf ^y, pftrticularly when 
they have their y^«ng to provide for, are itl the habit 
of collecting an ov^T-^fctftiAancte of provisions en Wie 
high rocks where their nests are situated. A curious 
account of one of these Eagle nest>l«rdens » vektted 
by a gentleman who was visiting at a friend's house 
in Scotland, near which he went to see a nest, which, 
for several summers, two Eagles had Toc cn p i ed -, it 
was upon »1l>odi,' ^ aldil. ' flMve >in» « «to«e wiOt^ 



a few yards of it, about six feet long, and nearly as 
broad, and \ipOn this stone almost constantly, but 
alw^tys when they had young, the gentleman and his 
stervants found a number of grouse^ partridges, hares, 
rabbits, ducks, shipes, ptarmigans, rats, mice, &c.> 
atid sometinies kids, fawns, and lathbs. Wheli the 
young Eagles wete able to hop the length of this 
stone, to which there was a narrow road hanging over 
a dreadful precipice, the Eagles> he learned, often 
brought hares and rabbits aUv^i, and placing them 
befoV^ their young, taught theto to kill ttud te^ th^m 
to pieces, As A cat brittgs live mice to her kittens, and 
teacheis them to kill them. Sometimes, it se<^ms, hares^ 
rabbits, rats, &c., not being suifficiently weakened by 
wound8,'got off from the young ones, while they were 
amusing thetn selves with them $ and one day a rabbit 
escaped in<o a hole, where the old Eagle could not 
find it. The parent bird, another day, brought to her 
young ones the cub of a fox, which, after it had fought 
well, and desperately bitten the young ones, attempted 
to makejits escape up the hill, and would, in all pro- 
babiiity> have accomplished it, had not the shepherd, 
whd was watching the motiob of the Eagi<^, with a 
view to shoot them, which they do with bullets 
(Swah-shot not being able to penetrate thei** feathers), 
prevented it. 

As the Eagles kept what might be called such an 
excellent Wore-house, whenever visiters came unex- 
pectedly, the owner said that he was in the frequent 
habit of sending his servants to see what his neighbours 
the birds had to spare 5 atod that they scarcely ever 
relumed without some dainty dishes for his table, 
game of all kinds being rather the better than the 
worse for being kept a certain time. When the gentle- 
nian or his servants carried off things from the shelf 
Oft table near the nest (for it was a Work of great 
hazard to approach the nest itself), the Eagles lost no 
time in bringing another supply ; but when they did 
not take them away, the old ones loitered about, and 
wfere very inactive, amusing themselves with their 
young, till the stock of food had nearly come to an end. 

While die hen Eagle was hatching, the table or 
shelf on the rock was generally kept well furnished 
for her use -, and when she was in that state, or the 
Eaglets very young, the male bird generally tore a 
wing from the fowls for her, or a leg from the animals 
captured. These Eagles, us is generally the case with 
birds that are ^ot gregariou% ttiat is, which do not 
live together, or assemble in flocks, were faithful to 
eadi other, and would toot permit even their young 
after they had grown up to build a nest, or live near 
them, but drove them off to a ootisiderable distance. 
iThla gentleman did ndt learn whether these Eagles 
were itt the habit of sparing lambs, kids, &c., in their 
own hn^nediate neighbourhood, which it has been said 
tihey do in «oiVie places. Vhns, in the Shiant Islands, 
a dtitster of wild and retired rocks, situated amongst 
the ISebnde^, <rtr Western lirfands of Scotland, tlie 
natives afistrt that <fefe feagles, which are, or rather 
were, very ttumevoita ttiere, particularly in the breed- 
ing tseaisoii, scmpuloufily abstained from providing 
th^ yt^iig ones wfl^ animals belonging to the island 
in Wldfili they had t^dcen up their abode, invariably 
iransportittg Iticnrn from neigblyouring islands, often 
some mites distant. thtAr mode of catching the 
mountain deer, was by pouncing down and fixing their 
talons between ^ti^ poor animals' bojnts, flapping at 
the same time witli thfetr powerfol wiftgs, which so ter- 
niied Ibe 4eer^ that they lost all command over them- 
selves, and setting off at full speed, usually tumbled 
down some rock, where they were either killed, or so 
disablod^ «6 to become an easy prey to the Eagles, 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. No. XXVI. 
Animals op thb Chasi, continued 
Although the Elephant has been employed m a domes- 
ticated state from the remotest antiquity, yet, unlike other 
animals reclaimed by man, it does not breed in captivity, 
or at least not in sufficient numbers to balance the morta- 
lity among those employed; accordingly, the capture of 
the wild elephant is a constant pursuit in the East, espe- 
cially in the Island of Ceylon. 

The method of capturing troops of Elephants has already 
been described. (See Vol. VI., p. 114.) 

In Africa this noble animal is not at all employed for 
domestic purposes; on that continent he is hunted and 
destroyed principally for the sake of his tusks. In Abys- 
sinia Elephants are chased by two men, named Agageers ; 
one manages the horse on which they are both mounted, 
while the other carries a short sword, part of the blade of 
which is covered with whipcord, to admit of its being held 
m the hand. These men, having selected on Elephant 
fl'om the herd, or having met a single one, attract his atten- 
tion, and by riding up to him excite his anger, and provoke 
him to pursue them; the horseman then wheels about as he 
is riding from the enraged Elephant, and allows his com- 
panion to slip down just behmd the creature, whom he 
houghs with the sword, and thus disables it; the rider 
immediately returns and takes up the swordsman, and they 
are ready for a new attack. It occasionally happens that 
the Elephant overtakes the hunters, and seizing them and 
the horse in his trunk, throws the party to the ground, 
and tramples them to death ; or if the dismounted Agageer 
fail in gaining the saddle again, and the tendon of 
the Elephant's heel has not been completely severed, 
he is sometimes overtaken by the creature and instantly 
killed •. 

If man wish to reap where he has sowed, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to extirpate the wild Elephants, or at least 
to drive them from the country ; for the industry and ex- 
pectation of a whole year may be frustrated in a single 
night, by the invasion of the cultivated fields by a troop of 
these animals. In Southern Africa, in the more remote 
districts, the Elephants multiply and thrive so fast, that 
'herds of from two to three thousand are sometimes seen at 
once on the banks of the rivers. The progress of such 
hosts through the large and intricate forests is marked by 
a devastation of the trees, that give a landed proprietor 
very unpleasant anticipations of the havoc one would make 
if it intruded into his corn-fields or rice-grounds. Accord- 
ingly, the first efforts of a new settlement, in countries 

• See Saturday Magaitne, Vol. III., p. 91, for an account of an 
Elephant Hunt. 



where the Elephant is indigenous, are directed to this 
object, and Elephants are now rarely found in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of European settlements long esta- 
blished. 

Cape Town is become the principal mart for ivory; 
thither the professional hunters bring it from great distances 
in the interior. So numerous are the animals, timt a party 
of three or four will sometimes kill five or six hundred in a 
year. Tlie musket is now the only weapon employed, and 
in the hands of a good marksman, a single shot will some- 
times disable an Elephant, but usually it requires many 
balls to bring him down, and then he must be despatched 
by spears, unless, which is too commonly the case, he is 
left to perish by hunger, till the hunters return to take 
away the tusks ; for an Elephant, when fallen, cannot re- 
cover himself, owing to his unwieldy bulk and comparatively 
short hmbs. 

We hare already mentioned that the love of the chase 
has been in all ages and countries indulged in under the 
pretence of extirpating animals prejudicial to man. The 
consequence is, that in all densely peopled countries, the 
larger kinds have lieen reduced in their numbers, so as no 
longer to be formidable, or are gradually being driven be- 
yond the space occupied by increasing population. 

The Tiger in the East, and the Lion in Africa, however, 
still maintain their ground, though the constant warfare 
waged against them threatens, at no very distant period, to 
make the species rare, if not to extinguish it. 

It is of course obvious that every mode of destruction is 
had recourse to, where the object is simply to get rid of the 
animal. Shooting with a ritle is the most certain, and the 
annexed engraving will give a good idea of the manner in 
which the Tiger is killed in Hindostan by the natives of 
those parts infested by this creature. 

The existence of a Tiger in the neighbourhood being 
manifested by the loss of cattle, if not by the death of some 
unfortunate native herdsman, the animal's haunt is asccr 
tained, and the carcass of a deer or bullock placed at the 
foot of a tree in some adjacent open spot : a platform is put u p 
among the branches, on which the hunter takes his stand, 
provided with one or more muskets, waiting the approach of 
the Tiger, which towards evening is sufficiently indicated 
by the successive retirement from the scene of all the minor 
beasts of prey attracted by the bait. As the object of his 
watch approaches with the cautious stealthy pace peculiar 
to all the tribe, the man is enabled to take a dehborute aim, 
and the brute generally falls by the first or second shot. 

Captain Mundy in his Pencil Sketches (from \vlxich 
work, on this as on other occasions, we borrow botb our 
figure and our account) gives numerous spirited accounts of 
Tiger-hunting, to which we refer our readers. 
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THE RHINE. No. II. 

ThbHoChkreus, or Hiob Caoss^ at Godesbero. 

The village of Godeeberg standi in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the celebrated " Seven Mountains," 
of which we spoke in our general description of the 
Rhine, and of which we gave a partial view in a still 
earlier number*. It is seated at the foot of a moun- 
tain of the same name, which has its summit crowned 
by the ruins of an old castle; its distance from Bonn 
is about four miles, and shortly before reaching it the 
traveller passes the curious monument which is de- 
picted in our engraving. This cross is thirty- six feet 
in height, and is represented as a work well worthy 
the attention of the lovers of antiquity. Its origin is 
disputed. Some say that it formerly existed in the 
market-place of the ancient Bonn, and others that a 
lord of Hochkirchen having killed a knight in a duel 
on this spot, was condemned by the Archbishop 
Theodoric of Heinsberg, to erect this cross, — which 
thence derived the name of Hochkirchen Cross, as it 
was anciently called. 

"These two opinions," says Beaunoir, "appear 
neither of them to be correct, and they are formally 
contradicted by the Chronicles of Cologne, which 
afford the following explanation on the subject of this 
monument. 

"In the year 1333, the Elector Walham of Juliers, 
caused to be erected the great Cross between Bonn 
and Gpdesberg." 

In the mountain of Godesberg there is a mineral 
spring, knowi) by the name of the Draitscher Quelle, 
whose virtues have been demonstrated by a treatise 
from the pen of a learned German doctor. When 
they were discovered, towards the close of the last 
century, every preparation was made for converting 
them to the most advantageous use. "The roads 
leading to the village have been repaired," says a 
French writer of that period, — " a large building has 
been erected at the expense of the prince, and ar- 
rangements have been made for unitiiis in this spot 
all the delights and conveniences which cun be 
desired. How beneficial then will this new establish- 
ment become to the village of Godesberg, situated 
at the foot of the mountain, as well as the electoral 
residence, which is distant hut half a league !" The 
extravagant praises which this writer bestows upon 
the spring, and the advantages of its locality to inva- 
lids, seem curious at the present day j like many other 
projects of a similar kind, the scheme of converting it 
into a second " Spa," was not attended with the success 
which its authors desired. A late traveller thus 
notices it : " Great pains were taken a few years ago 
to establish it as a regular watering-place, bht it does 
not seem to have met with much success." 

The Castle of Godesberg is an old ruin " rearing 
its jagged crumbUnn top out of the thickets that sur- 
round its.base." Its construction is evidently of an 
ancient date, an4 is supposed to be the work of the 
Romans. The Chronicles of Cologne tell us, that 
during the famous " thirty years' war," this casile, 
contoining a garrison of Dutch troops, which had 
been placed in it by the archbishop elector of 
Cologne, after his conversion to protestantism, made 
a vigorous resistance to the troops of Ernest of 
Bavaria, who had been nominated the new arch- 
bishop; and that it wa^ only taken by mining. 

Tradition is of course busy concerninff the origin of 
this structure, which is generally regaroed as one ojf 
the most interesting monuments on the Rhine. The 
emperor Julian the Apostate is commonly presumed 
to have been the founder; he is alluded to a$ a 

• See Saturday Magazitifl^ Vol. III., p. 193.j 



stranger king who invaded the country in some early 
age, and with the assistance of the demoqg whom he 
served, and to whom he built a iemple and offered 
human sacrifices, carried all befove him, till the arri- 
val of the ministers of the Cross. On this event, the 
fiends fled in dismay, and left their apostate prot^g^ 
to his fate." It is supposed, that this tradition is a 
sort of fabulous record of the subjugation of these 
districts by the emperor Julian the Apostate, and the 
subsequent conversion of the inhabitants to the 
Christian religion, in opposition to which that monarch 
had so strikingly displayed his zeal. 

The village of Godesberg is rather considerable in 
extent; it is a pretty cheerful place, according to a 
recent female writer, " where a few days might be 
passed very pleasingly, with the assistance of the 
mountains and the Rhine, which here puts on its 
character of grandeur and beauty for the first time, 
or throws it off as we should say were we tracing 
from itf aource ; for all below Godesberg is compara- 
tive insipidity." The whole of the lower course of 
the Rhine, from this spot downwards to the sea, offers 
scarcely any beauties at all, — certainly none which 
would be tdfiiclent of themselves to attract the steps 
of stranaerf to the Rhine. As a matter of course. 
It would be idle to look for them in passing along any 
onfe of the streams which claim to be branches of the 
khine in the iow levels of Holland ; but taking the 
poini where it first divides, and ascending its current 
througi) the Prussian province of Cleves as far as 
Dusaeldorf, we find the whole country on both sides 
a dead flat, or nearly so, and even when it reaches 
the latter town, it does not much improve. " Low 
natural banks, overgrown with reeds, rushes, and 
willows, not unlike the navigation among the Zea- 
land Isles, — in tome placet the view shut out by 
artificial embankments; fiat meadows of deep green, 
interspersect with corn-fields, an^ here and there a 
poor-looking village, make up. where the banks do 
hot obstruct the view, for the greater part of the 
lower Rhine, tn short, the snrfiice on both tides 
differs not much ^rom tkat ot lioiiana, Wing the 
disadvantage of not beinn enlitened witn those 
numerous and neat painted nouses, trim gardens, and 
avenues of trees whibb, while they adoni. Impart an 
air of cheerfulness and comfort td the inhabitants of 
the latter country, and which ar^ here^tilrhoUy want- 
ing. The yreateir part of the inhabitants who made 
their appearance in and about ihe viUa|es on the 
banks of the llbine were clothed in tags, naif naked, 
dirty, and sun-burnt — almost to blackness, * 

the villages themselves are represented as wearing 
every mark of extreme poverty, — tho houses mean, 
and mostly in a ruinous condition, and furrounded 
with filth; the women and children, tiie only persons 
to be seen, generally ill clad and disgustingly dirty, 
with " ill-looking vacant countenances, and iis brown 
as Portuguese." The river here runs with a current 
of at least four miles an hour, and in some of the 
narrower parts five; the steamers have to struggle 
hard in ascending against it, and tpake but a slow 
passage. 

On approaching Dusseldorf, the first hills are seen 
to make their appearance at a short distance behind 
it; beyond that tpwn, the river winds considerably 
for some miles, till, on passing a bend near the little 
town of Neus, a range of "fine blue hills'* show 
themselves in the distance. A little ^ftber pn, the 
traveller obtains the first sight of tbfc fiimottt Sieben- 

Seberte, or *' Seven Mountains," rearing tbeir bine 
eads Jiist above the horiton; and here, afle^r having 
been sb long wearied witb tbb everlastitig deep green 
of the meadows, swamps, and dykes of Holland," 
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and the Allows and rashes on the low banks of the 
Rhine^ he feels a great relief in gazing upon the 
gentle acclivity which no^ begins to rise froth the 
water's edge, covered with corn-fields^ copses, and 
plantations of wood, and backed by distant hills 
wearing an enchanting hue. 

The mountain of Qodesberg xa one of the first 
which the traveller encounters, in ascending the 
Rhine, upon its left bank; but it seldom attracts 
much of his attention, because the famous '' Sieben- 
gebirte,*' or Seven Mountains, are close at hand on 
the opposite side. *' The ' castled crag of Drachenfels,' 
not the highest but the most striking of the Seven 
Mountains, rises perpendicularly from the river in 
barren rocky majesty. 

" The gray ruin on its summit might be mistaken 
for a shapeless pile of rock. The mountain of Wol- 
kenburg, or Castle of the Clouds, appears just behind, 
and the Stranberg, with its round head, out of 
which peeps the belfry of a little chapel, rises on the 
right near the river. Behind them you distinguish 
the heads of the Loweubui^h, the Nieder^ Strom- 
berg, the Oelberg, and the Hemmerich. 

The Luweuberg, (Lion's Mountain,) which is the 
highest of the seven, is about 1896 feet in height. 
The remains of custles are visible on all, and some- 
times almost buried in the thick brushwood, the only 
vegetation they bear. Several of the castles are said 
to have been erected by the Emperor Yalehtinian, in 
the fourth century ; and the emperor Henry the 
Fifth, is charged with burning those of Wolkenburg, 
Drachenfels, and others. The chapel of St. Peter, 
on the Stromberg, was built by Didier of Schwart- 
zeiieck, a valiant knight of the neighbourhood, in 
performance of one of those pious vows so often 
made by crustlders on a safe return to Europe. There 
are legends also, as is usually the case, connected 
with most of these castles j they are carefully de- 
tailed in the guide-books, and generally repeated by 
tourists, " with variations," but there is little to 
interest in any one of them. 

Immediately opposite to the Drachenfels, and on 
the left bank of the river, is the mountain of Rolands- 
eck, whose steep side descends to the very brink of 
the Rhine, '^ in defiance, as it were, of its opposite 
neighbour 3" this mountain too has its ruined castle 
and a legend, which has furnished the German poet, 
Schiller, with the materials of one of his most cele- 
brated ballads, though he has chosen to change the 
scene of action to Switzerland*. The two moun- 
tains of Drachenfels and Rolandseck, form the grand 
entrance into a deep, dark, and gloomy ravine, 
through which the contracted river is seen to force its 
volume of water, with an accelerated current. Soon 
afterwards its surface cxpauds into a wide reach, 
tranquil and smooth as a lake, and interrupted only 
by two beautiful islands ; the larger of^ these is 
called Rolaudswerth, from some former connexion 
witli the same hero^ Roland, who has given his name 
to - the ^ mountain close by, or Nonnenwerth, the 
Island of Nuns, from a celebrated convent which for- 
merly stoodon it, and whose " blue minarets and roof" 
appear (or used to) to the traveller descending the river 
" embosomed in trees." A view of it may be seen in 
the engraving to which we have already referred. 

This establishment was founded in the early part 
of the twelfth century, under the auspices of the 
then archbishop of Cologne ^ tht building which 
existed before 1773 was then destroyed by fire, and 
its place supplied by a more magnificent structure 
than had previously stood on the same site, one, 

* Oar readers will find an aeeount of ths legend in Vol. III., 
p. 194, with a poetical version by Mr, Campbell* | 



indeedy bearing more resemblance to a palace than a 
convent. Like other religious establishments in the 
same territory, this convent has been secularized, 
and its handsome edifice, with the rich and cultivated 
domain which the island affords, about sixty English 
acres in extent, has passed into other hands. Napo- 
leon was the first who doomed it to confiscation, and 
he was proceeding to carry his intentions into effect, 
with the full ardour of that hostility which he felt 
towards all such institutions : his amiable Empress, 
Josephine, however, interposed in behalf of the poor 
nuns, who then occupied it, and at her solicitation 
they were allowed to enjoy a quiet possession during 
the remaining term of their lives. At the close of 
the war, in 181.5, the island passed into the hands of 
Prussia; four nuns were all that remained of the 
ancient sisterhood, and the King of Prussia con- 
tinued the permission to them to reside in the convent 
during their lives. When they died, the edifice was 
sold, and it was afterwards converted into a spacious 
inn, which, according to the report of tourists, 
furnished excellent accommodation. Of the salu- 
brity of the spot we have a curious illustration given 
by a traveller of the last century :«— he says that 
during the whole space of the preceding hundred 
years, there had died but two sisters who were not 
jubilaires, — an appellation given to those who had 
been attached to the convent for the period of fifty 
years, — and in confirmation of this statement he 
appeals to the mortuary register. 

It appears that the speculation of turning the con- 
vent into an inn has not been attended with success. 
A traveller of 1828 tells us, that the proprietor was 
then endeavouring to dispose of the whole island, of 
140 or 150 acres, by lottery, " in which," he says, 
" we were told that several of our countrymen 
in passing had taken tickets ; it being so near to 
England." Unquestionably^ the island of Nonnen- 
werth would form one of the most delightful summer- 
retreats that could be desired ) and as to its nearness to 
England, it may not perhaps occur to an Englishman, 
that the distance from London to Nonnenwerth is 
several miles less than from London to Edinburgh. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Enghsh adventurers 
should start for a prize that would give them pos- 
session of so lovely a spot. As an inn it was objec- 
tionable, on account of the trouble of crossing the 
water, and less likely to succeed from there being by 
the road-side, directly opposite to it, a tolerably good 
and long-established house. 

From a later traveller still, we learn that a further 
change has since taken place. 

" I had thought of the lonely tower," says the 
author of Slight Reminiscences, ^c, " the ivied porch, 
the tall cloisters, and tree of melancholy aspect, — of 
monastic silence, apd deep seclusion, till I had shaped 
it into something familiar to my fancy. Nothing 
was ever imagined more unlike the reality. A spa- 
cious solid, announcing a substantial quantum of 
worldly comfort — an inn, I think — at all events, a 
pension, with (as we are told) eight English families 
living gaily within its walls — sound judges I have no 
doubt, of the respective merits of Laubenheim and 
Johannisberg, and lovers, too, as the English gene- 
rally are, of beautiful nature. But the bare idea of a 
modern boarding-house, and the convivialities of a 
table d*h6te, is sudden death to the poetic feeling and 
to the reveries of an idle dreamer like myself." 



Presumption of every kind supposes /o//y at bottom.— 

Latater. — : ■ 

While time and distance obliterate the misfortunes of life 
their tendency is to strengthen its charities. — -T. H 
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ON THE FEATHERS OP BIRDS. 
If we had never seea the coveriag of birds, we could 
have formed no conception of anything so perfect 
and beantifal 3 and which, by uniting in the highest 
degree the qualities of warmth, lightness, and least 
resistance to the air, forms a vestment so appropriate 
to the life which the animal is to lead. While we 
observe the general aspect of the feathered world, we 
must admire the wisdom and goodness of the Deity 
in this part of his creation ; and our admiration will 
be increased by further examination. Every feather 
is a mechanical wonder. If we look at a quill, 
we find two properties not easily brought toge- 
ther, strength and lightness. There are few things 
more remarkable than the strength and lightness of 
the pens with which we write. If we look at the 
upper part of the stem, we see a material made for 
the purpose, used in no other class of animals, and 
in no other part of birds, tough, light, pliant, and 
elastic. The pith, also, which feeds the feathers, is 
unlike any other animal substance ; it is neither bone, 
flesh, membrane, nor tendon. 

But the artificial part of a feather is the beard, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the vane. The beards are 
fastened on each side of the stem, and constitute the 
breadth of the feather, and we usually strip them off, 
from one side or both, when we make a pen. 

The separate pieces, or laminae, of which the beard 
is composed, are called threads, sometimes filaments, 
or rays. The first thing to be observed is, how much 
stronger the beard of the feather shows itself to be, 
when pressed in a direction perpendicular to its plane, 
than when rubbed either up or down in the line of 
the stem; and the structure which occasions this 
difference is, that the laminae, of which these beards 
are composed, are flat, and placed with their flat sides 
towards each other, by which means, while they easily 
bend for the approaching of each other, as you may 
perceive by drawing your finger ever so lightly up- 
wards, they are much harder to bend out of their 
plane, as that is the direction in which they have to 
encounter the impulse and pressure of the air, and in 
which their strength is wanted, and put to the trial. 

This is one peculiarity in the structure of a feather, 
and a second is still more remarkable. If you exa- 
mine a feather, you cannot help taking notice, that 
the threads, or laminae, of which we have been speak- 
ing, in their natural state unite; that their union is 
something more than the mere opposition of loose 
surfaces 3 that they are not parted asunder without 
some degree of force j that nevertheless, there is no 
glutinous cohesion between them; that therefore, by 
some mechanical means or other, they catch, or clasp 
among themselves, thereby giving to the beard, or 
vane, its closeness and compactness of texture. 
I Nor is this all : when two laminae, which have been 
separated by accident or force, are brought together 
again, they immediately reclasp; the connexion, 
whatever it was, is perfectly recovered, and the beard 
of the feather becomes as smooth and firm as if 
nothing had happened to it. Draw your finger down 
the feather, which is against the grain, and you break, 
probably, the junction of some of the * contiguous 
threads; draw your finger up the feather, and you 
restore all things to their former state. " 

This is no common contrivance; and now I will 
describe to you the mechanism by which it is effected. 
The threads, or laminae, before mentioned, are inter- 
laced with one another, and the interlacing is per- 
formed by means of a vast number of fibres or teeth, 
which the laminae shoot forth on each side, and which 
hook and grapple together. A person counted fifty 
of these fibres, in one-twentieth of an inch. These 



fibres are crooked but curved, after a different man- 
ner ; for those which proceed from the thread on the 
side towards the extremity of the feather, are longer 
and more flexible, and bent downward there, as those 
which proceed from the side towards the beginning, 
or quill-end of the feather, are shorter, firmer, and 
turn upwards. When two laminae are pressed toge- 
ther, so that these long fibres are forced far enough 
over the short ones, their crooked parts fall into the 
cavity made by the crooked parts of the others; just 
as the latch that is fastened to a door, enters into the 
cavity of the catch fixed to the door-post, and there 
hooking itself, fastens the door; for it is in this 
manner that one thread of a feather is fastened to 
the other. 

This admirable structure of the feather, which it is 
easy to see with the microscope, succeeds perfectly 
for the use to which Nature has designed it; which 
use was, not only that the laminae might be united, 
but that when one thread or lamina has been sepa- 
rated from another by some external violence, it might 
be reclasped with sufficient facility and expedition. 

In the ostrich, this apparatus of crotchets and 
fibres, of hooks and teeth, is wanting : and the con- 
sequence is, that the filaments hang loose and separate 
from one another, forming only a kind of down. 
This constitution of the feathers, however it may fit 
them to adorn a lady's head-dress, may be considered 
an imperfection in the bird ; as wings composed of 
these feathers, although they may greatly assist it in 
running, do not serve for flight.— Cre«m^&am Rectory. 



LONDON. 



But hail ! tbou city-giant of tbo world ! 

Thou tliat dost scorn a canopy of clouds. 

But in the dimness of eternal smoke 

For ever rising like an ocean-eteam, 

Dost mantle thine immensity, how vast 

And wide thy wonderful array of domes, 

In dusky masses staring at the skies ! 

Time w^as, and dreary solitude was here; 

When night-Llack woods, unvisitcd by man, 

In howling conflict wrestled with the winds 

But now, the stonn-roll of immingled life 

Is heard, and, like a roaring funiace, fills 

With living sound the airy reach of miles ! 

Tliou more than Rome ! for never from her heart 

Such universe-awaking spint poured, 

As emanates from tliiue. The mighty globe 

Is fevered by thy name ; a thousand years, 

And silence hath not known thee ! What a weight 

Of awfulness will doomsday from thy scene 

Derive; and when the blasting tnimpet smites 

All cities to destruction, who will sink 

Sublime with such a thunder-crash as thou ! 

Myriads of domes, and temples huge, or high, 

And thickly wedded, like the ancient trees 

That in un violated forests frown ; 

Myriads a£ streets, whose river-windings flow 

With viewless billows of unwcary sound; 

Myriads of hearts in full commotion mixcd^ 

From mom to noon, from noon to night again, 

Through the wide realm of whirling passion boTUe,-^ 

And there is London ! — England's heart and soul. 

By the proud flowing of her famous Tham^ 

She circulates through countless lands and isles 

Her greatness; gloriously she rules. 

At once the awe and sceptre of the world ! 

Robert Moktoomert. 



Our present life is not a state of knowleage, out of ex pec 
tation, on which alone the patriarchs and friends of God 
subsisted so long as they were here. In the want of due 
conception, Jews and Christians, are all upon a level; a.l 
the information they can receive is conveyed under the 
words life, rest, a promised land, redemption from enemies, 
a city of God, new heavens, and new earth, and such hke 
signatures of visible things. 
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MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR 
OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Archdeacon Wix has lately published an interesting 
Journal * of his travels in the fulfilment of his arduous 
duties in the inclement island of Newfoundland, 
during six months of the last year. The '^ remote 
settlements, and the interior of Newfoundland/* he 
says, " are so difficult of access, that many who have 
been all their lives resident in the island, have not so 
much knowledge of our settlements along its shore, 
and of the interior, as they have of the more distant 
provinces of North America." 

My intention (he says) being to visit the southern and 
western shore as far as the Bay of Islands, or at least, as 
St. Georges Bay, I had thought that it would economize 
time, if 1 went through the interior from the Bay Despair, 
a journey of eight or nine days over land, and returned by 
the settlements along the coast. I hired, as a guide, 
Maunce Louis, a Micmac Indian, one of Mr. Cormack's 
suite, when he had been similarly engaged. Many have 
compared my own visitation to the excursion of Mr. Cor- 
roack, an enterprising individual whom I remember having 
seen at St. John's, when 1 visited Newfoundland in 1827. 
It has not, I should imagine, been very dissimilar ; and it 
would, indeed, be a matter of regret, if the zeal of a Mission- 
ary could not induce him to make as much exertion, and to 
endure as much privation, as others ^ould brave in the pur- 
suit of philosophical research, or the gratification of mere 
curiosity. 

Saturday, April 4.— I started at half-past six into the in- 
terior. Two Indian squaws accompanied us, and two other 
Indians, as twenty deer, some of which they wanted to 
carry out, were buried in the snow, one days journey 
directly upon our track. It is a singular fact, which the 
Indians related to me, that bears and wolves have so great 
a dislike to the branches of the juniper, that if a few of 
them are stuck in the snow where the venison is deposited, 
they preserve it from the depredations of these animals. 

The Indian squaws pleased me much by their natural 
courtesy. Though walking above a hundred miles in 
Indian rackets, or snow-shoes, has made me now somewhat 
expert in the use of them, it may be imagined that I was 
at first, indeed I must be still, very awkward in them, by 
the side of an Indian. Being thirty-three inches in length, 
and eighteen inches broad, and weighing each of them 
twenty ounces, even before they are saturated with wet, 
they occasioned me many falls and disasters. This was 
especially the case in descending very steep hills, or going 
upon the thin ice of Long Pond, which broke in under our 
weight. The water which had collected to the depth of a 
foot or a foot and a half on the top of ice of some of the 
large lakes, had its own coat of ice, and although the 
safety of the traveller is not endangered by the weakness 
of this upper ice, his expedition is very much impeded. 
Though noisy in their mirth at their own disasters, these 
Indians were courteous in rendering me every assistance in 
my difficulties. We pitched for the night near the bay of 
Eastbrook. 

A description of the process of making our temporary 
place of rest for this night may suffice for the description 
of our similar arrangements during the week. The snow 
being at least ten feet deep, a rude shovel is first cut out of 
the side of some standing tree, which is split down with a 
wedffe made for the purpose. The snow is then turned out 
for the space of eight or ten feet square, according to the 
number of the company which requires accommodation. 
When the snow is cleared away, quite to the ground, the 
wood is laid on the ground for the fire. About a foot of 
loose snow is left in the cavern round the fire. On diis 
the spmce, or fir, branches, which break off very easily when 
bent hastily back downwards, are laid all one way, feather- 
wise, with the lower part of the bough upwards. Thus the 
bed is made. Some of these boughs are also stuck up- 
right on the snow against the wall of snow by the side of 
the cavern, and a door or opening is left in the wall of 
snow for the bringing in, during the night, the birehwood 
for burning, which is piled up in heaps close by for the 
night's supply, that any who may be awake dunng the 
night may bring it m as it is required. Here the traveller 

^ Six Months of a Newfoundland Musionary's Journai, from 
Ftiruary to Augtut, 1835b 



lies with no covering from the weather, or other shelter 
than the walls of snow on each side of his icy cavern and 
surrounding trees may supply. A yellow nmgus which 
grows on the wich-hazel supplies tinder to the Indian, 
who is never without flint and steel, and he is remarkably 
expert in vibrating moss, and dry leaves, and biroh-bark, 
rapidly through the air in his hands, which, soon after the 
application of a spark, ignite and make a cheerful blaze. 
As the fire melted our cave away, and enlarged our cham- 
ber of ice, branches of verdant spruce, fresh as when first 
covered in October and November, came forth to view seve- 
ral feet below the surface of the snow. 

The correct and modest deportment of the squaws who were 
in our company here and in the wigwams, was highly credit- 
able to them. I had before met with dormitory arrangements 
in our planters* houses, of so promiscuous a description, that 
my Irish guide, who had lived four years among lndiar;s, 
expressed his surprise at a want of delicacy which he had 
never seen among the Micmas; but I could not have ima- 
gined, had I not myself witnessed it, that this people could 
have shown so much delicacy and propriety of conduct as I 
observed amone them, wherever I met with them. I have 
the squaws chiefly in view in this remark; but I have 
never seen any of the men otherwise than well behaved, 
except when they have been under the influence of liquor. 
To the immoderate use of this they are too generally strongly 
addicted. There are gratifying exceptions, however. I had 
been supplied, by the kindness of Mr. Gkillop, with some 
port wine, some of which I offered to my Indian guide, but 
I found that his notions of fasting were so correct, that they 
extended to all indulgences, and during Lent he declined 
tasting even wine: some of them during that season forego 
smoking. The Indians dress their venison on skewers of 
wood^ which they stick in the ground around the fire. They 
plaited for me a basket-like mat, of small spruce-boughs, to 
serve as a plate. In this thev served me the deer s heart, 
as the most delicate part of tne animal. 

The intense cold made the trees crack, with a report, in 
the silence of the night, as though struck with an axe. My 
watch, also, under the same influence, became of little use, 
a most serious inconvenience when traversing the country 
in a season when the days are so short, and a little miscal- 
culation may occasion the traveller's being benighted. 

Sunday, 5, — At half-past six, a. m., I took leave of the two 
Indians and the young squaws, who were now returning, 
and as I parted from them, I felt that I should miss those 
musical prattlers ; for their soil language, though I could 
not understand a word of it, had fallen very gratefully upon 
the car in the stillness of a night in the forest. I had been 
induced, too, on the preceding night to creep out a little 
distance from tlic fire, that I might enjoy the picturesque 
effect of our little group, as the stars were twinkling in the 
broad arch of heaven, and the smoke was curling through 
the evergreen branches which were enlivened by uie ruddy 
glare of our brisk fire ; and, as I heard the light laugh, and 
caught the good-humoured faces of my companions, I had 
felt that when thev left us, I should retain all the privations 
and lose all which probably might have given some charm 
to such a tour. 

We saw tracks of deer every twenty yards as we passed 
through the country; so numerous" were they at last, that 
we ceased to take any notice of them ; herds of deer became 
themselves objects of very frequent occurrence. They 
offered a very interesting sight. The whole interior, with 
the exception of the tops of some of the hills, from which 
the snow had melted, was then white with snow. These 
bare spots upon the hills are called "naps;" though they 
are brown, and not green, they resemble island-meadows in 
an ocean of snow. On these the deer were grazing lei- 
surely like cattle. They were travelling in quest of food, 
from one of these naps to another. The partridge, or ptar 
migan were also very numerous upon these hills, searching 
for a species of cranberry, which is called here, the partridge- 
berry. In places near water, which, after long frost, 
becomes exceedingly scarce in the interior, the tracks of the 
deer were as thick, as those of cattle in the snow in a farm 
yard. 

For three days we were favoured with very brilliant 
weather, and made so much progress upon the hard snow, 
that I believe we were one-third of our way across to Bay 
St. George, having got within sight of the Catt Aeau Hills. 
A field of white paoer, varied only by an occasional blot of 
the pen, with the full sun upon it all day, and the red glaro 
of the fire all night, to say nothing of the effect of the wind 
by day and of the wood-smoke, which the Indians call the 
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^ftl to which out- eyes were suljected. 

. Monday^ 6.-^By night we felt our eye» very weak. 

Tuesday, 7.— The whole three of ud wpre affected with a 
griuy, gravelly tenflation in the eye, and were, at length, 
completely deprived of tltf power of aight. Our provitiona, 
too, over which the Indian who waa eook, had, with the 
usual improvideftoe of hia raoe, not been auffioiently econo- 
mical, wero just out. la a country which abounds with 
game, and in which it is so difficult to travel, even without 
any burden, none think of oarrying provisions for more than 
a day or two into the interior with them ; but neither the 
pilots nor I could now see sufficiently to use a gun, or bear 
indeed to look upwards. The Indian did try, but he came 
back without success, although he met with many fresh tracks 
of deer, and heard many partridges, and in the course of the 
night, deer had evidently passed within twenty yards of our 
retreat. It became so thick, moreover, that, had we been 
ever so little affected with snow-blindness, we could not have 
seen more than a few yards, and could not consequently 
have made any way in an unknown Country. Our Indian 
guide, while he was in search of deer, nearly lost all 
track of us, when, our allowance of food being exceedingly 
scanty, our situation seemed likelv to be veyry deplorable. 
All Tuesday we rested in our icy chamber. What an ora- 
tory was it for the prayers of two or three, who were surely 
agreed touching what they should ask of their Father in 
heaven. The ejaculations* "give us this day our daily 
bread,*' and, *' lighten our darkness,** commanded a ready 
response. Such place might be a Bethel, and there may be 
seasons in the lives of those who travel, and scenes such as 
these, of which they may afterwards say, that the Lord was 
by them in the wilderness, and that it has been good for 
them to have been there. Some njitural tears may have 
mingled with the water which the acrid vapour from the 
smoke of the damp wood (for it now rained) forced from my 
eyes, as I thought of the probable anxiety of my dear wife, 
and of the likelihood that all my dreams of future useAil 
labours in the church might be thu^ fatally dissipated. 

It was at length hinted by the Indian, that my dog 
might make a meal; and it is as much that they may serve 
in such a season of extremity, as fbr any fondness which 
they have for the animal, or use they generally make of 
them, that Indians aie usually attended by dogs of a mon- 
grel breed. Had my Indian pilot known the coust, we might 
have got to some Indian wigwams in White Bear Bay, but 
he did not like to attempt reaching that bay. The strag- 
gling locations of these Indians along our coast, reminded 
me much of the separation between Abraham and Lot. 
The reasons, in the case of Indians, who separate son from 
father, and brother from brother, that they may have unin- 
terrupted space for their hunting and furring excursions, 
are similar to thoae which led the patriarchs to live apart, 
that they might have ample space for their pastoral pur- 
suits. A large lake, uiside of the Bay East, which I 
passed, gave me the idea, with its precipitous wooded 
cliffs, of an inland seai the size of some of the lakes 
of Newfoundland is immense ; a lake within the Bay of ' 
Islands, in which are numerous seals the whole summer, 
has an island of forty miles extent in the midst of it. 

Wednesday^ 8.— This mornings on finding the weather 
HtilUthick, I divided the bread-<lust and crumbs, being all 
that now remained of our provisions, and not amounting 
altogether to more than two biscuits, into three parts; I 
gave a part to each of my guides, and reserved one fur 
myself. I now saw the danger which must attend our 
moving in »uch thick weather* but, blind as we all were, I 
knew that we must either make an effort to return, or 
must starve where we were. I proposed, therefore, to 
the Indian pilot, that we should try to return to the 
spot yirhere we had left so much venison buried. At first 
he hesitated; but, at length be agreed that we should 
attempt it. A black gauze veil, which I had kept over 
my eyes when the sun was at its height, and the reso- 
lution to which I had adhered of not rubbing my eyes, had 
preserved me, perhaps, from suffering so much from sun- 
blindness as my companions. Maurice Louis, the Indian, 
would open his eyes now and then to look at my compass ; 
^— we could not see for fog more than a hundred yards ; he 
would fix on some object as far as the eye could reach, and 
then shut hia eyes again, when I would lead him up to it* 
On reaching it he would open his eyes again, and we 
would in the same manner, take a firesh departare. It wag 
kterally a case in which the blind was leader to the blinds 
The fog made our travelling dangeious^ it did indeed 



oecaaion our going astray ; but it was providentially favour- 
able to us upon the whole ; for, had the sky been clear, 
and the sun bright as when we set out, we must have been 
incapacitated by our sun-blindedness fVom moving for a 
week at least, and must have suffered much, if not fatally, 
iVom want of food. 

By forced marches, — ^the snow now being soft, and nearly 
the entire distance to be travelled in rackets, in conse 
quence of which we could not make the same expedition 
which we did as we oame along,—- we were providentially 
enabled to rQach by seven or eight, p.m., th6 same places 
at which we had halted at four each day on our outward 
march. Thus, a degree of labour, that of digging and 
clearing, to which we were now ouite unequal, was spared 
us on our way back. The small quantity of biscuit to 
which we were now reduced, led me to advise my com- 
panions not to eat any quantity at a time, but to take a 
piece of the sjze of a nutmeg when hunger was most 
craving. We did, indeed, gather each day on our return, 
about as ipany partridge-berries as would fill a wine-glass 
a-piece. These we found very refreshing and nutritive. 
Having been ripened in the fall of last year, and been 
sheltered under the snow all the winter, they were, now 
that the snow melted aw^y from them, like preserved fruit 
in flavour, and resembled a ricb clarety grape. At night, 
the want of water is a |(reat privation in this winter travel- 
ling. At this season, if a lake or rivulet chance to be near 
your resting-place, it is, in all probability, protected from 
invasion by so thick a coat of ice, that it would require 
some hours* labour with a hatchet to get at it A draught 
of water, obtained at such a price of labour, to guides 
already over-wearied with carrying his burden and hewing 
his wood, a humane man would relish as little as Sir 
Philip Sydney would have relished a selfish draught at 
Zutpiien, or David from the well of Bethlehem. {% Sam. 
xxiii. 16, 17.) I contented myself, therefore, with water 
supplied by snow, melted by the smoky fire. This water, 
together with the wind, had the effect of parching and 
cracking my swollen lips to such a degree, that when, on 

? getting out of the country on the 1 0th, I again saw my 
^ce, after an interval of ei^ht days, in a piece of broken 
glass, I had some diffiiculty m recognising my own features. 
The most scorching beat in Summer does not tan and 
swell the fate more than does the travelling in tho snow at 
this season. Under the combined influence of the wind 
and sun, the skin peeled off from my nose and ears, and 
tho exposed parts of the neck, as in summer.* 

Thursday, 9. — Still dism^ly thick weather ; but we pro- 
ceeded on our way in the same manner as yesterday. The 
noise of the woodpeckers upon the bark of the trees truly 
portended rain, of which we were much afraid ; we saw 
quantities of deer and ptarmigan, but, thougn the fog 
favoured our weak sight muoh, we could neither of u& take 
a sight with the lifted gun. At one place we came upon 
the recent tracks of wolves ; they had consumed or dragged 
away all remains of a deer, except a little hair from the^ 
skin, and some blood, by which the snow was stained. 

By night, through God's most merciful protection, we 
reached the place where the Indians had left so much 
venison buried since Christmas. 

There are on this extensive island about seventy 
thousand souls^ British subjects, scattered at vast 
distances from each other, many of whom had not 
so much as seen a Christian minister before they 
were visited by Archdeacon Wix. his Journal con- 
sequently abounds in highly interesting accounts of 
his reception, and his miiustry among them ; be 
makes out a strong case of the want of meana to 
supply the necessary religious instruction,- and he 
concludes by an eloquent appeal to the Christian 
public, to contribute their aid to the accomplishment 
of that great work, to wliich he has so zealously 
devoted himself. 

Truly it is written, that the ways of God are past finding 
out, and his decrees unsearchable. Is the Lprd thus great? 
So also is he good. 1 am an instance of it. I have trampled 
tho world under my feet, laughed at fear, and derided 
danger. Tlirough millions of fierce savages, over parching 
deserts, the freezing north, the everlasting ice, and stormy 
geas, have I passed without harm. How good is my God ! 
What rich subjecU have I fiw praise, love, and adwrttiosl — 
Lkdyaro, the Traveller, 
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BAST INDIA STATIONS. No. VIII. 
Bakrackpore. 
The forces which are considered necessary for the 
protection of Calcutta are not stationed within the 
city itself, hut at a considerable distance from that 
noble seat of the Indian government. The infantry 
cantonments are at fiarrackpore, which is distant 
about sixteen miles, that of the artillery about eight, 
at Dum Dum, whilst the actual guard ^t Calcutta is 
composed of the city militia. 

Barrackpore is an irregularly built station, situated 
on the left bank of the river Hooghly. Many of 
the houses are as splendid as the mansions of the 
neighbouring city, but the larger portion consists of 
bungalows, built and fitted up iu a superior style. 
A few look upon the river, and those which thus 
^^mraand the fresh breezes from the water are 
delightfully cool, and the views from the balconies 
are superb ^ for it is scarcely possible to imagine any 
thing more grand and imposing, in an architectural 
point of view, than the splendid settlement of the 
Danes on the opposite bank of the Hooghly, 
Serampore, with its proud palaces mirrored on the 
glassy surface of the stream. The beauties of Bar- 
rackpore are of a different kind 5 its buildings are 
embosomed in trees, and, with the exception of the 
palace of the governor-general, which is raised in a 
commanding situation^ only peep out between the 
branches of luxuriant groves. The country all round 
is wooded to excess, affording a most agreeable shade, 
and offering specimens of floral magnificence not to 
be surpassed in any part of the world. The mag- 
nolia attains to a gigantic size, and fills the air with 
perfume from its silvery vases j other forest-trees 
bear blossoms of equal beauty ; — the richly- wreathed 
pink acacia, and numerous tribes, adorned with gar- 
lands of deep crimson and bright yellow, abound ; 
and although, with the exception of the park, which 
has been raised into sweeping undulations by arti- 
ficial means, the cantonments and theur vicinity pre- 
sent a flat surface, the combinations of wood, water, 
and green-sward, yield scenes of tranquil beauty. 

The most remarkable feature of this cantonment 
is the country-residence of the governor-general, 
with its magnificent ornamental park. For this 
Barrackpore is indebted to the Marquess of Wellesley, 
and it is justly considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of dressed and ornamental nature which taste 
has ever produced. The mansion is elegant and 
commodious, and the gardens are unrivalled, both 
in beauty and stateliness, combining the grandeur 
of Asiatic proportions with the picturesque of Euro- 
pean desigh. A large stud of elephants is kept, 
and thesii noble animals, decorated with flowing 
j'hools of scarlet cloth, edged with gold, and bearing 
freights of ladiea connected with the vice-rega) courts 
may be seen pacing along the flowery labyrinths, — 
to European eyes strange guests in a private garden. 

Barrackpore, as it may easily be imagined, is a place 
of great resort for all classes of persons froni Calcutta) 
indeed it is the grand thoroughfare to the Upper Pro- 
vinces. It may be approached either by the river or 
by land. The latter approach presents sixteen miles 
of the finest roads in the world, very broad, kept in 
excellent repair, and shaded, to the great delight and 
comfort of the various traversers, by an avenue of 
trees. The traffic is very considerable, the tide in- 
terfering witK the water-carriage, conveyances of 
every descrij)tion are passing at afl hours of the day. 
Notwithstanding, however, me shelter afforded by the 
leafy canopy above, Europeans seldom venture to 
brave the noontide heat, their journeys being chiefly 
performed in the morning or evening. 



The journey to Barrackpore must be Enchanting; 
ta those who delight in forest-scenery; the hand of 
man is apparent in the smooth, finely-levelled road, 
which offers itself to the traveller ', but a dense jungle 
appears to close it in on either side. Native huts, of 
the wildest and simplest construction, meet the eye 
in the most picturesque situations ; many with scarcely 
any roof, excepting that afforded by the overhanging 
branches of trees, which never lose their leafy man- 
tles, and yet not destitute of an air of comfort j the 
floors being scrupulously clean, and the jars and other 
domestic utensils neatly. arranged and kept in order. 
Monkeys may be seen disporting ^midst blossom- 
ing boughs, the jackal ghdes through the covert, 
and the woods echo with the sullen notes of lonely 
birds. The denseness of the population, and the 
vast numbers of natives, who pass along rejoicing in 
the shade which tends so much to lighten their toils, 
prevent all idea of solitude, though the prospects are 
so truly and exclusively sylvan. 

Soon after Bishop Heber arrived in India, he visited 
the governor- general at his country residence. 

We went (he observes) to Barrackpore on the 28th of 
October. The house itself is handsonie, containing three 
fine sitting-rooms, though but few bed-chambers. Indeed, 
as in this climate no sleeping-rooms are even tolerable, un- 
less they admit the southern breeze, there can be but few 
in any house. Accordingly, that at Barrackpore barely 
accommodates Lord AmhersVs own family ; and his Aides- 
de-camp and visiters sleep in bungalows, built at some 
little distance firom it, in the park. Bungalow, a corruption 
of Bengalee, is the general name, in this country, fbr any 
structure in the cottage style, and only of one floor. Some 
of these are spacious and comfortable dwellings, generally 
with high thatched roofs surrounded with a verandah, and 
containing three or four good apartments, with bath-rooms, 
and dressing-rooms enclosed from the eastern, western, or 
northern verandahs. 

At Barracicpore, for the first time, I mounted an elephant, 
the motion of which I thought far from disagreeable, though 
very different from that of a horse. As the animal moves 
both feet on the same side at once, the sensation is like 
that of being carried on men's shoulders. A full-grown 
elephant carries two persons in the howdah, besides the 
driver, who sits on his neck, and a servant on the crupper 
behind with an umbrella. The howdah is not unlike the 
body of a small gig, but without a head. At Calcutta, 
or within five miles of it, no elephants are allo^^ed, on 
account of the frequent accidents which they occasion 
by frightening horses. Those at Barrackpore were larger 
animals than I had expected to see, two of them wfere 
at least ten feet high. That on which Lord Amherst 
rode, and on which I accompanied him, was a very noble 
fellow, dressed up in splendid trappings, which Were a 
present from the King of Oude, and ornamented all 
over with fish embroidered in gold, a device which is here 
considered a badge of royalty. I was amused by one pecu- 
liarity, which I had never before heard of; while the ele- 
phant is goinfr on» a man walks by his side, telling him 
where lo tread, bidding him "take care," "step out," 
warning him that the Iroad is rouffh, slippery, &c., all 
which the animal is supposed io unuerstand, And to take 
his measures accordingly. I'he mahout says upthing, but 
guides him by pressing nis legs to his neck, on the side to 
which he wishes him to turn, urging him forward with the 
point of a formidable goad, and stoppin|[ him by a blow on 
the forehead with the but-end of the same instrument. 

The cantonment of Barrackpore is very pretty, consisting 
of a large village inhabited by soldiers, with bungalows 
for the European ofiicers and other white inhabitants, who 
are attracted hither by the salubrity of the air, the vicinity 
of the goTcmor's residence, or the beauty and convenience 
of the river. In the park several uncommon animals are 
kept: amongst them the Ghyal, an animal of the ox or 
buffalo kind, with immensely large horns, and a native 
of Thibet and ^Jepaul. It is very much larger than the 
largest Indian ratlle, but hardly, I think, equal to an 
EugUsb bull: its tc^il is bushy, and its horns form almost a 
mass of wliite and solid bone to the centre of its fore- 
head. There is also another beautiful animal of the ass 
kind, from the Cape of Good Hope, which is kept in a 
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stall, and led about by two men to exercise daily. They 
complain of its wild and untameable spirit, and when I 
saw it, they had hampered its mouth with such an appa- 
ratus of bit and bridle, that the poor thing was almost 
choked. It is extremely strong and bony, of beautiful 
form, has a fine eye and good countenance, and though 
not striped like the zebra, is beautifully clouded with 
different tints of ash and mouse colour. 

We met two lynxes during our ride, also taking the air, 
led each by his keeper, one of them in body-clothes, like 
an English greyhound, both perfectly tame, and extremely 
beautiRil creatures, about the size or a large spanie., and 
in form and colour something between a fox and a cat, but 
with the silky Air and characteristic actions of the latter. 
The other animals, consisting of two or three tigers and 
leopards, two different kinds of bears, — one Bengalee, the 
other from Sincapore, a porcupine, a kangaroo, monkeys, 
rooosc-deer, birds, &c., are kept in a menagerie, their dens 
all very clean, and, except one of the bears and one hysDna, 
all very tame. 

Alligators come on shore to bask, and there is one small 
one in a pond in the park. They are of two kinds, one, 
which seems like the common crocodile of the Nile, has a 
long nose, and is harmless, unless provoked. The other is 
somewhat smaller, has a round snubbed head, and fre- 
quently attacks dogs and other similar animals, and is 
sometimes dangerous to men who go into the river. Tlie 
Indian squirrel, which abounds in the park, is smaller 
than ours, more of an ash-colour, with two black and white 
streaks down its back; and lives not only in trees, but in 
the thatch of houses. 

The garrison of Barrackpore consists of several 
regiments of sepoys, under the command of a major- 
general J the staff is exceedingly numerous, embracing 
appointments peculiar to the station. There are, 
besides, a considerable number of private residents, 
the families of retired officers, and widows, who, pos- 
sessing large connexions in India, prefer it as a resi- 
dence to the parent state; many of these persons 
possess considerable wealth, and live in a style of 
appropriate splendour. Cadets, formerly, on their 
arrival at Calcutta, were permitted to travel alone, or 
in company with other lads, as ignorant and inexpe- 
rienced as themselves^ to the places of their destina- 



tion; but now, such as are posted to regiments 
stationed at different places, are appointed to do duty 
at Barrackpore, until they can be sent up the river, 
under the care of an experienced officer. Here they 
are taught their first military lessons, and perform 
their duties under the eye of a major-general. 

Bishop Heber again visited Barrackpore^ which he 
reached from Calcutta by water. 

On the 27th of December, (he says,) I paid a visit to 
the governor at Barrackpore. I went by water early 
enough in the morning to preach to the congregation, 
which, for want of a churchy assembles in the great hall 
of the government-house. The dis^nce by water is about 
twenty-four miles, which, with a favourable tide and a good 
set of rowers, may be ascended in two hours and a half. 
The river continues of nearly the same width as at Calcutta ; 
its banks are covered with fruit-trees and villages, with 
many very handsome pagodas. 

It is with regret we observe the circumstance Ivere 
alluded to by the bishop, that in so important a 
station as Barrackpore the members of the Established 
Church had then no place devoted to the celebration 
of divine worship according to their own faith. Let 
us hope that such is not still the case. D. I. E. 

[From the Asiatic Journal, and Bisnop IIeder'b JouruaL] 



Thb heavenly bodies were not made for man, and to thera 
his utmost power cannot reach. The world which he in- 
habits forms but the fraction of an unit in the vast scale 
upon which they are moulded. It disappears even in the 
range of distance at* which they are placed ; and when 
seen from some of the nearest planets, it is but a dull speck 
in the firmament. Under this conviction, the astronomer 
must feel his own comparvtive insignificance; and amidst 
the sublimity and grandeur -'of this material universe, the 
proudest spirit must be abased, and fitted for the reception 
of those noble truths which can be impressed only on an 
humble and a softened heart. He, indeed, who has rightly 
interpreted the hand-writing of God in the heavens, must 
be well prepared to appreciate it in the record of His revealed 
will. — duarterly Review 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OP GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION 
APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF BRIDGES. 




CAOTLAND BRIDGE, LIVCOLKSHIEE. 



Haying already ^ven an account of Suspension Bridges*, 
we now proceed with a history of Bridges of the usual 
construction; comprising under that term every kind of 
structure intended to carry a road or canal across a river, 
valley, or other ohstruction to its continuity. 

The antiquity of Bridges must he nearly coeval with that 
of the human race. Aner providing food, dwelling-places, 
and clothes, one of the first wants of which society would he 
sensible would be that of some means of crossing the 
streams and brooks by which it was surrounded; and 
natural bridges, consisting of trunks of trees which had 
fallen across a rivulet, or masses of rock wedded in a moun- 
tain-fissure, would present models for imitation where such 
did not already exist. 

The earliest mention of a bridge in history is of that 
stated by Herodotus (Book i.) to have been built by a queen 
Nitocris across the Euphrates at Babylon, to connect the 
two portions of the city lying on either shore. According 
to that historian, this work consisted of squared beams laid 
along the tops of a series of stone piers, which were built 
in the bed of the river, the waters having been diverted for 
a time from th«ir natural channel, to admit of this being 
done. Some . of the beams composing the road-way were 
removed every evening, to prevent the inhabitants of the 
two banks from robbing one another. We believe that 
modern travellers have not succeeded in tracing any vestiges 
of this bridge among the interesting remains of that city, 
and its site is therefore uncertain. 

Such must have been the form of all bridges previous to 
the application of the arch. The precise period of its dis- 
covery has been much disputed. Two masses of stone, or 
two trees, mutually supporting each other over a chasm, by 
being wedged together, present the general principle of 
* See Saturday Magatiru, Vol. VII., p. 210« 

Vol. VUL 



the arch, which must have been known from the earliest 
times. Nor does it appear to recjuire great ingenuity to 
place three, or even four stones in a similar position to 
support one another, by being hewed into such a form that 
none could taXl between those adjacent to it, without first 
displacing them, which their weight and mutudl friction 
prevented them from doing. Arches of this simple form are 
now known to exist in the pyramids of Egypt ; and it is 
supposed by some that such arches were used by the Baby- 
lonian builders. 

But an arch, in the proper sense of the word, implies 
many separate stones, arranged to support one another in a 
curve, for the purpose of economizing material; and at what 
period, and by what people, such an arch was first used, is 
uncertain. The Etrurians were acquainted with it, and the 
great sewers of ancient Rome called the Cloac» Maximas, 
generally referred to the supposed period of the Tarquins 
(about 600 years b.c), are the oldest works existing, la 
which the arch is found. 

As the arch never appears in any existing remains of 
Grecian architecture, we may infer, that nation to have 
either been unacquainted with it, or to have neglected it 
ficom some principle of taste or habit. As there must have 
been frequent intercourse between the Dorian colonies of 
Italy and their mother-country, we can hardly suppose this 
important invention could have been long concealed from 
so intellectual a people, and yet the second supposition is 
equally difficult of explanation. It is certain that, during 
the most flourishing times of the Athenian republic, there 
was no means of crossing the river Cephisus, except by 
boats, till the emperor Hadrian built a bndge over it. 

The Romans, having been taught the construction of the 
arch by their brethren uf Etruria, availed themselves of it 
on all occasions, and were enabled to construct bridges in 
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eveiy part of their en(5rnroU8 empire, which remain to the 
present day to attest their power and their skill. 

BOHAN BRIDaBS. 

Therb were eight hridges ift ancient Rome, the oldest of* 
which, called Fans Sublicius, is stated to have heen erected 
by Ancus Martins, and was that alleged to have been de- 
fended against the tzoops of Porsenna by Horatius Codes. 
This bridge was originally of timber ; it was rebuilt with 
stone by iEmilius Lepidus, and thence received the name 
of Poll* Mmilianus ; it was again restored in marble by 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and it was from this bridge 
that the body of the infamous HeKogabalus was cast into the 
Tiber. Portions of its ruins are still extant near the Aven- 
tine Hill. 

The Pons Triumphalis was that over which persons 
passed in their way to the Capitol, to whom an ovation had 
been decreed by the senate ; its ruins are still visible near 
the palace of the Vatican. 

The present Ponte Sisto was rebuilt by Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth, on the site of the JanicultM bridge, restored in 
marble by Antoninus Pius, from one still mote ancient, 
situated in the oldest part of the city. 

The Pons JElitis was originally built by the Emperor 
Hadrian, opposite the Mausoleum he intended for tlie place 
of his sepulture. It was restored by Pope Clement the 
Ninth, and is now called Ponte Sanf Angela^ the Mauso- 
leum being the present Castel di Sant' Angelo, 

The bridge now called, from the church near it, Ponte 
Santa Marta, but more commonly Ponte rotto, from two of 
its arches being fallen in, is all that remains of the old 
Roman Pons Senatorius, over whioh the senate went in 
procession to consult the Sibylline books. This bridge is 
near the Palatine Hill. 

The Pons Milvius was built by Scaurus in the time of 
Sylla, at a short distance from the city, on the modern road 
to Florence. There are two historical events of interest 
connected with this bridge ; on it Cicero caused the am- 
bassadors of the Allobroges to be arrested, and obtained 
confirmation of Catiline^s conspiracy by the letters found in 
their possession ; and it was near the Milvian bridge that 
Constantino the Great defeated his rival Maxentms, on 
which occasion the former asserted he had that miraculous 
vision of the Cross which effected his conversion. This 
bridge was restored by Nicholas the Fifth, and is now called 
Ponte molle. 

There are many other bridges in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, chiefly erected during the decline of the empire. 

The celebrated bridge erected by order of the Emperor 
Trajan over the Danube, is only known from the descrip- 
tions of Dion Cassius and others, whose accounts of it are 
very various, though they all agree as to its magnitude. 
The historian just mentioned states, that it had twenty 
piers, and that its largest arches were 170 feet in span*, 
and raised 150 feet above the river. The architect was 
Apollodorus, the same who designed the forum and column 
at Rom% commemorating the victories of Trajan over the 
Dacians. The foundations of the piers of this bridge are 
still visible under the shallow waters of the Danube, about 
three miles from Gladova, near the frontier division of i 
Wallachia and Bulgaria ; but according to the account of 
modern travellers, there are not more than six or seven 
piers visible in the bed of the stream. 

The Roman empire and its successors were also indebted 
to Trajan for the fine bridge over the Tagus in the province 
of Estramadura; the Arabians gave the name oi Alcanta- 
rat-al-seif, or Bridge of the Sword, to the structure, and 
hence Uie town where it is situated derives its present name. 

* There are several terms employed in describing arches and 
bridges, with which the reader should be acquainted. 

The span or chord of an arch, is the horitontal distance between 
the piers or abutments which support it, measured at the points where 
the arch begins or springs. A straight line being supposed drawn at 
those points. 

The versed tine is the height from this line or chord, to the higheat 
point of the underside, or soffite, of the arch. This term, tho.ugh 
properly applied to the circle only, will be used iii this paper even 
when speakmg of elliptic and other curves. 

The arch'ttimes, or vouuotrt, are the separate pieces of which the 
arch is composed ; they are usually odd in number, the centre one 
being callea the keystone, which is at the highest part of the curve. 
Of the two curves formed by the lower and upper faces of the voos- 
soirs, the former, or real oxLtline of the arch, is called the Jntrado, the 
other the extrado. 

The spandril is the space comprised between the vpri^ht line of 
the pier, the road-way, and the curve of the extrado. Lach arch, 
therefore, has two spandrils, which are usually equal and similar. 



This bridge was 670 feet long, and consisted of six semi- 
circular arches, the largest being 101 fbet in span, and of 
such an altitude as to raise the level road-way 200 feet 
above the river. The town of Alcantara being an important 
point in military operations, this bridge was nearly'destroyed 
by the British during the campaign of 1809, in order to cut 
off the oommunication, and to impede the advance of the 
French arm v. In our paper on Suspension Bridges, we 
mentioned that a temporary rope bridge was subsequently 
thrown across one of the ruined arches, to allow of the 
passage of a detaohment of our troops t. 

The arch of the widest span whioh oeours in any Roman 
bridge is in that at Verona, called the Ponte del Castel 
Vecchio; the centre one of the three is 170 feet. 

Our limits will not allow of any description of the nu- 
merous other works of this class spread over all southern and 
western Europe. 

ROMAN AQUEDUCTS. 

Thb construction of those stupendous works for the convey- 
ance of water from distant sources, to towns deficient iu 
that necessary, so abundant over every part of the Romaii 
empire, is commonly, though erroneously, attributed to the 
ignorance of that people in the simplest laws of hydro- 
8tatic8$. According to Julius Frontinus, Rome, in his 
time (about a.d. 70), was supplied with water from nine 
sources, brought fh)m distances varying from ten to sixty 
miles, partly along subterranean passages, and partly, on 
stone arcades across the valleys, according to the nature of 
the ground* One of these aqueducts, the Anio vetus, was 
carried on arches for a distance of forty-two miles. Every 
great city in the Roman empire was equally provided with 
a constant supply of water by means of similar works, and 
the remains or the arcades required for these purposes are 
among the most interesting monuments of antiquity. 

The finest existmg specimen of an ancient aqueduct is 
that portion of one called the Pont du Gard, three leagues 
north of Nismes, in the province of Languedoc. From 
tome initials still legible on it, it is supposed to have been 
built by Agrippa, the friend and general of Augustus, to 
eonvey the waters of the spring of the present Euro to 
Nemausus, or Nismes. The lower tier of arches, of 80 feet 
in span, are six in number. The second tier consists of 
eleven, and the upper of thirty -five. The level of the top of 
these is about fifty yards above that of the river Gardon. 
Louis the Fourteenth built a bridge alongside of this tier 
and corresponding with it; and all travellera agree that 
the Imperfections of the modern structure form a striking 
contrast to the beauty and solidity of the ancient work. 
The structure is ruined at each extremity, and thus, dis- 
joined from the r^st of the aqueduct, the remains of which, 
however, are in tolerable preservation. The injury is sup- 
posed to have beeh committed by the Northern barbarians 
when tliey took -possession of the country. But one still 
more formidable to the structure was perpetrated, by the 
Due de Rohan at the beginning of the last century, who, to 
facilitate the passage of his artillery during the reUgious 
perseeutions in Languedoc, cut away the piers of the 
second range of arches for one third of their thickness, and 
three yards in- height. Nothing but the solidity of the 
structure could have saved it from subsequent destruction ; 
as it was, it suffered considerable settlements. 

Aqueducts, in the proper sense of the word, have been 
constructed in modern times, and we now carry canals over 
valleys by means of arcades similar to those of ancient 
Roman work. When such a structure is employed for 
a road-way or rail-road it is called a viaduct, — an useless 
term, — ^for to all intents and purposes it is a bridge. 

Our readers will be better able to appreciate the merits 
of such works, if we briefly explain in what the difficulty of 
constructing arches consists. If an arch had no super- 
structure to support, there are certain curves in which the 
wedge-shaped voussoirs might be arranged so as to ensure 
perfect stability, or so that no portion o^^he surfaces of 
these stones which are in contact, ^hall be pressed more 

t There is a view of the bridge with this addition, in the frontispiece 
to Sir H. Douglas's work on military bridges. 

1 When labour was cheap, because it could be commanded to an 
unlimited extent, in consequence of the existence of slavery, it was 
perhaps considered an easier and shorter method of effecting the 
object, to build a j>onderous aqueduct of stone arches, than to form 
and unite short pipes of metal or earthenware for an equal distance 
We know that the Romans could make such pipes, but possibly not 
of any great length, or of sufficiently (^ood workmanship to resist the 
I>reflSttre of a current ef water descendutg from a considerable eleva- 
tion. 
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than another, and therefore there would be no tendency 
to give way in one part more than another. A dome, to 
covor over a building, may be built of small stones or 
bricks, which would be perfectly secure, of whatever mag- 
nitude it might be, provided the materials were sound, and 
properly put together*. But arches are generally intended 
to support some superstructure, and on account of the curva- 
ture of the arch, there must be a greater depth of materials 
over the spandrils than over the crown, or highest part ; and 
consequently, a greater weight pressing on the haunches of 
the arch. 

This causes the necessity ibr varving the me of the 
voussoirs, so that those which form tne Tower part of the 
arch may be enabled to resist this additional weight ; and 
the whole must be constructed with reference to the in- 
equality of pressure exerted among the arch-stones, in 
consequence of this change in the conditions of the problem. 

To construct an arch with any other curve than the 
circle, considerably increases the practical difficulty, both in 
iraminff the centering of timber to support the arch-stones 
while uey are being put up, and because in this case it is 
necessary to give each of Uiese a diffiarent form of outline, 
so that when put together, the intrado may be of the proper 
curve. Hence builders, in all times, rejecting these com- 
plicated curves, have almost always adopted the circle g 
and in order to obviate the sources of weakness arising 
from the theoretical deficiency, they have made the vous-. 
soirs large enough to ensure stability ; that is, they have 
made them deep enough in every part of the arch to 
include the proper curve of equal pressure between the in- 
trado and extrado. 

It however now became a point of importance to ascertain 
the minimum of size of the voussoirs compatible with the 
stability of a circular arch, — this is the point on which the 
architect must show his science, so that there may be no 
useless waste of material. One mode of obtaining in- 
creased stability would obviously be to load the vertex, or 
crown, of the arch, so as to counterbalance the weight of 
the spandrils on the haunches, which has always a ten 
dency to force up the voussoirs at that part But this 
remedy would preclude the possibiUty of making the 
road-way of a bridge straight, and would give an inele- 
gant clumsiness to the outline of the structure. The next 
resource consists in lightening the weight on the haunches, 
by leaving arched cavities in the spandrils, and this is what 
is usually done in modern bridges ; the same end combined 
with a more elegant ouUine of intrado, is obtained by adopt- 
ing elliptic arches, as was done with the Waterloo and new 
London bridges. 

Thb first important epoch in the history of bridge build- 
ing, which occurred after the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, was tho establishment of the religious society called 
the '* Brethren of the Bridge," the object of which was to 
secure travellers from the dangers arising firom the anarchy 
which reigned over Western Europe after the decline of the 
second, and previous to the establishment of the third, or 
Capetian, race of French monarchs. The mode adopted 
for eff'ecting their benevolent purpose by the membe» of 
this admirable institution, was to keep up and improve 
the principl roads, and to build bridges where they crossed 
rivers. We refer our readers to Vol. VI. p. 110, for an 
account dT the bridge at Avignon, built under the auspices 
of this institution. 

The *• Brethren of the Bridge" erected a bridge at Lyons 
of 20 arches, and another also over the Rhone of 19 
arches, besides several smaller in the abutments. Both 
these works are remarkable for not being in a straight line 
on their plans, but curved so as to present a convex front 
to the current of the river ; they still exist 

* An interesting anecdote relating to this subject, is mentioned in 
the Em^yeUrpadia Metrapolitana, article, " Bridge." A gentleman 
wishing to cover over a chamber, intended for chemical processes, 
vrith a brick arch, drew an outline of the proper curve (a catiiary), 
by suspending a chain of the requisite length against a smooth up- 
right surface, and by marking on this in chalk the exact curve in 
which the chain hung ; the centerilig for the arch being made accord- 
ing to this model, the arch was built, and found to be perfectly 
secure in every part. Soon after, requiring another vault precisely 
like the first, he left orden with the workmen to adopt the same pre- 
cautions in every respect ; but during his absence, the men^ conceiting 
that the gentleman was " over parUcular," and that a cirde would 
'* do just as well," made the new centering accordingly, and built 
the arch on it ; the gentleman returned to see the centering struck, 
and when that was done, down fell the arch.—a valuable comment 
on the popular prejudice in favour of practical over thtorttieal know- 
ledge, as It is termed, " a bricklayer must know how to build an arch 
better than a gentleman." 



It may be easily imagined that those architects and work- 
men who for so many centuries could design and execute 
the magnificent Gothic cathedrals which embellish Europe, 
must have been perfect masters ot every resource in the 
practical part of their arts, and were capable of erecting 
stone arches of the largest span. The bridge over the 
AUier, at Brioude, in Auvergne, and called Vieille Brioude, 
was built in 1454, by Grenier and Estone; its principal 
arch is 183 feet in span, and 70 feet in height, the voussoir 
at the crown being only 5 feet 3 inches deept. 

There is another at Claix, over the Drac at Grenoble, of 
150 feet in span; and a bridge built at Verona, in 1354, 
has an arch of 160 feet. 

The Arabians, who, in every part of the extensive empire 
they founded in the sixth, seventh, and subsequent centu- 
ries, led the way in cultivating literature and science, by 
studying the works of the Greeks and Romans, were not 
backward in the erection of new bridges in their Spanish do- 
minions, to facilitate mutual intercourse between the diffe- 
rent provinces ; and rivalled the Roman structures of the 
same description in the maenitudo and solidity of tlieir 
own. A view and account of one of the finest, that at Cor- 
dova, built by Hescham, son of Abdalrahman, in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century of our era, will be found in the 
Saturday Magazine, Vol. VI. p. 235. 

One of the most noted bridges in Europe, from its being 
mentioned in several poetic works of the highest order ;[, is 
the RiALTO at Venice, built by Antonio da Ponte, in 1591, 
after a design of Michael Angelo as it is said. The arch is 
only 89 feet in span, the versed sine being 20^; with so large 
a segment, the roadway is necessarily very steep up each 
side, and is formed into a fiisht of marble steps ; there are 
two rows of shops on it,- dividing the road into three narrow 
streets, which communicate with one another by an arch- 
way at the centre, running across the width of the bridge, 
which is 66 feet. The whole structure resembles less a 
bridge than an architectural composition supported by an 
arch, and we think that, if divested of its associations, it 
would not excite much admiration in any respect. From 
the nature of the site, it required an extended founda^ 
tion, which rests on about 12,000 piles of elm, the ex- 
pense of the whole amounted to 250,000 ducats. 

Venice possesses altogether no less than 340 bridges 
orer its oanals. 

THB BBID0S9 OP GREAT BRITAIN. 

As might be supposed, our own country yields to none 
in the world, as regards the number, magnitude, beauty, 
and variety of our bridges ; and though we cannot boast of 
possessing any Roman work of this kind, yet we have 
one more ancient, than any in Eurooe, not erected by 
that people, and which is unrivallod tor its singular con- 
struction; we mean that at Crovland, in Lincolnshire. 
This is supposed to have been built about the year 860 ; 
it consists of three semi-pointed arches, meeting together 
in the centre, the abutments standing on the angles of an 
equilateral triangle. It is placed at the junction of three 
reads, which thus terminate at the crown of the - bridge. 
The steep ascents are made into steps, paved with small 
stones set edgewise ; at the foot of one segment there is 
the ruined statue of some Saxon monarch, by some sup- 
posed to be Ethelbert. 

The Bridge at Burton-on-Trent was built in the twelfth 
century by Bernard, abbot of that place. It is the longest 
bridge in England, being 1545 feet from one extremity 
to the other, and consisting of 34 arches. 

A brief notice of the I^ndon Bridges has appeared in 
the first volume of the Saturday Magazine ; but the in- 
terest of the subject to every inhabitant of the metropolis, 
will warrant us in entering into a more detailed account, 
and we shall bestow the greater part of our space on 0I4 
JLondon Bridge, a structure peculiarly endeared to all 
antiquarians and historians of our city, and the destruction 
of which they must deplore while they admit its necessity. 

The first Bridge over the Thames was one of wood, 
erected in the year 993, opposite the site of the present St. 
Botolph*s wharf. A statute of King Bthelred the Second, 

t It is nearly equalled by one in a bridge over the Danube, buUi 
by Wicbeking,in 1806. This arch is 181 feet, and only 22 feet 3 
inches versed sine ; tho vounoirs at the crown being 6 feet deep : 
and both are surpassed by that over the Dee at Chester, erected 
within these few years. — . , ^. • w • 

X By Shakspeare, in the MercKant of r«n«:«, by OtwaymF«nc« 
Tret^ed, and by Lord Byron in CiM^ Harold, beaid* many 
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fixing the tolls to be paid by boato bringing fish to 
•• Bylyngsgate," alludes to this bridge; and the fleet of 
Sweyn» King of Denmark, in an invasion he made on this 
country, was injured and impeded in its progress up the 
river by running foul of it. 

The origin of this bridge is curious, and deserves to be 
noticed. There had been a ferry at the spot, the pn>- 

Srietor of which left it* to an only daughter, named 
[ary, who, being in good circumstances, founded a house 
of sisters, or convent, near the church of St Mary Overie, 
in Southwark, the present St. Saviour's, and endowed it 
with the ferry and its proceeds. This convent was after- 
wards converted into a college of priests, who built this 
wooden bridge, and maintained it in repair, till finding that 
the expense would be ultimately saved by a greater imme- 
diate outlay, agreed with the citizens of London, who were 
chiefly benefited by it, to substitute one of stone. 

The wooden bridge had been exposed to many vicissi- 
tudes ; it was nearly destroyed soon after its erection by the 
Norwegian Prince, Olaf, who attacked the city in behalf of 
his ally, King Ethelred, whom the citizens had refused to 
acknowledge. In 1016, Canute, being prevented by the 
bridge ftom sailing up the river, dug a channel at the 
southern end and carried his fleet throtiigh it to the western 
side of the bridge. In November, 1091, the greater part of 
the bridge was carried away by a violent flood ; it was then 
repaired by a tax levied on the city by William the Second. 
In 1136 it was again damaged by a fire, and though again 
restored, in 1163 it was found to be in so dilapidated a con- 
dition as to require to be nearly entirely rebuilt, which it 
was under the direction of Pbt£r of CoLECHURCHt, a 
priest and chaplain. When the college resolved to erect a 
stone bridge, attention was turned to Peter, as the person 
best qualified for conducting the work, and, as it proved, he 
amply justified the choice ; for so sound was the edifice he 
raised, that it endured for 600 years, trials which would have 
destroyed most others. 

The new bridge was begun about 1176, a little to the 
west of the old wooden one. So strongly was the necessity 
for such a work felt, that contributions to it flowed from all 
parts; the king gave the proceeds of a tax on woolj, the 
pope*B legate, tne Cardinal di Petraleone, gave 1000 marks 
towards the expense, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and multitud«)s of oUier persons, contributed according to 
their means. 

The piers were built on a framework of elm piles, driven 
in as close as they could stand, with oak-sleepers laid on 
the tops, and the intervals filled in with rubble. The 
oofire-oams, which were made round each, were never 
removed, and constituted the steriings, which formed so 
singular a feature in this venerable structure. The lower 
courses of the masonry, exposed to the action of the water, 
were laid in pitch instead of mortar, for at that time no 
cement of lime was known, which was capable of setting 
under, and resisting the action of water. 

In 1205 Peter died$, and three merchants of London 
were appointed to complete the work, which they did in 
four years more. The bridge when finished contained 20 
arches, of the pointed Gothic form, of unequal magnitude ; 
the total length was 915 feet, and its width 73 feet. 

The master-mason of the work, whose name has not 
been recorded, erected a chapel, at his own cost, on the east 

* There \b an antique monumental figure in St. Saviour's Church, 
Southwark, which ii traditionally said to be that of this ferryman.— 
See J. T. Smith's Antiquities of London, 

t St. Mary Colechurch was a small church built by a citizen 
named Cole ; it was situated at the comer of the present Grocer's- 
alley, in the Poultry. After the destruction of it by the Great Fire 
in 1666, the parish was annexed to that of St. Mildred. Misled by 
the name, some antiquaries have supposed that Peter was of Col- 
chester, but it appears most probable that he was a native of London. 

X Hence arose the popular belief and saying, that the foundations 
of Old London Bridge were laid on wool-packs. 

§ The similarity in the historv of this work and ito architect, to 
that of the Avignon Bridge, built at the same time by Benezet, will 
strike our readers ; each obviously was a man of superior talents, 
in evenr way capable of attracUng the confidence and esteem of 
their fellow-citizens, and honoured accordingly at their deaths; only 
that our countryman was not canonized, and miracles were not 
attributed to his remains, because the English ever have been a 
sober people. We could have wished that they had shown a little 
more ^iin; lately on the subject. When the Old London Bridge 
was pulled down, the stone-cofiSn of Peter was broken open by the 
workmen, and not containing any treasures, was thrown into the 
Thames ; this was not unnatural in persons of that class, but we 
think more care should have been taken by the principals to obviate 
such an occurrence, or at least to recover the lelic, and deposit it in 
some fane, as Westminster Abbey, along with the remains of other 
men of genius and beneiactofs to their race* | 



side of toe ninth pier from the northern end of the bridge.. 
This chapel, which was dedicated to St. Thomas, was 
remarkable in many respects ; it was a Gothic structure of 
great elegance of design ; the lower story was a crypt, and 
stood on the sterling of the pier, which was carried out for 
the purpose 50 feet fiirther than any of the otliers ; the 
upper part, or chapel, was level with the roadway of the 
bridge, and stood partly on the pier, presenting a front to 
the road 40 feet high and 30 wide ; the length of the whole 
building was GO feet. The body of Peter of Colechurch 
was deposited in a stone tomb in the ciypt of this chapel^ 
within the pier of the bridge ; a proper burial-place for the 
architect This chapel was, at successive time^, augmented 
by several chantries, so that in the time of Henry the Sixth 
there were four chaplains belonging to it, whose stipends 
were beoueathed by different persons at their death. It 
afterwards became, the property of St Katherine s HospitaU 
and though it was suppressed as a monastic institution at 
the Reformation, yet divine service was performed in it till 
the beginning of the last century ; it was Uien occupied as 
a shop, and the crypt converted into a paper-warehouse ; 
and such was the solidity of the work, that, though the 
floor of this story was nearly 10 feet below high-water 
mark, yet no damp penenetrated the walls. In the enclo- 
sure of the sterling, in front of the end of the edifice, a 
flsh-preserve had been made, into which the tide carried 
the fish, and they were secured by a wire grating; a winding 
staircase led down to this pond from the chapel. A persoa 
who had all his life been connected with the Bridge-House 
Estate, was living within the last few years, who well remem- 
bered descending by this access to flsh in the preserve. 

This interesting chapel was pulled down in 1760, on 
the occasion of the repairs and improvements being made 
to the bridge, and the workmen had some difficulty ia 
detaching the stone-work and iron cramps with which it 
had been put together : an antique marble font, and some 
ancient coins were found. The tomb in the crypt waa 
enclosed in the portion situated within the pier by tne new 
facing erected at that time. 

The arches of the bridge were of different widths, as 
most of our readers will still remember ; four of the widest^ 
which admitted the passage of larger boats, were called 
locks, and there was a moveable draw-bridge instead of a 
stone arch, between the sixth and seventh piers, to admit of 
still larger vessels oominff up the river; this draw-bridge ia 
frequently alluded to in the histories of those times. 

There was a tower erected at each end of the bridge at 
the time of its completion, a practice general with such 
structures in those periods, when, of course, a bridge would 
be the first point of attack by a foe approaching the city to 
which it fhrnished access. In 1426 a third was built at 
the north side of the draw-bridge just alluded to ; but that 
various other dwellings were erected on the bridge imme- 
diately after its completion, is nroved by tlie mention of the 
destruction of 3000 persons three years afterwards, who 
were on the bridge when a fire, which had begun at the 
Southwark end, communicated to some buildings at the 
other extremity ; these unfortunate people, neglecting to 
retreat in time, and thus enclosed, were either dtownM in 
endeavouring to escape by the river, crushed in the struggle* 
and by fiilling ruins, or miserably burnt in the flames. 

These houses were soon generally spread over the whole 
bridge, and a curious view of the structure, exited by 
one Norden, in the time of queen Elisabeth, but not pub* 
lished till that of her successor, has the following passage 
in an eulogy appended to it. 

"This famous bridge is adorned with sumptuous build- 
ings and statelie and beautifuU houses on either ayde, 
inhabited by wealthy citizens, and furnished with all man- 
ner of trades, comparable in itself to a little city, whcMe 
buildvngs are so arteficially contryved, and so firmly com- 
bined, as it seemeth more than an ordinary street, for it is 
as one continuous vaute, or roofi", except certain voyd places 
reserved firom buildings for the retyre of passengers from 
the danger of cars, carts, and droves of cattle, usually 
passing that way. The vaults, cellars, and places in the 
bowels, as it were, of the same bridge are many and admi 
rable, which arte cannot discover to the outwarde view." 
(that is, could not be shown in the picture.) 

These ** voyd plaoes" seem to have been especially neces- 
sary, for when it is mentioned that the street left between 
the houses on each side was only twenty feet wide in its 
widest part, and had no footway, it may be supposed the 
transit of the bridge, to pedestrians, was not a little 
hazardous ; indeed it is stated by some chronielert that their 
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only security was to follow in the wake of a cart or a horse- 
man. It was only through these cross ▼acancies between 
the houses, that the river could be seen from the bridge, 
there were parapet walls or palings left at each end of these 
places for this purpose. The first on the bridge, from the 
city end, was dignified with the name of London Square. 

A fire, in 1646, having destroyed a large mass of these 
buildings at the north end, the space was filled up again 
with ** New houses, three stories nigh, besides the cellars 
which were within and between the piers : and over the 
houses were statelie platforms leaded, with rails and ba- 
lusters, and some had pretty little gardens with arbors.*' 

Nonsuch house, a curious building of the Elizabethan 
age, entirely of timber prepared in Holland, and put up on 
the bridge, stood near the draw-bridge over the seventh 
arch, and overhung the river on each side; it was four 
stories in height, richly carved and gilt. The whole frame- 
work was put together with wooden pegs only, no iron 
being used in the construction. 

This labyrinth of dwellings was almost entirely destroyed 
by the fire of 1666» and the ruins, with what remained, 
having been cleared away, and the bridge itself repaired at 
an expense of fifteen hundred pounds, the whole street was 
re-erected within twenty years on a more regular plan*, 
yet, though improved, the passage was stiU inevitably 
narrow, dark, and dangerous. Harrison, in his histtny of 
London, describes the appearance of the bridge, about 1 750^ 
in the following terms: — *' Across the middle of the street 
were several bfty arches extending from one aide to the 
other, the bottom part of each terminating at the first 
story, and the upper nart reaching to near ue tops of the 
buildings; these arches were designed to support the 
houses on each side of the street, and were therefore formed 
of strong timbers bolted into the houses, which being 
covered with lath and plaster, appeared as if built of stone. 
On the outer part of the bridge, on the east side, the 
view fVom the water and the quays was sufficiently dis- 
agreeable ; nineteen disproportioned arches and sterlings, 
increased to an amazing size by frequent repairs, supported 
the structure above; these arches were of very different 
sizes, several that were low and narrow were placed between 
others that were broad and lofty. The back part of the 
houses next the Thames had neither imiformity nor beauty, 
the line being broken by a great number of closets that 
projected firora the buildings, and hung over the sterlings. 
This defi>rmity was greatly increased by the houses ex- 
tending a considerable distance over the sides of the bridge, 
some projecting further over it than the others, by which 
means, the tops of almost all the arches, except of those 
that were nearest, were concealed from the view of the pas- 
sengers on the quays, and made it appear like a multitude 
of rude piers, with only an arch or two at the end, and the 
rest consisting of beams extending firom the tops of the flat 
piers» without any other arches, quite across the riTer." 

• The site was let oa building-leases, for 61 years, at a rent of 
ten shillings per foot frontage, a proof of the high estimation the 
situation was held in by tradesmen, on account of the publicity of 
such a thorottghfoie. 



As early as the time of queen Elizabeth, mills for grind- 
ing corn had been erected under the arches at the South- 
wark end. In 1582, Peter Morice, a Dutchman, erected 
the water-works at the north end of the bridge; having 
obtained a lease of the use of the water, and one arch, with 
the sterlings, on which to erect his machine, for five hun- 
dred years, at the rent of ten shillings ; the great benefit of 
these works having been felt, the citizens, in succession, 
granted him and his successors similar leases of ihree 
more arches. Morice made a large fortune, and the pro- 
perty, which continued in his family till 1701, was then 
sold to one Soames, a goldsmith of the city, for 36,000/. 

At last, in the year 1 755, the incovenience of the houses 
and the narrow street they left, being more felt from the 
increasing population of London, they were all cleared away, 
the bridge restored, parapets and balustrades erected on each 
side, and two of the middle arches thrown into one, to enlarge 
the water-way, and an archway opened through the tower 
of St. Magnus* Church, for the accommodation of the foot- 
passengers. In this state this venerable structure remained 
till its final demolition, in the year 1833t. 

To allow of these extensive changes and repairs, it was 
necessary to construct a temporary wooden bridge on the 
sterlings, for the accommodation of passengers. This 
structure was burnt down on the night of April tlie ] 0th, 
1758; and from evidence given at an inquiry into the 
event, there was great reason to believe it to nave been the 
work of incendiaries, but though a reward of 200/. was 
offered for their apprehension, no discovery of them ever 
took place. A new bridge, of a similar construction, was 
immediately commenced, and completed within a month. 

A new bridge, to form a communication between the 
city of London and the opposite shore, being imperatively 
required by the rapid increase of the former, an act of par- 
liament was obtained, in 1736, for the erection of one at 
Westminster; and M. Labelye, a Swiss Architect, was 
selected to execute the work. The first stone was laid by 
the Earl of Pembroke, in January, 1 738 — 9, and the bridge 
was opened on November 17th, 1750. 

The erection of this bridge formed an epoch in the arts, 
from caissons being, for the first time, employed in building 
the piers. It had always been the custom, in the construc- 
tion of modem bridges, to form a coffre-dam, or enclosure 
of strong piles driven into the bed of the river, large enough 
to allow of the pier being built within it; diis work was 

t It would have been naturally expected that the river on each 
side of the bridge would be the receptacle of numberless articles 
thrown from the houses which, lor so many centuries, had exiited 
on it. Accordingly, during the excavations for the piers of the 
new bridge, the following curious and valuable relics were ob- 
tained,— 

Raman Coint in brass and silver, of most of the emperors, from 
Augustus down to Constantine : a statue of a horse, of beautiful 
workmanship, a bronze sUtue of Harpocrates, and antique lamps. 
Saxon^ Danish, Norman Coins from £thelred and Canute down to 
the time of William and Mary, a large quantity of them in gold ; 
also gold seals, crucifixes, brooches, rings, dag^geit, swords, watches, 
spoons, and plate, keys, and a leaden seal, with P.P. Urbanus VI. 
and a reverie of the heads of Peter and Paul, which had been 
appended to a bull, and many other articles besides, u pottery. 
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mado water-tight, by clay, &c. rammed between two rowg 
of piles, and the water being then pumped out, the founda- 
tion could be dug and prepared, and the masonry built 
without impediment from the river. 

The method pursued »in the erection of Westminster- 
bridge, was briefly as follows. The mud having been removed 
by dredging, till the firm sand was reached, the suriaoe of 
this was laid level by raking, and tried by repeated measure 
ments with a proper instrument. The catMon consisted of an 
enormous chest, formed of timber-beams, the bottom being 
made capable of separation from the sides, and the whole 
rendered water-tight while it was in use. This chest being 
floated to the proper spot over the prepared foundation, it 
was secured to fender-piles driven round the place ; and 
the lowermost course of masonry being laid in it and 
cramped, the water was admitted into the caisson, by a 
sluice-gate, and sunk it. It was then ascertained whether 
it lay truly level on the bed of sand; the sides of the cais- 
son were made sufficiently deep to allow of its edge being 
above the level of the water when it was sunk, so that by 
shutting the sluice, and pumping the water out, it would 
float again with the masonry in it. 

If any defect in the level had been discovered, the bed 
was correct^ accordingly, aAd new courses of masonnr 
being built on that already laid, the whole was again sunk 
into the precise spot. By these means the pier was raised 
nearly to the level of low-water, so that by availing them* 
selves of the ebb, and pumping out the water, the workmen 
could soon add additional courses of masonry, and raise the 
work above the level of the high. tide. When this was 
done, the sides of the caisson were detached from the 
bottom, and floated ashore, to be fixed to a new one, to serve 
for another pier. 

The bridge is 1223 feet long, and 44 wide, between the 
parapets ; there are thirteen semicircular arches, besides a 
smaller one of 20 feet, at each end, next the abutments; 
the centre arch is 76 feet span, the others decrease in width 
regularly, both ways, by four feet each. The niers and 
arches are of Portland stone, the spandrils or naunches 
being filled up with courses of Purbeck-stoWB, laid so as to 
form an arch, so adjusted that the whole mass shall be in 
eauilibrium ; each arch is consequently independent of the 
aqjoining ones for support. 

The piers between the arches form semi-octagonal pro- 
jections, which terminate at the parapets in recesses, in 
which are benches for the convenience of passengers. Six 
of these, on each side of the bridge, are arched over with 
stone, forming sheltered alcoves. 

The bridge was not quite completed, when one of the 
piers sunk considerably, in conseouence of a quantity of 
sand for the roadway having been aredged for too near the 
foundation, and some feet below it. ft was necessary to 
take down the two adjoining arches, and the pier beine 
loaded with cannon till all subsidence ceased, it was raised 
up to a level with the others, and the arches rebuilt. 

The total expense of Westminster Bridge amounted to 
about 390,000/. Its merits, though' of a substantial kind 
that must always excite admiration, were soon eclipsed in 
outward show by a rival structure, that of Blackfriars. 

This bridge was begun in October, 1 760, and opened in 
1771. The architect was Mr. Robert Milne, a Soot, who 
while he profited by the able example in scientific con- 
struction set him by Labelye, surpassed it fkr in boldness 
and elegance of design. Unfortunately this new structure 
was built of such perishable stone, that it already is greatly 
decayed, and requires frequent repairs. 
' The total length of the bridge is 995 feet, the width 
between the parapets 42; it consists of nine semi-elliptical 
arches, the central one being 100 feet in span, and the 
smallest 70. The piers have rounded ends to some 
height above high-water, above this there are two Ionic 
columns standing out isolated from the face of the stmctore 
with correspondmg pilasters beb.nd, supporting an en- 
tablature and projection on the parsgpet above, which forms 
a recess with benches. These commns constitute the most 
objectionable part of the design, in an architectural point 
of view; for the line of the parapet being a curve, the 
columns are necessarily of different heights and diameters. 
Waterloo Bridge is generally admitted to be the finest 
in England, if not in the world ; though its arches are far 
surpassed in span by some built subsequently to it, yet no 
other bridge unites such simplicity and granaeur of design 
with such magnitude. It was designed and executed by 
the late Mr. Kennie, commenced in 1811, and opened on 
the 18th of June, 1817. It consists of nine equal, lemi* 



elliptic arches, of 120 feet span, and 32 feet versed sine. 
The piers are ornamented with two Grecian-Doric columns, 
supporting a plain entablature; and the line of the parapet 
bemg perfectly level, these columns are all equal *. 

Numerous and beautifhl as are the stone bridges, over 
every part of this kingdom, our space will only allow of our 
noticing one more. The remarkable bridge at Pontypryd, 
over the Taat near Llantritsent, in Glamorganshire, was 
built, in 1746, by William Sdwards, a aelf-educated country 
mason. He bad engaged to erect a bridge, and accom- 
plished hit task in a superior manner, but there were two 
piers to tlie structure, and a great flood carried it away two 
years afterwards. As Edwards had contracted to uphold 
the work for « certain term, he was obliged to rebuild it, 
and, to avoid a reourrenoe of the same acoident, he deter- 
mined to make it of one arch of ] 40 feet apan. He had 
no sooner completed this bold undertaking, than the weight 
of the haunohes forced up the crown, and his beautiful arch 
fell to the ground. Undaunted hj these misfortunes, this 
enterprising man recommenced his work a third time, and 
eonsulting with Smeaton, be resolved to rebuild the arch of 
the same span and height as before, but to equalize the 
weight, he built the spandrils with three open circular 
arohes throuffh them, of nine, six, aiid three feet diameter 
each : this plan tttooeeded, and his bridge stands to this 
day, elegant as a work of art, but doubly interesting as a 
memorial of patience, industry, and talent. 

mUDOES OF F&ANGB, 

Next to our own metropolis, P&ris is the city most inte- 
resting to us, from the constant intercourse, whether pacific 
or hostile, we have ever had with the French nation. The 
narrowness of the Seine at Paris, precludes the necessity 
for such magnificent bridges as those which adorn London ; 
but in taste of design, and skill in execution, the French 
architects are quite equal to our own. 

On account of the two islands in the heart of the city, 
Paris requires no fewer than sixteen bridges to facilitate 
the communication between the opposite banks. We shall 
in this place notice only those of stone, and our limits oblige 
us to be brief in our descriptions. 

The Pont au Change unites the Isle du Palais with the 
northern portion of the city, and a bridge has existed at this 
spot from the remotest antiquitv. The present name is 
derived from the quarter having formerly been the abode of 
the money-brokers, but it was anciently called Grand-pont, 
The old bridge was destroyed along with two others, by a 
sudden flood, in 1408, a fate which it again experienced in 
1616, after being restored. 

This bridge, like our own old London, and so many 
others in similar situations, was encumbered with dwellings 
on it, and on the occasion just alluded to, some of the furni- 
ture and moveables were carried by the river as fkr as St. 
Denis. Tlie structure was rebuilt of wood, and in 1621 it 
was again destroyed by flre;^the present stone bridge was in 
consequence erected in 1639-47. But the houses, which 
were also restored, were finally removed in 1788, by order 
of the monarch. The centre arch of this bridge is the 
greatest span of any in Paris, being \00 feet, a foct which 
serves as a scale of comparison between those of that city 
and of London. 

The Pont Netrf is situated at the western extremity 
of the Isle du I^lais, and is divided into two portions, 
which unite the Intervening island with the two banks 
The Pont Neuf was commenced during the reign of Henry 
the Third, in 1578, from designs by Androuet du Cerceau; 
but in consequence of the civil commotions which distracted 
France for so long a period, it was not completed till 1604, 
by Charles Marchand, in the reign of Henry the Fourth. 
It is on the esplanade in the middle of the bridge 
formed by the oxtiemity of the island, that the celebrated 
equestrian statue of that monarch is situated, which forms 
so conspicuous an object in one of the finest city views in the 
world. The southern portion of the Pont Neuf consists of 
five, the other of seven semicircular arches of such simplicity 
and strength as to give the edifice the character of an ol^ 
Roman work. Its total length is 767 feet 

The Poni Royal was erected by Louis the Fourteenth, in 
place of an older wooden bridge destroyed by a flood in 1684. 

* For a notice of the New Loodoa Bridge, with %. view of it 
duriDg its erection, see Satwrdav Magaxiru^ Vof. 1., p. 81 . We iiave 
entered into a few more particniars <m the other MedopUtan bridges, 
for reaMMM before given. In tk« account >«st referred to, the number 
of arches of Westminsiec-kridge ate erroaeonsly stated to be foar- 
teen, instead of fifteen 
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It is a handsome bridge of five arches, the centre one of 82 
feet span. It is situated opposite the Palace of the Tui- 
leries ; the architect was Julius Hardouin Mansard, who 
first contrived the attic in the roof, which bears his name. 

The name of the Pont Louis Seite, indicates its founder, 
and derives some interest from its having been completed 
with stone from the Bastille. It is situated in the finest 
part of the cit^, opposite the Chambre dea Diputis^ and 
the Place Louis Quinze. This bridge is the work of the 
celebrated Perronnet, who may be regarded as the French 
Rennie. It consists of five flat semt-elliptic arches, a 
favourite form with that architect, and characterizing many 
of his bridges. The Pont Louis Seize is adorn^ with 
colossal statues of celebrated historical persons, and alto- 
gether is a striking object. 

The last Parisian stone bridge we can notice, is the Pont 
de rEcole Militaire, — perhaps, in an architectural view, 
the finest of them all. Like the last, its five arches are fiat 
ellipses of 82 feet span each, and the road- way is level. It 
is from the design of Lamande, and was built in 1806-13. 

Perronnet has embellished other towns with bridges of 
stone of great beauty ; among which, that at Neuilly, con- 
sisting of five eaual arches of 128 feet span, with a versed 
sine of 32 ; and that over the Oire at Maxence, remarkable 
for its light and novel piers, formed of four doric columns, 
the central intercolumniation being left open, are the most 
celebrated. 

TIMBER BRIDGES 

Must, for reasons before alluded to, have preceded the con- 
struction of those of masonry; and when the limits of the 
arch, as they were conceived, up to a comparatively recent 
period, were attained, recourse was had to timber for bridges, 
in those situations where stone ones could not be erected. 

The advantage of timber consists in its lightness, and the 
great length in which it can be obtained in one piece ; con- 
sequently, any structure composed of it, can be more 
rapidly put tof^ether than if masonry were the material; 
and fewer and lighter piers and abutments are also required. 
But a beam of timber of considerable length is incapable 
of bearing any great weight or strain, applied between its 
supported ends, and acting at right angles to its length. 
To remedy this weakness, recourse is had to trussing^ or 
framing^ a simplo and beautiful application of mechanical 
principles, by which the strain, or weight, of a timber 
structure is in a great measure made to act lengthwise instead 
of across each beam composing it. 

The annexed figures will explain in what various manners 
timber beams may be trussed, or framed, so as to span a 
considerable width. The lowest is the outline of a timber 




bridge, of 114 feet spaa, constructed over the Cismone, be- 
tween Trente and Bastano, by the celebrated architeet 
Palladio. 

Bvery schoolboy knows Julius Cflesar's account of the 
wooden bridge he threw over the Rhine. This is the earliest 
notice we possess of such a work; and if that warrior's 
military skill had not been greater than his mechanical^ his 
fame would scarcely have survived his structure, which, 
even for a first attempt, was clumsy and unscientific in the 
extreme. 

Far otherwise was the celebrated timber bridge erected 
in 1758, at Schaffhausen over the Rhine, by a self-taught 
genius, — a common carpenter of the name of Ulrio Gru- 
benman. The rapid current of the river having gradually 
undermined the piers of a stone bridge at that place, it fell 
down in 1754, and it was resolved to supply its place by one 
of timber, as requiring fewer piers, and therefore not beinff 
liable to the same source of destruction. Grubenman offered 
a model of a bridge requiring no pier at all, but his design 
being considered too daring, the authorities insisted on one 
pier of the old bridge, which was intentionally left standing, 
being used as an intermediate support. The artist accord- 
ingly modified his design, and the bridge was built, appa- 
rently, in one span from shore to shore, but additional 
strength was given by beams springing from the pier in 
question. The length of the bridge was 364 feet, its breadth 
18 feet It was not in a straight line on the plan, but 
formed a very obtuse angle towards the current*. The 
bridge was an enclosed gallery,— the sides consisting of the 
framing of the complicated trusses necessary to support 
such an arch, and there was a roof over the road-way rest- 
ing on these sides. This beautiful and wonderful work was 
entirely destroyed by the French, in their campaign of 1799. 

Ulric had a brother John, no way inferior to himself in 
mechanical talent. This man, about the same time, erected 
a wooden bridge on the same principle, at Ruichenau, 240 
feet in length ; and the two brothers united their talents to 
build similar structures in various parts of Germany. 

Wicbeking, another German workman, has erected nume- 
rous beautiful timber bridges in his native country since the 
commencement of the present century. He designed one 
of 610 feet span« with a versed sine of only 26 feet, the 
timber framing at the vertex to be only 4 f^et deep. 

In America, where timber is superabundant, that mate- 
rial is frequently used for constructing bridges on the 
largest scale. The earliest was erected by Palmer over the 
Piscatagua, near Portsmouth, in 1794, of 250 feet span. 
There is another at Trenton, over the Delaware, built by 
Burr» in 1804, of 200 feet span, and 32 feet rise, the depth 
of framing being only 3 feet 8 inches at the vertex. 

But that at Philadelphia, over the Schuylkil justly 
deserves the name given to it of the Colossus, as exceeding 
all others in its span, which is no less than 340 feet, with a 
rise of only 20 feet, and a depth of 7 feet in the vertex^ 
This stupendous arch was constructed by Wernwag, in 
1813 ; it consists of three equal and similar ribs, each com- 
posed of seven thicknesses of planks, 13 inches wide, and 6 
inches thick, cut to the proper curve, and the joints are 
alternated like those of masonry, to ensure strength. £ach 
rib carries a trussed fVame, — the two outer ones of which 
constitute the sides of the bridge ; the road-ways between 
are roofed over, and as the whole is planked externally, the 
bridge is an enclosed gallery, lighted by numerous windows 
on each side ; a simple lodge, or portico, at each end, con- 
tributes to the architectural beauty of this singular and 
simple work, which is in no way infierior to its mechanical t. 

There is another bridge over the same river, of a similar 
eonstruction, but consisting of three arches, the centre one 
195 feet in span, the others 151. It is equally elegant as 
an object^ though not so imposing as the last. 

Tut superiority of the British iron-manufkctory, and tbe 
facility with which easiinas of the largest hizci are made in 
that metal, would naturally eanse that material to be used 
in the constructioa of bridges. In situations where stone 

* The reason for this is not appareat, as thero was ample water- 
way, and therefore Httle force against the stone pier». which was the 
only part exposed to it ; while it must have weakened the strength 
of the framing considered as a whole. , , ., . _. 

t The reader will find a view, and descnpUve details, in bir 
Howard Douglas's work on military bridges; a work to which we 
again are happy to allude for its great interest, even to those who, 
like ourselves, cannot presume to judge of its professional ments. 
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could not be employed, for the Bame reason that timber 
voidd be had recourse to in well-wooded countries under 
similar circumstances. 

The bridge over the Severn, at Colebrookdale, in Shrop- 
shire, was the first iron bridge ever constructed ; it was cast 
by Abraham Darley, at the great iron-works there, in 1777. 
Tlie chord is 100 feet, and the arch nearly a semicircle ; the 
abutments were unfortunately erected in a loose soil, and 
by yielding, they caused an injury to the work which re- 

auired extensive reparation ; but though in constant use, 
le bridge is now as efficient as ever, xhe expense of the 
whole was about 6000/. 

The next iron bridge was as great an improvement on the 
first in principle, as it was superior to it in magnitude, and 
yet in both respects it has been since far surpassed ; that 
we allude to is over the Wear, at Bishops' Wearmouth, near 
Sunderland. This elegant arch is 240 feet in span, with a 
versed sine of 30 feet, and the frame-work at the vertex is 
only 5 feet in depth. It is elevated 100 feet above the 
water, so that vessels of 300 tons* burden can sail under 
it without striking their topsails. The abutments are 
beautiful masses of rustic masonry, and the effect of the 
whole bridge is equally imposing and graceful. 

Mr. Telford, in the same year, 1796, erected an iron 
brid^ at Buildwas, in Shropshire, which is remarkable as 
consisting of two arches, one partly sustaining and partly 
suspending the other ; the roadway is laid on three ribs, or 
arcs, of 130 feet in span, and 16 feet rise. On each side of 
the bridge is anoUier arch, springing from i^ lower level of 
the abutments, but rising abDve the outer two ribs to the 
top of the parapet, and, therefore, cutting or crossing those 
ribs in two points, the part of the roadway-rib lying between 
these, is partly suspended fh>m the upper arc, and the two 
segments beyond the same points is supported by the 
portion of the arc below, though, at the same time, the 
three flatter arcs form perfect arches in themselves, and 
could support themselves without the additional segments*. 
This bridffe has perfectly answered the expectations of all 
concerned in it, and the whole expense did not much ex- 
ceed 6000/. 

The bridge over the Thames at Vauxhall was originally 
intended to be a stone one ; there are, consequently, nine 
openings, each 80 feet wide, which is a much less span 
than was at all necessary for an iron bridge ; the effect, 

* This principle has been adopted by Mr. G. Leather, in the 
construction of an iron bridge orer the Aire, near Leeds. The road- 
way is straight, and is entirely suspended by rods from, and partly 
carried, by iron arches, of 152 feet span, and 43 feet rise from the 
chord-line ; these two sumnding arcs are placed one on each side of a 
central carriage-way, and the foot-paths are on the outside of them. 
This singular and novel work is a true combination of the arch and 
suspension bridges ; it cost about 4200/. The same gentleman had 
previously, in 1827, constructed a bridge on the same plan over the 
same river. 



however, is pleasine as a whole, though it wants the light- 
ness of an iron arch of great span. 

The finest bridge of metal, perhaps, in the world, is that 
at the end of Queen-street over the Thames, usually called 
the Southwark Bridge ; it consists of three arches only, 
the centre one being 240 feet in span, with a versed sine 
of only 24, or one-tenth of the chord, while that at Sunder- 
land is one-eighth of the same length ; the frame-work in 
the former is, however, six feet in denth. This was aUo 
the work of Mr. Rennie, who thus had tne honour of being 
the architect of three matchless structures in the greatest 
metropolis in the world. 

When the plan of the new London Bridge was in con- 
templation, Mr. Telford designed an iron bridge for the 
site, in om span of six hundred feet ! with a rise of 65, 
and a depth of 6 feet only at the crown. That such a man 
could have acoomnlished anything he proposed, there is no 
doubt ; we shoula have been slad if the suggestion had 
been adopted, even though we should have lost the present 
bridge bv it. 

The Pont des Arts, at Paris, is an elegant iron bridge of 
nine arches, the total length being 505 feet ; it was con- 
structed by MM. Assart and Dillon; it is used only by 
foot passengers. 

The Pont d* Austerlitz, or Pont du Jardin des Plantes, 
is another iron bridge adorning the same metropolis, and is 
an elegant structure of five semi-elliptic arches; it was 
built in 1802-5. from designs by Bapr6. 



This paper would be incomplete without some notice of 
Floating Bridges, or Bridges of Boats, which, though com- 
monly only temporary works, to facilitate military opera- 
tions in war, are yet adopted on some occasions .as perma- 
nent bridges over rivers; this is the case at St. Peters- 
burgh, Presburg, Coblenti, and other continental towns. 

The general principle of these bridges consists in a road- 
way, supported by boats of a particular construction, 
anchored in a line across the stream. They are advan- 
tageously adopted on rivers with powerful currents, which, 
in wintertime, bring down large masses of ice, which would 
endanger the piers of an ordinary bridge ; on such occa- 
sions an opening in the floating bridge is formed by un- 
mooring a few boats and removing the roadway, or else the 
whole bridge is made to swing round with the current, and 
lie along the shore till the flooid has subsided. 

This power of cutting off the communication without 
injury to the bridge, is a recommendation which causes 
bridges of this kind to be used in frontier towns exposed to 
the attacks of an enemy. 

Since any undulations in the river must affect the boats 
of a bridge, high winds cause a motion in the platform 
which is a drawback on their use, both as disagjreeable and 
dangerous to passengers, and as straining the timber-work. 
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In a former paper* we gave an account of the 
famous fast of the Ramazan, or Turkish Lent, 
as it has been called, and we then mentioned the 
festival of the Bairam, which follows immediately 
upon that fJASt, and has been sometimes styled the 
Turkish Easter, though there is little ground of com- 
parison between it and the Christian festival of that 
name. Besides this Bairam, to which the epithet of 
great has been affixed, there is another festival in the 
Turkish calendar, called the Courban Bairam, which is 
remarkable for the general sacrifice of animals that 
accompanies it. The first of these festivals is called 
Id-filz, or the " breaking of fast,** because it succeeds 
immediately to the privations of the Ramazan ; the 
second, or Courban Bairam, is denominated Id-acChla, 
or the " feast of sacrifices.*' The former, which always 
lasts for three days, though properly it should be but 
for one, takes place on the first* of the ninth Turkish 
month, called Schewal; the latter, which lasts four 
days, is fixed just seventy days afterwards, — or on 
the tenth day of the eleventh month Zibhidj^. The 
Mohammedan year is lunar; consequently, in the 
course of thirty-three years these two festivals (like 
the Ramazan) run through the whole of om* Julian 
or solar calendar, and are successively celebrated in 
all the different seasons of the year. The seven days 
of rejoicing which they afford, constitute the whole 
* See Saturday Magatine, Vol. VIII., p. 105. 

Vol. VIII. 



term of public diversion which the Turkish people 
generally enjoy in the course of the year; for the two 
Bairams are their only holidays. . There is nominally 
a third festival in the Turkish calendar, — ^the Mevlut, 
or nativity of the Prophet (Mohammed), but this is 
considered as confined to the court. 

The Great Bairam is more a festival of general re- 
joicing than of religious rites; there is, however, a 
peculiar service of prayer fixed for it, which is of 
canonical obligation, like the weekly service of Fri- 
days, and which must be performed between the hour 
when the sun has risen to the apparent height of a 
lance in the heavens, and the period of his beginning 
to decline — the canonical period of noon. It is also 
deemed praiseworthy in the Moslem to put on clean 
new clothes on this solemn day, and to recite, in his 
passage along the streets to the mosque, the prayer 
called Tekbir, 

A learned English divine. Dr. Thomas Smith, who 
was chaplain to the British ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, between the years 1668 and 1671, and who 
wrote a little Latin work on the manners and institu- 
tions of the Turks, gives us the following notice of 
the proceedings which then took place on the festivals 
of the Bairam, — for the second, or Courban Bairam, 
is, with the addition of the sacrifice, a repetition of 
the Great Bairam, on a rather diminished scale. 

" Early la the day, cannon are fired, drums are 
beaten, and the whole city resounds with music and 
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singing; those who at other times axe grave in face, 
and melancholy of visage, n^w indulge in games and 
dancing, and besprinkle those whom they meet with 
perfumed watcr^ and render themselves agreeable and 
loyful companions, as if with their new vests and 
turbans, they had put on also a new nature and dis- 
position. Hence there are mutual invitations to 
feasting, and reciprocal gifts. At this season, too^ 
almost innumerable sheep are killed; they call the 
rite Courban, or "the sacrifice," by which they think 
that God may be i^^peased and rendered propitious. 
Every man is his own priest, and is allowed to per- 
form the ceremony in his own private house.'* 

Later travellers all concur in representing the 
season of the Bairam as one unrivalled for festivity ; 
the Turks visit each other^ the grandees especially, 
with great state,~-compliments and presents are in- 
terchanged, and there is a general indulgence in the 
pleasures of society, and hospitality to an extent quite 
tmusual with this grave people. , All traffic and busi- 
ness is interrupted, and every one puts on a new 
dress, whatever may be his condition in life (at least 
so it used to be); children kiss the hands of their 
parents and relations, — the young similarly salute the 
aged, and the respect of inferiors is marked by kissing 
the hem of their superiors* garments. 

" Oh ! what a happy day/' says an American tra- 
veller, " was that ! Every countenance graced with a 
smile — the beggar himself a king ! The ships of the 
navy gaily dressed in innumerable flags ; the forest 
of merchant- vessels in their national colours." 

Mr. Carne gives us an interesting picture of the 
anxiety with which the commencement of this festi- 
val is looked for. " With what tumultuous joy,'* he 
says, speaking of the night which preceded it, " did 
this believers deport themselves in a coffee-house not 
far from the English palace ! They danced wildly in 
groups to the sound of the guitar and tambour, em- 
braced one another as they talked of the night near 
at hand, when the first appearance of the new moon 
should announce that Ramazan was over, and Bauram 
was begun. It came at last: on that night, every 
minaret of the grand mosques was illuminated from 
top to bottom wjth innumerable rows of lamps. You 
could distinguish those of Achmed Suleimanieh and 
St. Sophia ; it was a pecuhar and splendid sight, and 
the vast city and its people seemed to be hushed in 
the stillness of midnight, waiting for the signal of 
festivity. The Imaums, from the tops of the highest 
minarets, eagerly bent their looks to catch the first 
glimpse of the new moon. The moment it was per- 
ceived, loud and joyful shouts, which spread instantly 
all over the city, announced that the hoiu: of indul- 
gence was come, and full compensation for all their 
denials. It was really pleasing to observe, the next 
day^ the looks of kindness andf almost fraternal feel- 
ing which they cast on each other. The poor man is 
o^n seen at this period to take the hand and kiss 
the cheek of the rich and haughty, who returns the 
salutation as to his equal or brother. Delight was 
pictured on every countenance, every one put on his 
finest apparel, and the sound of music was heard 
on every side, mingled with songs in honour of their 
religion." 

Yet there is a want of that sprightly and noisy 
rejoicing which usually marks festivals in other 
countries ; the Turks cannot wholly throw off their 
gravity and phlegm, — they carry it even into their 
i^stivities. In the capital, the police take care that 
the true believers shall not raise the heat of their joy 
by any forbidden indulgences; a seal is put, the 
night before each Bairam, on the wine-shops, which 
exist only in the quarters inhabited by the Christians. 



The first day of the Bairam is a day of important 
ceremonies at court. The sultan receives the homage 
of the different orders of the state at the Seraglio, and 
immediately afterwards proceeds to attend the service 
of the mosque of Sultan Achmet, with a retinue far 
more brilliant than he is accustomed to display on 
any other occasion; all the ministers and great offi- 
cers of the empire accompany him, as do also several 
of the most distinguished oulemas, or men of the law. 
This is the famous " procession of the Sultan at the 
feast of the Bairam,*' of which we read so much in 
the works of travellers ; the testimony of all allows 
that it is a very splendid one. 

The sultan generally comes from his palace on the 
European side of the Bosphorus, with a crowd of 
splendid thirty-six- oared barges, and lands in the 
Port at the Golden Gate of the Seraglio. He enters, 
proceeds to the Seraglio, and again issues at the cele- 
brated gate called the " Sublime Porte,** in the middle 
of a long and brilliant procession. Filrst come the 
officers of his household, splendidly dressed^ and 
mounted on richly- caparisoned horses'; next it the 
divan, in like manner dressed and mounted; hext the 
officers of state; then fifteen or twenty most beautiful 
horses, led by their grooms, — "a noble sight, and 
worthy of being exhibited, whether for the beauty of 
the animals or the richness of their caparisons, which 
nothing can excel.*' J^ext come the sultan's pages, 
gorgeously arrayed in embroidered irock-coats, and 
caps decorated with lofty plumes, ornamented with 
flowers; these were not mounted. At last, appears 
the sultan, generally the plainest dressed mah of the 
pageant, as things are now managied, but thOunted on 
the finest horse, and looking, as travellers say, ** every 
Inch" a sultan. A numerous train of peirsonal attend- 
ants, richly dressed, and on foot, follows; The whole 
procession passes between lines of soldiers tinder 
arms, who present them the instant of the sultan's 
appearance at the Porte, and ai the sattle tnotnent the 
band strikes up the " March of the Sultan.** It is 
easy to conceive that it must be " a sj^letidid and ani- 
mated scene." 

The procession passes on to ttie mosque, and the 
sultan performs his devotions ; he then returns by the 
same route, and embarks again at the Golden Gate. 
" The whole quay," says an American traveller, speak- 
ing of the festival in the year 1832, " was coven d with 
soldiers, drawn up to salute htm. At lengtL, the 
gate flew open,-^the sultan appeared with his piges 
and attendants, and accompanied by two little b>ys, 
whom he embraced on leaving. He was then assii^ed 
into the boat, which instantly put off, and with he 
rapidity of lightning, cut the waves, for Tophai^, 
where the sultan went to inspect his grand foundr* 
and laboratory." 

This celebrated procession seems to have been shori 
of much of its ancient splendour^ or at least of the 
interest which it formerly found in the eyes o 
strangers. Before the destruction of the Janissaries 
those strange unruly troops used to perfonm the dut^ 
which is now assigned to ^e more disciplined soldierk 
that have been raised upon the European model by 
the present sultan ; and it is hardly possible to doubt 
for a moment which would look the most picturesque 
in an Eastern procession, — ^the quaint costume and 
arms of the Janissaries, with their large felt caps and 
white staves, and their sallow- looking visages, '* as 
novel," to use Dr. Clarke's remark^ " to an English- 
man's eye, as any objects in the Turkish empire/* or 

the ill-cut, slovenly, dirty-white cotton uniform of the 
sultan's new troops, with their tarnished muskets and 
bayonets. Nevertheless, the spectator has gained 
something by the change j instead of that vioieni 
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pushing and fighting, ^and plentiful use of sticks 
which generally characterized the labours of the Janis- 
saries in vfhot they called keeping order, he cannot 
fail to observe the quiet and respectful demeanour of 
the " tacticoes,'* and a disposition in them to accom- 
modate the lookers on, which no one ever dreamed of 
encountering in their wild and insolent predecessors. 
There are two parts of the procession still worthy 
of attention. The one is the line of the sultan s led- 
horses, stepping along proudly, or prancing under 
their costly furniture, as if conscious of their own 
beauty and of the ornaments which they bore. The 
second, and perhaps the most attractive, is the line of 
the sultan's sumpter-horses, laden (according to Dr. 
Clarke's list) with the ancient armour which is still 
preserved in the old church of St. Irene, in the 
Seraglio, and among which are the celebraUd Greek 
bucklers and shields, magnificently emb4Kd and 
studded with gems, and some of them even seeming 
to be formed of gold, — "the carefully- guarded tro- 
phies," as Mr. M'Farlane says, " won from the fsdlen 
eastern empire, which never meet the vulgar eye, 
save on great occasions such as the present." 

The festival of the Bairam has suffered other dimi- 
nutions of its ancient attractions. Dr. Clarke, who 
visited Constantinople at the beginning of the present 
century, mentions an exhibition as then following the 
procession, which seems to have been omitted of late 
years. 

" When the ceremony concluded," he says, " the 
Grand Seignor, accompanied by the principal officers 
of state, went to exhibit himself in a kiosk, or tent, 
near to the Seraglio Point, sitting. on a sofa of silver. 
We were enabled to view this singular instance of 
parade from a bpat stationed near the place; and 
after the sultan retired, were permitted to examine the 
splendid pageant brought out for the occasion. It 
was a very large wooden couch, covered with thick 
plates of massive silver, highly burnished. From the 
form of it, as well as from the style in which it was 
ornamented, there is little doubt that this also consti- 
tuted a part of the treasury of the Greek emperors 
when Constantinople was taken by the Turks." 

This splendid sofa is kq)t in a building called the 
Techid Kiosk, or the green pavilion, — ^a beautiful 
marble structure, surrounded with a portico, and 
cased, for its better preservation, in a covering of 
green painted canvass. It is situated close by the 
place of exhibition mentioned by Dr. Clarke, which is 
the first public landing-place above the point of the 
seraglio, and " where it was usual," (so says one of 
our most recent travellers) " in grand solemnities, to 
have tents placed for the dignitaries of the empire, 
and foreign ministers, to witness the fireworks and 
other public spores there exhibited," on which occa- 
sions the sultan was seated on his silver throne 

It would seem, then, that the present ruler of 
Turkey is not so much disposed to make a parade of 
his person as his predecessors were 5 instead of exhi- 
biting himself on the silver throne, as in Dr. Clarke's 
time, after the procession to the mosque, he runs off 
to his arsenal to inspect new guns, or to see how 
matters are getting on in some other of his establish- 
ments. There are now, too, no games of the djerid, 
or sports of bull-baiting and wrestling, for the grati- 
fication of the people, and the delight of travellers ^ 
the sultan wishes to wean his subjects from their 
attachment to those national diversions, and treats 
them instead with a review of his " tacticoes," or new 
regular troops*. The two days which follow this 
opening of the Bairam are devoted to festivity. 
As we have already explained, the month of the 

See Saturday Magaxine, Vol. Vll., p. 90. 



Turkish Ramazan, in its progress through all the 
various seasons of our Julian year, must occasionally 
fall together with the fixed period assigned for the 
celebration of the Carnival of the Greek Christians 5 
and whenever such a coincidence does take place, it 
is scarcely possible to conceive anything more likely 
to raise the bilo of the irritable Mussulman while his 
penance is upon him, or more calculated to lead him 
into excesses when the term of it has expired, than to 
see these abject and dependent beings, whom he, is 
accustomed to treat with such contempt and cruelty, 
displaying the ineffable presumption to be gay and 
happy, while he, their grave and haughty master, is 
compelled by the ordinances of his religion to be 
gloomy and miserable. 

The Courban-Bairam differs from the Bairam only 
in having the additional ceremony of the sacrifice. 
Every Mussulman of free condition and fixed resi- 
dence, is bound to offer up a sheep, an ox, or a 
camel. Those whose means are not abundant, may 
join together in the sacrifice of a single animal. Sheep 
are generally the victims, — and the rich often saerifice 
as many as eighteen or twenty. The flesh is eaten, 
or given to the poor, under certain conditions. 



THE MONTH OF APRIL. 

There is a bimple^ pure delight, 
Which the heart feasts on, in the sight 
Of Nature, when aside she throws 
The wintry cearmente that enclose 
Her vegetable forms, and keep 
Their senses in sepulchral sleep. 

Yet are there some, to whom, untaugh 
By holy love divine, the thought 
Of nature's renovating spring 
M&y rather by dark contrast bring 
Sad thoughts and cheerless. Thus on tlice. 
Sweet rural bard of Sicily, 
Sweet Moschus, by thy IJorian well 
Reflection's bitter spuit fell, 
And steep'd in tears thy plaintive verse^ 
Hung on lamented Bion's hearse, 
<< Alas, Alas, the garden flower, 
When, spent its transitory hour, 
With shrivell*d leaves and faded, dies, 1 
Nipt on its native bed it Ues, 
Again the withered head shall rear, ' 
And flourish yet another year. 
But we meanwhile, of human birth^ 
The great, the btave, the wise of earth, 
As soon as once o'erspent we die, 
Within the earth's dark caverns lie. 
Inglorious; and for ever keep 
A long, an endless, wakeless sleep !*' 

Truce to the melancholy shuine ! 
Be rather ours this lenten time, 
This time of Spring revived, to greet 
Returning April's season sweet ; 
Pledge of the time, when like the.flower, 
Which now with renovated power 
Is wakened, man again shall bloom ; 
Yet not like it in wintry gloom 
Again to wither and decay. 
But flourish in eternal day ! 

Then April, hml ! With cheerful tone 
I bid thee welcome: not alone 
For that thou com'st and bring'st along 
The sight/ and smell, and tuneful song 
Of leaf, and flower of mingled hue. 
And many a plimied warbler new : 
But that, with holy wisdom fraught, 
Thou wsJcest withal the grateful thought, 
That, when these pleasant things are o'er. 
Things stiU more pleasant arc in store 
In Grod's celestial paradise 
" For those that love him ;*' passing bliss 
" Which human eye or ear can scan. 
Nor dwell they in the heart of man !" 

TAbridsed from Bishop Manx's British Months,'] 
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THE SUGAR MAPLE TREE, 
(Acer saccharinum,) 
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mS SUGAR MAPLI. 



We have already described. Vol. II., p. 219, the ma- 
nufacture .of sugar from the sugar-cane, but there are 
many other productions of the vegetable kingdom 
"which produce the same useful and nutritious sub- 
stance. In France, during the war, when the govern- 
ment of that country had closed its potts against our 
colonial produce, the manufacture of sugar from beet- 
root was carried on to a great extent, and even now, 
considerable quantities are made from that vegetable. 
But neither the sugar-cane iior the beet will grow in 
very cold climates ; and under many circumstances 
the inhabitants of these countries would be unable 
to procure this grateful condiment, if Nature, always 
watchful for the wants of the creation, had not scat- 
tered over the surface of many northern countries, 
several species of hardy trees, whose juices contain 
large quantities of saccharine matter. The most con- 
spicuous of these vegetable productions is the Sugar- 
Maple of North America, {Acer saccharinum.) This 
tree is of great service to the settlers in Canada 
and in the United States, especially to those at a dis- 
tance from any large town. 

The Sugar- Maple is found in great quantities in all 
the Middle States of the American Union j but those 
which grow in New York and Pennsylvania, yield the 
sugar in greater quantities than those produced on 
the waters of the Ohio. They sometimes appear in 
groves, covering five or six acres in a body, but they 
are more commonly interspersed with the beech, the 
ash, the wild-cherry, and other forest-trees. In these 
places, from thirty to fifty trees are generally found 
upon an acre of ground. They are, when fully 
grown, of considerable size, and from two to three 
feet in diameter. In the Spring, they put forth a 
beautiful- white blossom before they show a single 
leaf. The colour of this blossom distinguishes them 
at first sight from the acer rubrum, or common maple, 
which has a blossom of a red colour. The wood of 
the Sugar-Maple forms exceUent fire-wood, and is 
much sought after by hunters and others for that 
purpose, and its ashes afford a great quantity of 
potash 5 in this respect, it is excelled by few, if any, 
of the trees of America. Its small branches are so 
much impregnated with sugar, as to afford support 
to the cattle, horses, and sheep, of the first settlers 
during the Winter, before they are able to cultivate 



forage for that purpose. It is supposed to arrive at 
its full growth in the woods in twenty years. 

The season for tapping the trees for the purpose of 
obtaining the sap, is in February, March, and April, 
but this depends much upon the weather : warm days 
and frosty nights are most favourable to the discharge 
of the sap. The quantity obtained from a tree in one 
day varies much, from five gallons to as little as a 
pint, according to the greater or less heat of the 
air. The perforation in the tree is made either 
with an axe or an auger, the latter is preferred. The 
instrument is introduced about* three-quarters of an 
inch into the tree, and in an ascending direction, that 
the sap may not be frozen in its slow current in the 
mornings and evenings, and the opening is afterwards 
deepened gradually to the extent of two inches. A 
spout is Litroduced about half an inch into the hole 
made b^VIe auger, and projects from three to twelve 
inches from the tree. This spout is generally made 
of sumach or elder, which commonly grow in the 
neighbourhood of the sugar-trees. The tree is first 
tapped on the south side, and when the discharge of 
sap begins to decrease, an opening is made on the 
north,^ from which a new discharge takes place. 
The sap flows from four to six weeks, according to 
the severity of the weather. Vessels large enough 
to contain three or four gallons are placed under the 
spout, to receive the sap, which is carried every day 
to a large trough, from which it is conveyed, after 
being strained, to the boiler. 

The tree is not injured by tapping ; on the contrary, 
the oftener it is tapped, the more syrup is obtained 
from it. A single tree has not only survived, but 
flourished, after being tapped forty- two times in the 
same number of years. The effects of a yearly dis- 
charge of sap from a tree in improving and increasing 
the sap, is demonstrated from the superior excellence 
of those trees which have been perforated in a hun- 
dred places by a small woodpecker, in search of 
insects. The sap of these trees is sweeter to the taste 
than that obtained from those which have not been 
previously wounded, and it also produces more sugar. 

A tree of an ordinary size yields, in a good season, 
from twenty to thirty gallons of sap, from which are 
made from five to six pounds of sugar. Trees which 
have been cut down in the winter for the support of 
the domestic animals of the new settlers, yield a 
considerable quantity of sap as soon as their trunks 
and limbs feel the rays of the sun in the Spring. 

During the Summer, and in the beginning of 
Autumn, the maple-tree yields a thin sap not fit for 
the manufactory of sugar. It is used as a pleasant 
drink in harvest ; and in Connecticut, the ancestors 
of the present race of farmers have in many cases 
left a single maple-tree in each field, probably in- 
tended as a shelter for their cattle, but which now 
produces a refreshing drink for the weary reaper. 

There are three methods of manufacturing the 
sugar from the sap ; first, by freezing the watery parts, 
and removing the ice thus formed -, in this case the 
residue is a very rich syrup, from which the sugar is 
afterwards separated by boiling. 

The second plan is, by evaporating the sap to dry- 
ness merely by the heat of the sun; but as this 
depends so much upon the state of the weather, the 
plan usually resorted to is boiling; in this case, 
nearly the same means are employed as in preparing 
sugar from the expressed juice of the sugar-cane, 
which we have already described at Vol. II., p. 219. 



If 'tis a happiness to be nobly descende'd, *tis no less to have 
so much merit, that nobody inquires whether you sre so or 
no. — ^La Bruysrb. 
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THE 

ECONOMY AND HARMONY OF NATURE. 

I. 

IflE advantages which may be derived from the 
observation of Nature^ have of late years become 
more appreciated than they had been heretofore, 
because the general spread of information has led 
to a correct sense of that noble study^ which is more 
calculated than any other Uf raise our conceptions of 
the power and unerring wisdom of a Supreme Being. 
The study of Nature is suited to our best feelings, 
and it is in strict accordance with the most innocent 
and most amiable propensities of the human mind. 
Whether we contemplate an insect or an elephant^ — a 
mole-hill or a mountain, — the earth or the heavens, — 
we are lost in wonder and amazement ; and the in- 
telligent mind can find in every part of nature, in- 
numerable instances of that power and wisdom which 
displays itself in the most minute, as well as in the 
most magnificent objects. 

Who, that makes the slightest pretence to intelli- 
gence, can look upon the grandeur of Nature and 
not be moved ? Let us imagine the commencement 
of a new summer's day, — the milky mists hurrying 
away into thin air, while the cold dews of night are 
ascending to the clouds, — the luxuriant landscape 
casting off the dimness and of night, ready to resume 
its gorgeous day-dress 5 the glorious sun, the foun- 
tain of light, just appearing behind the eastern hills, 
gilding the horizon in burnished gold. Anon the 
busy world awakes from its repose, with the vigour 
of a gianit refreshed from his slumbers; the hum- 
ming sound of voices, is heard afar, and the spiral 
wreaths of blue smoke begin to ascend from the 
top of the lowly cottage ; the merry minstrels of the 
woods, who a few. hours before were drooping and 
drowsy, are now in full animation, for the cheering 
influence of mom has tuned their melodious notes, 
while they soar amid the bright beams of the sun. 
The fields are clothed in all the majesty and fragrance 
of nature, and the woods, which had been bared by 
the wintry blast, obey the influence of Spring, and 
resume their Summer robes ! Who can contemplate 
this harmony and unity (interrupted only by the 
hand of art), and not exclaim with the poet, — " Oh, 
how stupendous is that Power, which raised them 
all with a word!" 

But the true observer of Nature does not merely 
admire this wonderful display as a whole; he 
exercises all his senses in studying, physiologi- 
cally and philosophically, the details which make up 
the great and grand amount. This can only be done 
by observation and reflection ; but, in order to qua- 
lify ourselves for the task, let us first consider the 
conditions of the Vegetable Kingdom, in connexion 
with the Mineral Kingdom ; and, secondly, the 
Animal Kingdom in relation to the Vegetable King- 
dom. The first division of the subject, namely, the 
Vegetable Kingdom, we shall proceed to examine 
under the heads of Organization, Sustentation, and 
Decomposition, or the change after death. 

The Mineral Kingdom is the medium, either directly 
or indirectly, through which all organized matter 
derives its vitality ; and this kingdom is, doubtless, 
among the grandest of all Nature's works, for it 
supports the Vegetable Kingdom, while the Vegetable 
supports the Animal Kingdom. The Mineral King- 
dom is composed of the primary elements, each 
of which is, by chemical affinity, also composed of 
different parts. The matter, therefore, which belongs 
to the Mineral Kingdom is, technically, called t»or- 
ganic matter, because it has nothing of that property 



in it which, in the Animal Kingdom, we call vitality 
or action, or that which, in the Vegetable Kingdom, 
we call life. 

/^organic matter has no inherent power of action 
in itself, and the parts which compose a mass may be 
separated, nay, ground to powder, without suffering 
in any way, except in size and weight; for each part so 
separated has the same power of attraction, cohesion, 
and gravity, in proportion to its bulk, that the original 
mass possessed. Organic matter, on the contrary, 
when divided, and one member separated from an- 
other in the Animal Kingdom, causes death ; in the 
Vegetable Kingdom, when the parts are bruised, 
ground, or otherwise crushed, they lose their vitality 
or action, and the result is death, in which state, 
whether animals or vegetables, they both obey the 
laws of liiorganic matter. The distinction, therefore, 
between organic matter and inorganic matter is, that 
the former is active, and the latter passive. 

But although we know that it is from inorganic 
matter that organized substances derive their susten- 
tation, and although we may have a chemical ana- 
lysis of that passive matter, through the medium of 
which vitality has been communicated, yet the 
powers of man cannot discover the process or action 
which communicates life to matter. The Zoologist 
knows that quadrupeds are the parents of other 
quadrupeds; the Ornithologist knows that birds 
proceed from that mysterious thing an egg; the 
Entomologist knows that when the eggs of insects 
are deposited in organic remains, or other proper 
places, they in due time produce other insects ; and 
the Ichthyologist knows that swarms of fishes pro- 
ceed from the roe of the finny tribes ; but in no case 
can any one of them see, or know, the hidden mys- 
tery of imparting life, neither can we have plants of 
any species, unless others pf the same species have 
gone before them, so that we can go no further than 
to say, that it is the work of an Infinite Power, and 
" wondrous in our eyes!'* 

Let us proceed to consider the second head, namely, 
sustentation ; and as the laws which govern one plant 
govern the whole of the vegetable world, let us 
select the oak for the illustration of our subject. 
If the acorn is left in the earth, it sends up a sprout 
and becomes a plant; but the living principle, in 
a state of action, not only suspends those laws of 
chemistry which inorganic matter obeys, but it has a 
chemistry and mechanism of its own, by means of 
which it can appropriate all substances near it, that 
contain the materials necessary for the growth of its 
own structure, can give them the proper consistencies 
and forms, and work them into.the necessary com- 
pounds for that purpose. 

The sprout which, before its appearance at the sur- 
face, derived its food from the lobes of the acorn, 
now sends down rootlets, which extract moisture 
from the earth; while the infant leaf draws nourish- 
ment from the air and rain. Durfhg the time of 
growth the growing parts are soft and juicy, and 
every part has veins or vessels for the transmis- 
sion of sap ; but when the growing is suspended, a 
new action takes place, the different parts become 
harder, and, at the close of the season, these parts 
form themselves into wood and bark. The leaves 
then fall off, having done their office, and the plant 
or tree passes into a state of repose for the season. 
During the action of growth the leaves are not by 
any means merely ornaments ; for the matter absorbed 
by the rootlets is not convertible to wood and bark 
without their co-operation. During the second year 
of a plant, the progress in the young shoots of the 
same season is the same as it was in the original 
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sprout, but in the other parts the prepared juice 
spreads itself between the wood and the bark; first, 
in a state nearly fluids then it becomes gradually 
harder and fibrous, and latterly divides into wood 
and bark. When that is performed the leaves fall 
off, and the tree passes into a state of repose as before. 
The twe, in short, when growing has a continual 
circulation of sap kept up ; that from the roots ascends 
between the bark and the trunk which it encircles ; 
and the leaves which are acted upon by heat, light, 
air, and rain, send down the sap, out of which, in its 
progress to the root, the means of accretion to the 
size of the plant are deposited. The process carried 
on during the third and every succeeding year, is the 
same as that of the second year, only the action is on 
a more extensive scale. 

Having said thus much on the means of vegetable 
sustentation, I could have wished to notice in this 
place the habits and economy, the utility, and the beauty 
of plants, which would strikingly illustrate the eco- 
nomy and harmony of Nature j but I regret that the 
limits of this article will only admit of a passing 
remark on each of these interesting heads. As to 
the habits of plants, we find that each is well adapted 
to the situation in which it is placed. Those which 
are indigenous to the tropical climates, cannot be 
made to live in temperate climates without artificial 
means. The plants of the valley can by no means 
live .on the top of bleak mountains, neither are those 
which inhabit the latter situations calculated to thrive 
in fertile plains; while aquatic plants, in whatever 
situations they are placed, can survive only in their 
proper element: so that Nature has marvellously 
adapted her productions to the different situations in 
which they are placed. Again, there* are many pecu- 
liarities belonging to plants: — such as shutting their 
leaves at the close of the day, in order to preserve 
their flower from the cold dews of night, and at 
other times to secure and imprison insects j others 
again will carry their roots along the side of a ditch 
or pool, so as to avoid the water, and at the end, if 
near, take a transverse direction through the soil to 
the opposite side ; while in almost every plant. Nature 
has so fully provided the means of reproduction, that 
there is a superabundance of seeds, many of which 
are provided with wings to float in the air, and thus 
become disseminated. 

With regard to the utility of plants, there can be 
no question about those which daily minister to our 
comforts and wants in the shape of food, clothing, 
and manufactures, nor those which support the 
inferior animals ; neither can we forget that many of 
them are used in the healing art, and minister to the 
cure of our diseased bodies; but there are others 
which are but little known in this country that afford 
the chief support to natives of other climes; and 
many of those in our own country which are poi- 
sonous, are still of the greatest use in dyeing, as 
astringents, in manufactures, &c. With regard to the 
beauty of the vegetable kingdom — it is a delightful 
theme. To give any idea of the innumerable little 
shoots that are in full action, putting forth their 
miUions of little buds, which a shining day brings 
into blossom ; — to describe the countless millions of 
little green tufts, which are toiling, like rational 
creatures at strife, as to which will produce the finest 
shoot or fairest blossom ; — or to give any notion of 
the many tints and various hues, the blending of 
shades and gradation of colours, which they receive 
from light ; — ^to give any idea, I repeat, of these, and 
of the thousand other beauties that might be named, 
would occupy more space than my limits allow. We 
must, therefore, pass on to the third head of this 



division of the subject, namely, decomposition, or change 
in death. 

The ages at which plants naturally die, and 
become subject to the laws of inorganic matter, 
are various. Some are annuals, others live two, 
three, four, and more years, and many of them attain 
the age of animals, and some trees a much greater 
length of life; but frequently the most rare and 
beautiful are the first cut off. The process of decom* 
position and death supporting action and life, though 
we know it to take place, and that it is wonderful, 
is beyond our comprehension. We even find that 
the refuse and rubbish left after certain tribes have 
performed their annual renovations, is the food of a 
variety of fungi, many of which are too small to be 
seen except by the microscope ; yet these singular 
productions come forth ; and when they in their turn 
die off, their remains contribute to the sustenance of 
others. This is a most interesting part of the sub- 
ject, and I regret that I cannot dwell longer on it 
than to say, that by a universal law of nature, all 
organized substances lose their vitality at a proper 
time, and die to support other organized beings 
that are called into action; and these, in their turn, 
become food for succeeding generations. 

The process of decomposition in the works of 
Nature is so wonderful, and the results so incredible 
to those who have not thought on the subject, that it 
would Rtartle them if they were told that the chemical 
action on matter is such, that sheUs and fruits, plants 
and animals, wood and stones, and many other 
familiar objects, all have the same elements in com- 
mon with cinders, and burnt wood. But our incredu- 
lity ceases when we call to mind that this action is 
the working of an Almighty power. 

Before quitting the vegetable kingdom it may not 
be necessary, after what has been before stated, to 
revert to the Seasons, or to the suspension of the 
action of growth in tbe vegetable kingdom during 
the Winter season. If the progress of vegetation 
were continued without intermission^ there would be 
a surplus produce more than could be consumed by 
the animal kingdom, which would not agree with the 
economy observable in every part of nature. But 
the chief object of this suspension is in order that 
the pulpy parts may have time to become hard, so as 
to form the wood and bark, and increase the size of 
the plant. It is a state of repose which renovates 
the plant, and gives vigour for the forthcoming Spring. 
This state of suspension and succeeding action is 
beautifully expressed in the following paraphrase of 
the fourteenth chapter of Job. 

All nature dies and lives again : 

Tlie flower that paints the field, 
The trees that crown the mountain's brow, 

And boughs and blossoms yield, 

Resign the honours of their form 

At Winter's stormy blast, 
And leave the naked leafless plain 

A desolated waste. 

Yet soon reviving plants and flowers 

Anew shall deck the plain ; 
The woods shall hear the voice of Spring, 

And flourish green again. 



As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when 
the hardy plant is rifled by the thunderbolt, cHnff round it 
with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs ; 
so is it beautifully ordered by Providence, that woman, who 
is the mere dependent and ornament of man in his happier 
hours, should be his stay and solace when smitten vrith 
sudden calamity ; winding herself into the rugged recesses 
of his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head, and 
binding up the broken heart. — Washington Irvino. 
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DEBT AND MISERY. 
"Out of debt, out of danger," is, like many other 
proverbs, full of wisdom; but the word danger does 
not sufficiently express all that the warning demands. 

To one that is not callous, a state of debt and em- 
barrassment is a state of positive misery; the sufferer 
is as one haunted by an evil spirit, and his heart can 
know neither rest nor peace till it is cast out. But 
as example is at all times more instructive than pre- 
cept, a living writer shall describe his own feelings 
when beset with creditors, and may he prove a beacon 
to the thoughtless ones who are likely to fall into the 
same gulf. 

" Quiet was never my destiny. The first involve- 
ment multiplies itself at every move. It destroys the 
freedom of the intellect and the heart, and drives one 
into a state of mistiness, which seeks extrication by 
the very means which augment it. It encourages 
self-delusions for the sake of momentary peace ; and, 
like inebriety, buys oblivion at the expense of quickly- 
succeeding pain and sickness. The creditor, who 
thinks himself sure of his debt at last, delights in 
giving credit, because he has his debtor at his mercy, 
makes his own usurious terms with him, and gorges 
on his blood. He who lives on credit does not dare 
examine bills ; and the creditor charges according to 
the degree of his own wide conscience. Thus there is 
a difference of at least cent, per cent, in every article the 
debtor consumes; and two thousand pounds a-year 
with him, will not go so far as one in the hands of him 
who pays ready money, and looks to his accounts. 

" Pecuniary embarrassment weakens and chains 
the mind; and, perhaps, the worst effect of all, is in 
the indignities to which it subjects its victim. There 
is no rule of life, therefore, more urgent than to avoid 
it; nor has a careless man the slightest suspicion of 
what may be the effect of overlooking a comparatively 
slight error. 

"I lived at a vast expense, without the smallest 
management; my household was numerous, though 
not for show; my butcher's weekly bill amounted to 
a sum«that would appear incredible ; and my horses 
ate up the produce of all my -meadows and oat- fields, 
though those which I held in hand were numerous. 
In short, mine was a sort of ' Castle Rack-rent,' in 
which all was disorder, and all was waste, while those 
that plundered me most, and lived on me most, 
abused mc most ; and I then spent more in a week 
than I now spend in three months. Confusion grew 
upon confusion; and every day it became a more 
tremendous task to look into things. 

"My bitterest enemy cannot condemn the utter 
thoughtlessness of worldly affairs in which I then 
lived more than I do. It was a sort of infatuation, 
^hich, having once been plunged into, I had not the 
courage to extricate myself from. I knew not what 
iny income was; but no doubt my expenditure ex- 
ceeded it by many thousands. I kept very imperfect 
accounts, and every one cheated me."- — ^Brydges' 
Autobiography,, 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
III. 

We have already given accounts of the earthen vessels 
of the ancients, and of the Chinese manufacture of 
porcelain. In the present paper we propose to 
describe more in detail the nature of the materials 
of which earthenware is composed, and the manu- 
facture of this -useful article as practised in England. 
The term pottery, is usually applied to the manu- 
facture 4)f" the red, brown, and common white, 
earthenware of the shops. | 



The principal ingredients in all pottery, and also 
in porcelain, are, as we have abeady stated, clay and 
fiint, combined, in some cases, with a portion of 
alkali, which causes the partial melting of the flint 
when at a high temperature. 

The materials for pottery are found in great 
abundance in almost every country. Granite, o£ which 
the summits of our highest mountains are formed, 
contains in its composition, clay and flint in great 
quantities. The component parts of granite consist 
of three substances : quartz, a kind of flint ; mica, 
which appears in thin silvery scales, and chiefly con- 
sists of magnesia; andfeldtspar, which is a compound 
of clay and flint, with a little potash; this latter 
(feldtsparj is the most abundant material in granite. 

The feldtspar, on account of its containing so 
much clay and potash, is more readily acted on by 
the atmosphere ; the consequence is, that the granite, 
having lost this greater portion of its. substance, 
crumbles to pieces, and is washed down by the 
rains into the valleys and beds of rivers. 

The quartz and mica, lying on the surface of the 
mass in the form of sand, are gradually swept away 
by the weather, and the feldtspar is left, which is 
also separated, afterwards, into its component parts ; 
the fine particles of flint are blown away, and the 
clay remains at the bottom : this is potters' clay, and 
is of different colours and appearance according to 
its purity. The common yellow clay contains a 
quantity of iron, to which . it owes its colour. In 
Cornwall, and other granite countries, great moun- 
tains of decomposed feldtspar are found, of beautiful 
whiteness : this is the pipe-clay of commerce. 

The flint with which the makers of earthenware 
are supplied, is chiefly procured, in England, from 
the coast of Sussex. 

In England, tlie first-known manufactory of pot- 
tery, is believed to have been established at Burslem, 
in Staffordshire, in the year 1686; but the articles 
were extremely coarse and rude. A few years after- 
wards, two brothers, named Eders, or Ellers, who 
came from Holland, introduced very great improve- 
ments ; and although the jealousy of the inhabitants 
soon obliged them to quit England, they were not 
thrown away, and the manufacture gradually became 
better. In the year 1763, the whole system was 
changed by the discoveries of Josias Wedgewood, by 
whose name, all the better description of English 
pottery is still known. 

The method of preparing the clay, that is, of 
mixing together the clay and flint in proper pro- 
portions with water, to produce a plastic mass, is the 
same in principle as that already described in the 
account of Chinese porcelain*; but, in this country, 
machinery is employed instead of hand-labour. 

The clay being prepared, the potter forms it into 
various articles by throwing, pressing, or casting. 
Throwing is only employed in the case of circular 
vessels, and the operation is performed by means of 
a potter's lathe ; our engraving represents the work- 
man in the act of throwing the clay, the lathe being 
turned by an assistant. The operator, placing a lump 
of clay on the revolving wheel before him, moulds it 
into the required form with his hands ; and in order 
to ensure an uniformity in the size and curves of a 
series of vessels, he employs hollow moulds and 
thin pieces of wood, whose edges are cut in different 
curves, as modelling-tools. The vessel being now 
rudely formed into something like the required shape, 
is removed from the lathe, and set aside to dry. As 
soon as it has become sufficiently dry for the pur- 
pose, when it is in what is called its green state, it is 
* See Saturday Magasint, VoU VII*# p« 20i» 
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removed to the tarning^-lathe; here it is turned, by 
means of iron tools, into a more correct form, and 
its surface is burnished with a smooth steel instru- 
ment. In this part of the process the handles and 
ornaments are fixed on ^ the parts on which they are 
to be fixed are previously wetted, and clay reduced 
to a thin consistence and called slip, is employed for 
the purpose of, as it were, glueing them on. They 
are now removed to a drying-stove or oven, which is 
kept at a temperature varying from 80 to 90 degrees 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer, and when removed 
from thence they are rubbed over with a wisp of tow 
to smooth any inequalities. 

Another process is pressing , by which mode all 
oval vessels are formed. The mould into which they 
are pressed is made of plaster of Paris, generally in 
several pieces, so that the different parts of the vessel, 
when removed from the mould, have to be united by 
means of pressure, the edges being first moistened 
with slip. 

The third method of producing form is by casting ; 
the clay, in this case, is made into the consistence of 
cream, and poured into a plaster mould, previously 
dried. After remaining in the mould a certain time, 
the liquid clay is poured off*. That part, however, 
which is in contact with the dry mould, has had so 
much of its moisture absorbed by the plaster, that it 
is too thick to flow, and remains in the mould, form- 
ing a thin coating on the inside, in the form of the 
article required. The mould and its contents are 
removed to a stove at a gentle heat, and as the clay 
loses its moisture, it becomes firmer, and shrinks a 
little, so as to be easily removable. 

The ware, now dry and hard, is fit for the furnace, 
and is called in this state biscuit. 

The kiln or furnace in which the biscuit has to be 
baked, is a building with a cylindrical cavity and a 
flattish dome; the vessels are placed in cases or 
saggers. These are formed of baked clay, and pro- 
tect the ware from the direct action of the flames of 
the furnace ; but they are not employed in baking 
large common red ware. 

After passing through the furnace, the vessels are 
in a fit state to receive the printed designs with which 
most of our earthenware is ornamented. The designs, 
which are engraved on copper-plates, are printed at 
a rolling- press in the usual manner, but the paper on 
which they are printed is previously rubbed over with 



soft soap. The colour employed is ground up with 
some colourless earthy matter, and with linseed oil. 
After the design is printed, the face of it is laid on 
the porous vessel and pressed closely to it} the con- 
sequence is, that the colouring matter is absorbed, 
and when the paper is removed and the surface wiped 
with a wet sponge, the design appears distinctly on 
the surface of the pottery. 

Almost every description of pottery is glazed. 
The glaze consists of any substance which will roelt 
at a lower degree of heat than the vessel itself, and 
forms a kind of enamel ; the use of the glaze is to 
remedy the inconvenience of the porous nature of the 
baked clay. The glaze, except when salt is used, .is 
formed into a liquid of the consistence of cream; 
into this the vessel is dipped, and again subjected 
to the heat of the furnace. 

Many substances have been employed as glazes ; 
some very imperfectly answering ttie end proposed, 
and others extremely noxious in their use. The old 
method of glazing common ware, was by means of 
salt, which, when thrown into the heated furnace, 
filled it with a vapour ^ as this condensed, it settled 
on the vessels, and formed, if not a very excellent, at 
least a very wholesome covering. 

Unfortunately, the glaze most usually employed for 
common ware, is composed of litharge, a preparation 
of lead, which melts into a kind of glass at a certain 
heat. This is dangerous in two ways ; first to the 
workmen, for the fumes are highly deleterious ; and 
secondly, to those who use the vessel in cookery, as 
the glaze is easily dissolved by acids, particularly 
vinegar, which converts a part of it into sugar of 
lead, a very virulent poison. The beautifiil gloss 
formed by litharge, and the low heat at which it 
melts, are the chief causes of its being commonly used. 

The cause of the cracking of the glaze is, that the 
glaze itself, and the clay of which it is formed, ex- 
pand and contract in different degrees, by the alter- 
nations of heat and cold. 

There is one description of common earthenware, 
called stoneware, which possesses many valual^e pro- 
perties : it is extremely hard and strong, and al- 
though not glazed, it is not porous, and has a toler- 
ably well-polished surface. In spite, however, of 
these excellent qualities, it is seldom employed in the 
manufacture of any other articles than pitchers, and 
blacking and soda-water bottles. 
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THE CITY OF INNSPRUCH, THE CApiTAJ^ 
OF THE TYROL. 

Innspruck, the capital of the Tyrol, ia situated in 
the upper or German portion of that territory, or 
county, as it is* called, at a short distance from the 
southern border of the kingdom of Bavari^, Its 
more correct name is Innsbdlck, or the Bridge (oi 
the Inuj and it stands in a little plain on the banks 
of that river, about midway between the two ex- 
tremities of the narrow valley which constitutes the 
northerR portion of the Tyrol, and which is watered 
throughout its whole length by the Inn. It stands 
also nearly midway between the sources of that im- 
petuous stream and its confluence with the Danube; 
" the waters of the Inn," says Mr. Brockedon, ** are 
greater than those of the Danube at the confluence ; 
and the loss of its name in the Danube is an un- 
deserved dishonour." Immediately on the north of 
the city are the mountains which separate the Upper 
from the Lower or Italian Tyrol ; they rise abruptly 
above the river to the height of six or seven thousand 
feet, and are covered with snow in the months of 
M»y and June. To the south a plain extends for 
same little distance, until it is bounded by the famous 
Mount Brenner, a portion of the lofty chain which 
shuts out the Upper from the Lower Tyrol, and that 
pQFliQU of it over which is the only road of commu- 
nication h^ween the two divisions of the county. 

Thus situated, the appearance of Innspruck from 
a sl^prt distftHt^e is striking and picturesque $ or as 
Mr, In^Ii^ 8£ky^ ** the prospect, approaching it, is 
superli, Th^ V^H^y of the Inn, from one to. about 
tl)r«0 miles wide^ is. 9^n stretching far to the east- 
waiHl, ppv^r^ wth varied and luxuriant vegetation, 
thipf^ly tltu.dd^d ^>^^ houses, and traversed by the 
btfoad^ rapid* ¥tpd brimful river) high mountains 
mostly c]oth^d with ^pod enclose the valley on both 
sid^, m^ Tfm^ il* the oewtre of it stands Innspruck, 
lil^^ %\^ i^^^i^\i uf a s^^l but beautiful dominion. 
The Re^mniftlSj'^jidrti^tWs writer, alluding tp the period 
of )^is Q\i?n V4«it, ♦^ wei^ '\^ the fields busy with their 
Indian corn, which is %h» staple pruduce of the valley^^ 
and ftU ^^o. have seen this beautiful plaut growing 
in luxuriance, and covering ^ wide expanse, ^ill 
adinit that a more captiyi^ttng prospect is not easy to 
be im9gi|^4-. ' As may at once be gathered from this 
descriptionj, there are deligjhtful \valks about tjj^e ^ity 
on ^U sid^ft.. 

Ii|i^p|iqpil ^ «^ city of 9iiddling size, but is gei^^ 
r^^Uy sppkiux ef as poss^^sslng considerable beauty^ 
" I ' dq w^^ Xnjfm any ^p^wn^^ says the ^ravell^r 
alf^dy quoted, -^of the 4»^ie size^ that is dislin-. 
guided %' so im^^ l^^d^onae buildings wUhiq it 
and ift its ft Wgibbwiw»^ ; 9W mj ojne whose suburbs, 
ejtbw in ^^lttlf^9s«k ^ elegi^iH^e^ will vie with those 
of ipftapoRickO^ TMt |#ft of it which is more proT. 
per-)y ^Hd t^e <4t3P^ exhibitai an antiquated appear- 
a^cf^ «\i^h {w wfiy ^ se«a depicted in our engraving | 
it ift ill-fewit;^ and put, tcg^ther without, nay regu- 
IM^y 9^ furnkfigeiaeai. In the suburbs^ as the re-, 
m.^hitng |iprtion pf the taw^n i» eailed^ there are 
ssvm f^. streets eoasbting ie^f moden^ hQuaes, the 
re«Hle]ft^«ft of the noble and ttie wealthy. The pri*. 
ci]^ f^hlio buildings devoted to eivil uses are the 
t<^Y^!i^-bm8e» a spacious palace, the reaidenee «f the 
A«»|««ii ^Qvernor of tb» Tyrol^ which is situated in 
th^ ^^pkki^ ^ large square decorated with a bronze 
e^^^H^lI\ statue of the Archduke Leopold. 

•|^ ^^bwcUes of Innspruck are its chief attractions. 
At tW *¥M^ <rf tbem is the Cathedral, or Church of 
the V^sJCf ^os»i^ ^ vWqh we are told that in one 
^y^ ^ ^ yisilwb^ squrcely time to do justice to 
the innumerable works of art contained in it. Among 



them is the c^lebrnted- t9mb of tb^ Emperap Maxi- 
milian the Firsts who ruled Qy«r Oerroany between 
the years 1493 and 15 19 5 it is said that this monarch 
was desirous of being buried at Innspruck, but as 
his body was interred at Neustadt, the Emperor 
Ferdinand the First erected this monument to his 
memory in the capital of the Tyrol. It stands in the 
nave of the church on three steps of veined m9.rblej 
the bigbest oi whioh is pfuamsnted with a bordering 
of arms and trophies finely exe^t^d in bronze j it is 
rather more than six feet m height, ftbout thirteen in 
length, and seven in breadth. On the top a bronze 
figure of Maximilian, robed as an Emperor, kneels in 
suppliant posture; and on the sides of the monu- 
ment is that which is said to constitute its '^ inesti- 
mable worth and extraordinary beauty,** — ^a series of 
four-and-twenty bas-reliefs representing the most 
remarkable events in Maximilian's life. They are 
executed in tablets of thf fi.n^t white marble of 
Carrara.1 these are escb (wo ^t wide and one and a 
half in baigbt. a^d tbey 9X^ semvat«d fram one 
another by single pilasters of |bI bludl wvble. 
Among ths subjact^ vepss«*^t«d «i>s the miMMlig^ at 
Gh«nt« of ManlmiliaUi wbm riffipljF f^ pfin^ with 
Mary of PMrg|m)dy. tb^ d«(^cbtep m4 »«^e«»ar of 
the ftimows Dub© Pbwrlw thf Rasb, imd bia wwna- 
tion St Ai3(^Ia-Cbi^pe)la M king of liba JRonifiiMii the 
remainder consist ^ bif battm WJtb Iba 't^^^ and 
Venetians,-r-the ms^rvim of bit «on ]FbU)p ^ Hand- 
some—bis sieges, mai^cibes. bmrv^ws. wd tmties. 
" The sculpture is ai^wtitf,'* f^% tb« m^fjm af a 
Ramhh in Gsr;aa«y, *^ a^d ^XL ^a mw^ im repre- 
sented witb ^ fidefit^ at mef mjniitt and aniaiated.** 
Mr, Inglis tells us that nptbing ^bieb be }m ^ver 
seen in bas-relief n^rjy ^x^ tbii pup«l4 work 5 
and from his ren^arks. we \i^if^ ij^% tbf inafit f»f the 
artist is not pfifm «Qi\«pleo«NMi |^ *b« btHHty and 
spirit of bia dc&igi[^9 tban i(i tbe eaivecllK«s W their 
details. " The arms f^d a<iftm«^ cif tbf diffsipent 
warriors and difar^ot H^tiaiMi/' \fAWKf% <*|IW con- 
sistent witb fact, a^d S9 «w^ *♦ baiH.!<^WA» pf the 
cUies aAd (jastlesj tha r?pre«Wt«t)^ gf Twif* i« on 
m§rbl? what Qar^ajettl> ai^ m canvass, gnd tbi Uke- 
nef«s ^ Maxirflilian {« pres^rv^ tb^oqi^QItt aU the 
tablets, differing only in aat^" 

But wonderful ^ this mamwMHt b. ^^^ are 
objects surrounding it Mfbifb ai^ ml )esa fat«|ie8liag. 
Close to it are rang;ed ** a ft^WI m4 aUeftt cocspany** 
of eight-and-twenty fM^mA b»<milf t^Vm^ #t«ftding 
in solemn array <* lik^ VWrt«|» fording tba tififfib 5'* 
they represent a nunsb?? af ip4la, anCft<«a)f pcr- 
so^^^ges, iiUistrtous in tba daja of Miuimiiiim and 
i^ tinges preceding, eitbe» by tHw dc^s or bf tkeir 
r<>yal bjrth, Among these ar^ w^vj ba}o<Mpug to 
tb© In^perial house (rf Anstii^) tbera arei saveval of 
its founders, the ea^ly cqmilB vX ii.«ibsbw|4 tag^ther 
with Duke Clwlea tbe ipiafb of Sw^MjTwt^iiis 
father Duke Philip tbe Qoodi^^^tbt PHftQCH Mary, 
Maximilian's first wife,— tb«l Arcb*i!Sbasa Mfllf^ret, 
his daughter, and Queen josaa^ of Cn^st^a. ^ho 
married his son Philip tbe Hmdamia« w4 tbus 
bTQught the crown of Spai|^ tetjd tbafmf^ ^ Aaislria. 
But besides these, there n^a Qtb«nu ^ tp tft^ stf«^er*s 
ey-e>, of a deeper and zaodpe atlaehiiig ipitarasl.,'^ Tbg^re^ 
is the renowned Crusad^ 6Q^iM^^m9aHim^ K^ig 
von Jerusalem,— Go^fr^y ^ Ifoviillcsi^ Ki«g af ilwiAsa> 
lem, — clad in complete/ arcaQOT, witb tt^a gff^m^ %^oa 
his breast and the. crown pf tbojniMf ^ipo^ )^ ^^p of 
steel ;— there is tho Gothic Mag Tbfodo(ri<?« tW(^ |^v«nch 
king Clovis, who is usuaHy rec^pned tba ftsw^l^ of 
that monarchy, and that celebrated heft^ pf o^ ' q^^^ 
fabulous history* Arthur khgig of I^d^bidcL -^ceov^ns 
to one of our own countrymen, it fir thin tmHonrtuu ul 
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statues thus arrayed which imparts to the tomo its 
chief charm and magic* Mr. Inglis says that their 
effect is most Imposing, '*and almost terrific/' he 
adds, ''>¥hen the gloom of evening begins to fall 
among these dark-visaged and gigantic kings and 
knights." A traveller who wrote more than a cen- 
tury back, declares that he has scarcely ever met 
with anything in modem statuary which surprised 
him more agreeftbly than these bronze figures.: " they 
have," to use his words, " a good deal of the Gothic 
manner, but as they are much larger than life, most 
of them armed cap-a-pie, and in act to fight as it 
were, there is a kibd of horror in their airs and 
attitudes, which I think canHot be better expressed 
than by that fine line of Milton's, 

Crianta of mighty bone and bold emprise 
Orim fikces threatening war." 
In the same church, lie the remains of the cele- 
brated patriot leader Andrew Hofer, " the Tell of the 
Tyrol," who, aftet bravely combating with his bands 
of hardy peasants against the disciplined armies of 
France and Bavaria, was finally betrayed into the 
hands of his ehemies, and shot at Mantua, by the 
orders of Buonaparte, in the beginning of the year 
1810. He tf as buried in the city which had witnessed 
his death; but thirteen years afterwards his remains 
were disinterred by the order of the late Emperor 
of Austria, Francis the First, that they might be 
lionoured with a public funeral in the capital of his 
native country. They were accordingly brought to 
Innspruok amidst the joyful transports of the gratef nl 
Tyrolese, and on the 22nd of February, 1823, they 
were deposited in their present resting-place, being 
borne to the cathedral upon the shoulders of six of 
his companions in arms, and followed by the civil 
and military authorities, as well as by large crowds 
of the peasantry, who flocked down from all their 
mountains to grace the procession. The place of his 
interment was marked by a plain stone inscribed 
simply with his name. 

There ar6 toititi other churchy Worthy of notice 
besides the cathedral ; that of St. James is a hand- 
some structure, Containing *' an abundance of well- 
wrought marble,*' and some pictures. The Church 
of the Holy Trinity is described as perhaps the finest 
architectural design in Innspruck; it has a lantern 
and cupola, Alid a balustrade running round, which 
being elevated 215 feet above the ground, affords an 
excellent view of the vAlley of the Inn. All the 
marble with which this church is adorned is the pro- 
duce of the Tyrol. 

Innspruck is a place of some interest in an his- 
torical point of view. It was known to the Romans, 
though not as the capital of the Tyrol ; in the eleventh 
century of the Christian sera it was of some note, 
and in the year 1234, it was fortified by a certain 
Otto, Duke of Meran, who endowed it with certain 
privileges, and bestowed upon it the metropolitan 
rank, at the expense of Meran, which had been pre- 
viously the capital. The house of this Otto is said 
to be still in existence at Innspruck, or at least it 
was so some littk time back; it goes by the name 
of Ottoburg, and the date of 1232 is still visible on 
it. After suffering the usual vicissitudes to which 
cities were exposed in the turbulence of the middle 
ages, Innspruck passed with the Tyrol> in the year 
1363, into the possession of the house of Austria, 
with whom it remained through an uninterrupted 
succession of four centuries and a half, until the 
year 1805. By the peace of Presburg, which Buona- 
parte then imposed upon Austria, the Tyrol was 
ceded to his ally the king of Bavaria, whose an- 
cestors^ in ages long past^ had often struggled to 



gain possession of it. This transfer Was very much 
opposed to the wishes of the inhabitants j And as the 
Bavarians soon began to exhibit harshness and op- 
pression in their rule, an insurrection was gradually 
and silently organized against thern, with this con- 
nivance and secret support of Austria; It burst 
forth into an open flame, in the year 1809, when a 
fresh war arose between Buonaparte and the Efiiperor 
Francis j the Tyrolese then seized the opportunity of 
carrying into execution the resolution which they had 
formed to drive out the Bavarians. 

One of the first blows Which the patriots struck 
was an attack upon the capital. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 11th of April, more than 20,000 peasants 
were collected on the heights above Innspruck; and 
when they had taken sufficient precautions to prevent 
the retreat of the enemy, they rushed down into the 
plain which adjoins the city, and completely routed 
all who ventured to oppose them. The Bavarians 
fled within the walls; but the Tyrolese pursued 
sharply, and thronged in with them through the 
gates. The enemy then stationed themselves on the 
tops of the houses and at their windows; but being 
unable to withstand the incessant fire of the peasants, 
so skilled in the use of the deadly rifle, they soon 
abandoned their post, and throwing down their arms 
in the streets, begged for mercy. Still a considerable 
number, when driven to extremities, defended them- 
selves with the greatest intrepidity, and those who 
were stationed at the barracks stood their ground to 
the last man. Among the most conspicuous of these 
brave soldiers was an officer. Colonel Dittfurt by 
name, who had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious 
to the Tyrolese by the measures which he had taken 
to enforce the conscription introduced by the Ba- 
varians, previous to the insurrection ; he had a great 
contempt for the undisciplined peasants^ and had 
publicly boasted " that with his regiment of infantry 
and two squadrons of cavalry, he could check the 
ragged mob." He was now seen everywhere encou- 
raging, entreating, and menacing his men in one 
breath, and fighting in the same desperate manner, 
as if he thought that everything depended on the 
issue of that day. 

The Tyrolese had gained possession of the house 
of the commander-in-chief, and were pressing him 
to surrender, when Dittfurt^ who had already been 
wounded by two bullets in his body, came up and 
attacked them sword in baud. A third ball now 
struck him in the breast, and as he sank on his knees 
a stream of blood gushed from his mouth; some 
peasants advanced to take him prisoner, and as he 
raised himself up and called faintly to his men to 
come on and not be cowards, he received a fourth ball 
in his head, which laid him senseless on the ground. 
In this state he was captured and carried to the 
guard-house by the very peasants whom he so much 
despised; and as he lay there half-lainting from loss 
-of blood, and surrounded by his disarmed companions, 
he asked '' who had been the leader of the peasants ?*' 
" No one," was the reply, " We fought equally for 
God, the emperor, and our native country." *' That 
is surprising," rejoined Dittfurt, " for I saw him fre- 
quently pass me on his white horse." This accidental 
and insignificant speech is said to have made the 
greatest impression upon the minds of the peasants, 
who, being greatly addicted to superstition, became 
from that moment convinced that St. James, the patron 
of the town, had fought with them. Dittfurt him- 
self, after lingering for twelve days in a delirious 
fever, breathed his last; he was treated with great 
humanity by his captors, who tried every possible 
means of alleviating his sufferings by kindness and 
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care, but he seemed insensible to it all, and continued 
to rave about butchering peasants and on other similar 
topics. 

By the hour of eleven in the morning Innspruck 
was completely in the possession of the Tyrolese, 
nearly the whole of the Bavarian troops being made 
prisoners. The joy of the victors knew no bounds, 
and nothing was heard but shouts of rejoicing the 
Imperial Eagle was taken down from the tomb of 
Maximilian, and being decorated with red ribands, 
was carried through the streets amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people. The pictures of the archduke 
John, who had descended with a formidable army to 
encounter the French in the plains of Lombardy, and 
of the emperor, were placed on a sort of triumphal 
arch, and surrounded by lighted candles, which were 
kept constantly burning : every one who passed bent 
his knee before them, crying " Long live the emperor." 
But these rejoicings were not of long duration. The 
wearied peasants, overcome by the fatigues of the 
day, had fallen asleep in the streets and in the neigh- 
bouring orchards, when, about three o'clock on the 
followipg morning, they were awakened by the alarm- 
bells of the city and of all the adjoining villages. The^ 
cause of the disturbance was soon found in the* 
advance of a strong coiamn of French and Bavarian 
troops ; and measures were quickly taken for their 
reception. The gates were barricaded with casks, 
wagons, and everything that could be had for the 
purpose ; the doors of all the houses were closed up, 
and every preparation made which the experience or . 
ingenuity of the lyrolese could suggest. 

On this occasion, too, the patriots were successful ; 
they completely repulsed their assailants^ and com- 
pelled them to surrender as prisoners of war, on the 
13th of April. But the large force, both of French 
and Bavarians, which was speedily poured into the 
Tyrol, would have rendered all resistance to a direct 
attack quite unavailing ; and the enemy accordingly 
entered Innspruck on the 19th of May. Ten days 
afterwards, it again changed hands ; for the Bavarians 
being defeated on the 29th, in the neighbourhood of 
the city, availed themselves of the protection of dark- 
ness, and silently evacuated it in the night. But 
after the battle of Wagram, in which the armies of 
Austria su£fered so decisive a rout at the hands of 
Buonaparte, the Tsrrolese were abandoned by the 
emperor Francis, and even recommended by him to 
submit to the rule of Bavaria. Being thus left to 
themselves, they were unable to offer an open resist- 
ance to the advance of their enemies, wh« accordingly 
took possession of the capital on the 3 1 st of July. 
Yet such was the activity and indomitable hardihood 
of Hofer and his brave mountaineers, that only twelve 
days afterwards, 18,000 Tyrolese assembled on the 
plains of Innspruck, and totally defeated the French 
and Bavarian army of 25,000 strong; the result was 
another change in the possession of the city, which 
Hofer entered in triumph on the 15th of August 
But the term of these changes was nearly expired, — 
the contest was too unequal to continue much longer ^ 
the overwhelming numbers of French and Bavarian 
troops which entered the Tyrol, under Eugene Beau- 
hamais, after peace had been again established, and 
after the emperor Francis had a second time formally 
yielded that devoted territory into the hands of 
Buonaparte's ally, soon crushed all attempts at 
resistance. Hofer evacuated Innspruck on the 5 th of 
November, and fell into the hands of the French 
in January, 1810. The Bavarians retained possession 
of the T3nrol till the peace of 1814, when it reverted 
to its old masters^ the emperors of Austria. 



ON THE COVERING OF ANIMALS. 
The covering of different animals, both for its variety 
and its suitableness to their several natures, is as 
much to be admired as any part of their structure. 
There are bristles;^ furs, hair, wool, feathers, quills, 
prickles, and scales ; yet in all this diversity of mate- 
rials and form, we cannot change one animaVs coat for 
another, without evidently changing it for the worse. 

These coverings are,* in many cases, armour as well 
as clothing, and intended for protection as well as 
warmth. Dr. Paley says, " The human animal is the 
only one that is by nature destitute of covering, and 
the only one that can clothe itself. This is one of the 
properties which renders him an animal of all cli- 
mates and of all seasons. He can adapt the warmth 
or lightness of his covering to the temperature of his 
habitation. Had he been bom with a fleece upon his 
back, although he might have been comforted by its 
warmth in high latitudes, it would have oppressed him 
by its weight and heat, as the species spread towards 
the equator. 

"The dothing of many animals, particularly of 
that large tribe of quadrupeds that are covered with 
furs, changes of its own accord with their necessities : 
and it is well known that the fur is much thickened 
by the approach of Winter; so that what art does for 
man. Nature, in many cases, does for those animals 
that are incapable of art. Wool, in hot countries, 
degenerates, as it is called, but in truth (most happily 
for the animal's ease), passes into hair." 

Naturalists have observed, that bears, wolves, 
foxes, and hares, which do not take the water, have 
the fur much thicker on the back than on the breast ; 
and that in the beaver it is thickest upon the breast, 
and that the feathers of water-fowl are also thickest 
upon the breast. Creasingham Rectory, 



Notwithstanding that natural love in brutes is much 
more violent and intense than in rational creatures, Provi- 
dence has taken care that it should he no longer trouble- 
some to the parent than it is useful to the young ; for so 
soon as the wants of the latter cease, the mother withdraws 
her fondness, and leaves them to provide for themselves ; 
and what is a very remarkable circumstance in this part of 
instinct, we find that the love of the parent may be 
lengthened out beyond the usual time, if the preservation of 
the species requires it : as we may see in birds that drive 
away their young as soon as they are able to get their live- 
lihood, but continue to feed them if they are tied to the 
nest, or confined within a cage, or by any other means ap- 
pear to be out of a condition of supplying their own neces- 
sities. — ^Addison. 



It is certain that a single watch could not be made so cheap 
in proportion by one onl]r man, as a hundred watches by a 
hundred ; for as there is vast variety in the work, no one 
person could equally suit himself to all the parts of it : the 
manufacture would be tedious, and at last but clumsily 
performed. But if a hundred watches were to be made by a 
hundred men, the cases may be assigned to one, the dials 
to another, the wheels to another, the springs to another, 
and every other part to a proper artist. As Siere would be 
no need of perplexing any one person with too much variety, 
every one would be able to perform his single part with 
greater skill and expedition; and the hundred watches 
would be finished in one-fourth part of the time uf the first 
one, and every one of them at one-fourth part of the cost, 
though the wages of every man were equal. The reduction 
of the price of the manufacture would increase the demand 
of it, — ^all the same hands would still be employed, and as 
well paid. The same rule will hold in the clothing, the 
shipping, and all other trades whatsoever. And thus an 
addition of hands to our manufactures will only reduce the 
price of them ; the labourer will still have as much wages, 
and will consequently be enabled to purchase more conve- 
niences of life ; so that every interest in the nation would 
receive a benefit from the increase of our working people.^— 

BUDOELL 
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BROTHER NICHOLAS. 

In the year 1481, the Swiss Cantons which had then 
existed for nearly three centuries as a confederated 
st^ite^ were on the very verge of destruction, arising 
from dissensions amongst themselves. The union 
which had enabled them to maintain their inde- 
pendence against every aggression, seemed on the 
point of being dissolved, and at a solemn meeting of 
the deputies of several of the cantons which was 
held in the town of Stanz in Unterwalden, so violent 
were the altercations, and such was the exasperation 
amongst all parties, that after the third conference, 
the confederates separated on the approach of night, 
with the most angry feelings against each other. 
A cry ran through the little town, that what Austria 
and Burgundy could not eflFect was now on the point 
of taking place; viz., the last day of the Swiss Con- 
federation. It was at this important moment that 
the pious wisdom of a devout hermit, named Brother 
Nicholas, saved his country from the impending 
danger, and by his calm moderation allayed the angry 
passions which threatened its destruction. 

Some little account of this transaction, and a few 
particulars of the life of this pious man, may not be 
uninteresting to the English reader, nor, perhaps, 
quite useless to us as a nation, blessed as we have 
been for centuries above many other nations, with so 
happy a constitutional form of. government, that it 
were well for us if we learnt to value more the real 
advantages we enjoy. 

Brother Nicholas, or Claus, as he is called in his 
native dialect, sprang from a respectable family 
settled near the town of Saxeln, where, surrounded 
by his relatives, he tilled his own farm, and passed 
the first fifty years of his life. His youthful days 
were blameless and industrious 5 at a more advanced 
period, having married, he became the father of ten 
children. In a war in which his country took a part, 
he evinced great courage, combined with much hu- 
manity, and in the councils of his little native canton 
showed a particular skill in bringing matters to a 
successful issue. An internal all-powerful desire 
after the great Creator of the Universe filled this 
man's soul, produced not by the perusal of books, 
for he could not even read, nor as far as can be 
learnt, by intercourse with mankind; nor was this 
with him a melancholy sentiment, for his virtuous 
life was not imbittered by remorse, equally removed 
was it from every degree of pride, for his religion 
was founded on obedience to God and love to his 
fellow-creatures. His highest enjoyment consisting 
in contemplation, he estranged himself more and 
more from those worldly matters which might inter- 
fere with it. 

After having lived to his country and his family for 
half a century, with the consent of his wife and his fa- 
ther, who was still alive, he withdrew from the worid to 
a spot adapted to his purpose, situated in a deep glen 
on the brink of one of his native Alpine streams, about 
three miles from Saxeln, the place of his birth. Here 
his countrymen, the men of Unterwalden, who had 
often benefited by his wise and virtuous councils, 
built him a cell, as small as he could wish, and soon 
after a little chapel. It was here Brother Nicholas 
lived, but his humility was such that he did not urge 
others to practise the same rule of life which he had 
chosen for himself. His custom was to remain in 
his cell from nightfall to mid-day; he visited then, 
at times, the neighbouring churches. So little pre- 
tence did he make to superior sanctity, that he never 
declined the spiritual assistance of the most simple 
of the country clergy. The fountain of life, he was 
wont to say, flow it either through \* lead or gold. 



equally carries with it healing streams.'* In the 
after-part of the day he used often to visit a friend, 
a man of rank, whom love to him had brought to 
live a similar life. To his little cell came, from every 
part of Switzerland, all who required advice, nay, 
such reliance was placed on his sagacity, that the 
ambassadors of the Emperor Frederidc and the 
Archduke Sigismond sought his opinion on their 
affairs, and it was delivered in so simple, so unos- 
tentatious a manner, that all hearts were won by it, 
to which the venerable appearance of his lofty figure 
not a little contributed. 

It was to this remarkable person that in the middle 
of the night tidings were brought of the unhappy 
termination of tlie affiairs of his country, with the 
earnest request that, in the eleventh hour, he would 
come to their help. Tell them, said the aged man, 
that Brother Nicholas has something to communicate 
to the assembly of deputies. In haste the messenger 
returned, and found them just on the point of leaving 
the town ; — they remained. In a few hours Brother 
Nicholas appeared. Tall, — above six feet, — ^his spare 
frame seemed composed of nothing but skin and 
bone; his long black hair mingled with gray, his 
flowing beard, his sin^ple gray habit, which reached to 
his ancles, — ^barefooted, and with uncovered head, he 
appeared before them, with a look expressive of 
benignity and seriousness. As soon as the venerable 
old man entered the assembly, and had greeted the 
deputies with a cheerful air, they all with one accord 
stood up and bowed themselves before him. It was 
then he thus addressed them : — 

" Dear and faithful friends, here come I, a weak 
old man, to speak to you of our common country, — 
skill and science I possess not ; I am an unlearned 
mdn ; but what I have, that I give you : from that 
God who has delivered your fathers from so many 
dangers, and given you the victory in the day of 
battle, — ^from him I have received it, from him I offer 
it. My friends ! how have you b^me victorious ? 
Only through the power of your united forces, and 
now you are going to separate for ever ! Let not 
this be said of you in the neighbouring countries. In 
good times, I always impressed upon you the ad- 
vantage of moderation. Seek not to enlarge your 
borders beyond your native mountains; avoid all 
foreign quarrels; but let those who would attack 
yoa find you men. Flee from party strife, it will 
only destroy you. ' Dear Confederates, love each 
ot&er, and the Almighty guide and mercifully direct 
you as heretofore." And, says the Chronicle, God 
gave such grace to the words of the holy hermit, that 
in one hour, all differences were accommodated, and 
an universal voice of joy resounded from the Jura to 
the Gotthard,— ''That the Confederates had con- 
quered themselves." 

Brother Nicholas, after having performed this 
service, returned to his hermitage ; the Confederates 
presented him with decorations for his little chape], 
but he declined all the gifts they were desirous of. 
personally bestowing on him ; here he continued to 
teach and enforce the end of all wisdom, namely, 
obedience and love ; for to follow the direction of the 
Most High, and to labour for the welfare of mankind 
is the secret of all happiness, and the essence of all 
morality. 

In the month of March, 1487> on the same day 
that he completed his seventieth year, after a short 
but painful illness, he breathed his last, in his cell, 
surrounded by his wife and children, and the friend 
whom we have before mentioned. The whole canton 
of Unterwalden, with reverential affection, attended 
his body to the grave. He lies under a marble tomb. 
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in front of the altar of the church of Saxcln. His 
house and cell were standing till very lately. He was 
lamented hy all Switzerland; foreign princes honoured 
his memory; and so highly were his virtues prized, 
that living as he did on the very verge of the Refor- 
mation, both Roman Catholics and Protestants con- 
tended for him. ^Mvller's History of Switzerland. 



MY LIBRARY* 



" Having no library within reach, I live upon my own ttoret, which 
are, however, more ample, perhaps, than were ever before poe- 
eeaeed by one whoee whole estate was in his inkstand." 

Mt days among the dead are past ; 

Around me I behold, 

liVliere'er these cwual eyes are oaet^ 

The mighty minds of old : 

' never-faUing friends are they, 

^ith whom I converee day by day. 

With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe ; 
And while I understand and feel 

How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew*d 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts ore with the dead ; with them 

I live in long-past years ; 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears. 
And from their lessons seek and fiiid 
Instruction with a humble mind. 

My hopes are with the dead ; anon 

My place with them will be, 
And I with them shall travel on 

Through all futurity ; 
Yet leaviDg here a name, I trust. 
That will not perish in the dust SonTHsr. 



The following extract from Bishop HalFs Occa- 
sional Meditations, '* upon the sight of a great library,** 
will be read with interest after the above beautiful 
lines. 

" What an happiness is it, that, without all ofFence of ne- 
cromancy, I may here call up any of the ancient worthies 
of learning, whether human or divine, and confer with 
them of all my doubts ! That I can at pleasure summon 
whole synods of reverend fathers, and acute doctors from 
all the coasts of the earth, to give their well-studied judg- 
ments in all points of question which I propose I Neither 
can I cast my eye casually upon any of these silent masters, 
but I must learn somewhat; it is a wantonness to compltfin 
of choice. • 

" No law binds me to read all ; biit the more we can take 
in and digest, the better; blessed be God that hath set up 
so many clear lamps in his church. 

" Now none but the wilfully blind can plead darkness ; and 
blessed be the memory of those his faithful servants^ that 
have left their blood, their spirits, their lives, in these 
precious papers; and have willingly wasted themselves 
into these during monuments, to give light unto others.** 
H.M, 

WnftN I have been upon the 'Change, I have often fancied 
one of our old kings standing in person, where he is repre- 
sented in effigy, and looking down upon the wealthy con- 
coui&e of people with which that place is every day filled. 
In this case, how would he be surprised to hear all the lan- 
guages of Europe spoken in this little spot of his former 
dominions, and to see so many private men who in his time 
would have been the vassals of some powerful baron, nego- 
tiating, like princes, for greater sums of money than were 
formerly to be met with in the royal treasury. Trade, with- 
out enlarging the British territories, has given us a kind of 
additional empire. It has multiplied the number of the 
rich, made our land estates infinitely more valuable than 
they were formerly, and added to them an accession of 
other estates as valuable as the lands themselves. — 
Abdisom. 



DEATH AND CHARACTER OF ADMIRAL 
LORD EXMOUTH. 

The number of the Quarterly Review published in 
December last, contains a long and well- written 
review of Mr. Osler s Li/e of Lord Exmouth, The 
following extract concludes the article. 

"Early in 1832, after an extraordinary exemption 
from such trials in his own family, Lord Exmouth 
lost one of his grandchildren; on that occasion, he 
wrote, ' We have been long mercifully spared : death 
has at last entered our family, and it behoves us all 
to be watchful.* In May following, died his younger 
brother, Rear-Admiral Sir Israel Pellew^ who had 
shared much of Lord Exmouth's public service, and 
had distinguished himself on many occasions, parti- 
cularly in the command of the Conqueror, 74, at 
Trafalgar. Lord Exmouth, though he now travelled 
with difficulty and pain, could not refuse himself the 
melancholy satisfaction of a parting visit -, their elder 
brother*, also, came up from Falmouth on this pain- 
ful occasion: they all met for the last time. Lord 
Exmouth then returned home never to leave it. He 
expired on the 23rd of January^ 1833, placid and 
grateful, surrounded by his family, in the full pos- 
session of his faculties } in the soothing recollection 
of a glorious and a virtuous life, and in the still 
higher comfort and hope of a Christian spirit. 

"We should not do justice to Lord £xmouth*s 
memory, nor to still more sacred interests, if we did 
not add Mr. Osier's testimony as to the feelings on 
the most important of all concerns, which inspired 
and guided this admirable man, — visibly in all times, 
but towards the close of his life, exemplarily, — when 
his heart had, as it were, leisure from the affairs of 
the world to develop its natural piety. 

That moral elevation, not always associated with power- 
ftil talent and splendid success, which forms the most admi- 
rable part of Lord £xmouth*s character, was derived from 
Religion. Young as he was when he first entered the 
service, and though such principles and feelings could not 
be supposed then to be very strongly fixed, yet he was guarded 
in his conduct, and always prompt to check any irreverent 
allusion to serious subjects. His youth was passed in camps 
and ships, at a time when coarse and profane conduct too 
much prevailed, now happily almost unknown ; but he was 
never deterred by a false shame from setting a proper 
example. On board his first frigate, the Winchelsea, the 
duties of the Sunday were regularly observed. He always 
dressed in Aill uniform on that. day, and, having no Chap- 
lain, read the morning service to his crew, whenever the 
weather permitted them to be assembled. Advancing in 
his brilliant career, the same feelings were more and more 
strikingly displayed. It was his practice to have a special 
and general service of thanksgiving after every signal de- 
Itveradce or success. Too oflen is it found, that with the 
accession of worldly honours the man becomes more forget- 
ful of the good Providence from whom he received them. 
From this evil Lord Exmouth was most happily kept ; and 
additional distinctions only the more confirmed the un- 
affected simplicitv and benevolence of his character. 
Finally, after the last and greatest of his ser\'ices, a battle 
of almost unexampled severity and duration, and fought 
less for his country than for the world, his gratitude to the 
Giver of victory was expressed in a manner the most edify- 
ing and delightfhl. 

But when external responsibilities had ceased to divert 
his attention from himself, his religious principles acquired 
new strength, and exercised a more powerful intluence. 
They guided him to peace ; they added dignity to his cha- 
racter; and blessed nis declining years with a serenity, at 
once the best evidence of their truth, and the happiest illus- 
tration of their power. 

He cherished a very strong attachment to the Church, 
and for more tlian thirty years had been a member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledgk ; which 
he joined when the claims of the Society were so little ap- 
preciated} that only principle could have prompted the step. 
it l&ight, thereforei be expected that he Would f^el deep 
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anxiety wben the safety of that Church was threatened. 
But upon this subject his mind was Ann ; and in one of the 
last letters he ever wrote, dated August 28th, 1832, he de- 
plarea his confidence in the most emphatic language. After 
some personal observations to the friend he was addressing, 
rone of his old officers) he alludes to the cholera, then 
racing in his neighbourhood ; ** which,** he says, *< I am 
much inclined to consider an infliction of Providence, to 
show his power to the discontented of the world, who have 
long be«!n striving against the government of man, and are 
commencing their attacks on the Church. Bur they will 
fail! God will never suflTer his Church to fall ; and the 
world will see that His mighty arm is not shortened, nor 
His power diminished. I put my trust in Him, and not in 
man ; and I bie$$ Him thai He hot enabled me to see ^he 
difference between improvement and deetrucHom.' 

Sustained by .the principles which had guided him so 
long, his death-bed became the scene of his best and noblest 
triumph. " Every hour of his life is a sermon,** said an 
officer who was often with him. **1 hate seen him great in 
battle, but never so great as on his deatb-bed.** 

Full of hope and peace, ike advanced with the confidence 
of a Christian to his last conflict, and when na.ture was at 
length exhausted, be closed a life of brilliant and important 
service, with a death more happy, and not less glorious, 
than i^ he had fallen in the hour of victory. 

'''Tbey that go down to the sea in ships, aud 
occupy their business in the great waters, — these 
men see the works of the Lord and His wonders in 
the deep.' " — Psalm cvii. 33. 

* Mr. Samuel Pellew, of Falmouth, now in his eighty-second 
year. 



The man who is fitted out by nature, and sent into the 
world with great abilities, is capable of doing great good or 
mischief in it. It ought, therefore, to be the care of edu- 
cation to infuse into the untainted youth, early notions of 
justice and honour, that so the possible advantages of good 
parts may not take an evil turn, nor be perverted to base 
and unworthy purposes. It is the business of religion and 
philosophy not so much to extinguish our passions, as to 
re^rulate and direct them to valuable and well-chosen objects. 
When these have pointed out to us which course we may 
lawfully steer, it is no harm to set out all our sails; if the 
storms and tempests of adversity should rise upon us, and 
not suffer us to make the haven where we would, it will, 
however, prove no small consolation to us in those airoun^- 
stances, &at we have neither mistaken our course, nor 
fallen into calamities of our own procuring.— ^Hvohxs. 



There is a charm in the week-day services of a parish 
minister, which has not been duly estimated either by phi- 
lanthropists or patriots. His official and recognised charac- 
ter furnishes him with a passport to every habiutionj and 
he will soon find, that a visit to the house of a parishioner, 
is the surest way of finding access to his heaftt ^ven the 
hardiest and most hopeless in vice, cannot altogether with- 
stand this influence ; and, at times, in their awn domestic 
history, there are opportunities, whether by sickness, or 
disaster, or death, which affbrd a weighty advantage to the 
Christian kindness that is brought to bear upon them^ His 
vi'eek-day attentions, and their Sabbath attendance go band 
in hand. It is thus, that a boose-going minister wins fog 
himself a ebureh-going people. — Pa. Chali^^Iis. 



I HAYB oA^ \aA occasion to remark tba Ibrtitnde with 
which women sustain the most overwhelming reverses of 
fortune. Tliose disasters which break down the spirit of a 
man, and p^oatrala bim in the dust, seem to eall forth all 
the energiee of the foAer sex, and give sqcli hitrepidity and 
elevation to their ebafacter^ that H tinges i| approaehe^ to 
sublimity. Nothing can be more tjpMch^ng than to behold 
a soft and tender female, who had been ^1 weakness and 
dependence, and alive to erery trivial roughness, while 
treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to be the comforter and supporter of her hus- 
band under misfortune, and abiding, with unshrinking 

firmness, the bitterest blasts of adversity. Washinotow 

Irving. 



THE ROSE;— ATTAR, qR OTTO, OF ROSES. 

Of all the flowers lyhlch adorn the garden, none per- 
haps exceed the Rose in beanty of form, delicacy of 
colour, or sweetness of perfume ; the different spe- 
cies of this flower are exceedingly numerous, amount- 
ing to at least sixty, and the varieties are upwards of 
a thousand. 

The Rose baa, in all ages, been a favourite with 
the poet, and it has al^ formed a part of the 
decorations at festivals and religious ceremonies. A 
French writer characteristically observes, " The most 
populous nations, the mightiest cities, the richest 
empires, have disappeared from the surface of the 
globe; the most powerful dynasties have been in- 
gulfed in the revolutions and the changes of ages, 
but a simple flower has survived . all these political 
storms, without suffering a change In its destiny. 
The homage that was rendered to it three thousand 
years since, the favour in which it was held, are still 
the same ; no other flower has been so much cele- 
brated for so great a length of time. In almost all 
languages it is employed as the emblem of beauty, 
and used to express modesty, innocence, and grace.** 

In accordance with these feelings of the ancients, a 
supernatural origin was attributed to it in their 
heathen mythology, and it was accordingly said to 
have sprung from the earth on the spot where the 
blood of Adonis was shed, after his conflict with the 
wild boar. 

In ancient Rome, during public rejoicings, the 
streets were strewed with roses ; and at Bai», when 
festivals were given on the water, the whole of the 
neighbouring lake appeared covered with this lovely 
flower. It was the practice also to encompass the 
head, and even the neck, with garlands, composed 
almost entirely of roses. 

A curious custom existed in France, until as late as 
the middle of the seventeenth century ; the different 
princes aud peers, even those of the blood royal, 
were to present roses to the Parliament of Paris, in 
the months of April, May, and June. The noble- 
man whose torn it was to perform this ceremony, 
caused roses and other sweet-scented flowers to be 
strewed over all the apartments of the parliament 
house, and presided at a splendid breakfast, at which 
the president and counseUora, and even the subordi- 
nate officers of the court were present. He after- 
wards went through each chamber, causing a large 
silver vessel to be carried before him, containing as 
many nosegays of roses and other flowers, either 
natural or avtiflcial, as there were guests present. There 
was an ofiicer attached to the parliament, with the 
title of JRoM^r fh la C(mtj^ frgm whom the nosegays 
which fp^nied ihuit presents were purchased. 

This ^renftony i^jneara to have been rather an 
expens|v^affaira mid disputes frequently arose as to 
its perffirmanee^ partiool^ly in the case of princes 
of tine l)lood-«oyaX who, pX. Urnes^ considered they 
ou|hL <m a^oQunl of their rank^ to have been ex- 
cused fKom prapi^iing. 

Roses have i49» h^e^ emp]<iyed at funerals, to 
eover the cqlilns of yqung persons and children, and 
the friend^ of the deceas^ have, at certain times ol 
the ^ear, decorated the tpmbs of theur relatives with 
garlands of the sai^e floyrer. At the coronation of 
the kinga of Sngla^^, a certain number of young 
ladies precede the procession, scattering powers as 
they go. The rose is also employed as a crest, or as 
a principal bearing in a coat of arms : we must all 
remember, in English history, the calamitous CiviJ 
Wars, which lasted for many years, between the red 
and white roses, — the houses of Lancaster and Ti«k. 
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In some parts of France, a rose is the prize of the 
victor in many a village festival. 

The sweet scent of this flower naturally attracted 
the notice of mankind, and a decoction of the flower- 
leaves, called rose-water, has heen in frequent use ; 
it has heen employed to sprinkle the interior of reli- 
gious edifices, and is used in the font at baptisms, by 
the priests of the Roman Catholic church. But the 
most beautiful produce of the Rose is the Attar, or 
Otto, the essential Oil of Roses. The species most 
usually employed in the preparation of the Attar are 
two of those represented in the engraving, the Rosa 
moschaia and the Rosa bifera officinalis. 

ThediscoveryoftheAttar is thus fancifully described. 

A Mogul princess, with that profusion so peculiar to 
eastern manners, had caused a kind of basin in her 
gardens to be entirely filled with rose-water, and was 
amusing herself on its sweet-scented waves with the 
Mogul Emperor. The heat of the sun had disen- 
gaged the essential oil from the water which contained 
it, and it was observed floating on the surface of the 
liquid, when its powerful odour was soon discovered. 
There are two methods of obteining the Attar. 
At Tunis and in Persia the Musk Rose is employed 
for this purpose. The rose-leaves are collected, and 
placed in a wooden vessel, nearly full of the purest 
water, which is exposed for several days to the heat 
of the sun ; this disengages the essential oU, which 
floats on the surface of the water 5 it is then care- 
fully collected by means of a small piece of fine 
clean cotton- wool, tied to the end of a stick, from 
which it is squeezed into small bottles, which are 
afterwards carefully closed. This butter of roses, as 
it is sometimes called, is of a yellowish tinge, and 
semi-transparent. It has the property of keeping 
for a length of time without becoming rancid, and 
the aroma which it yields is so powerful, that a 



quantity which would adhere to the point-of a needle, 
is sufficient to perfume an apartment for more than 
a day. 

The second, method of preparing it is by distilla- 
tion. A quantity of fresh roses, say, for example, 
forty pounds, are put into a still with sixty pounds of 
water, the roses being left as they are with their 
calyces, but with the stems cut close, the mass is 
then well mixed together with the hands, and a gentle 
fire is made under the still j when the water begins 
to grow hot and fumes to rise, the cap of the stUl is 
put on and the pipe fixed ; the chinks are then well 
luted, and cold water put on the refrigeratory at top. 
A moderate fire is kept up, and the distillation con- 
tinued till thirty pounds of water have come over, 
which is generally accomplished in about four or five 
hours. This rose-water is again poured on a fresh 
quantity of roses, that is forty pounds* weight, and 
from fifteen to twenty pounds of water are c&awn off 
as before. The rose-water thus prepared, will, if 
the flowers have been good, be found highly scented 
with the essential oil. It is then poured, into pans of 
earthenware or tinned metal, and left exposed to the 
fresh air for the night ; the Attar, or Essential Oil, 
will be found in the morning congealed, and floating 
on the top of the water ; this is to be carefully sepa- 
rated and collected, either with a thin shell or a 
scummer, and poured into a vial. 

The quantity of essential oil to be obtained from 
the Roses is very precarious, as it depends not only 
on the skill of the distiller, but also on the quality 
of the roses, and the favourableness of the season. 
In order to procure as much as three drachms, from 
one hundred pounds* weight of rose-leaves, the season 
must be very favourable, and the operation carefully 
performed. The colour of the Attar is no criterion 
of its quality. 
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THE TOWN AND PORT OF MOCHA. 




VIEW OF MOCHA. 



The Arabian town of Mocha is the principal port 
frequented by Europeans in the Red Sea. In our 
minds the name of this place is inseparably associated 
with the idea of the commodity which forms its chief 
article of export; and though there may possibly be 
some who are ignorant of the existence or locality of 
such a town, there must be very few, indeed, who 
have not heard of the famous coffee on which it has 
bestowed its name. 

That spacious peninsula which is comprised under 
the general appellation of Arabia, has been usually 
divided into three portions, to which have been applied 
the epithets of the Stony, the Sandy or Desert, and the 
Happy, in illustration of the physical peculiarities by 
which they are respectively distinguished. The last 
division includes the high lands which border on the 
Indian Ocean, and are remarkable for their superior 
climate and fertility; it is the Arabia Felix of the 
Latins, and it contains the modern kingdoms, or ima- 
nates, of Muscat and Yemen. Within the latter of 
these Mocha is situated, and in that part of it which is 
styled the Tehama, — a level country displaying none 
of those natural advantages, which, exaggerated by 
contrast with the sterility of the rest of the peninsula^ 
have gained for the " happy" portion of it so flatter- 
ing an appellation. Mocha is not far removed from 
the south-western point of the Arabian coast, or, in 
other words, from the southern extremity of the Red 
Sea; it stands, indi^ed^ only forty miles to the north 

Vol. VIII. 



of the straits which connect that long narrow gulf 
with the more extended waters of the sea of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, or the Indian Ocean. 

The traveller Niebuhr says, that Mocha is decidedly 
one of the new towns of the Tehama, and that its 
origin cannot be referred to an earlier period than 
the fourteenth century. Its reputed founder is a 
certain sheik, (a title of honour assumed by " a swarm 
of the genuine or fictitious descendants'* of Moham- 
med, and his son-in-law the Caliph Ali,) who in that 
age led the solitary life of a hermit near the site of 
the town, and gained so wide a reputation for supe- 
rior sanctity, that his Mohammedan brethren were in 
the habit of flocking to his cell from distant countries, 
to gather from his lips the lessons of wisdom. It 
happened one da^, according to the tradition of the 
country, that an Indian vessel bound to the port of 
Djidda, on the Red Sea, anchored in the roadstead of 
Mocha; and the crew, espying the dweUing of the 
hermit, were induced by curiosity to visit the shore. 
The Sheik Schadeli (for such was the name of the 
recluse,) received them most graciously, and regaled 
them with coffee ; the novel beverage was pleasing to 
the palates of the strangers^ and the old man enter- 
tained them while they drank, with a catalogue of its 
many excellent virtues. The propriety of testing 
their efficacy upon the person of the Indian captain, 
who just then happened to be ill, was instantly sug- 
gested: i^nd th« Sheik assured his visiters, that with 
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tne aid of his prayers the use of the coffee would 
bring about a speedy restoratioa of health. He 
moreover told them th^ if they chose to disembark 
their merchandiBe, they would realize a considerable 
profit 5 and further he prophesied that at some future 
day there would arise on that spot a commercial city 
which should afford to the Indians a favourable 
market for a large portion of their goods. The rest 
of the story is^ of course^ as it should be 3 the master 
went on shore the next day, drank some of the 
Sheik's coffee, and got quite well) a particularly 
large number of Arabians happened^ to pay their 
visits that day, and very obligingly took the whole 
cargo off his hands. The reputation of the hermit 
increased, and a village arose by degrees around his 
humble dwellings more ships resorted to so excellent 
a market, and the Sheik's prediction was at length 
accompUshed by the establishment of a commercial 
town. 

Whatever the Sheik Schadeli may have had to do 
with the foundation of Mocha, he was undoubtedly 
a personage of importance in the time that he lived j 
his name is still ve||efate4 by the inhabitants, who 
regard him as their local patron. Over bis tomb 
rises the principal rnQfiflue of the town; and besides 
this edifice, boiH ibe ohief gale of entrance) and the 
well from which the common people derive thoil^ 
ordinary supply pf water, are called after bim. ttis 
descendants, among other marks of honour, are ail 
called Sheiks } and it is by him that the ifobam- 
medans of Mocha drdinerily iwe^r. tn this respect 
the depth of tbetr veneration is puriousi Niebuhr 
tells us that the man on whom little trust could be 
placed while be supported his aflirm^tion by an or 
dinary oath, may be safelv relied on when he oalls to 
witness the name of Schadeli, whose mosque and 
tomb are before bis eyes. But besides these local 
honours the Sheik enjoys the more general distinction 
of being tbe patron of aU Mohammedan coffee- 
ile&Ur^ of the Bppneei pr Turkish sect^i it Is said 
thai tfacy rempmber bim every morning in their 
prayers, out as Niebhur observes, it is not certain 
that they invoke him, though they do return thanks 
to God for having taught the human race the use of ■ 
coffee through the mediation of Sheik Schadeli, and 
implore him consequently to be favourable to the 
Sheik and his descendants. 

The territory of Yemen was conquered by the 
Turks in the sixteenth century 3 and among other 
considerable cities Mocha fell under their dominion. 
It remained in their possession longer than any other 
city in Yemen 3 and it is said that the Arabs were at 
last only able to obtain it by purchase instead of by 
force of arms. The first voyage from Europe to 
Mocha was made by the Portuguese in 15 13 3 and in 
the beginning of the following century, when the Red 
Sea was first visited by the English, under Captain 
Alexander Sharpey, of the Ascension (1609), Mocha 
had become a great mart for the trade between India 
and Egypt. The Turkish governor was courteous 
and liberal, and allowed our countrymen to traffic 
without molestation; but the succeeding Pasha was 
a man of a very different character, as Admiral Sir 
Hugh Middleton, -who was sent by the East India 
Company on a trading voyage in the following year, 
eiiperienced to his cost. Captain Saris with a small 
expedition, arrived in the course of the next year, 
and was treated with more civility; but he found 
the spirit of fanatical antipathy too strong to admit 
of the renewal of the trade. ITae French had already 

* For an account of the difference between this and Ibe Shiah, 
or Persian sect of Mohammedans, tee Saturday Magaiinef Vol. V.« 
p. 165. 



obtained a treaty of cpi^merce and the establishment 
of a factory in J 608, previous |q whjch time thf> pnly 
foreign settjemei^^ ia the tpwu belonged to tl^ Putch. 
It was not till the year 1618 that the English gained 
a fixed footing; Captain Shilhng of the Royal Anne, 
in that year obtained a firman from the Iipan and 
the governor of Mocha, granting to the English " on 
the faith of the prophet's beard, liberty to sell and 
buy without let or molestation, in that or any other 
port within their dominions." Twenty years after- 
wards the French bombarded the town in consequence 
of the refusal of the dowlah, or Arab governor, to 
liquidate the debt which he had contracted in the 
purchase of goods for his master the Iman, residing 
at the capital Senna in the interior. Not many years 
ago it was similarly attacked by an English squadron 
from Bombay. 

Mocha is generally made a station in the route from 
India to Europe by the Red Sea and Egypt. The 
approach to it through the straits which form the 
entrance into the Red Sea is iateresting, — '^ those 
dreadful straits," to use the words of a {ady who passed 
through them, Mrs. Colonel Elwood, " which from 
time immemorial have filled the heart of the wander- 
ing mariner with fear and dismay, fmd which have 
acquired fur themselves the melancholy bv|t poetical 
title of Bab-el-Mandeb| pr ike Qah qf I^ctrs. from 
the dismal epd which there too frequently awwts the 
il]-l^ted bark. The r^snlt of sa4 experience m\A a 
highly fanciful imagination lead the superstitious 
Arabs to believe that the jteiMUs of the caming storm 
loves there to station himself Hn4 ta i^suftre the un- 
happy voyager, ori pe?ohe4 upon O^e Qni^rdftfui, 
there tQ enjoy the eight of the miserK he hc^e occa- 
sioned.*^ The eppearance of these straits k^^ given 
rise to the suppositiqa that at this point the ppn- 
tinents of Afnca and Asia were once connectec), as 
they now are at the northern end of the Red Sea, by 
the isthmus of Suez. \ rush pif tjie Waters would 
seem to have divide4 9^ bed of hard blf^c)^ rock, and 
thus to have foroe4 (of itself a phauuel two or three 
miles in breadth 1 hut Niebuhr declares himself 
unable to say that the appearances fully justify the 
supposition, which, if well founded, would, as our 
readers must perceive, convert the Red Sea of former 
days into a lake. The rock rises on each side of 
the strait, black, barren, and cheerless ; and " while 
surveying this desolate spot," says Mrs. Lushington, 
'' I learnt that the left shore was the island of Perin, 
where, during the expedition of the Indian army into 
Eg3rpt (under Lord Hutchinson at the time of the 
French invasion), a detachment was encamped. No 
station could possibly be more dreary, in some places 
a few blades of grass endeavoured to force themselves 
through the crevices of the rock; but even fresh 
water was brought from the Abyssinian shore, the 
scarcity of this most necessary article being thus 
added to many other privations." 

Mocha is built on the margin of a dry sandy plain 
of remarkable sterility) it stands close to the sea- 
shore in the hollow of a small bay formed by tw^o 
projecting points of land. On each of these is a 
sort of tower, or castle as it is styled; the northern 
one was greatly injured by the fire of the Bombay 
squadron, — that on the south is small, and bears the 
everlasting name of Sheik SchadeU. The bay is not 
deep enough for large vessels, which are obliged to 
anchor in the open roadstead at the distance of 
about two miles from the shore; cor^ and sand 
banks also prevent a near approach, and the strong 
winds which are always blowing render the passage 
to and from the town very arduous, if not dan- 
gerous. The appearance of Mo<^ha from the sea is 
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imposing; the buildings, of one mivaried white, give 
it the semblance of being excavated from a quarry 
of marble, and , contrast strikingly with the dark- 
blue waters, out of which it seems to rise. A near 
approach destroys the illusion, and discloses many 
plastered and whitewashed houses, which are enabled, 
from the scarcity of rain, to preserve a lustrous 
freshness, that would speediljr disappear under the 
influence of one gbod tropical shower. The town is 
encircled with a loop-holed wall, and in the opinion 
of the Arabs may be deetnetl fbHifiedj the defences 
certainly wear a formidable appearance at a distance, 
but sink very much in estimation on a close inspec- 
tion. They are rudely built, and ready to fall on a 
first discharge bf the fbw eanndli dn the battlements. 
On entering within these walls the stranger is im- 
pressed with feelings vety different from those which 
he experienced when gazing from .a distance upon 
the town 5 he finds it, to use the language of a rather 
severe judge, "irregularly planned, filthy in the 
extreme, beine ilever swept or cleaned, and unadorned 
with any building, public or private, capable of ar- 
resting the traveller's attention." The streets are 
narrow and unpaved; the houses are very lofty, and 
the material of which they are built is generally coral 
stone, but in Some cases sun-burUt brick, plastered 
and whitewashed. Their sides are studded with 
loop-holes, and projecting windows ir^egufarlv dis- 
posed ; the facades and cornices are decorated with 
arabesque and fret- Work in everf failtastic variety of 
shape, and the balconies with beiltttiful specimens of 
carved wood-work. The flat roofs serve the piitpose 
of terraces 5 they are often surmounted by little 
turrets, whose light aity appearance agreeably diver- 
sifies the square solid uniformity of the buildings. 
This description, however, does not apply to the 
houses inhabited by the lower classes of the popula- 
tion; these are noUiing but circular huts of wicker- 
work, covered inside with mats and sometimes on the 
outside with a little clay. The roofs are uniformly 
thatched, and in front of each dwelling is a small 
area or yard fenced off. The people are said to have 
a strong fancy for crowding their huts together in 
clusters, so that even within the walls there is a large 
space left unoccupied, although the whole surface of 
the town is not too extended for its population. The 
principal buildings, consisting chiefly of those devoted 
to public purposes, all face the sea. The British 
factory, or the Residency, as it is called, is a large 
lofty structure, built in the Arabian style, and fitted 
up afler the English fashion 3 the terrace on its sum- 
mit affords an excellent view of the town and its 
neighbourhood. Tlie mosques, with their tall elegant 
minarets, are spoken of as extremely handsome, par- 
ticularly that one of them which is called after Sheik 
Schadeli. 

Without the walls, on the land side, are three small 
villages, or suburbs, inhabited respectively by the 
Jews, the Abyssinians, and the Bedouin labourers; 
they are simply collections of thatched conical- shaped 
huts " looking like so many bee-hives," — such as we 
have already described. " The Jew is looked upon 
at Mocha," says the suthor of Scenes and Impressions, 
" with an evil eye ; suffering is here the badge of 
their poor tribe ; the Arab may spit upon and strike 
them J they are not allowed to wear a turban. They 
gain a livelihood by working as goldsmiths and 
jewellers, but it is said, and I believe truly, that they 
have private stills, and retail spirits to the less ortho- 
dox Mussulmans." The Abyssinians are mariners 
and traders, engaged in the business of supplying 
Mocha with grain, vegetables, wood, sheep, &C.5 and 
by their agency a considerable intercourse is kept up 



with Massuah on the African side of the Red Sea. 
This connexion is of great importance to the Arabian 
town, on account of the sterility of the surrounding 
country} "the neighbourhood is void of trees, ex- 
cepting a small stunted date-grove to the south of 
the town, and even the grass for the few cattle of 
the place is brought from a distance, there not being 
the slightest verdure visible near the walls." The 
parched plain at the back of the town extends to the 
mountains which rise at a little distance in the in- 
terior; the only relief to the unvarying picture of 
brown and desolate sterility is the date- grove above 
mentioned, which extends for nearly two miles along 
the southern shore, and is rendered, indeed, by the 
very force of contrast a doubly pleasing object for 
the eye to repose upon. The few wells that arc 
scattered over this suiface, yield only a brackish, and 
unwholesome liquid^ which none but the poorest 
inhabitants will submit to use ; the water which sup- 
plies the people of Mocha, or at least those of them 
who can afford to pay for it, is brought ftrom Musa^ 
an inland town twenty miles distant. 

The population of Mocha is variously estimated. 
Lord Valentia thought that it did not exceed bOOO, 
aiid some French travellers have carried it up to 
twice that number; Mr. MaccuUoch says that it 
may, perhaps, amount to between 5000 and 7000. 
Its character is very motley; of oriental nations 
alone the streets usually present a strange mixture. 
The natives of Abyssinia are constantly there, with 
their tall upright slender figures, intelligent counte- 
nances, fine features, and peculiarly sparkling and 
vivacious eyes, — their hair arranged and dyed with 
the utmost care, so as to impart a sort of foppish air 
to their appearance. Besides the Abyssinian dandies, 
there are to be seen the Banians of India with their 
singular turbans, — the wild-looking Bedouin of the 
desert armed cap-a-pie, — the more civilized Arab of 
the town — ^the peaceful looking Hindoo with bis silk 
trousers and snow-white vest, — and occasionally the 
magnificent Turk with his splendid handsome and 
cumbrous attire. " Here," says Mrt. Colonel Ell- 
wood, " I first saw the light, the elegant, and the 
beautiful gazelle running about the streets, playfully 
attempting to butt us as we passed, also what is 
termed in India the Brahminee buU, with the hunch 
on his shoulders; and we sometimes met the Dow- 
lah's horses exercising, among which Were some of 
the high caste Nedjedy breed, and which, when com- 
pared with pur English steeds, are small, light, and 
active, and there were also some of the stlrong heavy 
and ponderous Dongola species." 

The great article of export from Mocha is coffee, 
which is universally admitted to be of the finest 
quality ; it is grown at some distance in the interior, 
in the sheltered and secluded valleys of the " happy" 
region, whence it is brought down to this port upon 
the backs of camels. " It is not possible," says Mr. 
MdccuUoch, " to form any accurate estimate of the 
quantity exported; but we believe it maybe taken 
at 4000 tons, or perhaps more." The greater part is 
sent to Djidda and Suez, for the supply of Egypt 
and Turkey; but there is a considerable export to 
Bombay and other parts of India, whence some 
finds its way to Europe : occasionally, however, the 
exports from Mocha direct for Europe are very large. 
There is not much of the bean consumed at Mocha 
itself; the Arabs, either from economy or preference, 
generally use an infusion made from the husk, and 
Mrs. Lushington says, that judging from the indiffer- 
ent specimen of the coffee made from the bean which 
she tasted at the Residency, this latter method of 
preparing it must be rare even among the higher 
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classes. The same writer observes, that every Arab 
lady, when she visits, carries on her arm a little bag 
of coffee 3 this is boiled at the house where she 
spends the evening, and thus she is enabled to enjoy 
society without putting her friend to expense. The 
coffee-houses in the town are places of great resort; 
there may be seen at all hours, groups of townsmen 
and traders reclining on couches of the date-leaf, 
under the shelter of wide- spread awnings, and ex- 
hibiting an unwearying perseverance in stroking their 
long beards, sipping their kishu, or husk-made coffee, 
and smoking their little hookahs, with bowls of 
polished cocoa-nut, and ornaments of brass -work. 

Besides coffee, the principal articles of export from 
Mocha are dates, myrrh, gum Arabic, tragacanth, 
olibanum, (or incense,) senna, balm of Gilead, aloes, 
the medicinal herb, sagapenum, sharks* fins, horns 
and hides of the rhinoceros, together with ivory, 
gold dust, and civet, which are brought from the 
opposite coast of Abyssinia ; the imports are chiefly 
rice, piece-goods, iron and hardware. The greater 
part of the foreign trade of Mocha is in the hands 
of the Banians 5 "and it is much safer," says Mr. 
Macculloch, "to deal with them than with either 
Turks or Arabs." Niebuhr emphatically warns the 
trader arriving at Mocha to be on his guard against the 
Mohammedans, and recommends him to have recourse 
as the English and French do, to the Banians, among 
whom, he says, are many considerable merchants of 
great probity. " Here," to use his words, " we can 
more easily rely on a Pagan than on a Mohammedan. 
The Mohammedan merchants in all countries are 
base enough in spirit to irritate the Christians whom 
they have duped, and endeavour to provoke them to 
the use of angry invective ; it is then their practice 
to raise a great clamour, and under the pretext 
that the Mohammedan religion has been reviled, to 
threaten to have the Christians carried before the 
magistrate, an inconvenience which many pay large 
sums to avoid." 

. The Dowlah of Mocha is an unimportant per- 
sonage; " the reader who might attach to the station 
and rank of governor a something of dignity and 
freedom," observes Captain Sherer, " will learn with 
a smile that the Dowlah of Mocha is a black Abys- 
sinian slave, not at all striking in his appearance, or 
in any way remarkable." He had been a slave in 
the family of the Iman at Senna; his dependence 
was still complete, for he did not possess the power 
of life and death, or of engaging in hostilities with- 
out previously applying to his master. Mrs. Lush- 
ington likens his appearance " to that of a fat native 
of Bengal," and another writer describes him as 
mean-looking, and living in a dirty jail-like house ; 
but all agree in representing him as civil, and even 
polite. He has a garrison under his command of 
about eighty horse and two hundred matchlock men, 
with just as much discipline as Arab troops usually 
have; they mount guard at the different gates, and 
when upon duty, generally recline upon couches 
with their matchlocks lying negligently by their side, 
the never-failing pipe in their mouths, and a cup of 
coffee within reach of hand. They attend the 
Dowlah on his weekly visits to the mosque, on which 
occasions both the governor and his guards are seen 
to the best advantage. 

Our engraving is a view of Mocha from the land- 
side. Immediately in the fore-ground on the left is 
the Arab village; and on the right is seen the 
English burial-ground, walled in and secured by a 
gate. Few of our countrymen are interred there. 



POISONOUS VEGETABLES. No. IV. 




The CoMMorl Thorn-Apple, (Datura stramonium.) 

The Stramonium is found in tolerable abundance in 
most European countries, but is supposed originally 
to have been brought from America; this, however, 
has not been well ascertained. Its strong herbaceous 
stem, which supports numerous branches, rises to the 
height of about two feet; its blossoms are large and 
white, or partially tinged with a violet- colour. It re- 
mains in bloom during the greater part of the Sum- 
mer, and is far from being an inelegant plant, but its 
scent is extremely unpleasant. 

Every part of this plant has a bitter and disagree- 
able taste, and its poisonous properties are attested in 
various ways; its smell will produce head-ach and 
giddiness; the seed-pods and the seeds themselves 
are said to be as dangerous as the roots and leaves. 

The effects produced by this deleterious shrub are, 
a burning thirst, a suffocating sensation, pains at the 
heart, and a kind of drunkenness, sometimes accom- 
panied by violent gesticulations and actions, ap- 
proaching to madness. These effects will last for ten 
or twelve hours, and sometimes longer; and where 
the dose has been large, death has sometimes taken 
place. 

The sufferers by this poison, even when partially 
restored to health, have to endure, for a considerable 
time afterwards, a loss of memory and extreme weak- 
ness; and a trembling of the limbs has lasted for 
months, and in some cases, years. The infusion of 
the seeds of stramonium in wine, produces an effect 
somewhat analogous to that of large doses of opium ; 
and it is employed by the Turks for the same pur- 
pose, — to produce a temporary forgetfulness ; "as if 
the reason of man was a burden of which he longed 
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to relieve himself, at least for a few moments. But 
although this deleterious shrub at times causes agree- 
able reveries, it not unfrequently produces a tem- 
porary madness." 

A story is related of two canary-birds dying from 
the effects of the effluvia which proceeded f^m one of 
these plants, near which their cage was hung during 
the night. 

Like all other vegetable productions, that produce 
powerful effects, stramonium has been used in medi- 
cine, but never with any decided advantage 3 the 
dangerous nature of the remedy counterbalancing any 
doubtful good that was produced. 

In some parts of South America, where this plant 
grows wild, the natives, in certain cases, drink a de- 
coction of the leaves, which produces such violent 
effects as to cause them to fall into a state nearly re- 
sembling death, and lasting frequently two or three 
days. It is generally administered in very severe 
cases of illness ; but the oddest part of the story is, 
that it is not given to the sick person, but to his 
nearest relation, who devotes himself in this manner 
for the purpose of discovering, during his sleep, the 
sorcerer who has caused the disease; for it is their 
firm belief that all diseases are inflicted by a being of 
this description, to whom they give the name of 
mohane, or agoriro; and that he has the power of 
curing as well as inflicting the malady. 

As soon as the party who has taken the poison re- 
turns to his senses, he describes the sorcerer he has 
seen in his dream, and the whole family immediately 
endeavour to discover to what person the description 
bears a resemblance ; when this point is settled, they 
seek him out, and oblige him to undertake the cure 
of the sick person* If, while this preliminary busi- 
ness is going on, the patient should die, the imaginary 
conjuror runs great risk of losing his life by the 
hands of some of the deceased*s relations. 

When the dream has produced no result, they 
oblige the first mohane they meet to undertake the 
office of physician. 

In England, the root and the seed-pod of the stra- 
monium is frequently smoked in a pipe, to relieve a 
fit of the asthma. 

There are as many as nine or ten species of the 
Datura, not, however, equally poisonous with that we 
have described. Two of these have been cultivated 
in England, — namely, the Datura /a«/«0M, or purple 
thorn-apple from the East Indies, which is cultivated 
in hot-houses for the sake of the flowers, which are 
handsome and fragrant, of a purple colour without, 
and white within; and the Datura arborea, or tree 
thorn-apple, which is a magnificent species, a native 
of Peru and Chili, whose white flowers expand only 
at night, when they are very fragrant. Each of these 
blossoms is often two feet in length, and as many as 
one hundred and fifty have been seen at one. time on 
a single tree. 

Rbcollections of former mercies is the proper antidote 
against a temptation to despair in the day of calamity; and 
as, in the divine dispensations, which are always uniform 
and like themselves, whatever has happened happens again 
when the circumstances are similar, the experience of 
ancient times is to be called in to our aid, and duly con- 
sulted. Nay, we may remember the time, when we our^ 
selves were led to compose and utter a song of joy and 
triumph, on occasion of signal mercies vouchsafed to us. 
Upon these topics we should in the night of affliction, com- 
mune with our own hearts and make diligent search, as 
Daniel did in Babylon, into the cause, the nature, and the 
probable continuance of our troubles, with the proper 
methods of shortening and bringing them to an end, by suf- 
fering them to have their intended and full effect, in a 
sincere repentance and thorough reformation.— *Bishop 
Horns. 



THE USEFUL ARTS. No. XXVII. 

Thb Cod-Fishkry.— The Sturgeon Fishkry. 

According to the arrangement proposed in the twenty-first 
number of these papers, we should now have to describe 
the mode of taking aquatic animals, or what is termed 
fishery; but as the method of taking most fish for food is 
essentiallv the same, we need only refer to the accounts 
given of the Mackerel*, Herring t, and Pilchard J fisheries 
in former papers of the Magazine, from which that of other 
species will be sufficiently understood. 

On some occasions, instead of employing the net, fish 
are speared, — a mode of chase resorted to on tranquil lakes 
or streams, by savages in North America, and by civilized 
nations, occasionally as a sport. This proceeding always 
takes place by night: two persons go out in a canoe or light 
boat which one manages, propelling it in any direction ac- 
cording to the signs made by his companion, for perfect 
silence is indispensable, to avoid alarming the fish. The 
hunter, as he may be called, stands at the head of the 
vessel, which carries a light iron frame-work projectiuj? 
from it. On which some straw or small brush\&ood is laid 
and lighted, the glare of which reflected from the silvery 
skin of the animal, as it floats at rest in the dark water, 
enables the man to aim at it with certainty ; and those 
accustomed to the sport, know what allowance to make for 
the refractive power of the liquid, and direct their weapon 
accordingly. Of course, it is only the larger species, such 
as salmon, &c., that can be successfully pursued in this 
manner. 

Singular as this mode of fishing appears, it yields in that 
respect to another practised on the coasts of Scotland and 
England in certain localities; this may bo called salmon- 
hunting. When the tide is out, the fish are often left in the 
shallow pools which remain in the sands at the mouths of 
rivers, the presence of the fish is detected by the ripple, 
and the hunter, armed with a light, barbed spear, fifteen 
feet in length, mounts a horse, which he rides into the 
water up to his saddle-girths ; he can thus overtake the fish, 
and dropping his rein, he strikes his spear into them ; he 
then brings the fish to the surface, and pushes it before 
him to shore without dismounting. 

There is one fishery which, from its great importance m 
cveipy point of view, merits a distinct notice, more especially 
as it will give an insight into some peculiarities attending 
the mode of obtaining and preserving this kind of food, 
which in our other accounts we have not been able to 
describe. Wo mean the Cod-fishery of Newfoundland; 
and in order to understand the peculiar economy of the 
proceedings, we must briefly describe tjie locality. 

The island of Newfoundland is a barren rock, with its 
bold and craggv coast indented by deep bays, admirably 
adapted for sheltering vessels, and affording abundance of 
spring water. Though not situated in a higher latitude 
than that of our own island, it partakes of the effects which 
render the cUmate of North America so much more severe 
than that of countries on corresponding parallels in the old 
world. During Winter, the whole island is ice-bound ; the 
frost is intense ; and even when the atmosphere is tranquil, 
the air is loaded with frost^mokes, or vapours which pene- 
trate every apartment, and increase the discomfort of the 
season. Storms of sleet and snow are of constant occur- 
rence; and the short sultry summer of two or three 
months* duration, succeeds, without any intermediate 
Spring, to the rigours of Winter, and yields again to its 
return without the intervention of an Autumn. When 
the frost begins to retire before the increasing powers of the 
sun, the thawing takes place so rapidly that the country is 
inundated with torrents, making their way to the sea, 
while the ice-fields, descending from the higher latitudes, 
surround the coast, and by their collision, pr^uce a tumult 
in the agitated ocean, which is described as appalling. 

During the greater part of the year, the island is enve- 
loped in perpetual vapours, so that all vessels navigating in 
its immediate neighliourhood, are compelled to ring bells 
constantly to prevent their runnine foul of one another ; 
and ^ns are fired every half hour horn the fortress of St. 
John s at Conception Bay, to serve as signals to warn ships 
of the proximity of the rocks; light-houses or signal-marks 
being unavailable $. 

• See Saturday Magazine,' Vol. VII., p. 69. 
t Ibid., Vol. VII.. p. 170, 174, 252. 
t Ibid., Vol. 111., p. 217, 
$ Ibid., Vol. III., p. 39. 
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The southern, and south-eastern, are the only inhabited 
parts of -the island ; and the settlers depend principally on 
the fisheries for their support, the unfavourable climate pre- 
venting almost all cultivation of the soil. Oats even seldom 
arrive at perfection, so that with the exception of a few 
raised by artificial heat, potatoes are the sole vegetables on 
which the people can depend*. 

The Great Bank is an extensive shoal lying to the south- 
east of the island, measuring upwards of 330 miles in 
length, and about 7.9 in widths the water varying in depth 
from fifteen to sixty fathoms. Over the whole of this space, 
but more especially on the southern portion, Cod abounds 
m such countless numbers, and endowed with such fe- 
cundity, that although the fishery has now been prosecuted 
for some hundreds of years, and although many millions 
are caught annually, there appears no diminution of their 
numbers t. 

The season for the fishery commences about March, and 
continues till August. Each vessel, as she arrives at the 
island, takes her station opposite any unoccupied part of 
the beach which may afibra a convenient situation for the 
curing of the fish. The first proceeding is to unrig and 
take down the upper masts. &c., of the vessel, and to erect 
or prepare the stage on shore. This is a covered platform 
projecting over the water, strongly built, and euarded with 
piles to prevent injury from the boats. On the stage is a 
large firm table, on which all the processes to be hereafter 
described are performed. 

The fishing is carried on by lugger-boats, containing 
from two to four persons, according to circumstances. 
Sometimes the crew consists of females or boys only, pro- 
vided they are strong enough to handle the line.^ Each 
person manages two, and each line carries two hooks ; so 
that if there are four men in the boat, which is usually the 
case, there are sixteen baits out. The bait varies during 
tho progress of the season : at first, the entrails of fish, or 
even flesh of sea-fowls, is employed, and then in succession 
nerrings, capelins, or young cod-fry. Good hands will take 
from three to four hundred fish in a day ; but it is severe 
labour, from the weight of the fish, and the extreme cold 
felt in such an exposed situation. 

The boats take their station on the edge of the shoal, 
and the lines being baited, are thrown out. As soon as the 
line is seen to be pulled tight, the man who watches it 
draws it in ; and if the fish be large, he uses a hook, 
^tened to the end of a pole, to assist him in landing the 
prey. When a sufficient load has been taken, it is carried 
to the stage ; for if the fish were kept too long unopened, 
it would be materially injured. 

Each fish is taken by a man standing on one side of the 
table, who cuts its throat with a knife. He then pushes it 
to a second on his right haiid called the header ; this per- 
son, taking the fish in his left hand, draws the liver out, 
which he throws through 'one hole into a cask under the 
table, and the intestines through another which is over the 
sea, into Which they drt)p. He next separates the head, by 
placing the fifth against the edge of the table, which is 
constructed curved and sharp Ht this part for the purpose ; 
and pressing on the head with the left hand, he with a 
violent and sudden wrench, deta<;hes the body, which by 
the action is pushed to a thhrd man opposite to him, the 
head falling through an opening in the stagis into the 
water. The man who perfbrms this feat sits in a chair with 
a stout back to enable niin to uie the necessary ibree ; and 
his loft hand is guarded with a fltrong leathern glove 16 
give him a better hold. 

The splitter cutd the body 'open from tho neck downwards 
with rapidity, but with a skill acquired by practice ; the 
value of the body depending on its being done in a parti- 
cular way. The sound-bone is detached by the process, and 
id suflTered to Ml also into the sea, unless the sounds and 
tongues are intended to be saved for use, in which case 
vhe requisite number of them and of the heads are thrown 
a;ide, and removed, so as to oflTer no interruption to the 
main business. 

• It is said, that when Newfoundland was first discovered Cabout 
1500;, the vine was a native production, and the Norwegians gave 
the name of Winland to the island from this circumsunce. • 
\Vhetherlhis account be true or not, it is certain that that plant was 
formerly indigenous on many parts of the adjoining continent, where 
It cannot now bear the rigorous climate. 

t A Cod of middling size has been ascertained to contain 9,384,000 
egs^s. 'i'he Cod is an ocean-£sh, and only found in northern lati- 
tmlcs ; they retire to the polar seas to breed, and appear to frequent 
Nova ScoUa, Labrador, and Newfoundland, from the proximity of 
those countries to their favourite haunts, and from the aoundance of 
the small molluscous animals which constitute their food. 



When the barrow into which the split bodies are thrown 
is full, it is removed to the Salter at the further end of the 
stage, who piles the fish in layers, spreading on each as be 
takes it out, a proper quantity of halt, which must be appor- 
tioned with accuracy and judgment, a deficiency or excci^s 
of it at this .part of the process bein^ detrimental to tliU 
proper euring. 

• It is the custom in some places^ or by some fishermen^ to 
place the split fish in vats or oblong square troughs, instead 
of in open piles. Each method Ims its advantages which 
need not be here particularized. 

After remaining from four to six days in salt, the fish is 
washed in sea-water, in large wooden troughs, seven or 
eight fbet long and three or four wide and deep, a quantity 
of the bodies being put in at a time, each is taken up sin^rly 
and carefully cleaned with a woollen cloth, and then laicf in 
long rows on the stage to drain for a day or two. When a suffi- 
cient quantity is thus prepared, it is spread to dry on sta«yes, 
made either of wattles, supported on poles, or else of more 
substantial timber, the object being that the Cod should be 
thoroughly and equallv exposed to a free^ circulation of air. 
Every evening, the fish is gathered into heaps of three or 
more, placed one on top of the other, the backs being upper- 
most, to guard against rain or damp during the night. 
These piles are increased as the fish become more dry; but 
during the day-time they are spread out on the flakes, or 
stage, separately. On the fifth eveninff, the night piles 
consist of ftom forty to fifty fish each, laid regularly, with a 
few at top, disposed like thatch, to throw off the rain ; arid 
when fincdly made up into stacks ready for shipment, tar- 
paulins and rind of trees, kept down by stones, is used for 
the same purpose. It is left in these stacks for a consider- 
able time, being occasionally spread out again during fine 
weather ; and as damp getting into the fish will spoil not 
only the one so wetted, but often the whole pile, great at- 
tention is paid to the weather while the fish is spread on the 
flakes ; at the slightest signs of the approach of wet, they 
are all turned back uppermost, and, as sudden showers are 
fire^uent during the Summer season, the hurrv and con- 
fusion of the time the fish is drying is indescribable. Even 
the Sabbath, during di\ine service, affords no respite if this 
source of danger is apprehended, for the whole fruits of a 
voyage may depend on the exertions of a few minutes : — the 
flakes are on such occasions surrounded with men, women, 
and children, turning the fish, or piling them up to shelter 
them from the coming rain. 

The whole coasts of Labrador and Nova Scotia, as well 
as Newfoundland, are the scene of these fisheries, our own 
countrymen having retired ftom that of Newfoundland, 
which is now principally carried on by the French and 
Americans. Twenty thousand British subjects are annually 
employed, with from two to three hundred schooners, on the 
Labrador stations. About four-fifths of what wf prepare is 
afterwards exported to the Catholic countries of Europe. A 
great quantity of Cod is imported green, that is, it is split 
and salted, but lias not been dried at the stations. 

Cod is also taken with large nets, called Cdd-seincs, 
thrown out about an hour before sunset, and visited again 
before daybreak to haul them in : the glut of fish is some- 
times so great as to sink tho buoys which float the nat 
ropes. 

when the fishing-stations are at a considerable distance 
from the shore, so that too long a period would elapse before 
the cargo could be salted in the regular manner, it is usual 
to perform this process on board, and boats laden with the 
fish thus partly prepared, are continually being despatched 
to the mainland, for them to undergo the subsequent pro- 
cesses of drying. These boats, as they arrive, are moored 
to an oblong square vessel made of planks, put loosely toge- 
ther, so that a current of sea-water is always flowing 
through them. This vessel, called a Rams-horn *, is fixed 
at the head of the stage. Three or four men stand in it to 
wash and scour the fish with mops as fhey are thrown 
singly out of the boat. into the vessel ; as fast as they are 
cleaned, one of the men throws the fish up on a scaffold 
half the height of the stage, and from thence others throw 
them on to the stage itself, where they are received into 
barrows, and removed to the flakes to dry. 

The Uvers of tho fish, it has been mentioned, are col 
lected in casks, placed for the purpose under the table ; 
these tubs are emptied, as fast as they are filled, into larger 
puncheons, wliich receive the full action of the sun's rays 

* Supposed to be a corruption of the French tenxi Wnc^r or 
rin^oir. 
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in a jout a week, the livers resoive into oil, which is drawn 
off by a tap at about half way between the top and bottom 
of the puncheon, so as to leave all the solid and dirty parts 
behind ; the oil thus separated, is again ftirther purified by 
a similar process, and being put into clean hogsheads, is 
exported as train ot7, a name given to it on the spot, to dis- 
tinguish it.from whale, or seal oil, which is called fai oil. 
The refuse in the first punchpon, consisting of blood and 
dirt, is let out, and boiled in copper cauldroi^s, by whic)i a 
further portion of inferior oil is obtained. This Cod oil is 
employed in dressing leather. 

Besides Cod, Newfoundland and the adjacent coasts and 
rivers furnish abundance of salmon, herrings, capelins, 
plaice, sole, haddock, mackerel, halibut, &c. &c. The 
Capelin is a small species of the Salmon genus, and is an 
excellent fish ; it resorts to Labrador and Newfoundland in 
shoals, rivalling in magnitude those of the herring ; these 
generally arrive about the middle of June, and the fishery is 
carried oi; by two persons in each boat, which they easily 
fill in a couple of hours. They employ a cylindrical net, 
open at both ends, one of which is losided with lead to sink 
i^ and the other is gathered in by a running rope. The 
fisherman holds the rope in one hand, and the top of the net 
in his teeth, and spreading out the lower end with both 
hands, he drops it over a shoal of the fish, — the net is then 
quickly pulled in by both men, and being emptied of its 
contents, it is again cast : a load is thus frequently obtained 
without the necessity of moving from the spot. 

As the Capelin, independent of its being an excellent 
article of food, is extensively used as a bait in the more 
important Cod fishery, immense numbers are annually 
taken ; a few dried are imported into this country, and may 
be seen at our shell-fish shops. 
• 

Sturgeon Fishery. 

The river Volga, especially near its mouth, is the principal 
scene of this fishery. When the fish enter the river, which 
they do, like many others, at stated seasons, for the purpose 
of depositing their spawn, large enclosures of strong stakes 
are set across the river to intercept and prevent its return ; 
the enclosures narrow up the river, and the animal, getting 
into these confined places, is easily speared. 

This fish (Accipenser sturo), of which there are several 
species, breeds in the Caspian Sea, in such numbers as to 
fill the rivers flowing into that lake. Fifteen thousand 
Sturgeons are sometimes taken in one day, with the hook, 
at the statioft of Sallian, on the Persian coast, and upwards 
of 700,000 were taken in the year I829» in the Russian do- 
minions on the coasts of the Caspian. 

The flesh of the Sturgoqn is salted and dried for con- 
sumption during the numerous fasts enjoined by the Greek 
Church, but the two products the most valuable, are 
isinglass and caviare. The former is prepared from the air- 
bladder, and large quantities of it are annually imported 
into England from St. Petersburg. Caviare is a prepara- 
tion from the roe, of a strong, oily, but agreeable flavour, 
and is increasing in estimation here, if wo may judge by 
the increased impoftatipn of it ; a great deal is also con- 
sumed in Italy. 



PAST — PRESENT — FUTURE. 

The time when I played with the king-cup flowers^ 

Those golden gifts of summer hours ; 

The time when I danced o*er the purple heathy 

And scarcely felt the earth beneath^ « 

And, smiling, looked to the sky above, 

That spread o*er me in cloudless love ; 

When my step was as liciht as the roving wind, 

That kissed the flowers m my tresses twined ; 

When my eyes, undimmed by a dark tear, shone. 

That blessed time is gone, is gone ! 

The time when I loved to sit at noon, 

And hearken to the woodbird's tune ; 

When the flowers and leaves upon each tree, 

Were more than flowers and leaves to me ; 

When my spirit in fancy floated along. 

And around my heart was a dream of song ; 

The time when I lay by the river's side, 

That had words for me in its murmuring tide ; 

When my life, like the waves of the stream, went on, 

Bright, pure, and sparkling, is gone, is gone I 



And the hours of darkness and days of gloom, 
^ That shadow and shut out joy are come ; 
And there's a mist on the laughing sea. 
And the flowers and leaves are nought to me ; 
And on my brow are furrows left, 
And my lip of ease and smile is reft, 
And the time of gray hairs and trembling limbs, 
And the time when sorrow the bright eye dims. 
And the time when death seems nought to fear, 
So sad is life,— is here, is here ! 

But the time when the quiet grave shall be 

A haVen, a resting-place for me ; 

When the strong ties of earth are wrenched. 

And the burning fever of life is quenched ; 

When the spirit shall leave its mortal mould, 

And face to face its Grod behold ; 

When around it joy and gladness shall flow, 

Hirer than ever it felt below ; 

When heaven shall be for ever its home, — 

Oh ! this holiest time is still to come ! 

M. A. Browke. 



MOVING MODEL OF A SHIP AND SEA. 

There are now to be seen in several of the London 
exhibition-rooms, and also at a few of the best shops 
for the sale of articles of this description^ some 
beautiful automatic toys, in which the power of 
delicately-constructed clock-work has been applied 
to the production of movements and effects truly 
astonishing. Among these may be named, a group, 
called the Persian Rope-dancer, of which we will 
hercafter give some account) for the present, we 
borrow from the Magazine of Popular Science, for the 
present month, a description of a ship and sea, in 
which the machinery whereby the effects are pro- 
duced is delineated and explained. The specimen 
described is of foreign manufacture, and has lately 
been added to the interesting exhibition of works of 
art at the Gallery of Practical Science in Adelaide 
Street, West Strand. 

" To those of our readers who may not have seen this 
automaton*, we must premise that it is one of the most 
successful attempts at imitative motion ever accomplished. 
It is perfectly free from all those interrupted staccato effects 
which generally mar the finest productions in clock-work ; 
and it most faithfUUy exhibits the easy, ever-varying, and 
ever-blending changes of position and surface, which a 
steady stiff breeze will produce on a flowing sea, and a 
vessel under fWi sail. It is surprising to see how accu- 
rately two of the most magnificent instances of nature and 
art are embodied, and their peculiar movements enacted 
on so small a stage — a field of ocean heaving with life, 
and a man-of-war floating, sailing, and even vibrating 
with the roll of the waves beneath her; all enclosed by a 
glass-guarj, and an oval of a fbw hands area. 

The sympathy, if we may so term it, of the ship with 
the sea, is admirable; yrhpn she seems to overtake a wave, 
her bow slides up its side, and is projected into the air; 
when she rides on its breast, her stern also seems elevated, 
and her deck is for an instant horizontal; and then, as she 
leaves it, her bow becomes depressed, and she sinks down 
into the succeeding hollow. This last effect is so perfect, 
that a lady, visiting the gallery, was heard to exclaim to 
her companion, * fio come away ; that^suhsiaence is really 
so natural^ that it brings all my recollections of sea-sickness 
about me,* 

To give an idea of the actu^ size of our vessel, we may 
state that, from stem to stern, she measures five inches 
and a half^ so that she appears to be not much larger than 
her portrait in the (^nnexed diagram. 

Though the effects arc so perfect, yet the mechanism, it 
will be evident, is very simple. It is concealed in the 
model from the observer, by a membrane (v), which is 
attached to the hull, and thence extending to tho borders 
of machinery-chest, is there fastened. This membrane is 
very delicate in its texture, and extremely pliant; is not 
strained tight, but, on the contrary, left very full ; and its 
surface is painted to represent an agitated sea. In all the 
• A machine that has the power of motion within itself. 
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AK AUTOMATON SHIP. 



elevations and depressions of the vessel, this membrane of 
course accompanies it; but to the spectator, the motions 
of the vessel seem to be the effect, and not the cause, of the 
waves. 

In the diagram (fig. 1), one of the containing plates of 
the machinery is removed, to show the connexion of the 
parts. A spring contained in a barrel (a), communicates 
motion through a train of pinions and wheels (6, c, d), to 
two wheels ie,f), which have each the same number of 
teeth, and are geared together; on the axis of these wheels 
are cranks (m, k), which move two shafts (?, «), attached 
by centre-pins (o, p), to the keel ig) of the vessel. To this 
keel is also attached, by a centre-pin (*), a lever (r), which* 
resting on a fulcrum (t), is continued beyond to any con- 
venient length, and has, near its end, a moveable wciizlit 
attached (»)• One of the cranked wheels {f) is geared 
9y a pinion and wheel (^, h), and an endless screw (t), with 
a fly O), for regulating the velocity. 

Supposing the lever (r) to be removed, the cranks and 
the shafts (m k) {l n) vertical, and the machinery in action ; 
it will be seen, by examination, that motion would be com- 
. municated to the vessel, but that this would be simply 
vertical«-a mere up-and-down movement — and that the 
deck would always he parallel to the line m which it lay at 
starting. If we add the lever (r), centring it midway 
between the centre-pins of the shafts (o p), a very small, 
but scarcely a perceptible variation, would be produced ; but 
if now we place its centre-pin (s) nearer to the centre-pin 
(p) of one of the shafts, than to that (o) of the other, we 
shall have the motions of the centre-pins so controlled by 
the radius (* 0» that they move, both ascending and de- 
scending, with different and differing velocities ; so that 
the stem and stem of the ship will rarely remain for two 
successive instants in the same level plane. 

In the following diagram (fig. 2), are shown the positions 
of the deck, whidi correspond to ibur successive and simul- 
taneous positions of the cranksi 



The arrows indicate the direction in which the cranks 
turn round. 
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When the cranks stand at o A, the deck will be in the 
position s t; as the cranks move to the position o b, s \\ ill 
ascend to u, and t descend to v, and the deck will arrive 
at u v; during the change of the cranks to o c, u will 
descend to w, v to x, and the deck will attain w x; let the 
cranks go on to o d, w will now ascend to y, and x to z, 
Y z becoming the position of the deck ; as the cranks go 
on to the starting positions o a, y will ascend to s, and z 
descend to t, the deck ascending to s t, the position whence 
it set out. It may therefore be seen, that in each interval 
of time, the motions of the stem and of the stern are 
different, one of them being always greater tlian the other, 
and that at two points in the course, the one which was the 
greater becomes the lesser, and vice versa. It is the in- 
genious introduction of the lever (r) into its peculiar posi- 
tion, with regard to the shaft centre-pins {s p\ that this 
play of changes takes place, and the pitching of a ship in 
a brisk gale and high-running sea is so beautifully imi- 
tated. By the weight (u) this pitching can be made quicker 
or Blower> at pleasure 
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The Coinage of Money. 
The right of coining money has been always vested 
in the highest power of the country 5 and any in- 
fringement of this prerogative, either by debasing or 
imitating the coin of the realm, has constantly been 
visited by the severest punishment. 

In modem times, the metals employed in the coinage 
are in general gold, silver, and copper; but among 
the ancients, we sometimes find an iron coinage 
mentioned. 

Wc intend in this account to describe the methods 
employed in coining the gold and silver monies of 
England, at the Royal li^nt of London, the only 
establishment in the British isles where it is coined 
by royal authority. In former times, the kings of 
England were in the habit of delegating their privilege 
of coining to the principal cities in the kingdom, and 
sometimes even to the higher dignitaries of the church -, 
in these cases, the name of the mint from which the 
money issued was marked on the coins : a custom 
thus alluded to by an old poet : — 

The kynge's side salle be the hede, and his name writes, 
The croyce side what cite it was coyned and smitten^ 

The king in these cases received a certain sum 

called his seignorage. 
Vol. Vm. 



The business of the English Mint had been ma- 
naged until the reign of Edward the Second, by a class 
of men called money ers, who contracted to coin the pre- 
cious metals at a certain fixed rate by weight ; these 
men employed others in the manufacture, giving them 
a stipulated share of the payments, and reserving the 
remainder to themselves as a profit on the transaction 
and a recompense for their risk and responsibility. 
At times they were heavily fined, and otherwise 
punished, when any fraud or error was detected in 
the coinage. 

In the eighteenth year of Edward the Second, a 
number of superior officers were appointed to super- 
intend the transactions of the mint. These were, a 
master, a warden and comptroller, a king*s assay- 
master, a master's assay-master, and a king's clerk, 
besides several inferior officers. The establishment 
continued in this state until 1815, when it was placed 
on its present basis. 

In regulating the coinage of the country, the 
current monies of the day have at times been 
called in. In 1661, during the reign of Charles the 
Second, the gold and silver coins of the Common- 
wealth were withdrawn from circulation. A re-coinage 
of silver took place in the reign of William and Mary, 
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to the aipount of seven millions sterling. It was 
executed at several country mints^ as well as at the 
mint of London. In 1774, a re-coinage of gold cur- 
rency took place^ the older money being so much 
wern. The same thing occurred^ as regards gold and 
silver, in 1817. At this time, the guineas were taken 
out of circulation, and sovereigns substituted. 

We shall now endeavour to describe the different 
processes of coining as they are practised at the 
mint, with the assistance of the splendid machinery 
invented in 1797, by Mr. Watt, of Soho. 

The ingots of gold, when brought in to be coined, 
" are deposited with the master's assayer, and under 
the key of the deputy-master of the mint, where they 
remain until the assay-master has made an assay of 
each ingot separately." These ingots in general turn 
out of different degrees of fineness 3 the differences 
are very carefully noted, and the first-clerk and 
melter is required to pot the gold for inciting j — ^hia 
he does with the assistance of the assay- master's re- 
port, — placing in each pot such proportions of the' 
ingctts which are below the standard fineness, with 
other proportions of those which are above it, as will 
cause the pot when melted to be of the required 
standard. 

When the gold is to be melted, the surveyor of the 
meltings is in attendance, and he carefully examines 
the whole, to see that the different marks agree with 
those in the pot-book* j 

The crucibles in which the gold is melted are 
formed of clay, containing a large portion of black 
lead. Before the gold is placed on the fire, the cru- 
cible is put into the fti^nace and allowed to become 
red-hot; it is then charged. When the metal is 
melted, it is well 6tirre4 with a stick of the s^^nie suf)- 
stance as the crucible^ previously inade ^ed-hot. It 
takes about an hour tg ^eit a crucible of gold^ which 
weighs as much as from 80 to lOOlbs. 

The gold being melted, the crucible 14 removed 
from the furnace, ai^4 tk^ contents are cast into two 
bars or ingots, ten Ruches long, seven inphes wide, 
and one inch thick, One crucible, with proper 
management; can be ifseci as much as eight or ten 
times in the course pif the day. The bars of gold 
which are the produce of these meltings are again 
assayed, and if found to be of the propejr standard, the 
king's assay-master authorizes their delivery to the 
moneyers for the purpose of coining. 

Formerly, in melting silver, great difficulties oc- 
curred when a large quantity was melted at once, from 
the heat of the furnace oxidizing the alloy, and ren- 
dering the metal too fine 3 but these difficulties were 
ultimately overcome, and the new methods have been 
in use ever since 1811. In 1817, during the issue of 
the new coinage, as much as 10,000 lbs. weight of 
silver was melted in a day, for months together. 

The first process performed by the moneyers is to 
flatten the bars, or roll them out between two 
polished steel rollers. The gold is rolled cold, but 
the silver is heated red hot, to facilitate the process. 
Another method is afterwards employed, which is more 
accurate 3 it consists in drawing the bars through steel 
moulds, decreasing gradually in size, in the same man- 
ner as the drawing of wire is performed. 

The bars of metal, being now of the requisite thick- 
ness, are carried to the cutting-out presses 5 of these 
there are twelve arranged in a circle, with an iron 
column between each; here the metal is cut into 
round pieces of the size required, by means of a 
steel punch. The whole of the twelve presses can 
be worked at the same time, by means of a large 
cogged wheel, connected with a steam-engine. The, 
cutting-out press was invented by Matthew Boulton, 



of Soho, in 1790, and is so ingeniously contrived, 
that only one boy is inquired ^t eac^ preps, for'the 
purpose of feedi^g the machine, — that Is, supplying ft 
with the flatte4 gold. 

The circular pieces of metal, technically called 
blanks, are then taken to the sizing-room, where those 
which are too light are rejected, and sent to be re- 
melted, while those which are overweight are filed, 
or rasped, until they are correct. 

The flatting, or drawing, has so hardened the 
metal as to render it unfit to receive the impression 
properly; the whole of the blanks are, therefore, made 
red hot, and are afterwards boiled in very much 
diluted sulphuric acid. 

The next operation is milling ; the annexed engra- 
ving will explain the manner in which this is accom- 
plished. The engraving is a plan of the machine, 
looking down upon it j it is fixed on a table, about 
four feet l^jgh, and a<it9 il^ the following manner -, d 
is a bar of hardened steel, engraved upon its edge, 
in this manner '^*^^^-^** 5 this bar can be adjusted by 
means of the two screws, » o, but is immoveably 
fixed when the machine is in action ; c is another 
hardened steel bar, engraved in the same manner as 
D, but double the width, one half being cut into 
teeth, like a rack 3 this is moved along with a sliding 
motion, by means of the wheel «, the teeth of which 
work in those on the bar ; the blanks are placed on the 




inpg^ 



table l^etween the engraved edges of i^e two bars j 
when the handle Is turned they acquire a rolling 
motion, and the milhng is effected by the edges of 
the bars. A man is employed in turning the handle, 
and a boy in feeding the machine, so that two blanks 
are kept constantly between the bars. 

The engraving at the head of this paper represents 
one of the coining-presses ; these are worked by steam. 
There are eight of these presses, and the average 
number of blanks which they can coin is about sixty 
each per minute, so that when all are at work, they 
can produce nearly three hundred thousand pieces in 
a day, merely requiring the attendance of a boy at 
each press to supply it with blanks. The manner in 
which these presses act is so similar to those in 
common use for striking dies, as to require no de- 
scription; the engraving sufficiently explains itself, 
with the exception of one part of the mechanism, by 
whith the press is supplied with fi-esh blanks and 




the coins removed. This is called the hopper ; the en- 
graving shows it detached from the engine :— a is a 
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receptacle wbich the boy keeps constantly supplied 
"with blanks } B is a sliding bar, which continually re- 
treating and advancing, by means of machinery w^th 
which it is connected, fetches from the receptacle a 
at each movement a fresh blank, which it carries 
forward and drops upon the die, removing, at the 
same time, the coin which was last struck, which 
drops into a box prepared to receive it. 
: The coining paH of the ptocess is tmder the super- 
intendence of the sutveyor of the money-presses. 
The money wh^ii struck is inspected under his direc- 
tions, and passed through tubes of the dtattieter df 
the different species, and this readily detects any which 
may have been im^iiropcrly struck. The moheyers can 
only coin in his pi'esenc6> ks h^ has every press under 
lock and key. The faioney, after being examined, is 
weighed up intd journey weights, — ^fifteen Jpounds of 
gold, or thirty potinds weight of silver, fiui before 
it is put into circulation it has to pass tnhmgh 
another ordeal^ namely, the trial by pis ,• an account 
of this, and of the methods resorted to in preparing 
the dies^ we shall reserve fbr another paper. 



A TALE OF THE INDIAN WARS. 

Thrice is he armed who has his quarrel just— SiiAKSPEAnE. 

During the war in India against the Mahrattas, a 
truce or peace having been concluded. Sir David 
Ochterlony, and about a thousand men, chiefly 
natives, under his command, marched through the 
country, supposing themselves, for the time being at 
least, at peace with all men. One evening, soon after 
they had encamped for the night, about twenty 
thousand Mahrattas appeared before them, in a posi- 
tion which evidently showed their intentions to be 
hostile, notwithstanding the recent truce. To the 
right of the British was a large tank, to the left a 
town, and in the rear a ruined mud fort, so that 
they could only be attacked in front. Sir David im- 
mediately assembled a council of war, composed of 
his officers, both native and British, and it was soon 
determined that they should take po.cpej?sion of the 
mud fort, and hold out as long as they could against 
the treacherous Mahrattas, the bad faith of whose 
chief was well known to them. In the mean time 
they had sent to the adjoining town for provisions, 
which, though not refused, were not furnished, and 
Sir David was obliged to march with his troops into 
the town, and seize upon some rice and other articles. 
On their way to the town, they found carts, and 
various other things, placed with a design to interrupt 
tlieir progress, and as they returned they were pursued 
by three battalions of Mahratta infantry. Sir David 
Ochterlony being in the rear, ordered some of his 
men to proceed to the fort, and then with the re- 
mainder turning round and facing the enemy, he 
boldly reproached them with their treachery. The 
cowardly Mahrattas, astounded at the courageous 
bearing of the British commander, slunk away, and 
Sir David and his men were then in possession of 
the mud fort, with a very scanty supply of provisions, 
which were soon consumed. 

Some messengers, whom they had despatched to 
Lord Lake for assistance, were intercepted, and re- 
turned with their noses or ears cut off, the pro- 
visions were all consumed, and the soldiers were 
gradually reduced by famine to sudh a state of weak- 
ness, that they begged to remain on guard beyond 
their proper time, rather than undergo the exertion 
of descending from the ramparts. In this trying 



emergency the native soldiers came forward nobly, 
and said, " We have eaten of the Company's salt * • 
we will never desert its interests, neither will we flee 
before yon cowardly Mahrattas. Our provisions are 
exhausted, but we know that when we are dead, our 
families will not be left destitute and unprotected, 
but will be provided for by the Company: your Hves 
may be preserved by a means which our religion 
forbids us to use j you can kill the gun-oxen t, and 
thus obtain food." A generous contest succeeded. — 
" No," said Sir David, " we are fellow- sufferers, and 
we will share the same fate 5 we will never, at such 
a hiomeht as this, save out lives by m.eans so con- 
trary to yduir religious feelltigs, — our fate shall be 
the same." , —- * 

After remaining in this state of inaction and 
starvation for ncariy atiothet Week, bne of the officers, 
looking through the chinks of the door, saw some- 
thing moving among the sugar-canes, which grew 
nearly close to the fort. He immediately called 
another officer j they both looked^ and soon saw a 
hand wavitig in a friendly manner among the canes. 
The officer who first liiade the discovery wished to go 
out of the fort J his friend vainly endeavoured to 
dissuade him, saying it might be a spy • the officer 
persisted. As he left the gates, several shots were 
fired at him from the town, but he continued to 
advance towards the sugar-canes, and shortly a half- 
naked being rushed into his arms, saying, " Lake is 
coming!" and then fell to the ground, faint and ex- 
hausted. The officer immediately retreated into the 
fort, carrying the man in his arms in a state of 
insensibility; water was procured, and the poor 
creature, after taking a little, recovered his senses, 
but food they had none to offer him. On being 
asked what motive had induced him to exert him- 
self so much in their favour, the Indian simply 
replied, " I am the son of a farmer, who resides 
about ten miles from this place j I had often 
heard of the English, but had never seen them ; I 
told my father that I had heard some English were 
in the neighbourhood, and I wished to take the 
opportunity of seeing the white men ; he refused to 
let me go, but I escaped, and reached the Mahratta 
camp. On asking the Mahrattas to show me some 
Englishmen ; they showed me the old mud fort, and 
there amongst the native soldiers I could perceive 
several English. I asked the strength of the Eng- 
lish ; they replied, ' they are one thousand strong, 
but we are twenty thousand, and, therefore, their 
fate is fixed.* What, thought I, dare one thousand 
men in such a ruined fort hold out against twenty 
thousand ! Men hke those shall never fall into thtr 
hands of the treacherous and cowardly Mahrattas ; I 
will inform their great commander. Lord Lake, of their 
danger ! I have been tq him, — have informed him 
of your distressed situation, and he will be here to- 
naorrow !" 

This poor Indian, in the fulfilment of his amiable 
determination, had actually walked one hundred and 
twenty miles without stopping to rest f , and scarcely 
allowing himself time to eat on the road. Lord Lake 
did arrive the next day; and as soon as the Mahrattas 
heard the sound of the drums which announced his 
approach, they took to flight. The generous Indian 
was ennobled, and had three villages given to him, 
in reward for his services, his heroism, and his 
sufferings. 

• " We have eaten of the Company's salt." To eat of the salt, 
&c., is an eastern phrase, meaning to partake of the hospitality, j^c. 

t Animals sacred to natives of India. 

X Walking one hundred and twenty miles, without stopping to rest 
is no uncommon thing amongst the Indians who are employed as 
messengers. 

214—2 
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The Whale Fishery. 

The increasing use of gas, for the purposes of illumination, 
has so reduced this fishery, as to render it of comparatiTely 
minor importance in a commercial pomt of view. But it 
is not always hy the pounds, shillings, and pence profit 
that we are to estimate the value of all employments of 
talent and capital. When we consider the increased know- 
ledge we have obtained of the physical geography, natural 
productions, and meteorological phenomena of the Arctic 
regions, mainly through the Whale-fishery, it must ever 
be a source of interest to us Independently, also', of the 
still-existing demand for the various products of these high 
northern latitudes, the hazardous and precarious nature of 
it, and the daring and talent requisite for its pursuit, invest 
It with a charm which will ever induce men to engage in 
this occupation even with less hope of profit than they 
might reasonably indulge, when pursuing surer, but less- 
exciting sources of gain. 

The circumstances just alluded to render every account 
of this fishery so interesting, that there are few who are 
not acquainted with its general features; for the purpose, 
therefore of giving novelty to ours, we shall waive entering 
into any statistical details, or general descriptions, and give 
a fictitious history* of a whaling voyage, in which the 
principal characteristics of this occupation will be embodied. 

The ship Endeavour, of 370 tons, sailed from Whitby in 
March 183 — , amply provided with every necessary for the 
object of her voyage and for the comfort of her crew. She 
was well doubled and fortified, that is, she had extra 
planking on her frame, and was strengthened at her bows, 
interiorly by additional timbers, and outwardly by iron- 
plates, &c., to enable her to resist the tremendous pressure 
of the ice in which she might be enclosed. She was so 
rigged as to admit of rapid and easy manoeuvreing, it fre- 
quently happening that but a few men are left on boasd at 
a time, when every resource of skilful navigation must be 
employed either to keep in sight of the boats, or to avoid 
impending danger from ice. 

Her first destination was the harbour of Lerwick in the 
mainland of the Shetland Isles, where most Whalers stop 
for the purpose of completing their complement of hands, 
of receiving their final equipment of stores, and of making 
several arrangements for their ulterior object, such as 
taking down all useless appendages to the masts and 
J^igging» and setting up a crow's nestt. 

• All the details are taken from Captain Scoresby's work, and 
from an account of il Voyage to Spitzbergen, by John Laing, 1818; 
a gentleman who sailed with that oiiicer, as surgeon, on more than 
one expedition. We have also had recourse to the Account of New- 
faundlandf ^c, by Louis Am. Anstrach j and several other works. 

t The crow's-nest is a cylindrical frame aboul four ar.d a half feet 
.ong, and two and a half in diameter, covered mth f. . Ja'is, open at 



Having completed these preparations, the Endeavour 
finally sailed on the 3rd of April with a favourable wind, 
and proceeded on her course fpr Davis's Straits. The 
locality for the fishery having been recently changed in 
consequence of the animal being driven by so long a period 
of persecution, to abandon its haunts off the eastern coast 
of Greenland and the neighbouring seas, while the fact of 
its still abounding in Baffin's Bay had been ascertained by 
the several voyages of discovery made in that region within 
the last fifteen or twenty years. 

As soon as they had arrived in the latitude where they 
expected to meet with fish, the boats were got in readiness 
for instant use, and every preparation made for action. 

The boats were arrangetl three on each side, and sluiig 
from the davits, so that any one, or all, could be lowered in 
a minute, on a signal being given that, a Whale was in 
sight. The Whale-boat is from twenty-four to thirty feet 
in length ; it is built to unite the properties of being easily 
managed and rowed with speed, and yet to endure con- 
siderable strain and heavy seas. A boat's crew consists of 
seven or nine men, and carries from seven to eight hundred 
weight of whale-lines and implements: the boats are broad 
in proportion, to resist the eflfort of the animal when diving, 
which would otherwise drag them under ^ater, an accident 
of not uncommon occurrence notwithstanding. 

Each boat, when equipped for use, is provided with two 
harpoons, six or eight lances, and five or seven oars; a 
small flag to be set up at the stem as a signal when a 

top, and having a planked bottom, with a trap-hole left in it, by which 
the nest is entered. It is fixed to the top-gallanl mast-head, and 
is intended to screen the person looking out, from the fatal effects 
of a Northern blast. It is necessary to station some one in such a 
situation when among ice, as a ship can only make her way through, 
or avoid coming into collision with it, by taking advantage of every 
movement among the distant masses; and it is from such a commaoa- 
ing height alone that these can be seen in time enough to allow of the 
proper manoeuvreing. Added to which, the Whales, being sooner 
seen from the crow's-nest at a greater distance, preparations for their 
pursuit can be made in time. 

Hence, every one'Sn board takes his turn of watch, and has to pstas 
several hours in this situation with, perhaps, a north-easterly wind 
blowing hard, and the thermometer from fifteen to twenty degrees, or 
more, below the freezing-point; when, if it were not for such a 
shelter, not all his ardour or resolution could preserve him from 
death. 

The Crow's-nest is provided with a seat, and recesses to hold tele- 
scopes, a speaking-trumpet, signal-flags, a rifle, with its ammunition, 
and lastly, with a moveable screen, which can be shifted round the 
top to keep the wind from the observer's head, which must his ex- 
posed above the canvass shelter, while he is looking out. I'he use of 
the trumpet, signals, and telescope, will be easily comprehended ; 
but our readers may not so soon conjecture that of the fowling-piece, 
in a situation where the most keen sportsman could not hope to em- 
ploy it on game of the usual kind. The fact is, that from thb eleva- 
tion, a Narwhal may be seen and shot at, which might escape ob- 
servation from, the deck, or which could not be hit from the lower 
level, partly owing to the eflPectual resistance water presents to a ball 
fired into it so obliquely, and partly to the deception occasioned by 
refraction, under the same circumstances. 
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Whale IS strucK, a laiUknife* used for cutting the fins of 
a dead Whale; a rest» on which the harpoon is laid to he 
ready for instant service ; an axe, to sever the line if neces- 
sary ; a small hucket for haling the hoat and holding water 
to wet the running line, to prevent the friction from setting 
the hoat on fire ; a grapnel, hoat-hooks, snow-shovel, and a 
few other articles. The largest hoats are also furnished 
witli a small windlass fixed across the thwarts for the pur- 
pose of winding up the line which has heen carried out hy 
a Whale, after the animal is killed. Sometimes a; har- 
poon-gun for discharging the weapon from is used, this 
heing a short gun mounted on a swivel near the bows of 
the boat; hut it is by no means generally used, even in the 
best appointed vessels. 

The harpoon is prepared for use by having a piece of 
rope eight or nine yards long spliced round the shank, the 
swelling of which, made to receive the handle or stock, 
keeps the rope from slipping off. The other end of this 
rope is made fast to the stock, which being put into the 
shank with sufficient firmness to retain its place during the 
cast, is nevertheless shaken out by the motions of the 
wounded Whale. The object of this arrangement is that 
the hold of the barbed harpoon may not be endangered by 
the motion of a long lever like the stock, and this latter, by 
being fastened to the harpoon, helps to indicate the situa- 
tion of the Whale beneath the water, as it floats on the 
surface and is not lost. 

Every harpoon is stamped with the name of the ship, 
that in case the Whale gets away and the harpoon is re- 
covered by some other vessel taking the animal, the right 
of ownership may be determined. After these prelimi- 
naries the point and barbs are cleaned and sharpened, and 
covered with canvass or oiled paper to preserve it so till it 
IS put into the boat and attached to the hne for immediate 
use. A weapon thus prepared is said to be spanned in 

The Whale-lines are made of the best hemp and m the 
most careful manner. They are about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and are in lengths of 120 fathoms, six j 
of which spliced together are put on board each boat, 
makmg a total length of 4320 yards. The harpoon being 
attached at one end, the rest of the line is coiled with the 
utmost regularity in the compartments of the boat, and 
the end is provided with an eye or loop, to allow of another 
lenjTth being added on from another boat if necessary. 

The Whales are most abundant about the month of 
June, and though found in every situation, the largest are 

• The tail-knife is shown in the annexed cut, ; it is about three 
feet lonij. 

2. is a olnbher-spade, used in detaching the blubber from the body 
in the process hereafter described. Every ship is provided with seve- 
ral forms and sizes of these spades. 

3. is the spur which the men fix on to the sole of their shoes, 
to prevent them from slipping when standing on the Whale. 

4. is a recently invented apparatus for cutting blubber into small 

Kieccs to pack in the casks. The cross sets of knives, being worked 
ackwards and forwards, mince up the masses put in at the top of the 
chest,— a canvass funnel leading down into the hold, is hooked on at 
t!)'- botiom, and being put to the bung-hole of each cask in succession, 
t!ie pieces fall in. 




The small molluscous animal Clio horealu, which constitutes the 
pnncipal food of the Whale in the North«ro seas, i» here shown of 
Its natoral size 



generally met with near the edges of fields, floes, or packs t 
of ice. 

There are two species of Whales met with m the Arctic 
seas. The Balcena mysticetus, or common Greenland 
Whale, averages from fifty-five to sixty feet in length, and 
about tbirty or forty in girth ; its skin is smooth and dark- 
coloured; the tail, though short, is often twenty or twenty- 
five feet broad; the head is enormously large, and has no 
neck; the upper jaw is furnished with a series of lamine» 
attached to the bone, instead of teeth. These, which are the 
whale-bone of commerce, are ftinged at their lower ex- 
tremity with hair, and form, when Uie animal partly closes 
its mouth, a kind of screen, or sieve, which allows the exit 
of the water, but retains the small molluscous animals 
and fish which it drew into the cavity, and which constitute 
its food. The eye is disproportionately small, not much 
exceeding that of an ox; yet the animal possesses a tole- 
rably good sight, and its hearing is described by Captain 
Scoresby as not so dull as we might be led to imagine, 
from the total want of any external appeai*ance of that organ. 

The other species is the Balcena physalis, called the 
Razor-back by the whalers, from a horny crest running 
alon^ the back; it is a larger animal, often attaining ninety 
feet m length ; much more active, and consequently more 
difficult to take, and is not so producti>e in blubber as the 
former species. 

t A field of ice, is a continued mass of it, so extensive that its 
bounds cannot be seen from the mast-head. A flott is a smaller 
field, not exceeding half a mile or a mile in extent. When it is met 
with in smaller pieces it is termed drift ice, and when drift ice floats, 
adhering together for a great extent, the whole is termed a pack : 
open or Hiiling ice admits of a vessel or boat making its way through 
it without difficulty. 



It is obviously impossible to enumerate the amount of the 
individual living creatures which are [always existing in 
our globe, and partaking of its produce in some way or 
other, yet so admirably are the whole placed and disposed, 
and the size and movement of each, so carefully regulated 
and adapted to us and to each other, that wc are neither 
disturbed by the number, nor even conscious of it. There 
is no crowding, no confusion; the enormous amount is no- 
where visible to our sense. We must search it out in order 
to know it. We must calculate from what we can obsene, 
before we can perceive or believe the ever-palpable but un- 
obtrusive truth. What but an all-mighty and all-adjusting 
sagacity, infinitely beyond the highest expansions of human 
genius, could have arranged such inexpressible multitudes 
of living, sentient, and ever-moving beings into positions, 
limitations, and habits so wisely appropriated to each, so 
productive of comfort to every one, and yet so conservative 
of the harmony, the order, and the general welfare of the 
immense and multiform whole. — Sharon Turner. 



A CELEBRATED voyagcr once saw a stream of Stormy 
Petrels, which was from fifty to eighty yards deep, and 
three hundred yards or more broad. The birds were not 
scattered, but living as compactly as the full movements 
of their wings seemed to allow ; and this stream of petrols 
for an hour and half continued to pass without intermiNsion. 
at a rale little inferior to the swiftness of the pigeon. It i> 
calculated that the number of Petrels would amount to one 
hundred and fitly-one millions and a half. 

Quills are taken from the wings of ravens, swans, turkeys, 
and peacocks, as well as geese, and in some parts of Mie 
world the people write witli reeds, particularly the Turks, 
Moors, and other inhabitants of the East. When the word 
pen occurs in our English translation of the Old and 
New Testament, we must not understand it of a pen made 
of a quill, but of an iron^tyle, or a reed, with which the 
ancients wrote. The iron style was sharp at one end, like 
a pointed needle, to write with, and at the other blunt and 
broad, to scratch out what was written and not approved of. 
Goose-quills are supposed to have been in use among u; 
between four and five hundred years, and many of the 
quills used in England come from Hudson s Bay, Ham- 
burgh, and Ireland. Cressingham Rectory. 

Is it not remarkable, that the same temper of weather 
which raises a genial warmth in animals, should cover 
the trees with leav^es, and the fields with grass, for their 
security and concealment, and produce such infinite swarms 
of insects for th? support and sustenance of their respective 
broods ? — ApDisoN. 
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INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 

INTO ENGLAND. 

When Gregory^ honourably distingoished among 
Popes aa the Great, thought of extending the influence 
of hie authoirity in a western direction, Britain pre- 
sented an invitbg field. Her ancient Church, which 
in better aays would probably have spumed any 
Roman attempt at interference^ had been miserably 
curtailed by the Saxon conquest, in importance and 
extent. An auspicious opening was now offered, by 
means of Ethelbert and his Cluistian spouse. Bertha, 
for raising on its hiins a new ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Gregory wasf well aware of these advantages, 
and judiciously determined upon improving them. 
His determination is referred, by the earliest of our 
Church historians, to an impidse ftom on high. Nor 
is this view unreasonable. Providence, undoubtedly, 
often acts upon the minds of men, and orders their 
affairs, to further its own benevolent designs. 

Political motives for Gregory's generous enterprise 
were not likely to be assigned^ at any time, by those 
who deeply venerated the see of Rome. A garrulous 
and wonder-loving age could not refer it even to 
heavenly motions, without making them depend upon 
a striking incident. In Bede, accordingly, after 
Gregory's history is finished^ and his epitaph recorded, 
appears the following tale. 

While yet a private tlergyman, this famous Pontiff 
. was one day passing through the slave-market of his 
native city. There his eye was forcibly arrested by 
some light-haired, fair-complcxioned youths, who 
stood exposed for sale. " Whence come these lads ?" 
he asked. " From Britain,'* was the answer. " Are 
the people Christians there ?" he then inquired. '' No : 
Pagans," he was told. ''Alas!'* he said, "how 
grievous is it, that faces fair as these should own sub- 
jection to the swarthy devil !" 

His next question was, "What do you call the tribe 
from which these young people spring ?'* " Angles : " 
said the dealer. "Ah ! that is well," the future Pope 
rejoined. "Angels they are in countenance, and 
copies of angels they ought to be. Where in Britain 
do their kindred live ?" " In Deira," was the reply. 
" Well again," Gregory said ; " it is our duty to de- 
liver them from God's ire! Pray who is king of the 
land so significantly named ?" " Ella," replied the 
merchant. "Ah !" the pious inquirer added, " AUe- 
lujah must be sung in that man's country." Fired by 
this occurrence, Gregory resolved upon undertaking 
personally a mission into Anglia. 

Nor did the pope discourage his intention ) but the 
Roman people would not allow their highly-valued 
fellow-citizen to enter upon a labour so remote and 
perilous. Thus Gregory is exhibited as bringing to 
the pontificate those benevolent intentions towards 
pagan Angha, which were eventually realized under his 
direction. It is at least certain, that after his eleva- 
tion he directed a priest named Candidus to buy some 
English lads of seventeen or eighteen, for education, 
as missionaries among their countrjrmen. 

The prospect, however, of evangelizing Britain by 
means of young people to be educated expressly for 
the purpose, being distant and uncertain, Gregory's 
honourable zeal impelled him to think of a more ex- 
peditious source. He accordingly selected Augustine, 
prior of the monastery of St. Martin, in Rome, as 
leader of a devoted band, willing to attempt at once 
the conversion which he so anxiously desired. Augus- 
tine, having engaged several monks as partners in his 
toils, left the ancient capital of Europe, and made his 
first considerable halt among the monastic recluses of 
Lerins. To these devotees the difficulties of his under- 



taking were necessarily better known than they could 
have been at Rome. 

At Lerins, accordingly, becoming utterly dis- 
couraged, he determined upon applying for Gregory's 
leave to withdraw from an enterprise apparently so 
hazardous and hopeless. But the pontiff would hear 
nothins of this despondence. He rebuked the mis- 
sionary s pusillanimity, irefused io canbel his obliga- 
tions, and commanded him to lose no time in reach- 
ing Britain, fully relying upon God's protection and 
support. Augustine now rallied his spirits, proceeded 
northwards, and providing himself with interpreters 
in Gaul, set sail for the chalky Miffs of Kent He 
landed in the Isle of Thanet, and thence despatched a 
messenger to Ethelbert, informing him of his arrival, 
and declaring that he had journeyed thus far from 
home in hope of showing him the way to heaven. 

By the Kentish prince, however well the message 
might have pleased him, it was cautiously received. 
He gave no permission to his Roman guests for a 
further advance into the country, until he had gone 
himself to make observations. Augustine's arrange- 
ments for this royal visit did honour to his knowledge 
of human nature. Forming a procession of his 
monks, one of whom bore a silver cross, another a 
picture of the Saviour, while the remainder chanted 
litanies, he came forward into the Bretwalda's* pre- 
sence. Ethelbert might really have felt some fears of 
magic. At all events, there were those around him 
who would hardly fail of expressing sUch apprehen- 
sions, and an appearance of over-haste in approving 
the Roman mission seemed, probably, very far from 
politic. Augustine's first reception, accordingly, was 
in the open air ; magic arts being thus considered less 
likely to take effect. The prior explained his object 
as no other than an anxious wish for guiding the 
king, and all around him, to those everlasting joys 
above, which it was the privilege of his ministry to 
promise on conversion. " Fair words and promises 
are these," Ethelbert replied -, " but being also new 
and uncertain, I cannot relinquish for them principles 
long and universally professed among my countrymen. 
Your distant pilgrimage, however, and your charitable 
purpose of communicating to us what seems of sur- 
passing excellence to yourselves, justly claim our 
hospitality. I shall, therefore, provide you with a 
residence, and the means of living. Nor do I restrain 
you from endeavours to spread your opinions among 
my people." 

The residence provided was at Canterbury t, and the 
missionaries entered that city to take possession of it, 
with all the imposing solemnities of the cross, the 
picture, and the chanted litany, which had dignified 
their introduction to the Bretwalda. Of their speedy 
success there are abundant assurances. Ethelbert, 
probably long a concealed Christian, seems to have 
openly professed himself a convert soon after their 
arrival. Nor, obviously, could such an example fail 
of operating extensively upon the people. 

[SoAMES* History of the Anglo-Saxoh Church. 1 

* The Saxon title for their princes. 

t See Saturday Magazine, Vol. II., p. 138. 



It is worth while to consider the force of dress ; and how 
the persons of one age differ from those of another, merely 
by that only. Ode may observe also, that the general 
fashion of one age has been followed by one particular set 
of people in another. Thys the vast jetting coat and small 
bonnet, which was tho habit in Henry the Seventh's time, 
is kept on in the yeomen of the guard ; not without a good 
and politic view, because they look a foot taller, and a foot 
and a half broader : besides, that the cap leaves the face 
expanded, and consequently more terrible, and fitter to 
stand at the entrance of palaces. — Steele. 
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THE GASTRIC JUICE, AND ITS USES IN 
DIGESTION. 

The gastric juice is called the chemical part of our 
frame j but by reason of the imperfection of our che- 
mistry, no distinct knowledge of it has yet been 
attained ; at least not a knowledge, in degree or kind, 
similar to that which anatomists possess^ of the 
mechanical part of our frame. 

The gastric juice is the liquor which digests the food 
in the stomachs of animals. Of all liquors, it is the 
most active, the most universal agent. The flesh of, 
perhaps, all animals ; the seeds and fruits of the 
greatest number of plants ; the roots, and stalks, and 
leaves of many, hard and tough as they are, yield to 
its powerful pervasion. The change wrought by it is 
different from any chemical solution which chemists 
can produce, or with which they are acquainted, and 
in this respect, as well as many others, that in our 
chemistry, particular liquids act only on particular 
substances. The many remarkable properties of the 
gastric juice have caused it to be sometimes called the 
chemical wpnder of animal nature. 

It is observed ^y anatomists, that a general relation 
subsists between the external organs of an animal, 
by which it procures its food, and the internal powers 
by which it digests it. Birds of prey, by their, talons 
and beaks, arc qualified to seize and devour many 
species, both of other birds and of quadrupeds. The 
constitution of the stomach agrees exactly with the 
form of the members. The gastric juice of a bird of 
prey, of aja owl, a falcon, or a kite, acts upon the ani- 
mal fibre alone, — ^it will not act upon seeds or grasses 
at all. The formation of the mouth of the ox or the 
sheep is suited for browsing upon herbage. Nothing 
about these animals is fitted for the pursuit of living 
prey. It has been found by experiments, tried a few 
years ago, that the gastric juice of ruminating animals, 
such as the sheep and the ox, speedily dissolves vege- 
tables, but makes no impression upon animal bodies. 
No person can attentively observe the structure of 
animals, plants, or any part of the Creation, without 
being struck with the design and contrivance dis- 
played in the arrangement and adaptation of the dif- 
ferent parts to each other. 

The more we become acquainted with the works of 
God, the more we feel, that the subjects of praise and 
admiration are inexhaustible. 

The Psalmist has represented the Almighty as say- 
ing, *' Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. I know all the fowls of the 
mountains, and the wild beasts of the field are mine.'* 
Let us imitate the devout admiration of David, and 
say, " O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wis- 
dom hast thou made them all; thQ earth is full of thy 
riches."— —Creww^Aam Rectory. 



"What can we call the principle, which directs every dif- 
ferent kind of bird to observe a particular plan in the 
structure of its nest, and directs all the same species to 
work after the same model I It cannot be imitation;, for 
though you hatch a crow under a hen, and never let it see 
any of the works of its Wn kind, the nest it makes shall 
be the same, to the laying of a stick, with all the other 
nests of the same species. It cannot be reason ; for were 
animals endued with it to as great a degree as man, their 
buildings would be as different as ours, according to the 
different conveniences that they would propose to them- 
selves. ^AdDX SON . 



An Indian forest is the most picturesque scene that can be 
imagined. The trees seem perfectly animated. The fan- 
tastic monkeys give life to the stronger branches, and the 
weaker sprays wave over your head, charged with vocal 
and vanoos pliuned uihabitant8.-^P£.^NANT. 



SOAP- WORT, {Saponaria officinalis.) 



There are plants in the world whose juices may be 
used, like Soap, for the purposes of cleansing. Seve- 
ral sorts of them are found growing in Arabia, Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Spain, and in the southern part of 
Italy. The most remarkable of these kinds of plants 
is the Soap-wort. It grows in England and Switzer- 
land in abundance. It rises to the height of three 
feet, and is about as large as a goose- quill. The 
leaves are lance-shaped, and are attached to the stalk 
in pairs opposite to each other. From the little 
hollow, which is formed by the union of the leaf with 
the stalk, come out flowers of a lilac colour, grouped 
together, but growing on separate footstalks. In the 
Alps, sheep, before shearing, are washed with soap- 
suds made from this plant, by boiling both the plant 
and its root for some time in water. If ashes are 
added, it will clean linen. Even without boiling, if 
the plant is steeped in water for several days, it im- 
parts its soapy properties. If you take twenty horse- 
chestnuts, the fruit oiJBsculua hippocastanum, and rasp 
them in five or six gallons of water, then add a very 
little common soap, it is particularly useful in clean- 
ing an3rthing of the hempen kind. 

The juice of the leaves of the Agav^ is a well-known 
substitute for soap in the West Indies. The juice is 
pressed out by passing the leaves between rollers ; it 
is then exposed to the rays of the sun, in wide shallow 
vessels, till it becomes thick, and when mixed with 
ley- ashes, is made up into balls. 

It is better than common soap, — for it forms suds 
or lather, when mixed with sea-water. 



MECHANICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Before the invention of figures and the rules of 
arithmetic, the addition, subtraction> and multiplica- 
tion of quantities, were performed by various mecha- 
nical and other contrivances. 

In ancient Greece, the rudiments of calculation 
were taught by the assistance of what was named an 
Abacus \ a flat board, surrounded by a rim, and 
forming a kind of shallow box, marked or divided 
by lines, and a number of pebbles, counters, or 
pieces of coin, which, by being placed in different 
situations, were considered as representing different 
numbers. This board was also, at times, strewed 
with sand, for the purpose of being employed in 
tracing on it various geometrical figures, in the same 
manner as the sand-boards are used in our national 
schools in teaching writing. 

Among the Romans we find the same instrument 
in use, but much improved in appearance. The two 
engravings represent the Abacus of the Romans, of 
two different forms. The first is a board with two 
rows of metal wires or hooks, on which pierced 
counters, or beads were placed, so as to represent 
different amounts or sums of fiigures. The second 
board is carved with two series of grooves, and the 
counters used seem to be someUiing lUie boys' 
marbles. To the Roman school-boy a bag of 
marbles was of as much service in the school-room 
as in the play-ground. If a bead was placed on the 
second long bar, counting from the right, it im- 
plied 1; if on the third, 10; on the fourth, 100; and 
so on to 1,000, 10,000, 100,000, or 1,000,000. If 
the beads were placed on the upper shojpt bars, the 
value was five times as much as on the correspondmg 
long bars ; the first long and the first short bar on 
the right, related to weight, and one bead on the long 
wice meant one ounce, while one on the short wire 
above had six times the value, and meant six ounces. 
A bead on either of the very short bars to the right 
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expressed a part of an ounce ) on the first, half an 
onnce ; on the second, a quarter ; and on the third, 
a third part of an ounce. On the other Abacus* the 
value of the counters is the same, the round balls^ 
already noticed^ being used instead of beads. 
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In former times, the English Court of Exchequer 
had a contrivance, which in its arrangement much re- 
sembled the Abacus ; it was called a Saccarium, and 
was in the form ot a table, about ten feet long and 
five feet wide, surrounded by a ledge, about four 
inches high. It was covered every year after Easter 
with freoh black cloth, and was divided into com- 
partments, about twelve inches square, by white 
lines, so as to have a chequered appearance, and from 
this circumstance arose the name of the Court of 
Exchequer. The table in the Court of Exchequer is 
to the present day covered with a chequered cloth. 
Round this table the judges and other officers were 
seated, the teller in the centre of one of its sides. 
Small coins appear to have been used instead of 
counters, which acquired different values according 
to the row of squares in which they were placed. 
On the lowest, each coin represented a penny ; on 
the second, a shilling ; on the third, a pound, and 
every succeeding place, (counting upwards,) im- 
parted a value ten times higher than that below. 
This mode of calculating has been abolished in the 
Exchequer long since, but it is only of late years, 
that the mode of registering by tallies has. been 
abolished in this court. These clumsy contrivances 
consisted of sticks of hazel or willow, squared at 
each end. The sum of money was marked on the side 
with notches by the cutter of tallies, and inscribed on 
both sides by the writer of tallies ; the value of the 
notches was in proportion to their size, it was then 
cleft through the middle with a knife and mallet. 

On the payment of a debt due to the king in the 
Exchequer Court, the tally which recorded this debt 
was delivered to the party paying it, and was then 
carried to another office, where a receipt on parch- 
ment was substituted for it. When, a few years ago, 
this antiquated practice was abolished, there remained 
in the offices of the Exchequer, a vast accumulation 
of these rude instruments of Arithmetic, which it was 
desirable to have destroyed. They were removed to 
some apartments in the House of Lords, and fires 
were made for the purpose of burning them 3 these 
fires are supposed to have extended to the building, 



and to this measure is attributed the total destruction 
of both Houses of the British Parliament, in the month 
of October, in the year 1834. 

Among the contrivances of modern times, that 
which most resembles the Abacus is the Chinese 
Swan-pan. Like the Abacus it is a small board, sur- 
rounded by a ledge, and divided unequally into two 
compartments by a slip of wood. Across its narrowest 
diameter, ten slender slips of bamboo are placed, on 
which are strung a number of bone balls 5 two on 
each piece of bamboo in the upper compartment, 
and five in the lower. Its use is much the same as 




that of the Abacus, but it is more comprehensive in 
its powers. It is in common use in China, and 
the Chinese are so dexterous in its management, 
that they can cast up long accounts by means of 
their Swan -pan as rapidly, and with as much accu- 
racy as most of our merchants* clerks by their more 
improved system of arithmetic. 

The next figure illustrates the palpable arithmetic, 
or arithmetic of the touch, which is extensively used 
by the natives of the East Indies and China, in their 
commercial transactions, not only among themselves, 
but also in their dealings with British and other mer- 
chants. Extensive bargains are struck without a 
single word passing between the parties, who, seated 
upon the ground, with their 
hands covered by a shawl, 
or by their robes, agree 
Upon prices which arc in- 
dicated by pressing the joints 
of their fingers. 

Each joint of every finger 
has a separate value attached 
to it. The third joint of the 
little finger, being pressed 
outside, means 1; the second 
joint 2, the first joint 3 j 
the first joint pressed in the 
front 4, the second 5, the 
third 6: the third joint 
pressed on the inside, 7, 
the second 8, the first 9. 
On the next finger, begin- 
ning at the outside of the 
third joint, we have 10, the 
second joint 20, and so on up one side of the 
finger, down the centre, and up the other side. 
30, 40, &c. to 90 i the joints of the middle finger 
pressed In the same order, mean 100, 200, &c. ; 
the index finger 1000, 2000, &c.) and the thumb 
10,000; 20,000, on to 90,000. 

The above figure of a hand is copied from a Chinese 
work on Arithmetic, and is the more curious, as show- 
ing, in the rude art of that singular people, their 
love of unnaturally-long nails on the fingers^ among 
them a sign of honourable distinction. 
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THE GREEK ISLANDS. 
Cos, OR Stanco. 



No. III. 



The island of Cos is one of the most interesting and 
valuable in the Grecian Archipelago. Like Patmos, 
it is classed among the Sporades j and its northern- 
most point is scarcely four ihiles from the coast of 
Asia Minor. It lies at the mouth of the great inlet 
in that continent, which in ancient times was called 
the Ceramic Gulf, and which now bears the appella- 
tion of the Gulf of Boudroon. Its length is about 
five-and-twenty miles, and its breadth about ^ve. 

The modem town of Cos is described as presenting 
an exceedingly miserable appearance; at no time 
within the last fifty years has its condition been tole- 
rable ', and since tho period of the Greek revolution, 
it has exhibited « worse picture still. In the year 
1815, thent wen about 29Q0 houses in the island, but 
of these tbe greater pstrt were in ruins, and some so 
tottering that it was impossible to walk near them 
without dread. The violent rains which occurred 
three ye^TB before had contributed very largely to 
bring about this destruction. There was an earth- 
quake at the same time, though of too slight a nature 
to cause much mischief. On other occasions it would 
seem that the town has suffered severely from earth- 
quakes ; at the close of the fifteenth century there 
occurred one which effected considerable damage. 
Yet it is not to the injuries of nature so much as to 
the government of the Turks, that we #re to ascribe 
the wretched state of the modem city. 

The poorness of the habitations in this fine fertile 
island contrasts strikingly with the solidity which we 
noticed in a former number as characteHcing the 
buildings of Patmos. As for the streets of the town, 
they have scarcely anything to distinguish Ihem from 
those of most Turkish towns ; they are narrow, Ul- 
paved, and dirty, and the wretchedness of their ap- 
pearance is not at all diminished by the almost fotal 
absence of glass from the windows of the bouses. 

Perhaps the most remarkable object in the city, 
and indeed in the island, is the market-place, and its 
celebrated plane-tree, represented in our engraving. 
This tree is supposed to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. Mr. Turner, who saw it in 1815, found 
its trunk, to be 33 feet 4 inches in circumference, 
and its branches to extend from the extremity of one 
side to that of the other, 37 paces. 

According to Dr. Clarke, this great tree once 
covered with its branches upwards of forty shops ; bnt 
an enormous branch, extending from the trunk almost 
to the sea, although propped oy ancient columns of 
granite, gave way. and fell, liiis loss considerably 
diminished the effect produced by the beauty and pro- 
digious size of the tree; but its brandies still ex- 
hibited a very remarkiible appearance,-— extending 
horizontally to a surprising distance, and supported 
at the same time by granite ,and marble pillars found 
upon the island. " Some notion,*' he says, " may be 
formed of the time those props have been so em- 
ployed, by the appearance of the bark ^ for this has 
actually incased the extremities of the columns, and 
so completely, that the branches and the pillars 
mutually support each other; it is probable if those 
branches were raised, some of them would lift Che 
pillars from the earth.'* 

One of the best ornaments of the town is the 
ancient castle, which stands at its western extremity; 
it is a fine large building, though as a fortress, of 
little importance, having but few guns, and those 
without carriages, and in bad order. " The arms of 
the Christians," says Van Egmont, " favour the con- 
jecture that it was built by the Genoese ; and some 



cannon are still mounted on the xtenparts; but we 
were not permitted to enter it. The castle has a 
moat, or rather a dry ditch, running round it on the 
east and south, — ^that is to say, — on the land-side; 
on the north, it looks towards the open sea, and on 
the west it has the ancient port, or, to speak more 
correctly, the remains of it. 

The form of this port is that of a circle, whose diame- 
ter is about the eighth of a mile. It is now, as for many 
years it has been, so completely choked up, that even 
the small Greek boats cannot enter it $ the enUttnce, 
indeed, which scarcely exceeds fifteen feet in breadth, 
is closed by reeds, for the convenience of fishing. 

It is a common tradition in the island, that the 
Venetians, before surrendering the city into the hands 
of the Turks, threw their riches into the harbour ; 
and in the year 1801, a Swedish engineer came with 
forty men, and offered to clear it at his own expense, 
on the simple condition of being allowed to keep what 
he found in it. The Turks rejected his proposition, 
for they, too, share the common belief that there is a 
vast treasure at the bottom of the harbour; and 
among the other marvellous items which their luxu- 
riant fancy has depicted, four large cannons, all of 
solid gold, are conspicuously noted. Yet not even 
the prospect of getting these can induce them to 
undertake a work of solid and certain utility, — though 
the dread of seeing so rich a prize in any hands but 
their own, is quite strong enough to hinder them from 
letting otliers attempt it. To compensate, however, 
in some degree, for the destruction of the ancient 
harbour, the Turks have enclosed a space about 300 
feet in breadth and ^0 in length, by means of a sort 
of mole, formed of *' scanty heaps of small stones;" 
into this, boats venture when the wind is not blowing 
firom the north. 

The island of Cos is greatly distinguished in ancient 
history as the birth-place of two of the most cele- 
brated men that the world can boast of, — ^men to 
whom the judgment of antiquity has awarded the 
highest rank in their respective professions, and whose 
names have almost passed into proverbial expressions 
for excellence in the pursuits which they cultivated. 
The one is Hippocrates, the father of medicine, the 
prince of physicians, and the founder of the art of 
healing, as he has been gratefully called; the other 
is Apelles, the prince of painters. The former flou- 
rished towards &e close of the fiifth century before 
the Christian era ; the latter lived afterwards, in the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

In the estimation of the anciente, this island was 
sacred to the god of physic, Asdepios, as the Greeks 
called him, or ifisculapius, to use the more common 
name by which he was known among the Romans. 
In the suburbs of the city of Cos there was a temple 
dedicated to this heathen divinity ; this is the Ascle- 
pieium, whose relics are so anxiously but so vainly 
sought after by modem travellers and antiquaries. In 
the language of jjfeR Greeks, it bore the appellation of 
Asclepieion ; annRrabo speaks of it as " exceedingly 
celebrated," and abounding in precious offerings. In 
the days of ite prosperity, it boasted the possession of 
two paintings, which were among the choicest pro- 
ductions of the pencil of Apelles ; the one was his 
'' Antigonns," and the other, his ''Venus Anadyo- 
mene," or Venus rising from the Sea. 

This temple of iEsculapius was also remarkable for 
the number and value of the votive offerings which it 
contained; perhaps, indeed, the two pictures of which 
we have spoken may be classed among them. It was 
a part of the religious system of the Greeks and 
Romans to present gifts of various kinds to the diffe- 
rent heathen divinities, whose aid or protection they 
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might wish to secure ; it' ivas also their custoqi to make 
offenngs of thanksgiving, as it were, on such occasions 
as a restoration to health after illness or hodily afiHic- 
tion, or an extraordinary escape from some threatened 
disaster. These oflferings were, of course, of an ap- 
propriate character 3 and were generally accompanied 
hy an inscription referring to the particular circum- 
stances of the case. Thus, mariners who had been 
saved from shipwreck used to hang up their clothes 
in the temple of Neptune, with a picture representing 
the details of their danger and deliverance; and the 
invalid who had recovered his health, would cause 
an image of his eyes, hands, feet, or even of his 
whole body, to be fashioned in marble, earthenware, 
or other materials, and present it to the deity whose 
aid he might suppose to have effected his cure. These 
offierings were sometimes fixed in cavities of rocks 
adjoining the precincts of the temple, sometimes ap- 
pended to the walls and columns of the sacred edi- 
fices themselves, and sometimes fastened by wax to 
the bodies of the statues, especiaUy to the knees. In 
many parts of Greece there are still to be seen the 
rocky cavities which were used for this purpose, and 
in some instances the offerings themselves have been 
discovered 5 in the island of ' Santorin, for instance, 
there was found a votive figure^ representing a man 
in a dropsical state. Occasionally the medicine 
which had been the instrument of cure was placed 
in the temples; as in the case which has been handed 
down to us of the goldsmith, who on his death-bed 
bequeathed an ointment to be deposited in a temple 
for the use of those who might be unable to see the 
physicians. This custom, so prevalent among the 
ancients, has frequently obtained in modem coun- 
tries; it is partially practised, indeed, at the present 
day, by the followers of the Roman Catholic and 
Greek religions. Dr. Clarke tells us, too, that in the 
churches of Denmark and Norway, there are votive 
pictures of escapes from banditti and recoveries from 
illness, accompanied by inscriptions which record the 
details of each case. 

As iEsculapius was peculiarly the patron of Cos, 
and the temple there erected to him was a very 
famous one, we may easily understand how it became 
possessed of so many votive offerings. Invalids were 
allowed to sleep in the porticoes and in the interior 
of the sacred edifice, as was, indeed, the case in other 
places; and there, according to the superstitious 
belief of the times, it was supposed that they received, 
by way of dreams, the necessary advice concerning 
the remedies to be used, for procuring the restoration 
of health. The inscriptions with which they accom- 
panied their offerings on the recovery, always set 
forth the nature of ^e remedy which had effected it. 
It was from a mass of such cases collected in the 
temple at Cos, that Hippocrates is said to have 
framed a regular aet of canons for the art of medicine, 
and thus to have '* reduced the practice of physic to 
a system;" Pliny says that he is reported to have 
copied them, and the temple being afterwards burnt 
down, to have instituted the branch of medical sci- 
ence called " clinical/' 

No certain traces of the Asdepieium have been 
discovered by modem travellers; nor has its site 
been fixed by them with anything like precision. 
Dr. Clarke conjectures that the mosque which stands 
near the modem market-place may occupy it« original 
position. There was* formerly a grove consecrated to 
i£sculiq>iu8 near the ancient temple ; and almost all 
the trees were cut down for ship-timber by a Roman 
senator, who had been one of the assassins of Julius 
Caesar. The doctor hazards the suggestion that the 
marrelloua plaiie-tn» of which we have akeady 



spoken, " if it be not a venerable remnant of this 
grove, may, as a spontaneous produce resulting from 
it, denote its actual situation;*' and the conjecture 
seems to be warranted by the number of ancient 
altars still remaining about the body of this tree. 

There is a curious record of Hippocrates still pre- 
served here, in the name of the fountain from which 
the town of Cos is supplied with water at the present 
day I it is situate at the distance of about three miles 
from the shore, and is called the Fountain of Hippo- 
crates. The visiter is shown a cave, and an arched 
passage leading to a lofty vaulted chamber, with 
an aperture at ihe top, admitting light and air from 
the surface of the mountain^ in which the excavation 
is formed. The water of the spring is warm, and of 
a chalybeate flavour ; it gushes violently from the 
spring into a small basin. It is conducted to the 
towti by a tort of aqueduct, or channel, covered with 
tile and stone; it flows with rapidity, and is cool and 
refreshing before it reaches its destination. 

The surface of this land is of a diversified cha- 
racteri presenting an agreeable intermixture of the 
most delightful plains with gentle hills, occasionally 
swelling into mountainous elevations, more especially 
towards the eastern side. The fertility of the soil 
has always been remarkable ; the Greek geographer, 
Strabo, speaks of it as *' very fruitful," in the age 
of Augustus ; and the Venetian writers of the seven- 
teenth century, picture it as " abounding in all 
things necessary to the human state." There are now 
extensive orange and lemon plantations close to the 
town of Cos ; and the very large export of the fruits 
which they yield, to all parts of the Archipelago, is one 
of the chief branches of the trade which the island sClll 
enjoys. Dr. Clarke purchased lemons at the rate of 
three shillings for a thousand, " notwithstanding the 
very great demand then made for them to supply the 
BritisL fleet:'* oranges, he says, were not so cheap, 
being less abundant. A later traveller gives the 
same price for both, but fixes it higher. Figs are 
also produced, though only in a quantity sufficient 
for the consumption of the island; they are sold 
according to the plenty, at the rate of from five to 
fourteen pounds for a penny. Dr. Clarke saw pome- 
granates and melons in great abundance, and " of 
delicious flavour ;" and also '' fine rich grapes selling 
for less than a halfpenny the pound*" The chief con- 
sumption of these grapes is in the making of wine, — 
for which the island has always been celebrated. 

It is melancholy to think, that blest as it is in 
such profusion with the gifts of Nature, this large 
and beautiful island should exhibit the dismal picture 
of misery which it offers at the present day. Mr. 
Turner characterizes it, as being in the most wretched 
condition of all the islands which he had seen in the 
Mediterranean^ with the single exception, perhaps, of 
Cyprus; and had we not the testimony of other 
travellers to the same effect, we should still possess 
ample evidence of the misery which afflicts it, in the 
steady progress of its depopulation for a consider- 
able time. The number of its inhabitants amounted 
formerly to 20,000 ; at the close of the Isfc^t century 
it was reduced to 10,000, and twenty years ago it 
just exceeded 8000, there being then about 5000 
Turks, 3000 Greeks, and 50 Jews. We have few 
means of estimating the population at the present 
day J it has been stated as low as 4000 souls. The 
causes of the decrease are to be found in the ravages 
of the plague, which has often carried off a third of the 
inhabitants, — in the consumption of the many wars 
which the Turks have waged within the last hundred 
years^— -and in the loss occasioned by emigration. 
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PERILOUS LEAF OF A BIllD-CATCnEll. 

It is chiefly on the most rugged shores of Scotland, 
or on the more rugged rocks of the several adjacent 
islands, or still further to the north, in the Shetlaind 
or Ferroe Islands, that this " dreadful trade" is 
carried on in the perfection of its horrors 5 though 
in some parts of Wales, (as. for instance, near the 
South Stack, in Anglesey,) and the Needle Rocks 
in the Isle of Wight, adventurous climbers will occa- 
sionaUy exhibit feats of perilous achievement, quite 
sufficient to satisfy most beholders. In some parts of 
the coast, immense mounds or fragments of rocks 
have been c^it ofif from the main land by terrible 
convulsions of nature, or the incessant wearing of 
waves through fissures and narrow channels for suc- 
cessive ages. On a few of these spots, sea-birds, for 
a time, rested securely, till some bold adventurers 
devised the means of invading their territories, 
crossing the space by means of cradles, suspended on 
ropes thrown across. 

But though here and there, accommodations like 
this, for facilitating the visits of the bird-catchers to 
their particular haunts, may be at hand, by far the 
greater number are taken by enterprising individuals, 
who have only their own steadiness of head, strength 
of muscle, and dauntless spirit, to ensure success. 
We will describe the means and proceedings of those 
«n St. Kilda, a small speck of an island, the most 
westward and distant, (save a still smaller needle- 
pointed uninhabited spot, called Rockall,) in the 
midst of the Atlantic Ocean, containing a few people, 
who, from infancy accustomed to precipices, drop 
from crag to crag, as fearlessly as the birds them- 
selves. Their great dependence is upon ropes of two 

* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. II., p. 228 



sorts; pne made of hides, — the other of hair of 
cows* tails, all of the same thickness. The former 
are the most ancient, and still continue in the greatest 
esteem, as being stronger, and less liable to wear 
away, or be cut, by rubbing against the sharp edges 
of rocks. These ropes are of various lengths, from 
ninety to a hundred and twenty, and nearly two 
hundred feet in length, and about three inches in 
circumference. Those of hide are made of cows* and 
8heep*s hides mixed together. The hide of the sheep, 
after being cut into narrow slips, is plated over with 
a broader slip of cow's hide. Two of these are then 
twisted together -, so that the rope, when untwisted, 
is found to consist of two parts, and each of these 
contains a length of sheep-skin, covered with cows 
hide. For the best, they will ask about thirteen 
pence a fathom, at which price they sell them to each 
other. 

So valuable are these ropes, that one of them 
forms the marriage portion of a St. Kilda girl; and 
to this secluded people, to whom monied wealth is 
little known, an article on which, often life itself, and 
aU its comforts, more or less depends, is far beyond 
gold and jewels. 

The favourite resort for sea-fowl, particularly the 
oily Fulmars, is a tremendous precipice, about thir- 
teen hundred feet high, formed by the abrupt termi- 
nation of Conachan, the most elevated hill in the 
island, and supposed to be the loftiest precipitous face 
of rock in Britain. 

How fearful 

And dizzy 'tis, to cast one's eyes so low ! 
The Crows and Choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles ; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 
Metliinks he seems ho bigger than liis head : 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon toll anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy, 
Almost too small for sight : the munnuring sui^, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. I'U look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

Such is the beautiful description of Dover Cliff, 
by Shakspeare -, but what would he have said, could 
he have looked down from this precipice in St. 
Kilda, which is nearly three times higher, and so 
tremendous, that one who was accustomed to regard 
such sights with indlflference, dared not venture to 
the edge of it alone ? But, held by two of tlie 
islanders, he looked over into what might be termed 
a world of roUing mists and contending clouds. As 
these occasionally broke and dispersed, the ocean 
was disclosed beloW, but at so great a depth, that 
even the roaring of its surf, dashing with fury against 
the rocks, and rushing, with a noise like thunder, int4> 
the caverns it had formed, was unheard at this stu> 
pendous height. The brink was wet and shppery, — 
the rocks perpendicular from their summit to their 
base; and yet, upon this treacherous surface, the 
St. Kilda people approached, and sat upon the ex- 
tremest verge ; the youngest of them even creeping 
down a little way from the top, after eggs or birds, 
building in the higher range, which they take in great 
numbers, by means of a slender pole like a fishing- 
rod, at Uie end of which was fixed a noose of cow- 
hair, stiflfened at one end with the feather of a Solan 
Goose. 

But these pranks of the young are nothing when 
compared to the fearful feats of the older and more 
experienced practitioners. Several ropes of hide and 
hair are first tied together to increase the depth of 
his descent. One extremity of these ropes^ so con- 
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nected, is of hide^ and the end is fastened^ like a 
girdle^ round his waist. The other extremity is then 
let down the precipice^ to a considerable depths by 
the adventurer himself^ standing at the edge : when^ 
giving the middle of the rope to a single man, he 
descends, always holding by one "part of the rope, as 
he lets himsellF down by the other, and supported 
from falling only by the man above, who has jno part 
of the rope fastened to him, but holds it merely in 
his hands, and sometimes supports his comrade by 
one hand alone, looking at the same time over the 
precipice, without any stay for his feet, and convers- 
ing with the other, as he descends to a depth of 
nearly four hundred feet. A bird-catcher, on find- 
ing himself amongst the Fulmars* nests, took four, 
and with two in each hand, contrived, nevertheless, 
to hold the rope as he ascended ; and, striking his 
foot against the rock, threw himself out from the face 
of the precipice, and returning with a bound, would 
again fly out, capering and shouting, and playing all 
sorts of tricks. Frightful as such a display must be 
to those unaccustomed to it, accidents are extremely 
rare ; and the St. Kildians seem to think the possi- 
bility of a fatal termination to these exploits almost 
out of the question. 

It is, indeed, astonishing- to what a degree habit 
and practice, with steady nerves, may remove danger. 
From the island of the South Stack above mentioned, 
boys may be seen frequently scrambling by them- 
selves, or held on by an urchin or two of their own 
age, letting themselves down the picturesque precipice 
opposite the island, by a piece of rope so slender, and 
apparently rotten, that the wonder is why it does not 
snap at the first strain. Yet, without a particle of 
fear, heedless of consequences, they will swing them- 
selves io a ledge barely wide enough to admit the 
foot of a goat, and thence pick their way with or 
without the rope, to pillage the nest of a GuU, which, 
if aware of its own powers, might flap them headlong 
to the bottom. > 

Here too, as in St. Kilda, accidents are said to be 
of rare occurrence, though, of course, they do occa-| 
sionally happen 3 but escapes, sufficiently appalling 
to make the blood run cold to hear of, are common 
enough. 

The first we shall mention happened about two 
miles from the South Stack, on tiie rocky coast of 
Rhosc<^n. A lady, living near the spot, sent a boy! 
in searcbkof samphire^ with a trusty servant to hold^ 
the rope at the top. While the boy was dangling 
midway between sky and water, the servant, who was; 
unused to his situation, whether owing to a sudden^ 
dizziness from looking down on the boy*s motions, or 
misgivings as to his own powers of holding him up, 
felt a cold, sickly shivering, creep oyer him, accom- 
panied with a certainty that he was about to faint; 
the inevitable consequence of which, he had sense 
enough left to know, would be the certain .death of 
the boy, and, in all probability, of himself, as in the 
act of fainting, it was most likely he would fall for- 
ward, and follow the rope and boy down the precipice. 
In this dilemma, he uttered a loud despiEuring scream,' 
which was fortunately heard by a woman working in 
an adjoining field, who, running up, was just in time 
to catch the rope, as the fainting man fell senseless at 
her feet. . . ' 

We shall add two more, equally hazardous, and 
one fatal. Many bird-catchers |go on these expedi- 
tions without any companion to hold *the rope or 
assist them. It was on such ^ a solitary excursion; 
that a man, having fiftstened his rope to a stake on 
the top, let himse& down far below; and, in his 
ardour for collecting birds and egPf followed the 



course of a ledge, beneath a mass of overhanging 
rock : unfortunately, he had omitted to take the usutd 
precaution of tying the rope round his body, but held 
it carelessly in his hand ; when, in a luckless moment, 
as he was busily engaged in pillaging a nest, it slipped 
from his grasp, and, after swinging backwards and 
forwards three or four times, without coming within 
reach, at last became stationary over the ledge of the 
projecting rock, leaving the bird-catcher apparently 
without a chance of escape, — for to ascend the pre- 
cipice without a rope was impossible, and none were 
near to hear his cries, or afford him help. What was 
to be done ? . Death stared him in the face. After a 
few minutes* pause, he made up his mind. By a 
desperate leap he might regain the rope, but if he 
failed, and, at the distance at which it hung, the 
chances were against him, his fate was certain, amidst 
the pointed crags ready to receive him, over which 
the waves were dashing far, far, below. Collecting, 
therefore, all his strength, with outstretched arms, he 
sprang from the rock, and lived to tell the tale, — for 
the rope was caught ! 

The next occurred at St. Kilda; where, amongst 
other modes of catching the sea-fowl, that of setting 
gins or nooses is adopted. They are fixed in various 
places frequented by the birds. In one of these, set 
upon a ledge a hundred and twenty feet above the 
sea, a bird-catcher entangled his foot, and not being 
at the moment aware of it, was, on moving onwards, 
tripped up, allid precipitated over the rock, where he 
hung suspended. He, too, as in the preceding case, 
had no companion; and, to add to his misfortune, 
darkness was at hand, leaving little prospect of his 
being discovered before morning. In vain he exerted 
himself to bend upwards/ so as to reach the noose or 
grapple the rock. After a few fruitless efforts, his 
strength was exhausted, and in tliis dreadful situation, 
expecting, moreover, that the noose might give way 
every instant, did he pass a long night. At early 
dawn, by good fortune, his shouts were heard by a 
neighbour, who rescued him from his perilous sus 
pension. 

The last we shall relate, terminated in a more awful 
manner. - A father and two sons were out together, 
and, having firmly attached their rope at the summit 
of a precipice, descended, on their usual occupation. 
Having collected as . many birds and eggs as they 
could carry, they were all three ascending by the rope, 
— ^the eldest of the sons first, — his brother, a fathom 
or. two. below him.; and the father following last. 
They had made considerable progress, when the elder 
son loo;king up w^ds, perceived the strands of the rope 
grinding against a sharp edge of rock, and gradually 
giving way. He immediately reported the alarming 
fact " Will it hold together till we can gain the sum- 
mit?" asked the^ father. " It will not hold another 
minute,** was the reply : ''our triple weight is loosening 
it rapidly !'* ." Will it hold one?". said the father. " It 
is as much as it can do,** replied the son, " even that is 
but doubtful.'* " There is then a chance, at least, of 
one of us being saved ^ draw your knife, and cut away 
below !'* was the cool and intrepid order of the 
parent ; — " Exert yourself,— you may yet escape, and 
live to comfort your mother !*' There was no time 
for discussion or further hesitation. The son looked 
up once more, but the edge of rock was cutting its 
way, and the rope had nearly severed. The knife was 
drawn, — ^the rope was divided, — and his father and 
brother were launched into eternity ! 

[Abrideed from Stanley's Familiar Hiitory of Birds.] , 

Thb more one speaks of himself, the less he likes to hear 
another talked of. — ^Lavatbr. 
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EAST INDIA STATIONS. No, IX. 

DUM DiTH. . 

DtJM DvM the cantonment selected for the head- 
quarters of the Bengal artillery, is not so favoured a spot 
in point of natural scenery^ as Barrackpore. The lines 
occupy an extensive plain, unmarked by any feature 
worthy of peculiar notice, the little beauty it possesses 
being wholly the work of art. Handsome houses are 
scattered irregularly, with pleasure-grounds around 
them, which are generally planted with care and taste. 
The mess-room and its accompaniments form a very 
superb building, affording suites of apartments upon 
a far more magnificent scale than those belonging to 
an European barrack. The splendour of Woolwich 
fades before the grandeur of Dum Dum. 

Dum Dum possesses a good station-library^ which 
is amply furnished with new publications as they 
come out from England. There are few places in 
India where young ofRcers have the advantage of so 
many opportunities of improving their minds, and of 
fitting themselves for their profession 5 its vicinity to 
Calcutta enables them to procure books and instruc- 
tion upon scientific subjects^ difficult of attainment in 
more remote cantonments. 

The scenery about Dum Dum possesses little at- 
traction. There are, however, some mansions in the 
neighbourhood, belonging to natives^ which are ob- 
jects of great interest and curiosity to Europeans. 
One of these, inhabited by a rajah, is^ distinguished 
for its menagerie, the only one of the kind now exist- 
ing in Bengal, that at Barrackpore Park having been 
dismantled*. The collection has been greatly en- 
riched by donations of animals which formerly inha- 
bited the cages in the Park. The specimens of the 
wild tribes of Bengal exhibited in this zoological 
garden are superb. 

A garden-house, about four miles from Dum Dum, 
on the road to Calcutta, the occasional residence of 
Dwarknauth Tagore, a rich and highly -intelligent 
native gentleman, possesses many attractions to 
Europeans, who gladly avail themselves of the hospi- 
talities of the courteous owner. Dwarknauth Tagore 
converses fluently in English with his guests, whom 
he receives entirely after the European fashion, per- 
mitting, though himself a Hindoo, fowls and 
butchers' -meat, with the exception of beef, to appear 
at his table, at which he occupies a seat, taking wine^ 
indeed, with the company, but abstaining from the 
more solid food which is placed before him. The 
house is a beautiful and commodious structure, fur- 
nished in the best taste, and strictly in accordance 
with our ideas of Asiatic luxury, though difFering 
widely from the real state of things in native houses ; 
sofas, stools, and ottomans abound, — some of the 
rooms are hung with fine engravings, and others are 
decorated with the best specimens of original paint- 
ings which Calcutta can afford ; several excellent 
portraits from the pencil of Mr. George Beechey, and 
some choice productions from other European artists 
who have bent their steps to India. The tables are 
covered with books of prints, and portfolios of the 
most splendid descriptions ; in short, it is a most de- 
lightful retreat, the gardens and grounds being laid 
out in a style correspondent with the interior. 

In one respect, at the period of Bishop Heber's 
short sojourn in India, Dum Dum had the advantage, 
and that an advantage of no ordinary character, over 
Barrackpore. It was provided with a Church. The 
good bishop thus describes his visit to the place to 
consecrate this building: — 

November 4. — I went to consecrate a new church at Dum 
Dum, having previously obtained the sanction of govem- 
* Sines Bitfaop U^ber^ account was wntten* 



ment for the performance of the eeremonyi both here and 
at St. James's in Calcutta, as also a written assurance from 
the governor in council, that the buildings should thence- 
forward be appropriated to the worship of God, after the 
forms and laws of the English church. This I thought a 
sufficient title, and it was certainly all that could be obtained 
in this country. Aocordingly I determined not to lose the 
opportunity of giving the sanction of a most impressive 
form of dedication to these two churches, as likely to do 
good to all who shared in the service. 

The road to Dum Dum is less interesting than that to 
Barrackpore ; like it, it is a military village. It consists 
of several long, low ranges of building, all on the ground- 
floor, ornamented with a verandah, the lodging of the 
troops, and some small, but elegant and convenient houses 
occupied bv the officers, adjoining an open space like the 
" Meidan,* or large plain, of Calcutta, which is appropriated 
to the practice of artillery. The commandant. General 
Hardwicke, with whom we spent the day, resides in a large 
house, built on an artiftciai mound, of considerable height 
above the neighbouring country, and surrounded by very 
pretty walks and shrubberies. The house has a venerable 
appearance, and its lower storv, as well as the mound on 
which it stands, is said to be of some antiquity, at least for 
Bengal, where so many powerful agents of destruction are 
always at work, that no ardiitecture can be durable; and 
though ruins and buildings of apparently remote date are 
extremely comnion, it woidd, perhaps, be difficult to find a 
single edifice 150 years old. This building is of brick, 
with small windows, and enormous buttresses. The upper 
story, which is of the style of architecture usual in Calcutta, 
was added by Lord Clive, who also laid out the gardens and 
made this his country house. 

We here met a large party, and afterwards proceeded to 
the church, which is a very pretty buildingt divided into 
aisles by two rows of Doric pillars, and cap&le of contain- 
ing a numerous congregation. It was now filled bv a large 
and very attentive assemblage, composed of the European 
regiments, the officers and their families, and some visiters 
from Calcutta. The consecration of the cemetery followed, 
wisely here, as in all British India, placed at some distance 
from the ehurch and village. D. I. E. 

[From the Adatic Journal, and Bishop Hibbb's JoumMl,'] 



The keeping of the waters within bounds, so that they 
cannot overflow the earth, is often mentioned in Scripture 
as an immediate effect of God*s overruling power and pro- 
vidence. We know that there are certain natural causes 
which produce these effects on the sea and the land. But 
this ought not to prevent us from regarding the all-power- 
ful hand of the Creator, who hath creat^, and who pre- 
serves His creatures in their proper and natural stations ; 
we ought to admire these surprising effects of the first 
cause, which is His almighty will. To diis point the 
langua^ of Seripture continually directs us, by attributing 
every thmg to God, by referring everything to Him, by 
considering Him as thB prime mover of all 3ie events, and 
even of the effects which we are accustomed to refer to 
nature or to chance; terms confused and ambiguous, of 
which religion knows nothing. 



If length of days be thy portion, make it not thy expecta- 
tion ; reckon not upon long life, but live always beyond thy 
account. He that so often surviveth his expectation, lives 
many lives, and will hardly complain of the shortness of 
his days. Time past is gone like a shadow: make times to 
oome present; conceive that near which maybe far off; 
approximate thy last times by present apprehensions of 
them ; live like a neighbour unto death, and think there is 
but little to come. And since there is something in us 
which must still live on, join both lives together; unite 
them in thy thoughts and actions, and live m one but Jor 
the other. He who thus ordereth the purposes of this life, 
will never be far from the next ; and is in some manner 
already in it, by a happy conformi^ and close apprehension 
of it. — Si& Tbomas Brown. 



The make of every kind of animal is different from that 
of every other kind, and yet there is not the least turn in 
the muscles, or twist in the fibi*es of any one, which does 
not render them more proper for that particular animal's w ay 
of life, than any other cast or texture of them would have 
beeur-— Adoisok. 
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BOTPT 

O EoTPT ! Eelio of the mighty past ! 

Wondrous in ruins, — land of prodigies ! 
What mystic charm hast thou around me oast, 

That bids the tear hedim my longing eyes ? 

When shall I view thine awe-inspiring land ? 

Walk *midst thy wreck of almost primal days, 
Bare the hot welcome of thy glowing sand. 

Muse as I view thee, — wonder as I gaze ? 

When shall I traverse thy majestic fanes. 
Plunge in the pyramid's etemal glooms, 

Trace on thy sculptured walls a thousand reigns. 
Sigh 'mid thy halls, and ponder o*er thy -tombs ? 

Methinks, — retreating from the crowd awhile. 
E'en now on Thebes*s regal site I tread, 

And near the banks of lotus-wreathed Nile, 
Hold converse with the " City of the Dead." 

Speed forth, speed forth, my mind, on fancy's wings. 

Wrest back a thousand years thrice told, from Ume ; 
View the proud city with her priests and Idngs, 

The seat of learning, luxury, and crime I 
See yon vast temple crush the burdened soil, 

Yon mausoleum, that the mountain rives, 
That palace raised by millions' abject toil. 

And basely purchased at a thousand lives. 

View the slight ob*lisk tapering to the skies, 
The splunx-formed vistas stretching o'er the plain ; 

The tufted palm-trees that majestic rise, 
The countless slaves of pleasure and of gain. 

But lo, 'tis gone ! Gone is the golden dream, 
The splendid vision like a whirlwind fled, 

Before me lies, the desert and the stream, — 
Around, the silent dwellings of the dead ! 

How is thy glory, Egypt, passed away ! 

Weep, clnld of ruin, o'er thy humbled name ! 
The wreck alone that marks thy deep decay. 

Now teUs the story of thy former fame ! 

M. H. 

Try. — Mr. Robert Raikes, whose benevolent desire to pro- 
mote the best interests of his poorer neighbours, first led 
to the formation of Sunday-Schools in their present or 
modern form, was almost discouraged, by the various 
obstacles he had to contend with, from attempting to give 
instruction to the miserably neglected children who filled 
the streets of Gloucester on the Lord's Day particularly ; 
but whilst meditating on the subject, the word " Try'* was 
so forcibly impressed on his mind, that he determined to 
begin and do something, however little it might be ; and, 
many years after, when his plan hod succeeded far beyond 
his highest hopes, he observed, that he never passed the 
spot where the word " Try'* came into his mind, without 
lifting up his hands and heart to heaven in gratitude to 
God, for Wing put the thought into his heart. 

How often do we sigh for opportunities of doing good, 
whilst we neglect the openings of Providence in little 
things, which would frequently lead to the accomplish- 
ment of most important usefulness ! Dr. Johnson used to 
say, *' He who waits to do a great deal of good at once 
will never do any." Good is done by deffrees. However 
small in proportion the benefit which follows individual 
attempts to do good, a great deal may thus be accomplished 
by perseverance, even in the midst of discouragements and 
disappointments. — Crabb. 

Censure, says an ingenious author, is the tax a man 
pays to the public for being eminent. It is a folly for an 
eminent man to think of escaping it, and a weakness to be 
affected with it. All the illustrious persons of antiquity, 
and, indeed, of every age in the world, have passed through 
this fiery persecution. There is no defence against re- 
proach but obscurity : it is a kind of concomitant to great- 
ness, as satires and invectives were an essential part of a 
Roman triumph. — Addison. 

Self-denial is an excellent guard of virtue, and it is 
safer and wiser to abate somewhat of our lawful enjoy- 
ments* than to gratify our desijres to the utmost extent of 
what is permitted, lest the bent of nature towftrds pleasure 
hurry us further. — ^Townsoh. 



THE YOUNG CHEMIST. II. 
It has been stated in the first paper of this series, that 
water will evaporate more or less whenever it is ex- 
posed to the air. But what becomes of the vapour ? 
We see it for a very short time, as, for instance, when 
it first escapes out of the spout of a tea-kettle; but 
we see it no more. Why not ? Because it is quickly 
diflfused in the atmosphere so widely as to become 
invisible. 

To show that steam or vapour is real water, let vm 
place an empty decanter over the spout of a boiling 
kettle, and as the steam issues, let it ascend into the 
decanter. Observe, now, the decanter is perfectly 
empty, and dry both inside and outside. I will hold 
it over the spout of the kettle but a very few mo- 
ments ; you see the steam goes into it. There, see 
how the water has collected in drops on the inside 
of the decanter, near the top 5 and, see ! the drops are 
running down on the inside. * Now, how came this 
water there ? Could it get there in any other way 
than as steam ? 

Again, water not only becomes changed by heat 
into steam, but when received into the atmosphere, 
if that is not very cold, it becomes invisible. You 
have already observed, that although you see the 
current of steam which issues from the, kettle when 
it first comes out, yet it soon disappears; you must 
not suppose that it falls down, and settles on the 
ground in the form of water, as it did on the sides 
of the decanter. To be sure, something of this nature 
happens when we have rain and dew ; but we have 
not either of these except for a small part of the time, 
whereas, evaporation is going on, some way or other, 
every moment. About dew and rain, I mean to tell 
you more, hereafter. 

I said evaporation was going on every moment; 
and so it is. Did you ever sec the time when your 
hands, if moistened with water, would not soon dry > 
But if a thing dries, it is generally because the water 
which moistened it turns into vapour. The atmo- 
sphere which surrounds us, always has more or less 
water in it; still it never, or hardly ever, has so 
much that it will not receive more ; and the earth 
is hardly ever so dry, but that it will give out water 
by evaporation, though not so much as is given out 
by the oceans and rivers. 

Bishop Watson made a curious experiment. He 
took a large drinking-glass, and inverted it on the 
ground for a short time, and by collecting the vapour 
which settled on the inside of the glass, he found 
that an acre of ground dispersed into the air, in the 
space of twelve hours of a warm Summer's day, 
above 1600 gallons of water. This, as you may 
easily find by reckoning, is more than twenty-five 
hogsheads. The quantity of water which, at this 
rate, would ascend from a square mile in the same 
time, is 16,000 hogsheads. Think, then, what an 
immense quantity of water must be constantly 
evaporating from the surface of the various oceans 
and seas, bays, lakes, and rivers, which the earth 
contains. 

When I was young, I used to wonder how the 
sea could hold so much water, without becoming 
more than full. I had heard of the mighty Amazon, 
the La Plata, and the Mississippi, and I knew that 
mighty as these rivers were, the waters which they 
emptied into the great deep formed but a small part 
of what it received. I had not then thought much 
about evaporation. But when we think of that, and 
make a few such estimates as I have been mstking 
above, and as every school-boy can make for himself, 
we need no longer wonder. 

But what becomes of these ascending oceans ^ I 
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say Oceans; for I can think of no better name by 
which to call such a mighty mass of vapour. Where 
does so much water go to? It must be emptied 
somewhere, or else the air, too, would get quite full. 
The truth is, the air does get full; and then by some 
law of the great Creator, it empties itself in the form 
of rain. We know that water does constantly eva- 
porate that vapour makes clouds, and that snow, 
and rain, and hail, descend from clouds to the earth. 
Perhaps this will be sufficient to say on this point for 
the present. 

THE REPOSE, OR SLEEP OF PLANTS. 

The alternate state of activity and rest, which ap- 
pears, to be necessary to maintain the body in health, 
and the mind in vigour, is not confined merely to 
sentient beings, but pervades the whole economy of 
nature, whether animate or inanimate. The term 
sleep (a state of rest), as applied to the vegetable 
kingdom, is used to express a peculiar state of many 
plants during the night, evinced by a change 
in the position, generdly a drooping or folding 
together of their leaves or leaflets. The instances 
of this "state of rest are constantly before our eyes. 
The Lupin drops listlessly the slender fingers of its 
leaves at dusk, as if to repose from its daily labour. 

Fig. I. , FIf.S. 




The Four-o*Clock (Convolvulus minor,) closes its blue 
eyelid betimes in the evening, and opens it again as 
soon as the sun is well above the horizon. In some 
plants the leaves approach the stem, as in fig. 3, 4. 

Fig. 8. Fig. 4. 





The famous" Linnsus, speaking of this condition 
of plants, traces the analogous properties possessed 
by the subjects which compose the animal kindom, 
when under the influence of sleep or inactivity. The 
monkey rests on its side, the camel with its head 
between the fore-legs, and many birds cover their 
heads with the wing ; so, he remarks, the leaves of 
plants assume different positions during the night. 
The object, in general, appears to be the protection 
of some more delicate part of their structure, from 
the effects of the night-air, (see figs. 5 and 6.) Some 
bend downwards over their blossom^ the tamarind 
closes its leaves over the fruit, the acacia does the 
same, while the intention in other plants is the guard- 
ing the under-side of their leaves from injury. It is 
not to be supposed, that anything approaching to 
the exhaustion of muscular power, is the cause of 
these phenomena ; the effect is most probably to be 
attributed to cold air and the absence of light, 
retarding the curculation of the sap. To these 



different positions of the leaves Linnaeus has applied 
a variety of names, which would be uninteresting to 
the general reader. 

Fig. ft. Fig.e. 




The most singular instance of this state of plants, 
and that which first attracted the notice of the great 
Swedish naturalist, occurred in a species of water- 
lily, Lotus omithopodioides. The plant, being rare, 
was much prized by its owner, and two blossoms 
appearing on it, the gardener was particularly cau- 
tioned to take care that no accident occurred, until 
more notice could be taken of it. Business pre- 
vented its being thought of until the evening, but 
when it was produced, no blossom was visible. The 
next day the flowers were again seen, but in the 
evening were not to be found ; the third day the same 
thing again occurred, but after a very minute search 
each blossom was found hidden under three leaves, 
as if covered with a pent-house, protected from* the 
air, and quite concealed from the most prying eye. 
" From tiiis," says Linnseus, ". we may see that the 
structure of leaves is not fortuitous, but destined by an 
omniscient Creator, to answer some particular end." 



Thk productions of the vegetable kingdom are among the 
first objects that forciblv attract the attention of young 
children, becoming to them the source of gratifications 
which are among the purest of which our nature is capable, 
and of which even the indistinct recollection imparts often 
a fleeting pleasure to the most cheerless moments of after- 
life. 

Who does not look back with feelings, which he would in 
vain attempt to describe, to the deligbtfhl rambles which 
his native fields and meadows afforded to his earliest years ? 
Who does not remember, or at least fancy that he remembers, 
the eager activity with which he was used to strip nature's 
carpet of its embroiderv, nor ceased to cull the scattered 
blossoms till his infant hands were incapable of retaining 
the accumulated heap? Who, on even seeing the first 
violet of returning spring, much more on inhaling its 
sweetness, or in catcning the breeze that has passed over 
the blossom of the bean or of the woodbine, does not again 
enjoy the very delights of his early childhood ? 

It may be said that the pleasure of such recollections is 
for the most part of a moral and intellectual nature ; but 
the pleasure of the original enjoyment appears to be prin- 
cipally of a physical character, and is, no dout>t, inteaded 
to pix)duce at the moment a highly beneficial, though 
merely physical effect ; for while the eye of the child is 
attracted by the unexpected forms and colours of the plants 
and flowers prescntea to his view, and his mind is insti- 
gated to gratify the eager desire of possessing them, he 
necessarily subjects his limbs to that degree of exercise 
and fatigue which contributes to the general health of his 
body. Nor let such pleasures be undervalued in their con- 
sequence ; they give that moderate stimulus to the whole 
system, which even the early age of infancy requires ; and 
by shutting out the listlessness that would arise firom inac- 
tirity, they become eventually the source of moral and in- 
tellectual improvement. — Kidd. 
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STREET IN BOUEK. 



Normandy offers peculiar attractions to the lovers of ricU 
landscape and beautiful cathedrals ; and the hope of much 
enjoyment from these sources was the occasion of the 
little tour now described in the Saturday Magazine, The 
travellers were only two ; a few days were all that could 
be spared, and these were to be spent in visiting the 
Islands of Guernsey and Jersey, thence proceeding to the 
opposite coast of France, advancing by short journeys to 
Rouen, and returning to England by way of Havre-de- 
Grace. So rapid a movement, the whole of which occupied 
no more than sixteen days, could only entitle us to speak as 
partial observers ; and as we had never before crossed the 
Channel, manv of our marvels may appear common-place 
to the travelled reader. 

We must not say much about the Channel Islands ; but 
we have resolved to rob Normandy of one little paragraph, 
for the purpose of remarking, that we were delighted in 
Jersey with calm St. Aubin*s Bay, sea-girt Elizabeth's 
Castle, the picturesque cra^ which at low water is the 
landing-place at St Heliers, the sweet little harbour 
of Rozel, the venerable Mont Orgueil Castle, seques- 
tered Grdve de Lecque, bold Plemont Point, and rocky St. 
Brelade*B Bay. The little that we saw of Guernsey*, also, 
and the environs of its fine town, St. Peter's Port, made us 
Jong for a fuller acquaintance with that fertile island. But 
Normandy is our subject; and we must turn over the 
pages of our journal, till we come to our passage from St. 
Helier's to St. Malo, on Monday, the 10th of August, 1835. 

At half-past nine in the morning of that day, we em- 

* For an account of this island see Saturday Magaiine, Vol. 
IV.. p. 234. 
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barked on board the steamer, George Canning. The tide 
being against us, we were about six hours and a half in 
performing a distance of 28 miles. 

As we entered the harbour of St. Malo, several French 
fishing-boats passed us, in which we amused ourselves by 
watchmg the sailors chattering, grimacing, and munching 
onions. No sooner had we come to our anchorage than we 
were boarded by custom-house officers and policemen, each 
dressed in uniform. The town appeared to be well fortified 
by lofty and substantial walls, and as we approached the 
landing-place in a boat, we perceived that soldiers (who 
afterwards proved to be the 33rd regiment,) were quartered 
there. The scene which first presented itself, when we 
had passed through the gates, reminded us completely of 
the drawings of Prout, (for whom, by the way, we enter- 
tain the highest respect,) consisting of lofty houses, long 
windows, freouent colonnades, gay colours, strange cos 
tumes, signs nanging over the doors inscribed with letters 
of a pecmiar form, and rude and heavy vehicles for the 
transportation of passengers and goods, standing in the 
midst of the thoroughfare. Our Hotel de France was in 
the narrow Rue de Juifs, and a strange place it was ; a 
dismal prison-like house, very high, very dark, forming 
a small quadrangle, on one side of which, on the ground- 
floor, was the public room ; opposite to that the kitchen, 
and on one side a little parlour for mine host and hostess, 
where they watched and attended to the comere ; on the 
other (if we mistake not,) the pantrv and other offices. 

Soon after our arrival, we sat down to dinner at the 
table d*hdte in the dirty, low, and dismal apartment used 
for that purpose. After our repast we set out to extricate 
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oar baggage from the custom-house, and to procure our 
passports, Uie difficulties connected with both of which we 
shall pass over in silence, merely suggesting to future 
travellers that these . matters are far more important than 
dinner, and ought first to be attended to. Business being 
despatched, we took a walk round the walls of St. Malo, 
and here, while there was much to tfratify and interest the 
eye, continual offence was offered to another organ of 
sense, the nose; O the misery of having one's abode fixed 
in so pestiferous a place ! The evening ended with the en- 
joyment of some delicious coffee, a soft bed, and light sleep. 

Tuesday, August 11. 
At an early hour, we got into a Diligence of the smaller 
sort, fasting, for we were told that we should havie break- 
fast on the journey. It was about eleven o'clock when 
we reached Dol, the place appointed for our repast, 
where, in the corner of a small inn kitchen, parted off 
by a curtain, and having an earthen floor, we sat down to 
a dish of mutton, partly stewed and partly baked, with 
potatoes swimming in grease, a little wine, cider, and 
some common fruits. We were amused at the novelty of 
this entertainment, and being very hungry were glad 
to partake of it Breakfast ended, we proceeded on our 
journey. Hitherto the country had been remarkably un- 
interesting; but, soon after leaving Dol. we passed through 
a rich and verdant country, abounding in extensive and 
beautii\il prospects, to Pont-Orson ; then the road became 
dull for a considerable distance, till we drew near to 
Avranches, where there was much to attract and delight the 
eye. Among other objects of interest was the ancient 
castle of Mont St. Michel, now a state-prison, standing out 
in the sea, within seven miles of which we passed, with 
regret that we could not spare time to visit it. 

AvRAiicBfts was to be our resting-place for the night It 
standi on a commanding eminence, and its prospects are 
extremely beautifftl. Looking from Calvary, (the site of 
an ancient cathedral, destroyed at the revolution,) or from 
the Botanical Garden, the hill is almost precipitous beneath 
you, and then there stretches away a most lovely plain, 
mapped out in meadows, groN-es, and woods, and bounded by 
the sea, from which runs up an arm of considerable breadth, 
shooUng out its silvery branches in various directions. At 
about the distance of U miles appears Mont St Michel ; 
an^, in one part, the view is terminated by a misty line of 
coast Havmg feasted our eyes upon this splendid pro- 
spect, we proceeded to walk through the town itself, visited 
the market and returned bv the boulevards to our hotel. 
The house dignified bv this high-Munding name, would be 
accounted a very inferior intl at home ; and in this, as well 
as in far better hotels, many things ar^ wanted which an 
Englishman expects to find in his own country, in the most 
ordinary house of entertainment. Chairs and tables are 
the only furniture of the sitting-room, and a soft and 
probably dean bed, the only eomfbrt (a great one assu- 
redly,) of the bed-room. The Frenchman knows nothing 
of the luxury of a fine large basin of oold water and a 
rough towel, and, thereforo, the itareller finds nothing but 
a shallow dish, and a thin smooth napkin, provided to aid 
bis ablutions. 

The day had been intensely boC, and we, therefore, en- 
joyed the more a delicious breeie whidi sprung up towards 
sunset. At about eight we sat down to supper, which eon- 
sisted of .soup, stewed veal, a roasted fowl, vegetables, 
flummery, and fruit The hostess, a squat-figvmed per- 
sonage, with quick little black eyes, sat down to table with 
tis, and entered freely into conversation with her guesU, at 
the same time dispensing her viands with much politeness 
and attention. Amongst the company was a young peasant 
whose head-gear particularly entertained us. It would 
be vain to attempt to describe the various and dissimilar 
caps of the Norman peasantry in general, or of this in 
particular ; but some little idea of it may be formed, if we 
state that it was a tube of pasteboard, covered with muslin, 
not less than two feet in length, growing narrower towards 
the top, but not pointed, and bearing on each side a broad 
and deep wing or flap. Caps of a similar form appear to 
have been worn by people of distinction in our own country, 
in the fourteenth century. Hie femde peasants adhere to 
their ancient costume, and are remarkably neat in thmr 
Arsons. Many English families reside at Avranoh«K 

Wednesday, August 12. 
Wb left Avranches this mominff, soon after six o clock, 
foe OiuicviLLx. The oountry Dotween iheM tewat ve- 



minded us of many parts of England, beingverdiat, well 
wooded, and diversified by hill and dale. The churches 
are few, and hitherto we have noticed, and regretted, 
the total absence of coxmtry seats. Granville is a far 
inferior town to St Malo, but has much the advantage in 
point of situation, being built on the side of a hill, which 
juts out into the sea. The church is a very handsome 
structure, and at the time of our arrival w&s the scene of a 
spectacle altogether novel to us. High mass was about to 
be performed, for the repose of those who had fallen in 
Pans by the murderous plot of Fieschi. We saw the mili- 
tary procession approach, and to our surprise observed the 
soldiers march into the church under arms, and take their 
places without uncovering their heads. Immediately the 
service commenced, the voices of chanting priests were 
heard, and the fumes of firagrant incense arose. The 
solemnity of the occasion was increased by the funeral of 
a soldier, who was about to be buried with mUitary honours. 
We looked along the ranks to observe the demeanour of 
the soldiers ; but we could discover no marks of interest 
or even attention to the service, and many were conversing 
and laughinff with their comrades. We quitted the church 
with mingled feelines of pity for that whole assemblage, 
and of thankfulness for the light of the Reformation under 
which we had been privileged to live. 

We next walked through the town to the picturesque 
bathing-place, situated in an amphitheatre of roeks; Here 
we found not less than a hundred people^ dispersed along 
the sands in little groups^ and adding to the effect of the 
scene by their diversified costumes. Having spent two 
hours at Granville, during which we had ample time to see 
everything worthy of notice, we proceeded to Coutancs. 
This town also rests on the top and side of a hill, and its 
beautiful cathedral is seen from a distance towering over 
the whole. 

We had started fhim Avranches at six la the morning, 
for travellers who have but little time must be early, and 
we reached our proposed destination at fbur in the after- 
noon. The hour of dinner at the table d'hdte being five, a 
short space remained, after dressing ourselves, for a stroll to 
the cathedral ; but we were soon obliged to hurry back to 
the Hotel d'Angleterre, (poor England, how much is thy 
character misrepresented by this uncleanly house 1) whence, 
after dinner, we once more sallied forth to sur\'ey the beau- 
tifUl cathedmt A simple uniformity of style, the early 
pointed, prevails through the whole building ; and referring 
to Mr. Britton's work on the arehiteclure or Normandy, we 
find that it belongs to the eleventh oentuiy* It is said to 
be one of the most perfect specimens of its day, and we 
must have been dull mdeed not to have admirsd it, albeit, 
unhappily, unskilful in antiquarian lore. Bad pietures, and 
a eoating of yellow on the pillars and wails, offended our 
e^es extremely. Above the choir rises a tower, the inte- 
rior of which is open to the church, and forms what is com- 
monly called a lantern. We were invited by the sacristan 
to ascend and enjoy the prospects. Accordingly we 
mounted a flight of 250 steps to the top of the tower, whence 
our eyes were first arrested by the two atrikingly-elegant 
and graceful spires of the cathedral, which rise at the 
western entrance ; after which our guide pointed out the 
bishop's palace, with its garden cut out in formal parterres, 
the hospital, the college, the handsome church of 6t Peter, 
and the island of Jersey, distant perhaps 20 miles, and 
thinkine it would afford us pleasure^ assured us it was 
England. We oannot leave Coutance Gathediml wittiout 
remarking, that we were highly delighted with the western 
front the steeples and pinnacles of which excited our 
admiration. 

This town contains no other object of interest, hat in the 
vicinity are the remains of « Roman aqueduct, oalled Les 
Piliers, in much preservation, but to our regret we did not 
know of their exisience till we were fhr away. We ahun- 
ned the public supper-table, and having taken tome deli- 
cious coffee retired to our apartments. 

Thursday, Auoust 13. 
At eight o'clock this morning we left our vmeomfbrtable 
quarters at the Hotel d'Augietenre. Hie very mtraight 
roads are wearisome, but the country during our whole 
days journey has been generally pleasing; often rich 
and beautifuL Orchards abound in that part of Nor- 
mandy through which we have hitherto travelled, ^mi 
flax, and hemp are much cultivated. Our vehicles havi 
been a century behind those of England ; sometimas oix 
carriage has resembled a tilted cart on springs, oonveyirf 
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nine passengers on three benches; sometimes we have 
travelled in a rumbling double-bodied coach, containing 
nine insides, and six or seven on the roof; and we have 
been drawn by two horses, by three a-breast, by five, of 
which three were leaders, and by six, a single horse lead- 
ing, then three, then two. The drivers are negligent, and 
run great hazards by leaving their horses ; they urge them 
forward by loud vociferations, and the crack of the whip. 
It is but fikir to say, that ugly and grotesque as are the 
appearance and equipments of these public carriages, we 
found them comfortable to travel in. Our destination this 
day was Bayeux, on our way to which we reached 8t. Lo, 
the best town by ht that we have seen, containing wide 
and airy streets, handsome houses, and elegant public 
buildings. The church is a large structure, but we could 
only venture to step within the door for a moment. 

We were next to*travel in a ricketty three-bodied phaeton 
drawn by one horse, and driven by an old woman wno wore 
neither bonnet nor shawl. She entertained us much by 
her determination to keep before a diligence drawn by six 
horses, and by the attitudes and vehement language with 
which she menaced the driver if he attempted to pass us. 
At length her horse showed symptoms ofxatigue, and she 
endeavoured to retire from the contest creditably, by draw- 
ing up at a cottage-door, and getting out to converse with 
its inhabitants ; meanwhile, the diligence drove on, and we 
saw it no more. 

Arrived at Bayeux^ we found much reason to praise it. 
English people in travelling, think much of the aecommo* 
dations afforded at the inns, and here we had more comfort 
than we have hitherto found. Our rooms are spacious and 
airy, their ftimiture good ; and we have the luxury of rugs 
by our bed-sides. But we have still occasion to cast a sor- 
rowful look upon the washing-stand, where a shallow dish, 
and an ewer which can scarcely hold a quart of water, 
appear in deplorable contrast with our recollections of an 
English dressing-room. L'Hotel de Luxembourg, our 
present quarters, is a large and commodious house, equal 
in its accommodations to a second or third-rate inn in 
England; not so neat, but still not so untidy as to be 
seriously uncomfortable. At five o'clock, a handsome 
dinner was served in the public room, where ladies and 
gentlemen sat down together, according to universal custom. 
Our numbers amounted to about twenty. The common 
order in which the company partook of the repast was as 
follows: — 1. Soup, containing cabbage and bread. 2. Bread 
and butter. 3. Melon. 4. Fowl roast, or pigs' fitH 
fricasseed, or both. 5. Roast veal. 6. Haricots, (t. e., 
French beans taken out of the pods,) and carrots dressed 
after a peculiar fashion; these vegetables not being eaten 
with the meat. 7. Custards. 8. A variety of fruits. A 
very light and pleasant claret, called vin ordinaire, witli or 
without water, is the usual beverage, and there is no sitting 
after dinner. As the French breakfast may be jealous if 
we here speak only of dinner, we shall endeavour to keep 
on good terms with it, (for it agreed with us very well,) by 
observing, that yesterday at Granville, there appeared on 
the table, besides bread and butter, stewed fish, mutton- 
chops, prawns, and hot roast fowl, pears, apricots, and 
plums, cider and water. Wine, tea, or coffee, might be 
procured by extra payment. 

The town of Bayeux is pretty, abounds in good houses, 
and i% not quite so offensive to the olfactory nerves as 
Granville, Coutance, and memorable St. Malo. Before 
dinner we sallied forth to take a peep at the cathedral, for 
time was precious with us, and we were anxious to make 
the most of it. We looked up at the western front, pausing 
for a moment, passed through a door into the nave, and 
then hurried back, anticipating a great treat from this little 
taste, and regretting the necessity which compels travellers, 
as well as our other folks, to eat. We left the table as 
soon as we could without rudeness, and bent our steps 
towards the maiorie, where the famous tapestry is to be 
seen. An aged dame conducted us by a handsome staircase 
into a spacious room, where she unlocked a pannel in Hie 
wainscot, and drew out the precious roll, said to be the 
work of William the Conquerors queen, Matilda, and repre- 
senting the course of events which led to her Tictonous 
husband's possession of the throne of England*. 

We then returned to the cathedral, and notwithstanding 
the risk we may run of being despised by the antiquary, 
we shall venture to confess that it delighted us infinitely 

* A speounea of tbe Upostrf, followed by a sketch of its history 
and ceatSBii, and an socouot of ill preBent state, may be found in 
Vol. 11., p. 92, of the Saturday MagoMine. 



more than Coutance. Shall we attempt to explain how 
this happened? The antiquary enters the structure with 
certain principles of taste, notions of congruity, and know- 
ledge of the characteristic styles of particular »ras, and 
by the application of these he forms bis judgment, and is 
pleased or offended. The uninitiated, on the other hand, 
judges primarily by the general effect, and that which is 
grand, or rich, will engage his admiration, although the 
round arch and the pointed may be neighbours, and the 
ornament of one age or style may have crept in amongst 
the productions of another. And, in the second place, Sie 
unskilful observer may often derive more enjoyment than 
the learned, fVom tbe contemplation of some transept or 
chapel which is not in harmony with the rest of the building, 
because of his ignorance of the fact. Be this as it may, 
while we felt that we ou^ht to admire Coutance most, and 
were enlightened enough to believe that it would have 
been far more creditable to have been the architects of 
it than of Bayeux, our pleasurabla sensations in the latter 
were infinitely greater. The choir appeared to us magni- 
ficent, with clustered Gothic pillars and arches. Tlie nave 
is Saxon, and is' divided from the choir, (with pain be it 
recorded,) by a screen of Grecian columns. Here we lin- 
gered with pleasure till it was almost dark, musing on 
many things, and anticipating the time when tlie worship 
of images and pictures, and consecrated wafers, shall cease 
in this beautiful temple, and the gospel of the Redeemer 
shall oe preached in simplicity and truth. 

Bayeux Cathedral is of the date of the early part of the 
twelfth century. We left it with a longing lingering look, 
walked about the town for half an hour, and returned to 
coffee, and to bed. 

Feidav, August 14. 
From Bayeux we had an easy journey to Cxiif, starting 
at five in the morning, and reaching our destination soon 
after nine. As soon as we had taken possession of our 
apartments in the Hotel d'£spagne, (the house to which we 
had been recommended, but certainly inferior to the Hotel 
d'Angleterre,) we inquired for the British 0)n$ul, who 
most' obligingly provided us with a guide. We first went 
to the Hotel de Ville, where we were introduced to a good 
library, and to a picture-gallery in which were many 
pleasing paintings. We next visited the cathedral of St. 
Stephen (St. Etienne), which, although a choice specimen 
of Norman architecture, did not strike us with that massive 
grandeur which we imagine to belong to that style. In 
once again venturing on this delicate ground, we must re- 
mark that we have confessed ourselves unlearned in these 
matters, while we think ourselves at liberty to stato how 
we wens afiected by the several splendid temples through 
which we have walked* and to endeavour to trace out tro 
sources of our sensations. St. Etienne was built by 
William the Conqueror, and before the high altar is a stone, 
which professes to mark the spot where he was buried. 

Fuller, in his Church History, describes the death and 
burial of that monarch in the f<dlowing terms : — ** Septem- 
ber 9th, 1088. Now was the time come of King WilUam's 
death, ending his days in Normandy. But see the un- 
happiness of all human felicity, for his breath and bis 
servants forsook him both together; the latter leaving him 
as if his body should bury itself. How many hundreds 
held land of him in knight's service ? whereas now neither 
knight nor esquire to attend him. At last, with much ado, 
his corpse are brought in mean manner to be interred at 
Caen. As they were prepared for the earth, a private 
person forbids the burial, till satisfaction was made unto 
him, because the king had violently taken from him that 
ground on which that church was erects. Doth not 
Solomon say true ? A living dog is better than a dead lion, 
— ^when such a little cur durst snarl at the corpse of a 
king and a conqueror. At last, the monks of Cae^ made 
a composition, and the body was buried* And it was long 
before this king a 09rpse oould get peaceable possession of 
a grave, so since, by a firm ejection, he hath been ousted of 
the same; — when Freneh soldiers, a.d. 1562, (amongst 
whom some English were mingled,) under Chatilion, con- 
ducting the remnant of those whi<& escaped in the battle 
of Dreux, took the city of Caen in his way, (out of pre- 
tence, forsooth, to seek for some treasure supposed to be 
hid in his tomb,) most barbarously and cowardly brake up 
his coffin, and east his bones out of the same.** 

Cfoee to the cathedral stands the college, a school of 
some note, in which are many children of English parents* 
Time not allowing us to visit it, we proceeded to the hospital 
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provided for the Deaf and Dumb, and for Lunatics, called 
Le Bon Sauveur, through which we were conducted in a most 
obliging manner, by an intelligent and communicative 
young priest. We had unfortunately avrived when the 
children of the deaf and dumb school were at dinner, and 
on that account had some difficulty in gaining admission, 
but our guide begged us to wait a few minutes, telling us 
he should be able presently to bring one of the scholars 
before us. The young person with whom he returned 
to the apartment, seemed to be about sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, he had a fine quick Uack eye, and an 
animated countenance. A black board was suspended 
against the wall, and the priest having made a few rapid 
signs, which occupied, perhaps, a quarter of a minute, the 
young man wrote a question upon the board with chalk, 
'* What is the capital of England?'* and gave the answer 
below, ''London. Other questions were subjoined, as, 
" The river on which London is situated ?" "The number 
of kingdoms included in Great Britain and Ireland?** 
" The number of counties in England ?** ** The name of 
the pnnce who went from France to the throne of Eng- 
land?** These questions were correctly answered. It was 
then asked, " When did William the Conqueror die ?'* The 
young man wrote in reply, " I have never read.'* 

Our friend the priest next conducted us to the gar lens 
of the lunatic asylum, and through the spacious inst'tut^on 
itself, in which every attention appeared to be paid to the 
comfort and cleanliness of its unhappy inmates. After 
this we took our leave, and walked through many streets, 
crossed a market in which the country-people were assem- 
bled in front of a desecrated church, now used as a corn- 
market, and proceeded onwards to the church of St. Pierre, 
(St. Peter.) The chancel is rich in Gothic ornament, par- 
ticularly the roofs of some of the chapels behind the 
high altar; the whole, however, is lamentably disfigured 
by white and yellow wash, which has not only given a bad 
colour to the sculpture, but deprived it of its sharpness, 
and given it the appearance of plaster. The exterior of the 
church is extremely beautiful, particularly the eastern end, 
and the lancet- windowed tower surmounted by its graceflil 
spire. 

We next visited the hospital adjoining the Abbaye aux 
Dames, appropriated partly to the aged, and partly to sick 
and wounded soldiers. The rooms are very large, clean, 
and airy ; and the whole establishment is on a magnificent 
scale. Both here and at the Bon Sauveur, we found those 
active and benevolent creatures, the SoBurs de Cfaarit6, 
(sisters of charity,) an order whose whole lives are em- 
ployed in performing offices of kindness towards their 
suffering fellow-creatures, often at the expense of their own 
comfort and repose. The Abbaye aux Dames is described 
by Mr. Britton as " an indubitable and almost unaltered 
specimen of genuine Norman architecture.** 

This walk occupied many hours, the sun was hotter than 
we had felt it since our arrival in France, and the wav 
rugged, and distressing to the feet ; we therefore felt much 
fatigued when we reached our hotel. Caen is a large and 
very fine city. Besides the churches mentioned above, 
there are many others of great beauty ; and there is a con- 
siderable number of handsome public buildings, amongst 
which the courts of law may be specified. The principal 
streets are wide, the houses lai^e and lofty, and built of 
stone; and here, as in other French towns, a light and 
picturesque effect is produced by the striped shades, blue, 
red, and white, which extend over the shop windows to 
protect the goods from the sun. In the evening we strolled 
as far as the promenade, a shady walk, extending half 
round a spacious meadow, and open for the pubUc accom- 
modation. We also contrived to find our way again to St. 
Pierre, and the second view of that church increased our 
admiration. Certainly the tower and steeple are very 
beautiful, and the lone lancet windows of the former, witn 
their receding folds of many pillars, and the fine propor- 
tions of the whole, claimed our unqualified praises. 

Saturday, August 15. 
Early to bed and early to rise, has been our rule and 
practice. This morning we rose at four, and at a quarter 
after five were comfortably seated in the coup6 of a dili- 
gence of the largest size. This carriage presents a sin- 
gular appearance to an English eye. It is a long, 
cumbrous vehicle, of great capacity, having three distinct 
bodies for inside passengers, two being like our stage- 
coaches, only far more roomy, and the front body (coup6) 
resembling a chariot or post-chaise. We had an ample 



seat, stuffed back and sides, and space to extend our legs 
at full length. On the roof there was accommodation in 
the ih>nt lor four or five passengers, over whom a sort 
of cabriolet head is extended. The country around Caen 
is extremely uninteresting, and the roads wearisome for 
their straightness. We still could see no traces of resident 
gentry, nor even of wealthy farmers. Hitherto we have 
only met one equipage since we landed, it was a very 
handsome chariot, drawn by three noble horses abreast. 
Finding no objects to entertain us by the way, we closed 
our eyes, and attempted to shorten the journey by dozing a 
little; till at length the scenery around us improved. 
From the broad open fields, brown and bare, the harvest 
beine over, we descended into a low and marshy district, 
which soon brought us to the fbot of a long steep hill, the 
verdure and beauty of which charmed us greatly ; and the 
change of scenery had a cheering effect upon our spirits. 
We walked up the hill to ease the horses. From this spot 
to Lisieux we bad no reason to complain of the aspect of 
the country, and had evidently entered a district which 
was far better attended to than any that we had seen. 
Instead of mean houses, destitute of gardens, and pre- 
senting no tokens of being cared for, we had now before 
us neat cottages, and occasionally villas, with gardens, in 
which the proprietors evidently took a just pride, filled with 
flowers ana shrubs, fruits and vegetables. The buildings 
were constructed of a frame-work of timber, painted black, 
with the intervals filled up with lath and plaster, or brick, 
white-washed. Some houses were of brick, red, or parti- 
coloured, but generally evincing care on the part of tho 
inhabitant for tneir appearance, and often good taste. 

The town of Lisieux itself was to us the most attractive 
of any that we had seen. Its aspect is cheerful, and an 
air of comfort seemed to han^ upon it, and around it. It 
is placed on the side of a fertde and well-wooded hill ; its 
houses are of a less ambitious height than those of Caen, 
and (like those already described as scattered along the 
road by which we had approached it,) were built of lai^ 
black timbers, with intervening white plaster. Let it be 
noted that at Lisieux we were not poisoned by the odious 
smells which had offended us so much in other places. 
Here we breakfasted, and afterwards ran up to the cathe- 
dral, a beautiful monument of the architectural skill of 
the eleventh century. Such, at least, is the date which 
Mr. Britton assigns to it. This spacious and elegant 
cathedral was crowded by a large congregation, which had 
met to do honour to the anniversary of £he Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary, one of the greatest of the popish festivals. 
The Norman costumes had in our eyes a novel efiTcct. 
We afterwards otraerved, that the peasantry were keeping 
holiday in their best attire; and that in whatever of the 
village churches (many of them of .great beauty,) wo 
entered, the day was being religiously observed. 

Tlie hill by which we left Lisieux is pretty, and our 
road skirted with villas, and small country-seats. But 
soon our way became dull, the long straight avenues of 
apple-trees seemed almost interminable ; and often we fixed 
our eyes upon some object before us, which we did not 
reach for full twenty minutes. However, neat houses and 
pretty villages occasionally appeared to break the monotony, 
and we were glad to observe that the peasants had gar- 
nished their cottages, and cultivated their gardens, with 
considerable care and taste. The approach to Brioune, (a 
manufacturing town,) would have afforded a good subject 
for the pencil ; we descended into a rich valley, crossed a 
stream which turned many mills, and then wound our way 
out amongst the hills. And at the distance of about 
twenty miles from Rouen, (our destination this day,) we 
again found occasion to shut up the books which we occa- 
sionally read, and to look before and around us. Our 
position in the carriage was favourable for the enjoyment 
of scenery when^er it presented itself, the driver being 
far above our windows, and there being no object what- 
ever to intercept our view. Our road wound amongst 
wooded hills, and at the point where Rouen first appears 
in the distance, and the Seine, silveiy bright, is seen pur- 
suing its tortuous course for manymUes through the valley 
below, the prospect is striking and beautifttl in the extreme. 
To our eyes, accustomed to a less transparent atmosphere, 
Rouen appeared to be only a few miles distant; but we 
were an hour and a half in reaching it, from the top of 
this eminence, and, at the same time, were travelling at 
about the rate of eight miles an hour. 

Indeed, we had no right to complain either of slowness 
or discomfort in this day s journey. We had abundance o{ 
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room, and the springs of the carnage were so well con- 
trived that we were not jarred or otherwise incommoded hy 
the roughest parts of the road. On changing horses there 
was scarcely time to alight for a moment; and when we 
were in motion it was strange and entertaining enough to 
see the six animals, three abreast, galloping, as they 
sometimes did, with their long manes and tails Hying in 
the air, their grotesque collars, and heavy trappings, 
swinging from side to side, and each appearing perfectly 
independent of the rest, plunging along their way, and 
kicking up a dust to the sound of the cracking whip, and 
the sliouts of the voiturier, or coachman, who continually 
urged them forward by his vociferations. 

Rouen is a very large city, and we drove through it for 
a considerable distance before we reached our journey's 
end. We alighted in the court-yard of an inn situated 
in a dark and narrow street, a little before six o'clock; and 
having strenuously resisted all the attempts that were 
made to induce us to lodge there, placed our baggage in a 
wheelbarrow, and directed the porter to conduct us to the 
Hotel d'An^leterre, to which we had been recommended. 
We were obliged to ascend to the fifth floor for apartments, 
but we found no other reason than this for objecting to 
them; though small they were clean and comfortable. 
This house is altogeUier of a superior order to those which 
we have seen before, its situation is open and airy, being 
on the quay, and commanding a good view of the river, 
the handsome stone bridge, and bridge of boats, suburban 
meadows, hills, &c Before dinner we sallied forth, and 
walked up one of the principal streets, but even at that 
early hour the shops were being closed; however, we had 
enough to entertain us in those curious old houses* which 
our artists have so much delighted to draw, and suddenly 
to our no small joy we pounc^ upon the cathedral. But 
we could only stop for a moment and wonder, and surfeit 
ourselves with its richness, for we had promised to return 
immediately to dinner. That business being over, (surely 
meals are rather matters of necessity than pleasure to 
time-bound travellers!) we strolled forth upon the quay 
which was now literally crowded with well-dressed people, 
some lounging up and down the spacious promenade, and 
others sitting on chairs which mignt be hired for a small 
sum. A few of these were seen sipping coffee or liqueurs, 
supplied by the adjacent cafes, ana three or four might be 
observed who had been extravagant enough to engage two 

* For a further illustraUon of the architecture and internal arrange- 
ncnt of the city of Rouen, see Saturday Magazine, Vol. Vlll., 
p. 17, where we hare given a view of the Grosu Horloge, or Great 
Clock. 



chairs for their better repose. Altogether we were much 
entertained by this moving scene, and by the vivacity and 
cheerfulness of the people who had collected together to 
see and be seen. Having walked till we were weary, we 
took our coffee and went to bed. 

Sunday, August 16. 

We have been accustomed to regard the Sabbath as a 
day set apart by infinite wisdom for man*s preparation 
for the life to come. Consistently with this view, — a view 
strictly accordant, as we solemnly believe, with the letter 
and spirit of the word of God, — we certainly could not 
regard it as a season of worldly business or recreation ; 
yet it has never been associated in our minds with 
gloominess, it has rather been welcomed as a day of cheer- 
fulness and peace. Happiness may surely exist where 
neither boisterous mirth nor idle levity have place; and 
experience has taught multitudes of the most estimable of 
our fellow-creatures, that the ** sweet day of rest" is made 
joyful by its connexion with a better and happier world, 
which reflects some rays of its light upon the eye which 
often gazes upon it, and which promotes a cheering ac- 
quaintance with that gracious Being who is the author and 
giver of all good things. Thus regarding the Sabbatli, 
melancholy thoughts would not ordinarily result from a 

Participation in its holy employments, but might reasonably 
e expected to arise from the contemplation of its abuse 
and profanation. For such feelings abundant occasion 
was afforded by the first and only Sunday which we spent 
in France. It was an unsatisfactory day; our thoughts 
involuntarily glanced at futurity, and awakened apprehen- 
sions of the saddest description. Our chambers, as already 
intimated, overlooked the quay, and from our windows, 
whilst we were dressing, we perceived that many of the 
ordinary pursuits of the week-day were going forward; 
labourers were seen in their working-dresses, and just 
under our windows a cart was receiving its load of com- 
modities, which were piled together at the landing-place. 
We were surprised, for we fancied that the hours not given 
to religion were appropriated to amusement; we were 
grieved, for we remembered that the day was holy, and we 
hoped Uiat such encroachments of the world upon the hal- 
lowed day of rest might never be permitted in our own 
favoured country. 

Our plan for the day was to attend the Protestant ser- 
vice, and to employ so much as we thought fit to spend 
abroad in witnessing the Roman Catholic service, and 
visiting the beautiful temples which former ages had dedi- 
cated to God. The time for Protestant worship was eleven. 
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before wliich a little time was at our disposal, and we em- 
ployed it in visiting the oathedral. On our way, we were 
astonished and disgusted to uerceive, that the Lord's Day 
was made a day of merchandise. Nearly every shop was 
open; goods were placed outside, as usual, labelled with 
their prices ; the watch-maker, the umbrella-maker, tailor, 
and so on, were all to be seen at their several trades, and 
the stone-mason chipped his stones, and the bricklayer 
prosecuted his labour. In a large area, in front of the 
cathedral, we found a full market ; the nursery gardeners 
and fhiiterers were there with abundance of flowers and 
shrubs* peas and melons. A very very few shops wero 
shut; here and there a pretence of respect for the day 
appeared to be made by the closing of one or two shutters ; 
but if we had not otherwise known it, we should not have 
suspected, from anything that we saw, that we were walk- 
ing through Rouen on Sunday. 

We entered the cathedral at a moment when a proces- 
sion was gliding through its magnificent aisles, chanting 
the Latin service. The train of priests advanced up the 
centre of the nave, entered the choir by its western gate, 
and reached the high alur, where bowings, and gestures, 
'and muttering of prayers in an unknown tongue, kissing 
of books and crucifixes, ringing of bells, and waving of 
incense, filled us with sad thoughts. The congregation, 
seated on chairs outside the choir, around and behind the 
altar, and in the several adjacent chapels, (particularly that 
dedicated to the Virgin Ifary,) seemed not to be partici- 
pating in the services which the priests were performing, 
but rather engaged in private exercises ; in this opinion, 
however, we may have oeen mistaken. There was much 
appearanoe of devotion amongst them. 

After a time the chanting ceased, and the priests and 
congregation adjourned to the nave, where chairs were pro- 
vided for those who were willing and able to pay a small 
sum for the use of them. The Epistle and Gospel were 
there read in French from a pulpit, and a sermon was 
preached on the Gospel, which happened to be the parable 
of the publican and pharisee. We were not near enough 
to catch all that the preacher said, and in order to our 
attending the Protestant service, it was necessary for us to 
leave the cathedral soon after the commencement of the 
sermon ; but what we did hear and understand, was quite 
unexceptionable, being a faithful description of the two 
men who " went up into the temple to pray." 

This cathedral is described by Mr. Britton as having 
been built at different periods, commencing probably about 
the year 1200, and being completed in 1538. It is a mag- 
nificent structure, of great extent, and highly ornamented. 
The eastern windows are perfection, of the lancet form, 
and with purple and blue for their prevailing colours. A 
brilliant circular window, orange, yellow, green, and purple, 
in which the lighter colours are centriil, and the darker 
occupy the outer part, also drew forth our admiration. The 
paintings here are superior to those of the other churches 
which we have seen in Normandy, where the specimens of 
the art are generally very poor. We admired tfie altar- 

Siece in the chapel of the Virgin ; the subject is the infent 
esus, with his Mother and the Shepherds, over whom is 
seen the choir of angels, finely executed. We were also 
pleased with a picture, by a modem artist of Roueu, re- 
presenting Christ just taken from the cross, and being 
removed for burial. A painting of the Crucifixion, by a 
celebrated master, did not detain us so long as it probably 
ought to haw done. 

At eleven o'clock we reached the Protestant place of ^ 
worship, or temple as it is called, an old church, which was 
given to its present occupants after the Revolution. The 
congregation may have amounted to three hundred, (three 
hundred Protestants in one of the largest cities in France !) 
About half appeared to belong to the poorer classes, and 
there were a few stmngers as well as ourselves. As in the 
Roman Catholic ehurches, they were, for the most part, 
seated in chairs. We shaU describe the services of the 
morning. The reader, who is a layman, and holds a similar 
office to our clerks, began the religious exercises with a 
brief exhortation, taken from a prayer-book, after which he 
read a chapter of the Old Testoment, with an explanation 
and reflections on the same from a printed commentary. 
That was followed by singing, and then we heard a part of 
the thiileenth chapter of St. Matthew, with annotations as 
before. The Ten Commandments were next repeated, and 
our Lord's summary of them, under the two great heads of 
love to God and love to man, was added. Thus far the 
service was conducted by the Lecturer, or Reader. The 



Pastor, or Minister, now entered the pulpit, and, having 
offered up a prayer according to a printed form, gave out 
another psalm, which was sung; he then prayed extem- 
pore, and preached a sound and useful sermon on the text. 
Matt. xiii. 31 — 43, apparently without any notes. After 
the sermon they sang, then the pastor read a form of sup- 
plication and intercession, which included the Lord's 
Prayer, and was followed by the Apostles* Creed. Another 
psalm was sung, and the service concluded with a bene- 
diction. None of the congregation knelt ; they stood up 
to pray, and read and sang sitting. The tunes were very 
mournful, heavy, and monotonous, and tlie voices were 
accompanied by an organ. 

We could not help thinkmg of the old Huguenots, 
amongst whose descendants we had now joined in public 
worship. Although the Protestant religion appears to be 
but a tender plant at Rouen, there is no doubt but that it 
is gaining ground generally throughout France. The 
Bible is willingly received by multitudes, and ministers of 
eminent piety are labouring to disseminate its truths. 
There are upwards of six hundred Protestant pastors, and 
as the clergyman of Rouen is reported of amongst those 
who faithfully and ably preach the glad tidings of the gospel 
of peace, it may be hoped that a larger measure of success 
may attend his exertions, and that his flock may in due 
time increase. 

On Quitting the Protestant church we went first to the 
Place de La Pucelle, where there is a statue of the Maid of 
Orleans. A still more interesting object is the Hotel de 
Bourtheroulde, a rich specimen of early domestic architec- 
ture, containing a series of sculptures in dasso relievo, repre- 
senting the scenes of the Field of the Cloth of Gkild, but 
so greatly defaced that it is not easy to discover the story, 
ao at least those report who have visited it: we passed it 
by, and, unfortunately, had no opportunity of returning to 
it. We spent a few minutes in a small, but gorgeously 
decorated church, and thence proceeded to the Abbey 
Church of St. Ouen, which is, on the whole, the most 
beautiful of all the cathedrals that our time has enabled us 
to inspect. It is splendid in its size, elegant in its propor- 
tions, and rich in costly workmanship, while over the whole 
a subdued light is thrown, which adds greatly to the effect 
The fine and lofty columns are not disfigured by any 
daubing of colour, nor is the eye offended so much as in 
all the other churches we have seen by inappropriate Che- 
cian additions. There is no screen, so that you have an 
almost uninterrupted view from one end to the other, tiie 
only obstruction being a light railing and gatewav of iron, 
at the entrance of the choir ; whereas, at the cathedral, a 
series of Corinthian columns tells you that the hand of bad 
taste has been at work there. 

The Abbey of St. Ouen also contains some beautiful 
painted windows. Mr. Britton observes, that " in richness 
of decoration, in exuberance of fancy, and in elaborate 
execution, this abbey cannot fail to attract the attention 
and admiration of all travellers,** and that he expects it 
to prove more particularly interesting to the architectural 
antiquary : he commends the " impressive perspective * of 
the interior, the whole appearance of which he justly 
describes as " excessively light and lofty.** The exterior 
is also greatly to be admired ; the western part is extremely 
rich, although the original design has never been com- 
pleted. '* It was to have been flanked," says Mr. Britton, 
** by magnificent towers, ending in a combination of open 
arches and .tracery, corresponding with the outline and 
fashion of the central tower." 

Time has clothed the interesting edifices of Reuen in a 
sombre hue, and crumbled away much of the rich tracerv 
and sculpture, with which they were originally deeorated. 
On the day after visiting them, we were much struck with 
a few lines in Marmion, which we then chanced to be 
reading, as peculiarly applicable to these time-wom strue- 
tures, excepting only that the sea-breeze is not chargeable 
with the guilt of the ravages which have been oommitted. 

Not but that portion of the pile, 

Rebuilded in a later style, 

Showed where the spoiWt hand b«4 beeft $ 

Not but the wasting sea-braeae keea 

Had worn the piUais, carved and <(uaij3t» 

And mouldered in his niche the saint, 

And rounded with consuming power, 

The pointed angles of each tower; 

Yet still entire the Abbey stood. 

Like veteran, worn, but unsubdued. Canto ii. lo. 

In a public library near St. Ouen*8 Abbey, is a most 
brilliantly illuminated manuscript of the Roman Catholir. 
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service, the work of a monk, who is said to have spent 
thirty years on the performance. In another place, a reposi- 
tory of antiquities, we looked with interest on an old manu- 
script, framed and glazed, being an instrument to which 
William the Conqueror and several barons and great men 
had subscribed their mark, a cross, being unable to write. 
The document is considered genuine, and there is nothing 
in its appearance to excite a suspicion to the contrary. 

The Palais de Justice, at Rouen, is a fine specimen of 
dvil architecture of the olden time, and its hall is remark- 
ablv handsome*. 

^e dined at five. The table d'h6te was in every respect 
superior to all that we had seen. Amongst the company 
was a party hastening to Geneva, to be present at the cele- 
bration of the third centenary of the Reformation, which 
was to take place on the following Sunday, August ^3. 

After dinner we walked up St. Catherine's Hik *iom 
which there is a beautiful view, comprising Rouen, Ihe 
winding Seine, with its verdant islands and meadows, r nd 
a fine line of hills in the distance. The sun had set before 
we reached the top, and only a few of the more prominent 
objects could be distinguished amidst the dark extent of 
city beneath us. This we regretted, for we wished to carry 
away a general idea of its size and appearance. But we 
were in great measure repaid for this loss by the beautiful 
twilight scene to which the bright and silvery face of the 
meandering river lent a charming effect. 

Returning to the town, we found it all in a bustle, as on 
the evening before ; and to its shame be it published, that 
the theatre and gambling-houses were now open. As we 
passed along the quay towards our hotel, we saw through 
the open doors of the cafes that tliey were full of people 
playing at cards ; and we found the place of promenade 
thronged. May such forgetfulness of Crod, and profanation 
of his Sabbath, never disgrace our native country, and ruin 
the souls of its people t 

Monday, Avgust 17. 

The steamer. La Normandie, was appointed to start at 
nine o'clock, but (after an early breakfast) we found a 
notice attached to her side, informing the passengers 
that the hour was altered to a quarter before eleven, a 
change which will presently appear to have been produc- 
tive of the greatest inconvenience to all on board. We 
therefore branched off into a new quarter af Rouen; 
finding, however, nothing but a repetition of the curious 
houses and quaint devices of the other parts of the city 
which we had seen, we amused ourselves by surveying the 
shop-windows, and the commodities arranged to invite cus- 
tomers. A little before the appointed time, we returned to 
our vessel, and stepped on board, where we were met, as we 
suppose is usual in such cases all over the world, by a host 
of basket-women with fiuits, sweetmeats, and cakes. There 
were also newsvenders, pressing upon the passengers their 
printed sheets, from amongst which we purchased for a 
sou (a halfpenny), a representation of Fieschi the assassin, 
of the destructive engine which he discharged, and of the 
house and window whieh were the scene of his diabolical 
attempt, together with an account of the whole affair. 

La Normandie is a Urge and powerful steamer. There 
cojild scarcely be less man two hundred passengers on 
board, and we were aaettred thai she would perform the 
passage to Havre in a shorter time than anv other vessel, 
by several hours. The scenery of the river Seine is of one 
peculiar character, alUiiough etimciently diversified to charm 
and intei-est those who can appreciate the beauties of 
Nature. Lolty hills, some green with velvet turf, others 
clothed with nine, brushwood, or timber, indented and 
broken by the sweetest dells that can be imagined ; an oc- 
casional fragment of projecting rock$ YiUages that at least 
teemed to repose in peace near the tmnqnil stream ; the 
ruins of an ancient abbey, two or three Urge (for we must 
not say handsome) chateaux, and village spires just peeping 
out where we shottld have desired to see them ; these, as we 
passed ao, ptovided an unbroken succession of picturesque 
and delig^tfhi aeeiieSk Peihaps the sweetest views of all 
wete time on the right bank ef the river^ from Caadebee 
to tibe a^t vilkbge. i^^ or three miles lower down. Oau- 
debec ilself is deligbtfVilly sitttataL The spire of iU church 
is tfeh With most beautiful fretwork, and we are told that 
the rest of the buUding answen the expectations raised by 
this etnkiag foatuce. It was not likely that we should be 
surrounded by so large a number of foreigners (for only 

* Sea Saturday Magatine, Vol. VI., p. 26. 



four or five besides ourselves were English), without remark- 
ing any little peculiarities which might be so general as 
justly to be accounted characteristics. Similar observations 
may have been made by thousands of travellers^ and noticed 
by hundreds ; yet for all that, we shall introduce our re- 
marks, presuming that some of our readers have never 
crossed the channel, nor yet seen France through the eyes 
of literary wanderers. 

We were highly entertained, then, at observing with what 
utter Indifference the most lovely scenes were passed by 
persons who, as we learned from their conversation, had 
never travelled by the Seine before ; while tiie most minute 
and trifling incidents, as to which we were altogether un- 
concerned, excited the most lively interest amongst them. 
We thought that the operations of animate nature, however 
insignificant, appeared charming to this vivacious people; 
while inanimate nature might be adorned in her fairest ap- 
parel, without awaking in their minds one pleasurable 
thought, or extorting even die mobt meagre tribute of admi- 
ration. If a litUe boat passed near us, all rushed to tiie 
side, as if they had never seen a boat before. If, perchance, 
a brood of ducks, crossing the river, were overtaken by the 
surge which curled off from our great ship, who shall de- 
scribe the animation exhibited on all sides, — the anxious 
watching, the action, the exclamations ? Or again, when a 
shoal of diminutive fish appeared to be sporting in the 
water, on this bright Summer's day, rising fur air, and 
making thousands of little circles on the smooth surface of . 
the stream, wonderful was e excitement occasioned by 
that spectacle, and nothing could be heard but ** poisson I 
poisson I" (fish I fish t) reiterated by a hundred voices. 
Once or twice we were nearly on our beam- ends, when a 
boat came fram the shore to leave with us a new passenger, 
or a parcel, or a market-basketi which might contain a tew 
pounds of butter. A chateau and its contiguous pleasure- 
grounds which we passed, drew forth the same characteristic 
exhibition. It was a very large, heavy, ugly building, but 
certamly claimed our attention, as being a specimen of the 
old French country mansion ; adjoining, was an enclosure, 
exceeding an acre, as we judged, m extent, in which trees 
were planted at regular intervals^ so as to form a succession 
of forty or fifty narrow avenues, well trimmed with the 
shears ; and we overheard some of the company describing 
that similar rows of verdant cloisters ran at right angles 
with those which presented themselves to us. ^ 

Our previous remarks will have prepared the reader to 
learn, that this grove, cut out with shears, was the subject 
of universal conversation, inauiry, and delight, — while the 
surrounding country and its oeaut^ was not favoured with a 
word or a look. The most provokmg thing of all was, that 
two or three old ladies, desirous of committing the offence 
of killing time, — time which we were passing so pleasantly 
in watching for the new features of the prospect, — contrived 
to effect their purpose by playing cards. In short, it is 
highly problematical whether Dr. Syntax could have found 
one congenial spirit between the bow and the stem of the 
gallant Normandie. But if there was no search for the 
picturesque, there was a marked and most successful search 
for entertainment of a different kind. In aeveral distinct 
places appropriated for refreshment, party succeeded pa*ly 
in regaling on chickens and ham, ragouts, cuUeU, andfish, 
and drinking wine or brandv and water, fxwk tiie moment 
that we got on board till we landed* 

After passing Caudebee, this iiobb river becomes very 
much wider, and is probably nearly three fentles across at 
QuilleUBuf. The latter is a littie town built upon a point 
of land, where the sea (for it is no &aB> although eighteen 
miles above Havre,) is occasionally very tough. AU ap- 
pearances, however, seemed to promise us a mir passage ; 
but we were not to reach Havre that night, for about a mile 
beyond QuilleboBuf our course became evidently a subject 
of anxiety to the captain, and ten minntet titer, the Nor- 
mandie was aground. Fortunately the lore-part of the 
vessel still floated and drifted round, upon which the 
paddles, which had been stopped, were again set in motion; 
to our satisfaction we found that the Normandie was 
making way, but our destination now was not Havi«, but 
QuilleboBui; and we were assured that a day and a half 
must elapse before the tide would serve for the passage of 
BO hfige a steamer. Opr pleasure was somewhat marred 
by this une&pected adventure, as it put us to much incon- 
venience $ but when the difficulties were surmounted, it 
became a subject of entertaining recollection, and helped, 
if not to point a moral, yet to adorn our tale. 

With litUe hope of passing a comfortable night, we 
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landed at QuillelxBuf; and commenced a search for lodgings ; 
but we were two of about two hundred, all needing a 
hospitable reception, while the little miserable inns of the 
town could scarcely make up a dozen beds, for which, 
moreover, they made most exorbitant demands, candidly 
acknowledging that our misfortune was their ^in. After 
much inquiry to no purpose, we obtained permission from a 
poor peasant, whose room was very clean, to lie down in out 
cloaks on her chairs, when we were led to the house of an 
old pilot, who was willing to make arrangements for our 
reception, by resigning to us a bed usually occupied by one 
of his family, and spreading a mattress on the floor of an 
adjoining closet, receiving for the same as a consideration 
nearly double what we paid at Rouen or Caen. Thus we 
were settled for the night ; but how were we to reach our 
journey's end? We had the choice of three modes of 
proceeding, to take a little open boat to Havre, or to travel 
twelve miles in a cart to Pont au de Mer, where we were 
assured that we should find carriages to Honfleur, or to 
walk that distance. We adopted the former course, and 
agreed to be in readiness at six o'clock next morning, 
weather permitting. 

Tuesday, August 18. 

We rejoiced at beholding a smooth sea and a clear sky, 
and soon learned with increased pleasure that the wind 
and tide were favourable. At six we sailed, having for 
our sea-store a loaf of bread. We had every prospect 
of a fair passage, enjoyed the coast-scenery very much, 
and having accomplished our little voyage most pleasantly 
and propitiously, landed at Havre de Grace, at ten 
o'clock. Havre is a large and flourishing town and sea- 
port, carrying, on an extensive trade, especially with 
America. All is bustle and activity ; many English people 
are resident here, there are English hotels, and tickets arc 
often to be seen in the shop-windows, announcing that our 
language is spoken within. We have been a little dis- 
appointed at finding ourselves in a hotel in which all is 
professedly in the English style and no French people 
appeared at the table-d-hdte. The novelty of French 
dinners has presented to us hitherto an agreeable variety, 
and we have been much entertained by the manners, taste, 
and (if it were not rude, we should be inclined to add,) 
the great appetites of our continental neighbours The 



basin and docks, the Place, and the Rue de Paris, are the 
principal features of Havre; none of its public buildings 
are worthy of being mentioned. 

Wednesday, Auqust 19. 
This was tne only day that we turned to small account, 
but it was intensely hot, we had seen enough of Havre, 
and knew Of no neighbouring place which was worthy of a 
visit at the expense of being broiled. We dined early. 
At five p*clock we embarked in the Southampton steamer, 
the Camilla, and in a few minutes were under weigh; and 
as we watched the receding cliffs, which boldly guard that 
part of the French coast, our thoughts ran hastily through 
the various scenes of our little tour, and brought back an 
assurance that our excursion had afforded us much pleasure 
and mental refreshment, and we hope, some little advan- 
tage Soon we had nothing to gaze upon but the brilhantly 
ill', jflinated sky, the mighty waters, and our own frail 
ba.E. We slept on deck. 

Thursday, August 20. 
Although we fear that our notes have not been so inte- 
resting to our readers as we could wish, we trust they 
will be sufficiently concerned for us, to learn with pleasure 
that we had a prosperous passage. In a little more than 
nine hours, the silvery cliffs of the Isle of Wight came in 
view; we reached our destination in perfect health and 
safety, and greatly as we had enjoyed our pleasurable 
rambles abi*oad, were glad to find ourselves once more 
on the happy threshold of Home. 

The following measurements will enable the reader tc 
jud^e of the dimensions of the Cathedrals and Churches 
of Normandy, mentioned in the preceding Journal, as com- 
pared with Westminster Abbey : — 

i^,„4i. Breadth. HeiKhtof 
l^Xigm. ^^^^ ^ ^j^j^ Vauliiug. 

Bng Feet. Bug. Feet. E>;g. Vvet. 

Westminster Abbey 489 74 lOl 

Bayeux 320 70 76 

including Chapels wilhin ^ yq^ 

Buttresses S • • • • • 

Caen-St. Stephen 371 73 66 

llouen— Cathedral 442 89 91 

SuOuen 470 83 105 

R. & A. H. 
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VIEW OP THE OULLIES OP THE GROSE RITER, FROM THE CATARACT XAMED *^ GOTATT'o LEAP. 



Scenery of the Blue Mountains. — Govatt's 
Leap. 

Under the general title of Sketches of Nisw South 
Wales, a series of papers will be given in this 
Magazine, descriptive of the scenery and natural 
productions of that remarkable country, and also of 
the singular manners and customs of the natives. 
These papers, and the drawings (made on the spot,) 
by which they will be accompanied, are furnished by 
one of the officers employed on the Government 
survey of the gigantic regions of the Blue Moun- 
tains. During this survey, one of the earliest of the 
new discoveries was a cataract, called, after its dis- 
coverer, GpvATT's Leap, with a description of which 
we shaU commence the present papers. 

Govatt's Leap is situated at one of the sources of 
the Grose River -, it is distant rather more than two 
miles from the main western road which leads from 
Sydney across these mountains into the rich Bathurst 
country, and is nearly sixty-five miles westward 
of Sychiey. Two small swamps commencing near 
Black-heath, (a dreary spot which the road crosses,) 
afford two streams a continual supply of water; 
and these, after their junction, rush rapidly over the 

Vol. VIIL 



cliffs into the chasm, and fall into the deep abyss. 
Although the quantity of water is by no means 
considerable, (the breadth of the course which it has 
worn, not exceeding twenty feet,) yet the entire faJl, 
which is estimated at full twelve hundred feet, gives 
this cascade a grandeur worthy of notice. 

The perpendicular height of the cliff, or wall of rock 
over which the stream first pours itself, is at least two 
hundred feet, and then, falling, in a succession of 
broken cataracts, into misty hollows, it forms, at 
the depth of a thousand feet lower, the bed of the 
River Grose. The chasm, or aperture of the mountain 
which apparently yawns for the small stream, is like 
an amphitheatre of about a hundred yards in breadth, 
and the water gUding into it seems again transformed 
into its parent vapour, for not long after its fall, it 
assumes a misty appearance, and a moment*s gaze 
into the dark void is sufficient to appal the stoutest 
heart. When, however, fear is overcome by curiosity, 
and the brink of the precipice is approached, wonder 
is increased at every step, by the dreadfully abrupt 
and perpendicular sides, the frightful depth of the 
gulf, the whispering echo of the place, and the deep 
hollow-sounding dt^h of the water. 

From a projecting rock near the waterfall^ the 
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distant mountains and ravines, (beAOve concealed 
from ti«w hy ihd thick bmshwood, present a scene 
trvdy tnapiificent, of which the atmeSLed engraving is 
a pretty correct, though very diminutive representa- 
tion. The chasm expanding at this spot, exposes to 
view tlM course of the gully or ravine, which con- 
tinues in a north-easterly direction for the distance of 
twelve miles, along the whole of which distance on 
both sides, small cascades and tributary streams 
pour in their waters. Mount Hay, about six miles 
distant, is seen frowning with its rugged masses of 
Irock; and the tremendous precipices and gigantic 
walls which overhang, and confine the channel of 
this inaccessible river, impress the spectator with ideas 
of solemnity, and seem to mock the minuteness of 
human magnificence. At the distance of four miles 
from the cataract, this stream is joined by another 
from a north-west direction, which flows through a 
I'avine, of equal magnitude and romantic splendour. 
The river then winds round the basement of the 
precipices, and divides by a frishtful chasm, (of not 
more than a mile in breadthj Mount Hay, from 
Mount George> and Mount Jomak, which last are 
both situated on the north side of the ravine. The 
Grose River, continuing in nearly an easterly direction 
for about fifteen miles from these mountains^ falls 
into tha Nepean, and then takes the name of the 
Hawkesbury, a noble river, which, after winding by 
a very tortuous course, throush rich flats, and a very 
diversified scenery, for nearly two hundred miles, 
discharges Itself into the sea at Broken Bay, thirty 
miles nord^ of Port Jackson. 

The piincipal mountains north of the western 
roady which ilse conspicuous above the level of the 
surrounding ridges, are Mount Hay^ Mount George, 
and Mount Jomaif and these three arc distinctly seen 
from beyond Sydney, a distance of sixty miles, ap« 
pearing of a beautiful blue colour. The Jirstt whose 
western aspect is shown in the sketch, is of a conical 
shape, and is a station in the trigonometrical survey 
of the colony. Its summit has been cleared, with 
the exception of one or two trees left in the centre 
of the knoll, for distinguishing it at a distance, and 
this is the case with several other mountains in the 
colony. To a person travelling on the road, this 
mount appears so conspicuous in many places, that 
one would imagine it required no exertion to arrive 
at it^ but there are many intervening gullies and 
ravines, impassable to the most enterprising man even 
on foot, and the only way by which he can approach 
it, is by following a connecting ridge which shoots 
from the road about three miles westward of an inn 
called the Weather-boarded hut. 

Mount George (which is called by some the 
*' Camel's Back," from its double figure,) is situated 
about three miles and a quarter north-west of Mount 
Hay, and presents on its west side tremendous walls 
of rock, more than four hundred feet perpendicular. 
Mount Jomak lies about four miles immediately north 
of Mount Hay. It is of a more flat and tabular shape, 
and possesses a peculiar richness of vegetation, which 
may with correctness be termed " tropical.'* It pro- 
duces trees of considerable magnitude, whose highest 
branches are frequently interwoven with hanging 
vines, which again descend, and dangle like ropes 
almost to the ground. The tall cabbagc-tree, (a sure 
indication of rich soil,) the fern, with a great variety 
of shrubs, and luxuriant creepers, abound upon it, 
and lately, its eastern side has been cleared and culti- 
vated, and a large house and buildings have been 
erected. The summits of these three mountains 
possess what may be called a primitive soil, and are 
clothed with grass^ which circumstance^ considering 



the barrenness and excessive sterility which pervades 
all the connecting ridges, and that region of the 
mountains, is certainly very extraordiiiaiy, ^ndeed, 
as far to the north as the eye can see from the ridge 
along which the road runs, it is, with the above ex- 
ceptions, one vast, wild, abrupt, deserted, barren 
country, intersecied by impassable ravines and gullies 
even to the Colo and Capertu Rivers, about thirty 
miles distant. Some of the ridges are, in places, so 
actually bare, so completely deprived of the earthy 
substance with which they might have been once 
covered, that nothing but the naked rock is seen, which 
no tempest has hitherto been able to destroy. In 
general, however, the ranges are covered with short 
timber and scrub, which appear always green. They 
are jumbled together in many forms and directions, 
sometimes in chains, lying parallel to each' other, but 
of no great extent. The summits of all are very 
narrow, and of various shapes, and the distances 
between each range short, consequently the ravines 
are much confined and deep. It will remain for 
ever, as it is now, a desolate and uninhabited region, 
where even the animals indigenous to that part of 
the globe are seldom seen, where nature itself has 
been rendered defective, and useless both to man and 
beast, and where the observer would exclaim and 
feel, that He who made these mountains alone can 
declare their use. 

Nor is the scenery on the south side of this great 
western road of a dissimilar character i perhaps, it is 
even more abrupt and romantic. Another cataract, 
situated about a mile and a half south of the Weather- 
boarded Inn (before mentioned), and which is visited 
by almost every traveller that crosses these mountains, 
is also worthy of notice. The stream, which issues 
from a larger swamp, crosses the road near the inn, 
and, winding in a tolerably level course for rather 
more than a mile, pours into an abyss so deep, that 
no bottom can be seen. 

Upon coming to the edge of the precipice, nothing 
can sufficiently represent Uie tremendous magnificence 
of this scene. The gulf is of a greater breadth, and 
more extensive than that of the Grose River, amidst 
the still, dim mist of which, at a distance of five miles 
from the cataract, in a soui^erly direction, stands an 
isolated mountain, barren, — unapproachable, — ^whose 
sides are formed of these huge perpendicular preci- 
pices, which sometimes appear (according to the posi- 
tion of the sun) glittering with various colours, — a 
splendid object in the dreadful void, or shaded in 
solitary and awful gloom. Beyond, at a distance of 
ten miles to the south, flows Cox's river, a consider- 
able stream, about sixty yards wide, whose waters, 
after running through the most inaccessible and 
highest part of the Blue Mountains, join the Nepean 
River about ten miles above, that is, south of Emu 
Plains. The cliffs on the other side of this river, and 
the more distant, but equally precipitous masses of 
rock which overhang the valley of Burragprang — the 
blue-and-white pointed peaks and bluff heads of the 
distant mountain-summits, as they appear from near 
this cataract, form altogether a scene peculiarly mag- 
nificent. 

The height of the mountains above the level of the 
sea, in this part, is estimated at two thousand seven 
hundred feet, and their summits in the neighbour- 
hood of this cataract being flat and tabular, it 
appears to the observer as if the earth, from the force 
of waters, or some violent convulsion, had all 
around subsided, or been washed away, leaving im- 
mense hollows and gulfs, and exposing to view, to the 
depth of two thousand feet, the very ribs, if we 
may so speak, of the mountains. Grei^t astonish- 
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znent is here excited, at the length of time which 
elapses, when a huge hlock of rock is rolled headlong 
over, before yon hear it strike, and the rebounding 
echoes thundering from rock to rock, redouble the 
surprise. 

The traveller may have also experienced great 
curiosity by observing a stone, when thrown from ^ese 
heights as far as human strength will permit, how 
it will appear, alter it has gone its distance, to return 
towards him 5 and, although leaning over to watch its 
fall, it will seem to vanish directly under his feet. 

Numbers of tributary streams and cascades, as into 
the gullies of the Grose River, glide into this gulf, 
supplied by swamps all along the ridge on which the 
road runs. These swamps, which are covered with a 
green and hardy sort of grass, act as reservoirs con- 
taining the water. Some of them extend for three 
or four miles, when the streams issuing from them fall 
in a succession of cascades, into deep and narrow ra- 
vines, through whose rocky channds they are con- 
veyed to the bed of the rivers. 

For many years, the settlers westward of these 
mountains laboured under considerable difficulty and 
inconvenience, for want of a good carriage-road across 
them. 

The long and steep ascent of Lapstone Hill, which 
rises abruptly from the flats of Emu Plains, from 
whence the Blue Mountains first commence, and 
which is distant, west from Sydney, thirty-seven 
miles, and the dangerous and precipitous descent of 
the road at Mount York, distant about seventy 
miles west from Sydney, were two of the difficulties 
and chief obstacles, not easily to be got over. 

Many have been the attempts of different indivi- 
duals to lay out new and better lines of road, and 
great has been the expense of government in improv- 
ing and repairing the old. But these evils have now 
been remedied, and done away with by two new cuts, 
which avoid these hills altogether. The first ascent 
from Emu Plains commences at the distance of a mile 
or so south of the old road at Lapstone Hill, and, 
winding its way gradually up the side of a ravine, 
comes out and joins the old road at the Pilgrim 
Inn, a distance of nearly three miles. Thence the 
traveller may proceed along the ridge and road with- 
out difficulty, to within two miles of Mount York, the 
dangerous descent of which mountain is avoided by 
the new line of road, which inclines a fittle south- 
ward, and descends by a gentle slope along the low 
neck of Mount Yittoria. The impediment to the 
formation of the new line, in this spot, was a huge 
mass of iron and sandstone rock, of which the moun- 
tains on either side of the road are composed, and 
the difficulty of overcoming it may be conceived from 
the fact, that upwards of six hundred convicts, who 
worked in irons for punishment, were employed for 
two whole years in removing it. 

After daBcending Mount Yittoria, the scenery be- 
comes different, and the road continues through a 
grassy forest-country, in some places rather hilly, to 
Bathurst Plains. 

It may probably strike the reader how mountains of 
such an incredible height as two thousand seven hun- 
dred feet, could produce such scenes of " tremendous 
magnificence $" but, herein lies the peculiarity of their 
feature,— that the traveller, after ascending them from 
Emu Plains, neariy to the height mentioned, and, 
after having travelled twenty-five miles, along a tole- 
rably level range, should look down, and see the 
mountain-streams pouring their water over precipices 
into gulfs and chasms within a few hundred feet of 
the level from which he has ascended. 

w. R. a 



THE MONTB OV MAY. 

It was of old a feBtive day. 

That ushered in the birth of Mat. 

Right early on the joeond mom, 

"Wlieii that delighifiil month was bom. 

Or ere the thmsh's new-fledged brood 

Came forth their caterpillar food 

To pick upon the dewy lawn. 

Scarce lighted by the flickering dawn ; 

Or ere from his low plaee of rest^ 

Hid in the spronting corn-field's breast, 

" The lark, the shepherd's dock," had sprung, 

And hathed in light ethereal sung 

Aloft his blithesome roundelay 

Of greeting to the morning gray; 

While yet the amorous nightingale 

Told in still twilight's ear his tale 

Of rapturous joy and love repaid. 

Thick warbling through the woodland glade; 

Regardless of the timely sleep. 

The noble from the castled steep, 

The burgher from the busy change. 

From viBage, hamlet, lonely grange 

The peasantry, a mingled throng. 

Lasses and lads, and old and young, 

Pour'd forth promiscuously to pay 

Observance to the Mebky May : 

"With shout, and song, and winded horn, 

Alert to wake the slumbering mom; 

To rove the good greenwood, and faring 

Away the spoil of early Spring, 

With nosegays deck'd, with garlands crown'd. 

And hang each smiling homestead round. 

Window, and door, and porch with bowers 

Of verdant boughs, and blooming flowers. 

And then at home the joyous scene I 
The MAYPOLE on the village green. 
With ribbons, flag, and chaplets bound ; 
And pipe and tabor's mirthful sound; 
And merry bells in concert ringing ; 
And merry voices blithely singing ; 
And merry footsteps featly glancing 
With jingling bells; and moiris-dancing, 
'Mid clash of swords and Kekdal green, 
About the season's maiden queen. 
In crown and flowery mantle drest, 
Gave honour to the vernal feast, 

Touch'd by the tint of mellowing years, 
And view'd far ofi^, the scene appears 
One but of innocent delight. 
And yet perchance a nearer sight, 
As space diminish'd all reveals 
Spots that a distant view conceals. 
Might open to the thoughtful eye, 
Enough to raise a serious sigh, 
For much of inconsiderate glee. 
Intemperate rout and revcli^, 
With lack of purity combined; 
Enough to satisfy the mind,— 
'TIS well thftt now has past away. 
The observance of those rites of May. 

But who what now remains would blame 
Austerely of the May-day game ? 
And who so grave, as when he sees. 
Returning from the woods and leas, 
The lads' and lasses' village troops 
With oAKLAKDED and aiBBoy'j> Hoors, 
All sparkling with the morning dew. 
Pale primroses, and harebellsblue. 
Bright goldilocks, and pansies pied 
And scented hawthorn's snow-white pride. 
And all the garniture of Spring; 
And hears them blithely caroUiag, 
Memorials of the elder timefl^ 
Their rude traditionary rhimes, 
Gathering of doles a Uttle store 
In pilgrimage from door to door »— 
Yes, who so grave, so dull of heart 
To bear to others' joys a part. 
As from such pastime^ void of goile 
And harmless, to withhold a smile, 
And tribute to the gaulakd gay, 
Nor wish them all a merry May ? 
tAbrid(«d from Bisapr Mart's BriHth U^mJu^ 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEE. 
I. 

Bees work fbr man ; and yet they never bniue 

Tbeir master's ftower, but leave it, having done. 

As fair as ever, and as fit for use : 

So both the flower doth sUy, and honey run. 

All things that are, though they have several ways, 

Yet in their bemg join with one advice 

To honour God : and so I aive thee praise. 

But who hath praise enough r Nay, who hath any t 

None can expftts thy works, but he that knows them. 

Herbsrt. 

As every reader is not aware of the differences of 
form tbat distingnish the Queen, Drones, and Workers 
from each other, a particular description is here given, 
reduced from a more technical one hj Kirhy and 
Spence. " The hody of the Female Bee, or Queen, 
is considerably longer than that of either the drone 
or the worker. The prevailing colour in all three is 
the same, black, or black-brown 5 but with respect to 
the female this does not appear to be invariably the 
case. Reaumur affirms, after describing some diffe- 
rences of colour in different individuals of this sex, 
that a queen may always be distinguished, both from 
the workers and males, by the colour of her body, and 
if this observation be restricted to the colour of 
certain parts of her body, it is correct. 

The head is not larger than that of the workers ; 
but the tongue is shorter and more slender. The 
jaws are forked, and do not jut out like theirs into 
a prominent angle ; they are of the colour of pitch, 
with a red tinge, and terminate in two teeth, the 
outer being pointed, and the inner blunt. Tlie upper- 
lip is of a tawny yellow 5 and the feelers are of the 
same colour as the jaws. 

In the trunk, the scales that defend the base of the 
wings are also of a red pitchy colour. The wings 
reach only to the tip of the third division of the 
abdomen. The feet and legs are of a tawny red, 
and the hinder legs are flattened above, and covered 
with short hairs, having neither the marginal fringe of 
hairs for carrying the masses of pollen, nor the pecten, 
(or comb.) 

The abdomen is considerably longer than the head 
and trunk taken together, receding from the trunk 
in a conical form, and becoming rather sharp at the 
extreme end. The divisions of the back are tawny 
yellow at the tip 3 covered with very short, pale, 
shining, close-pressed hairs ; the first division being 
very short, and covered with longer hairs. The 
under divisions of the body, except the last, which is 
black, are of a tawny red, or deep tawny yellow, and 
covered with soft longer hairs. The sheath, which 
contains the sting, is curved. 

The Male Bee, or Drone, is quite the reverse of 
the Queen ; his body being thick, short, and clumsy, 
and rounded at each extremity. It is covered also, 
as to the head and trunk, with close hairs. 

The head is flattened and rounded. The tongue is 
shorter and more slender than that of the female ; 
and the jaws, though nearly of the same shape, are 
smaller. The eyes are very large, meeting at the 
back part of the head. In the space between them 
are placed the feelers, consisting of fourteen joints, 
the fourth and fifth being very short, and not easily 
distinguished. 

The trunk is large. The wings are longer than the 
body. The legs are short and slender, and the* 
hinder ones are covered with hairs, which are hardly 
visible; the hind-feet are furnished underneath with 
thick-set bristles, which they use to brush their bodies. 

The claw-joints are tawny. 
. The abdomen is heart-shaped, very short, being 
■carcely so long as the head and trunk together, 



consisting of seven divisions, which are tawny at 
their point. The first division is longer than any of 
the succeeding ones, and covered above with rather 
long hairs. The second and third divisions of the 
back are apparently naked ^ but under a strong mag- 
nifying glass, in a certain light, some close-pressed 
hairs may be perceived; — ^the remaining ones are 
hairy, the last three being bent inwards. The divi- 
sions of the belly are very narrow, hairy, and tawny. 

The hody of tiie Workers is oblong. The head 
triangular; the jaws are prominent, so as to termi- 
nate the head in an angle, toothless, and forked : the 
lip and feelers are black. 

In the trunk the scales are black. The wings ex- 
tend only to the end of the fourth division of the 
abdomen. The legs are all black, with the feet only 
rather browner. The second joint of the hind legs is 
naked above, but furnished on the outside with haics 
which lie close to it, and armed at the end with the 
comb. The upper surface of the hinder-legs is also 
hairy; underneath, they are furnished with a brush 
of stiff hairs, set in rows: at the base, they are 
armed with stiff bristles. 

The abdomen is a little longer than the head and 
trunk together ; oblong, and rather heart-shaped. It 
is covered with longish pale yellow hairs : the first 
division is short, wiSi longer hairs ; the base of the 
three intermediate divisions is covered, and as it were, 
banded, with pale hairs. The top of the three in- 
termediate under divisions of the body is rather tawny, 
and their base is distinguished on each side by wcuP" 
pockets of an irregular square form, covered by a thin 
membrane. 

The following description is founded upon that given 
in the Introduction to Entomology, by the Rev. W. Kirby 
and W. Spence, Esq., where a very extended discussion 
may be perused on all the difficult points in the 
natural history of the bee, written in a manner which 
cannot fail to captivate even a cursory reader. These 
delightful writers have extracted from two authora, 
Reaumur and the elder Huber, and given other 
observations to elucidate the history from which the 
following has been abridged, by Mr. S. Bagster, 
from whose valuable work On the Management of Bees, 
it is adopted, with some few alterations. 

The society of a hive of bees, besides the young 
brood, consists of one female, or queen^ several 
hundreds of males, or drones, and many thousand 
workers, ^s^. 

The female, or Queen, first demands our attention. 

There are two descriptions of males-— one not 
bigger than the woricers, supposed to be produced 
from a male egg laid in a woricer*s celL The com- 
mon males are much larger, and will counterpoise 
two workers. 

There are also two sorts of workers, the waz-maken 
and the nurses. They may also be further divided 
into fertile and sterile : for some of them lay male 
eggs. There is found in some hives, according to 
Huber, a kind of bees, which, from having less 
down upon the head and throat, appear blacker 
than the others, by whom they are always expeUed 
from the hive, and often killed. It is worth inquiry, 
though Huber gives no hint of this kind, whether 
these are not in fact superannuated bees, that could 
no longer take part in the labours of the hive. 
Thorley remarks, which confirms this idea, that, if 
you closely observe a hive of bees in July, you 
may perceive many amongst them of a dark colour, 
with wings rent and torn ^ but that in September not 
one of them is to be seen. In superannuated insects, 
the hair is often rubbed off their body, which gives 
them a darker hue than that of more recent indivi- 
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duals of the same species.' Should this conjecture 
turn out true, their banishment and destruction of 
the seniors of the hive would certainly not show our 
little creatures in a very amiable point of view. Yet 
it seems the law of their nature to rid their commu- 
nity of all supernumerary and useless members, as 
is evident from their destruction of the drones after 
their woik is done. 

A most extraordinary circumstance in their his- 
tory, which is supported by evidence that seems 
almost incontrovertible, is, that if the bees are de- 
prived of their queen, and are supplied with comb 
containing young worker brood only, they will select 
one or more to be educated as queens. These, by 
having a royal cell erected for their habitation, and 
being fed with royal jelly for not more than two days, 
will, when they emerge from their pupa state, (though, 
if they had remained in the cells they originally 
inhabited, they would have turned out workers) come 
forth complete queens, with their form and instincts 
entirely different. In order tb produce this effect 
the grub must not be more than three days old; 
and this is the age at which, according to Schirach, 
(the first apiarist who called the public attention to 
this miracle of nature,) the bees usually elect the 
larvae to be royally educated ; though it appears from 
Huber s observations, that a larva two days, or even 
twenty-four hours, old will do. 

The mode of proceeding on these extraordinary 
occasions is thus described : — Having chosen a grub, 
the brood removes the inhabitants and their food 
from two of the cells which join that in which the 
chosen grub resides 3 they next take down the 
partitions which separate these three cells; and, 
leaving the bottoms untouched, raise round the 
selected worm a cylindrical tube, which follows the 
horizontal direction of the other cells : but since at 
the close of the third day of its life its habitation 
must assume a different form and direction, they 
gnaw away the cells below it, and sacrifice without 
pity the grubs they contain, using the wax of which 
they were formed to construct a new pyramidal tube, 
which they join at right angles to the horizontal one, 
the diameter of the former diminishing insensibly 
from its base to its mouth. During the two days 
which the grub inhabits this cell, like the common 
royal cells now become vertical, a bee may always 
be observed with its head plunged into it -, and when 
one quits it another takes its place. These bees keep 
lengthening the cell as the worm grows older, and 
duly supply it with food, which they place before its 
mouth, and round its body. The animal, which can 
only move in a spiral direction, keeps incessantly 
turning to take jelly deposited before it ; and thus 
slowly working downwards, arrives insensibly near 
the orifice of tibA cell, just at the time that it is ready 
to assume the pnpa; when, as before described, 
the workers shut up its cradle with an appropriate 
eovering. 

Sixteen dayn is the time assigned to a queen for her 
existence in her preparatory states, before she is 
ready to emerge fh>m her celL Three she remains 
in the egg ; when hatched she continues feeding five 
more; when covered in she begins to spin her cocoon, 
which occupies another day : as if exhausted by this 
labour, she now remains perfectly still for two days 
and sixteen hours, and then assumes the pupa, in 
which state she remains exactly four days and eight 
hour»— making, in all, the period I have just named. 
A longer time, by four days, is required to bring 
the worker9 to perfection; their preparatory states 
occupying twenty days, and those of the male even 
twen^-four. The former consumes half a day more 



than the queen in spinning its cocoon, — a circum- 
stance most probably occasioned by a singular dif- 
ference in the structure and dimensions of this 
envelope, which I shall explain presently. Thus 
you see that the peculiar circumstances which 
change the form and functions of the bee, accelerate 
its appearance as a perfect insect; and that by 
choosing a grub three days old, when the bees want 
a queen, they actually gain six days ; for in this 
case she is ready to come forth in ten days, instead 
of sixteen, which would be required, were a recently 
laid egg fixed upon. 

The larvae of bees, though without feet, are not 
altogether without motion. They advance from their 
first station at the bottom of the cell, as I before 
hinted, in a spiral direction. This movement, for 
the first three days, is so slow as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible ; but after this it is more easily discerned. 
The animal now makes two entire revolutions in 
about an hour and three quarters; and when the 
period of its metamorphosis arrives, it is scarcely 
more than two hues from the mouth of the celL Its 
attitude, which is always the same, is a strong curve. 
This occasions the inhabitant of a horizontal cell to 
be always perpendicular to the horizon, and that of 
a verticid one to be parallel with it. 

A most remarkable difference, as I lately observed^i 
takes place in spinning their cocoons, — the grubs of 
workers and drones spinning complete cocoons, while 
those that are spun by the females are incomplete, or 
open at the lower end, and covering only the head 
and trunk, and the first segment of the abdomen. 
This variation is probably occasioned by the different 
forms of the cells ; for, if a female larva be placed 
in a worker's cell, it will spin a complete cocoon ; 
and if a worker larva be placed in a royal cell, 
its cocoon will be incomplete. No provision of 
the Great Author of nature is in vain. In the 
present instance, the fact which we are considering 
is of great importance to the bees; for, were the 
females wholly covered by the thick texture of a 
cocoon, their destruction by their rival competitors 
for the throne could not so readily be accomplished; 
they either would not be able to reach them with 
their stings, or the stings might be detained by their 
barbs in the meshes of the cocoon, so that they 
would not be able to disengage them. On the use of 
this instinctive and murderous hatred of their rivaLsF 
I shall soon enlarge. 

When our young prisoners are ready to emerge^ 
they do not, like the ants, require the assistance of 
the workers, but themselves eat through the cocoon 
and the cell that encloses it. By a wise provision, 
which prevents the injury or destruction of a cell, 
they generally make their way through the cover or 
lid with which the workers had shut it up, though 
sometimes, but not often, a female will break through 
the side of her prison. 



THE ECONOMY AND HARMONY OF 

NATURE. 

II. 

The Animal Kingdom. 
Having, in a former paper, drawn attention to goixte 
of the wonders and the beauties displayed in the 
Vegetable Kingdom, we will proceed to the second 
division of our subject, and consider briefly the 
Animal Kingdom under three heads, viz.. Firstly, 
the diversity and economy of animals ; Secondly, the 
admirable arrangements of nature in balancing life 
aild food ; and. Thirdly, conclude with a few^remirky 
on the animal structure of man. 
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The lowest cksfl of animated objects in the scale 
of Creation, at least the lowest 'which the powers 
of man have yet been able to discover, is that of the 
animalcules. These singnlar, but interesting beings, 
are as numerons as the particles of sand on the sea- 
shore. There is not a drop of fluid, animal or vege- 
table — ^the spray of the sea, or the rain from the 
clonds — ^which is not crowded with their busy popula- 
tion. Each individual is perfect, and is provided with 
proper digestive organs, which consist of various 
stomachs. Their eyes are distinct, and thehr tastes 
acute, and they are furnished with every other organ 
for performing the functions of animal life $ yet they 
are so minute that^ by the help of the micrometer, 
we may discover that thousands of them inhabit a 
single drop of water ! There have been four hundred 
species of animalcule discovered $ but it is assumed 
that there are other even more minute animals on 
which they feed. What then must be our conceptions 
of His infinite and creative wisdom who launched 
them into being? 

In the Arctic regions the sea swarms with animal 
life — ^with small beings called Meduse, from which 
the whale derives its chief support ; they are about one- 
thirtieth part of an inch in diameter, and so numerous, 
that the sea changes colour with their appearance. It 
has been calculated that a cubic fathom of water con- 
tains upwards of twenty -three millions of these beings ; 
and that a space two miles square, and two hundred 
and fifty fathom deep, contains such an amount of 
Meduste, that if one person could count a million in 
a week, it would require eighty thousand persons to 
have commenced at the Creation, and to have con- 
tinued to the present time, to complete the enume- 
ration of them. How stupendous must be our ideas 
of that Power which formed such a profusion of life, 
and equally adapted it to the support of the whale, 
as to that of shrimps, crabs, cuttle-fish, and other 
marine animals ? 

It is impossible to convey any accurate idea of 
the innumerable inhabitants of the mighty deep. 
Whether we contemplate those that come under the 
head of fish; or those animals that are classed as 
mammalia, or the numerous crustaceous animals, or 
sheU'fish ; we iind that they are not only various in 
form, size, and habit, — diversified in structure, action, 
and appearance, — but, in following the economy of 
nature, we find the height of Divine wisdom displayed 
in the contrivances, and arransements, for adapt- 
ing each individual to the mode of life which it is 
destined to pursue. 

Some species of the whale are seventy feet in 
length, and weigh upwards of eighty tons *. It has 
no arms, nor yet any teeth for seizing its prey; 
neither can it swallow any bulky matter, for the 
throat is scarcely wide enough to admit a man*s arm. 
For tliis reason it lives chiefly upon the small shell- 
fish. Medusas, as before observed. We may wonder 
how so large a mass can be supported by insects so 
minute, but our astonishment ceases when we examine 
its animal economy. The mouth of the whale is of 
an enormous size, and when open, it presents a 
cavity as large as a small room. It acts the part 
of a filter in separating the food from the water, 
and is composed of upwards of three hundred 
ribs of whalebone on each side of the upper jaw, 
making in all nearly seven hundred. These spars 
have their broad ends planted in the gum, and their 
narrow ends point to the upper part of the mouth, 
and thus form the framework of the filter; and 
the edges of the spars are split into innumerable 
bristles^ giving the upper part of the mouth the 
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appearance of a vast brush. When the whale feeds, 
it swims with considerable velocity under the surface, 
with its jaws extended; its capacious mouth takes 
in a volume of water, fioatii^ in which are large 
quantities of the Medusae. The water escapes at the 
sides, but it is sifted, as it were, by the whalebone 
brush or filter, which is so compactly constructed, 
that not a particle of the food can escape. The 
direction of the strsam, and the bristles of the whale- 
bone, bring the small animals to the orifice of the 
gullet ; the mouth is shut and they are swallowed, — 
then the operation is again repeated. 

Most fishes are furnished with an air-bladder, to 
increase or diminish their specific gravity. The 
whale, not being a fish, is not thus provided ; but, as 
it requires, like land-animals, to breathe at the sur- 
face of the water, its tail is placed in a horizontal 
position, for the facility of ascent ; the blubber aids 
in giving buoyancy to the animal, but it alio serves 
a further purpose. The whale is a warm-blooded 
animal, yet destined to live in cold regions, the 
blubber, therefore, tends to keep it warm, in the same 
way that wool does the sheep. Hence we see that 
every part of every animal is intended for some 
usefid purpose. 

With regard to aguatie animals we may observe, 
that while the bosom of the sea abounds with the 
finny tribes, its suifaoe forms a restlng-f^aoe for 
many families of the feathered creation. The vari- 
ous sea-guUs, and many of the duck tribe — ^the 
petrel, and the diver8--4he guillemots, and cormo- 
rants,— -and various others, obtain their food from the 
ever restless wave. As every animal is adapted to 
its mode of life, we find that aquatic birds are web- 
footed, to give facUity in swimming ; and as some of 
them are destined to seek their food on the surface, 
while others have to take their prey beneath it, we 
find that their structure is admirably fitted accord- 
ingly. The sea-gull, for instance, having to seek its 
food on the surface, its feet are, therefore, like those 
of land-birds, placed about the middle of the body ; 
but the Cormorant, who has to catch his prey under 
water, has his feet placed exceedingly far back in the 
body, for the facility of diving f. The upper beak 
is also bent like a hook to secure the prey; and, 
as this is sometimes very laige, the elasticity of 
the gullet enables the cormorant to swallow a fish 
much thicker than its own neck. Others, such as 
the king-fisher, have their feet so constructed, that 
the toes turn back like those of a parrot, in order to 
secure their slippery prey. Here again we have ex- 
amples of that wisdom which pervades all nature, 
whether the revolution of « world, the motion oi a 
fly, or the construction of a bird. 

In treating of land animals, we shall pass over the 
innumerable msects which live upon, and inhabit, 
every part of the vegetable kingdom, wkere a branch 
or a leaf is as a world to them. Many of them are too 
minute to be seen by the microscope, but it is in the 
miniature world that the greatest variety, the greatest 
beauty, the most elaborate mechanism, and the most 
wonderful creative wisdom are to be fovnd; for there 
the hand of God has fixed his seal and impressure 
in the strongest characters. 

The bee constructs its honey- comb on exact 
mathematical principles, and however far it may 
rove during flie day to extract honey from the 
opening flowers, it returns with certainty to its hive. 
The industry and frugality of the ant, is singular 
even to a proverb. Hie case-worm, before it becomes 
a fly, has to pass through an intermediate state, 
but as it is durin|^ this state in ,a torpid and uncon- 
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Bciouf condition, it Wonderfnlly eonstrocts a port- 
cullis at the entrance of its case, which at once ex- 
cludes the intrusion of enemies, and admits the 
water which is necessary to its existence. The 
caterpillar is a singular insect. It never makes a 
mistake by placing its eggs on a wrong vegetable, for 
were they laid on any other than the cabbage-leaf, 
they would not succeed | they are likewise in every 
case placed on the under part of the leaf, so that they 
may neither be destroyed by the sun or rain, and that 
the young;, when hatched, may not be exposed to 
other insects. The metamorphosis of this insect 
and others is really wonderful; but every part 
of nature is wonderful ! The spider is a remarkable 
insect; for even the delicate thread which it spins is 
composed of many hundreds of other threads. 

If we examine the common house-fly, we find that 
a superb feathered covering graces its head — we see 
the minute perfection and the elaborate finishing of 
this little being, and the most wonderful mechanism 
in every part of the body; but let us remember, 
that in addition to its structure, there are its appe- 
tites and functions, its stomach, its organs of breath- 
ing, and its muscles of motion, its several senses, 
and perhaps its passions. Let us then examine the 
wing by which it makes its airy evolutions. Now, 
the extreme tenuity of these wings is such, that 
many thousands of them placed one above another, 
would not make a pile an inch in height, yet each 
of them is double, and strengthened by elastic nerves 
or ribs ! With those wings the fly can make six 
hundred strokes in a second, (according to the calcu> 
lations of an anonymous writer in Nicholson*$ Journal,) 
which carries it a distance of five feet; but when 
alarmed, it can proceed at the rate of thirty feet in 
the same period, which is about one-third of the rate 
of the swiftest race-horse. Now, ten millions of flies 
would not counterpoise the racer ; but if the fly were 
increased to the size of the horse, and retained its 
present powers in the ratio of its magnitude, it might 
then traverse the globe with a degree of swiftness, 
almost comparable with the rapidity of lightning ! 

And now a few words on the feathered tribes. 
There is*, perhaps, no part of creation more beau- 
tiful than those sweet little songsters who cheer us 
with their lively strains. Let us consider a bird, 
beginning with the wonderi\il mechanism of its fea- 
thers, and the admirable construction of the body for 
flying ; the circulation of the blood ; the process of 
respiration, digestion, absorption, and nutrition : the 
contraction of muscles to perform motion ; the dis- 
tribution of nerves for conveying sensation; the 
organs of the senses ; the brain, and all its inscru- 
table connexion with intelligence, instinct, and per- 
ception. Whether we take a lark or an eagle, a 
humming-bird or a peacock, the qualities referred to, 
and many others in their animal economy, must ex- 
cite our astonishment when we consider the animal 
as the produce of that mysteriotts thing called an 
egg ! In the words of Drummond, " Has not the 
hand of Divinity here written, almost without a meta- 
phor, the wonders of its creative power V* 

The feathered tribes which people and adorn 
the globe are innumerable; and with their beauty 
there is endless variety. None of the inhabitants of 
the earth are more sensible of the charming and 
cheering influence of Spring, than those tnnefiil 
tribes that sing among ^e trees. The whisking wings 
and thrilling throats of many of them are put- 
ting the air in commotion, while oAers are in the act 
of beautifjring natore ; some are picking up the dry 
grass, wl^le others are gathering up the withered 
sticks^ — some are pulling the lichens from the bark 



of the trees, whue others are collecting the lost 
feathers and hairs. Some are under the shrub- 
bery, capturing the snails, which would become the 
despoilers of Uie garden, while other birds are in* 
specting the* buds in the orchard, and picking off 
every one that contains a caterpillar, or a nest of 
eggs. The rooks are clearing the meadows of the 
young cockchafers, which tiie heat has brought 
near the surface, and which would destroy the grass; 
and the sea-gull comes from a distance to clear the 
fields of " animal weeds," while the vegetable ones 
are being turned down by the plough. All are busy 
in their respective pursuits, and all are following the 
laws of the nature ! 



THE YOUNG CHEMIST. IIL 

Caloric — ;£xperimsnts — ^Various Ways or 
PRODUCING Heat. 

I HAVB more to say on the interesting subject of 
evaporation, but I wish at present to talk a little 
about Heat. 

Heat, and the cause of Heat, are far from being 
the same thing, as some of us may be sometimes led 
to suppose. The cause of heat, I mean that which 
makes or produces heat, exists every where. In 
the coldest day that ever happened in the coldest 
part of the world, you might produce fire by rub- 
bing two sticks together long enough and swiftly 
enough, or by striking together, with considerable 
force, a piece of flint and a piece of steel. But 
though the cause of heat must have been there before 
the fire was produced, we can hardly say there was 
any heat, either in the flint, the steel, or the cold 
atmosphere. 

To this cause of heat, which exists everywhere in 
the world, but which has neither form, nor colour, 
nor weight, nor smell, nor taste, and which nobody 
understands, but everybody believes in, we give the 
name of Caloric* 

It is a very curious thing (substance we cannot 
say, for we do not know tnat it ts a substance any 
more than light), at any rate. If we put a quantity 
of ice in a pan, and melt the ice by applying heat, it 
will be found that the melted ice is no hotter than 
the hard ice was, although a great deal of heat must 
have gone into the ice to thaw it Well, suppose 
you continue to heat the water which the ice made ; 
if your fire is a good one, in less than an hour the 
water will boil. It is now, of course, a great deal 
hotter .than it was when the ice first melted. But 
let us keep it boiling : vapour now ascends from its 
surface, and keeps ascending as long as the water 
continues to boil. In six hours ihe water is all gone, 
it is turned into vapour and difoeed into the air. 
But was the water in the kettle^ after it had boiled^ 
one, two, or three hours, hotter than it was at the 
moment when the boiling commenced ? Not a whit, 
— ^it was all the same. Was the steam or vapour 
any hotter than the water \ Not at all, — ^all the very 
same. What becomes of fo much heat? There 
must a great deal of it go into the water, or rather 
into the vapour, in the course of six hours. As 
we have already told you before, caloric is a very 
curious thing. About ^e wk^ of its hiding itself in 
this way, we will talk more elsewhere. I wish just 
now to go upon another part of my subject ; I wish 
to say something about Ukt different ways there are 
of producing heat. 

One way in whicl^ heat Is produced in this world 
is by means of the rays of the sun. Whether the 
sun actually sends out heat, or whether its light, by 
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its action on things, somehow or oth^r forms it, is a 
matter not so weU settled ; but were it not for the 
influence of the sun's rays operating to produce heat 
somehow or other, everything in the earth would soon 
become congealed to a frozen mass of solid matter. ^ 

I have already adverted to the curious fact, that* 
if you rub two sticks together smartly they will 
become hot, and if the rubbing is continued long- 
enough, they will at last burst into a flame. Many 
savage people kindle their fires in this way. In- 
stances have been known where things have taken 
fire by accident in this way j the wheels of carriages 
have sometimes been set on fire by the rubbing 
together, or friction. Even the dry branches of 
the forest have, in some few instances, been rubbed 
together by the wind and set on fire. It is said that 
you may even produce so much heat^ by rubbing two 
pieces of ice together as partly to melt them. Most 
boys have had one illustration of the power of fric- 
tion to generate heat ; — in sliding down a pole, or a 
rope, the hands will become heated to a painful and 
dangerous degree. Violently beating a hard sub- 
stance has the same effect in making heat as friction ; 
for if a piece of soft iron be smartly hammered, it 
may be made almost red-hot. 

The best way of producing heat is by mixing things 
together in such a way, that what we call a chemical 



change is produced. If you take half a glassfull of 
oil of vitriol, and pour on it the same quantity of 
water, and mix them suddenly, the outside of the 
glass will become so hot that yon cannot bear your 
hand on it. Again, if you take a piece of fresh 
burnt limestone, and pour upon it some water, so 
great a heat will be generated, as to change part of 
the water into steam, at the same time Uie rest of 
the water is absorbed, or taken up, by the lime, and 
becomes a solid substance. Another way in which 
heat is produced in great abundance is by combus- 
tion, or the act of burning, as in a common fire of 
coals or wood, or a lamp or candle. This, too, is a 
chemical combination, or mixture of oxygen (one of 
the airs of the atmosphere,) and an inflammable sub- 
stance, as wood, oil, or grease. Without a constant 
supply of this air no lamp or fire would bum -, and 
in a large fire in a grate, a rushing current of air 
may be perceived continually going to feed the flame. 
It is by a knowledge of this circumstance that grates 
are constructed with a contracted passage to increase 
this current, and that a long and narrow glass is 
placed over the flame of a lamp, preventing the air 
from getting to the flame on all sides, except firom 
below, where it rushes up in a strong current, and 
heightens in this way the intensity and brilliancy of 
the flame. 
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THS CHUKCH 07 BASIL THE BLESSED, AT MOSCOW. 



Ths Church of Basil the Blessed, in 
Moscow. 
Few things strike the English traveller through 
Northern and Central Russia more strongly, than 
the total ahsence of picturesque ruins : he finds no 
trace of anything resembling those fine old remnants 
of feudal splendour, which are the hoast of almost 
every county in England. Those ruins which do 
exist, are comparatively of modern date, and, ap- 
pearing rather to have been destroyed by violence, 
than crumbled by time, are totally devoid of interest 
either to the antiquarian or the artist. Their sharply- 
defined outline is unbroken by the growth of the 
graceful ivy that flutters round the frowning battle- 
ments of our ancient baronial castles, or checking 
the devastating hand of time, and filling up the 
" rents of ruin,*' twines round these haughty struc- 
tures. 

Nor does any object strike his eye, that recalls to 
mind those venerable remains of monastic power 
which are interspersed among the rich valleys of his 
own country, where once cloistered learning, nursing 
the lamp of science and of truth in his secluded cell, 
hid iu light from the vulgar gaze, or flashed forth 
only to dazzle and bewilder, but where 

Vou VIII. 



Amid their choirs, unroofed by selfish rage, 
The warbling wren now finds a leafy cage ; 
The gadding bramble hangs her pnrple fiiiit, 
And the green lizard and the gilded newt, 
Lead unmolested lives, and die of age*. 

The ecclesiastical edifices of Russia which still 
exist, though wanting the richly-finished tracery, and 
the imposing grandeur of our matchless cathedrals, 
are yet not destitute of that sort of interest which 
novelty can inspire. Of these, we shall present our 
readers with a succession of engravings, illustrating 
the peculiarities of the architecture of each age. 

One of the oldest constructions of this kind in the 
ancient city of Moscow is the church of "Vassili 
Blajennoi," or "Basil the Blessed," of which the 
annexed engraving is a tolerably faithful representa- 
tion; we give it the popular name, although it is, in 
fact, a cathedral church dedicated to the " Protection 
of the Holy Virgin.** It was built in 1554 under the 
reign of Ivan the Terrible, whose ferocious character 
giving rise to the cognomen he bears in history, 
would almost appear to sanction the currently-re- 
ceived tradition, that he ordered the eyes of the 
architect to be put out, saying, " I wish this edifice 
to remain the master-piece of his art." 
• Wordsworth 
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It is generally considered to have been the work 
pf an Italian architect, long in the service of the 
Tzar, whose extraordinary talents and profound 
learning procured for him, from his adopted country, 
the name of Aristotle, by which he is still known in 
history. 

Although graphically correct, the representation we 
have given is by no means calculated to convey an 
adequate conception of the grotesque appearance of 
this most singular structure, in which every possible 
style of architecture has its representative, — the 
pagoda of China its cupola, the Kiosk its minarets, 
the Norman Gothic its semi-circular arch and its 
massy pillar, and the Saracenic Gothic its clustered 
columns, to all which Russia has added pictorial 
embellishments indisputably its own. The distin- 
guishing characteristics of the barbarous age in which 
it was erected still exist intact, or have been reno- 
vated in the same fantastic taste that presided over 
the original construction; indeed, it would have been 
to be regretted, if its peculiar character had been 
lost by the substitution of more modern improve- 
ments. 

The bulbous cupolas, one differing from another 
in size and form, are painted of the most gaudy 
colours, green, blue, purple, and orange, in alternate 
stripes or compartments, and are surmounted by 
highly-wrought gilded crosses of open-work j the 
centre cupola alone is richly gilt. The body of the 
building is plastered, and coloured green, over which 
are irregularly traced, lines of dirty yellow, intended 
to give the appearance of rough stone-work. Tiie 
towers are red, scored with lines of white ; the roof 
of the main building, the spire of the belfry, and 
the pyramidical tops of the porches, are all covered 
with dark-green varnished tiles. 

The imposts and mouldings of the arches, the 
pillars, the pilasters, and, in short, to avoid techni- 
calities, all the prominent lines of the building, are 
white. In compartments upon the architraves, the 
pedestals of the columns, and upon the buttresses, 
are rudely painted groups of flowers of every agree- 
able form and colour, such as Linneeus himself would 
have despaired to class. 

The interior is much in the same eccentric style ; 
besides the principal church, the building contains 
nineteen distinct chapels, dedicated to different saints. 
During the occupation of Moscow by the French, 
they were appropriated as stables. 



Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of know- 
ledge; it is thinking makes what we read ours. We are 
of the ruminating kind, and it ii not eftough to cram our- 
selves with a great load of collections ; unless we chew them 
over again, they will not give us strength and nourishment. 
—John Locke. 



Thebe are times when neither the delicacies which pamper 
appetite, nor the distinctions which flatter pride, can im- 
part any gratification. The sensual turn in disgust from 
the feast, and the ambitious from the incense and applause 
with which they have been regarded. *' In this hard 
season," said Mr. Burke, '* I would not give a peck of 
refuse wheat for all that is called fame and honour in the 
world. This is the appetite of but a few. It is a luxury ; 
it is a privilege ; it is an indulgence for those who are at 
their ease.'' The truly benevolent has an enjoyment which 
retains its relish to the last hour of life. He who feeds 
the poor, relieves and defends the oppressed, instructs the 
Ignorant, and consoles the wretched, cannot lose his 
reward. 

TPBiCS IS hardly any bodily blemish which a winning 
behaviour will not conceal or make tolerable. 



Virtue is the first quality to be considered, in the choice 
of a friend.«-«DR. Johnson. 



THE ECONOMY AND HARMONY OP 
NATURE. 
III. 
The Antmal Kingdom (concluded.) 
While insects are the most wonderful, and birds 
the most beaatiful, parts of animated nature, quadru- 
peds may he said to be (with the exception of man) 
the most noble part of creation. 

I intended at this stage of my remarks, to examine 
the composition of animals in general, which, in 
common with vegetables, are formed of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, ancb nitrogen 5 I intended also to 
notice the action of animals, which is at once palpable 
to our senses, and forms so immediate a part of our 
whole perception of it, that It Is from this motion 
that we derive our ideas of power in them. I like- 
wise intended to make a few remarks on the variety 
of quadrupeds which inhabit the earth, and on the 
economy of quadrupeds in general j on the wonder- 
ful structure of the camel, which enables it to endure 
thirst for a length of time, in those parched and 
sandy deserts where it is destined to travel ; on the 
construction of the elephant's trunk, by means of which 
the animal feeia, in consequence of the neck being 
short and stiff ; on the beautiful mechanism of the 
horse, find its utility } on the sagacity of the dog, and 
its fidelity. I intended to notice these, and many 
others, as well as the instinct of animals in avoiding 
poisonous herbs, the cdVering of animals^ and the 
reason, or mind, of animals i ^nd further, I intended 
to show that all animals could not, if possessing their 
present economy fmd habits, have existed in the same 
part of the globe; but, having discussed other 
branches of my sul^ect at so much length, t roust, 
for the present, pass over the quadrupeds, and pro- 
bably make the zoological part of creation form the 
subject of a future article. I proceed, therefore, to 
say a few words on the balance of H/e and/ood. 

Nature has adjusted with much accuracy the 
various degrees of fecundity and sterility in the 
different classes of animalsi and varied them both in 
proportion to the means of subsistence. 

Animals live partly upon the vegetable kingdom, — 
and this kingdom produces so fibundantly, that we 
are enabled to lay up a Winter's store for those that 
are domesticated 5 while others provide a Winter's 
store for themselves. Some animsils have the instinct 
to migrate, when vegetation passes into its annual 
repose -, while many others are laid asleep, or enter 
the state of hybernation for the season |— -all thna 
proving the provident care of Nature for their 
preservation. 

The perpetual system of migration showa that, 
however varied the different classes may be, the 
season, the climate, and situation, is •variously 
adapted to all. But the majority of animals feed 
upon other inferior animals, as well as upon vege- 
tables. Some birds prey upon snails, which would 
destroy our orchards and pleasure-grounds; and 
others devour those insects which would destroy 
our fruit ; while the swallows consume millions 
of them during the day, the bats and goatsuckers 
diminish their numbers at the twilight and dawn. 

When we consider that the house-fly is the prey 
of the spider, while the latter is itself devoured by 
various kinds of birds, which, in their turn, become the 
prey of the hawk -, and when we also consider that 
animalculae, which prey on smaller animals, become 
themselves the prey of sprats, and sprats in t^eir turn 
the food of herrings, while the latter fVimish food 
for the cod, which, in its turn, becom the prey af 
warm-blooded animals, — ^we are led to conclnde that 
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consumers cannot increase mncti beyond the supply 
of food, neither can the animals required for food 
increase much beyond the demand for them. It 
is this law of Nature, that animals are to eat and be 
eaten, which balances life and food throughout the 
world 5 but it is also a law of Nature, that very few 
animals or vegetables prey upon or destroy their own 
species. 

The minutest objects in nature are linked by an in- 
terminable chain to other objects, gradually increasing 
to the greatest j and the laws of nature are so wise 
and well regulated, that, in general^ thdse animals 
of prey which are not destroyed to support the life 
of others are the least prolific ^ while those insects 
that are the most minute, have the greatest fecundity, 
which proportionably decreases in the different specied 
as they ascend in th^ scale of creation. Man> being at 
the head of all animals, is, in consequence^ the most 
sterile of all organized beings. But let Us consider 
the last he&d, — nathely, the animal structure of Man, 

Man is indeed " most fearfully and wonderfully 
made." That all-wise Providence which has placed 
him at the head of the whole animal eireatioti, has 
been pleased to distinguish him from the inferior 
classes of animals in many particulars $ the most 
evident of which is, his erect posture in walking, — 
a posture which the most perfect animal, even those 
of the monkey tribe, cannot sustain for any length of 
time. 

The component parts of an animal body are, sixteen 
solids and sixteen fluids. Some of those parts are 
many in number; for example, — there are two hun- 
dred and fifty- four bones, and two hundred and eighty- 
nine muscles in one animal body. The bones are ar- 
ranged for strength and action; and on the various 
joints of these much of their effect depends. There are 
two principal sorts of joints, namely, the ball-and- 
socket- joint, Which is used at the hip and shoulder ; and 
the hinge-joint, such as that employed at the knee and 
elbow : these joints are used respectively, according to 
the extent of motion required. The spine, or back-bone, 
which is composed of twenty-four small bones, is a 
wonderful piece of mechanism ; it is at once strong and 
flexible ; and its use is (in addition to its connecting 
the ribs and supporting the muscles of the trunk), to 
prolong from the brain the spinal marrow, which is 
essential to animal life. It is the pillar which sup- 
ports the head, — ^that noble part of^ the body, which 
contains the seat of sensation, the light of under- 
standing, the faculty of sight, &c. The skull, — that 
beautiful structure, is the seat of the brain, where the 
mind takes up her residence, and where she holds 
communion with all material things around her ; it is 
composed of eight bones, which not only lap over 
each other for facility, but it admits of the skull 
being of an arched form, which is the strongest of all 
possible forms, and therefore a tower of defence to 
that delicate vital organ, the brain. 

All animal motion is effected by muscles, which 
arc either voluntary, such as those of the arms 
and legs, or involuntary, as in the heart. The 
muscles and tendons have not on^y the power of 
generating and regulating motion, I at they are diffe- 
rently constructed, according to ♦ ae movement re- 
quired. They also support the b nes, especially the 
head, by the different directions in which they are 
placed; and, indeed, the motion of every limb is 
chiefly regulated by thdr agency. Now, whether we 
consider the limbs of the body as levers, — ^the heart, 
and all the blood-vessels through which the vital 
fluid circulates, as a hydraulic machine, — ^the lungs 
as a perfi^ct pneumatic apparatus,— «nd the mem- 
branes and transparent humours of the eye as a 



beautiful optical instrument, — wc find that all is con- 
structed on the most perfect principles. 

Let us add to the structure of man, the organs of 
the five senses ; the principal animal functions ; the 
voluntary or relative functions ; the organic or nutri- 
tive functions ; and the reproductive functions. In 
addition to these, let us think of all the animal pro- 
pensities by which man is placed on a level with 
inferior animals ; the moral sentiments or faculties, 
which are generally peculiar to man alone ; the intel- 
lectual faculties, which are peculiar to man only ; 
and, above all, the Soul> which affords such sublime 
ideas, and at once proves man's superiority, and its 
own immortality ! When we consider these, and 
many other things peculiar to man, we are lost m 
wonder, and ready to exclaim with Dr. Young, 

Oh I what a miracle to mail is man I" 

But I shall not extend my remarks further than to 
say, that the practical application of the foregoing 
obsefvations is briefly this : — ^I'hat there is no situa- 
tion in which a man can be placed, but he may study 
some part of nature,-^and we ought to study it, for 
the " hand which made it is Divine !" 

The more we can understand of the works of 
nature, the more we must be convinced of the power 
and omnipotence, the goodness and justice, of that 
Supreme Being who first created, and now sus- 
tains it. 

Why were the organs of observation given us ? To 
a certainty that we might use them, and learn to read 
the great volume of Nature, — ^there to look and to 
admire, — to learn and to love. '' Our senses are pre- 
cious gifts, if we could but appreciate their true value. 
Why was every tint and tone of colour mingled 
in the light of day, by which wc can tell of space as 
well as substance ? Why was the rainbow, the arch 
of Hope, with its sevenfold glory, made to span the 
heavens ? Why does the rose, the mignonette, and 
the lavender, give forth its odour ? Why does the 
nightingale sing so sweetly. Wherefore do the 
winds murmur through the forest ? and why do the 
caverns and the dens of the earth give out their 
tones? Why ? But to tempt us forth, in order that we 
may learn and admire ; and that we may thence "look 
from nature up to nature's God !" That we may learn 
humility, when we consider the majesty and grandeur 
of this world, which is linked together by a chain, the 
end of which we cannot trace ! That we may also 
admire the heavens and the earth, — not as the effects 
of chance, but as parts of one stupendous whole, 
formed by the Almighty, who is the life, spring, and 
soul of their action ! And, lastly, that we may never 
consider any operation of nature without a final end ; 
for, whether it is the death of a fly, or destruction by 
an earthquake, — ^the fall of a sparrow, or the revolu- 
tion of worlds, — it is for some wise purpose, beyond 
the comprehension of human beings. R. 



" FoRTiTTTDar said Locke, ** is the guard and support of 
all the other virtues.'* The assertion, if limited and pro- 
perly applied, is just. But the question may be asked, can 
there be true constancy without devotion ? If the suffrage 
of the best judges, and the fund of experienoe» be regarded, 
the answer must be in the negative. ** A prayerless heart," 
says Dr. Watts, "may be considered as a defenceless 
citadel, lying open and exposed to the incursion of every 
foe ; whereas, the heart of one truly devout, is like a castle 
in which the Lord dwells, and which is garrisoned with the 
Divine Presence." The righteous is bold as a lion. He 
dares do anything but offend God, and to dare to do that is 
the greatest folly, and baseness, and weakness in the 
world. From this fear have sprung the most generous 
resolutions and heroic achievements in times of persecutiou 
and suffering. — R. 
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WKALX TOBSIirO A BOAT 



Journal or thb Voyaos or a Wbalb Ship, 
(concluded,) 

Off the 23rd, the master, who was in the crows nest, 
Kave a signal to those on deck, that a fish * was in sight. 
Two •* crews'* instantly leaped into their boats, which in less 
than a minute were lowered into the water, and were off 
in pursuit ; and in consequence of several more whales 
being discovered, the first were speedily followed by two 
other boats to support and assist them. The hoats first 
des\>atclied rowed for a large field, near to which the 
animal had been seen, every man keeping an anxious look 
out for its fe-appearanee, which, fortunately for the success 
of the chase, took place ahout a quarter of a mile ahead. 
Great silence being preserved, the weather being so tranquil 
at the time that tl^re was danger lest the noise of the oars, 
however skilfully and smoothly pulled, would alarm the 
whale, the steerer signalled to the crew to rest on them while 
he sculled the boat up to the animal by means of the oar 
always used, oit these occasions, to steer withj instead of a 
rudder. But the distance had been under-estimated, and 
before the boat was near enough to justify the harpooner in 
casting his weapon, the short period of time which the 
whale remains at the surface elapsed, and the animal 
again disappeared ; but from the direction in which it was 
lying, and from the eddy raised as it glided beneath, the 
crew were enabled to follow without losing much way. 
Thev rowed, however, full two miles, hefore the whale rose 
to the surface; and when it did so, it was found to be 
nearly at equal distances between three of the boats, two 
of which had now joined the first in the pursuit of this, the 
largest of ^ose whales which had been seen from the nest. 
All, eager in the chase, approached with like caution ; and 
when one of them succeeded in running close upon the 
creature, the two others were not thirty yards from it. 

The harpooner threw his weapon with such strength, that 
it buried itself nearly to the stock in the blubber, and his 
crew, prepared for the event, backed water with their oars 
so simultaneously, as to put themselves out of danger; but 
one of the others was less fortunate. In the convulsive 
agony ef the wound, the whale, which was a ftiU-grown 
one, turning half round in a second before it dived, with a 
blo<w of its tail tossed the boat which was nearest, and 
the crew with their oars and tackle were set floating. The 
thinl boatttistantly proceeded to their assistance, and thus 
the 'firsts or fiast boat as it is termed, was left without that 
support 80 neeessary on the occasion. The steersman 
hoisted the signal-flag, and the rowers raised one oar after 
another to indicate their want of more line : the whale had 
instantly dived, and the harpooner, though he had oast a 
toil or two 'of tiie line round the bollard f, to retard by its 

* We need hardly remind oar readers that though the ienns fish, 
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sheriff &c., are technically applied to the Whale, they are as inap- 
Ikable at when speaking of the Seal or the Walrus; the Whale 
being na floorea fish than the latter. 

t- ik thert itout post, set up near the stem of the boat for this pur- 
pose. Such it the friction or the hne while nianing round this post, 



friction the motion of the animai, was apprenensive that all 
the line in the boat would be run out before a new line 
could be brought up ; and unless he cast it off to the great 
risk of losing the whale, he would also incur the danger of 
being dragged beneath the ice-field, towards which the 
animal was speeding with a velocity that, allowing the line 
to run out, dragged the boat through the water which it 
ploughed into a fUrrow, rising on the gunwales on each 
side nearly high enough to fill it. 

The moment the signal of Vifast bod was seen fh)m the 
deck of the Endeavour, the watch raised the cry of •* a falU 
a fall," and the crews of the remaining boats, who were 
taking their rest, rushed on deck with their clothes in thci^ 
hands, and scrambling in, were lowered down, thus unpre- 
pared to encounter the severity of a frost which sank the 
thermometer to seven degrees. The rowers were content 
to keep up their animal heat by their vigorous exertions to 
get up with the fast boat, exertions stimulated by the 
increasing urgency of the signals from it for help; but as 
there was three miles to row; and a good deal of bay-ice 
which had formed in the night retarded their progress, they 
were unsuccessful. The harpooner in the first boat seeing 
that his comrades could not come up in time, and finding 
himself within a few yards of the field which he had 
allowed the boat to approach thus closely in his anxiety not 
to lose the fish, was compelled to yield to circumstances ; 
and having from the same motive cast additional coils of 
line round the bollard, which precluded the possibility of 
getting them off again in time, he seized the axe, and cut 
the rope on the gunwale just in time, for even then the 
impetus carried the boat against the ice, with a shock that 
threw every one from their seats, and stove in the bows on 
the starboard side. 

The crew scrambled out on the ice, and having secured 
their lances and other tools, succeeded in mooring the boat 
to the edge of the field, with her head raised high enough 
to prevent her from sinking, and then waited till other 
boats would come to their relief. With that perffect in- 
difference to danger which characterizes persons accustomed 
to it, they employed themselves in killing with their lances 
a few seals which were reposing on the surface, and whose 
retreat to the water they intercepted. 

The boats which had hastened to their help, as soon as 
they saw what had happened, namely, that the whale had 
for the time got off, i.nd that the boat was damaged, though 
the men were safe, thought it more adviscable to leave 
them in their present situation for a short time, to proceed 
to aid in the capture of another whale which had been 
struck by one of their companions in the remaining one of 
the two that first left the vessel. From the length of 
time that this boat had been engaged, and from the signals 
she had repeated for more line, it so happened that all four 
of the boats which were not disabled, had hastened to the 

that it often envelops the harpooner in smoke, and the wood woald 
burst into flame if water west not being constantly thrown on it awl 
the rope. 
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scene. Three had succeeded in harpooning the whale 
before the last came up ; and such had been the efTorts 
of the fish to escape, and so long had it resisted the effects 
of the wounds inflicted on it, that all three boats had their 
lines nearly run out, and one had a double set expended. 

When the new aid came up, the Whale had just risen 
for the last time, and exhausted by its efforts* allowed the 
boats to draw upon their lines and come up close to it. They 
then attacked it with their lances, and despatched it in less 
than ten minutes. 

The prize was instantly secured by passing a rope 
through two holes cut in the tail, with the knife made for 
that purpose, and the rope was then made fast to the bow 
of a boat. The lines were then cut loose and drawn in, 
with the exception of one which could not be seen ; this it 
would have been necessary to sweep for, but as that would 
occupy two boats, and it was desirable that they should 
proceed to assist in completing the capture of the first 
Whale, the line was abandoned for the time. Having, 
therefore, assisted in lashing the fins together across the 
belly of the fish, which always floats, when dead, with that 
part uppermost, the three boats left one to guard the prize, 
till they could return to help to tow it towards the ship, and 
hastened to the field of ice on which their companions had 
saved themselves. 

These persons no sooner saw that they were left to them 
selves, than they set about tracing, if possible, the course 
which their Whale had taken. For this purpose they 
traversed, the field in various directions to search for holes, 
to which they knqw the Whale must come to breathe, if he 
did not emerge again from under the ice into the open 
water. But the ice was too thick and too uniform to admit 
of the animal breaking it by elevating its head for the 
purpose of obtaining air; and no fractures or apertures had 
yet been produced by other causes; they consequently knew 
that it must ere this have returned to the open water. 
When the party re-assembled for the purpose of proceeding 
baok to the spot they had quitted, they became aware that, 
during their active exertions, a change of wind had taken 
place, accompanied with a thick haze, which not only pre- 
vented their discerning such marks as might enable them 
to proceed in the right direction, but must inevitably drive 
the ship far from the ice-field, and probably prevent any 
boats from being able to come to relieve theni. 

Unprovided with any compass to guide them, and, in- 
deed, not being very certain of their original bearing, their 
only resource was to remain together till the weather should 
clear, or till their vessel could regain her station, and send 
boats to the field to take them off. Their prospects were, 
at best, but miserable; they might have to remain \yithout 
food, and unsheltered from the piercing wind, which in- 
creased in violence, for a day or two, and possibly might 
ultimately perish, if the field should drive too far before 
their situation could be ascertained. The increasing 
swell of the ocean, which they knew must be occasioned 
by the gale, would probably break up the ice on which they 
were stationed, in which case they might either be crushed 
by the concussion of the masses as they were forced over 
each other, or precipitated into the fissures. 

Every one saw and felt these dangers, but was too 
much accustomed to peril to think of talking about them. 
They simply contentea themselves with keeping in constant 
motion, to prevent the fatal effects of the intense cold, 
each therefore ran in turns to as great a distance as pru- 
dence would allow, and then returned, hoping, by doing so 
in various directions, they might catch some sound, or per- 
ceive some mark, that might accelerate their deliverance. 

As soon as the gale arone, the boats which had left the 
captured fish to go to the ice-field, in the hope of securing 
the one first struck, and of bringing off their companions, 
perceiving that it would probably increase, and that at any 
event, at their distance from the ice, they could not hope to 
reach it with a strong wind against them, pulled for the 
sh'^p which was just in sight on the horizon, and which 
they also knew must be carried far from her present posi- 
tion in a few hours; and in order to regain their prize, and 
to effect their principal object, it was absolutely necessary 
they should procure a compass to enable them to steer m 
the thick weather which had come on. 

* A Whale, when struck, will dive soroetiincs to a depth of BOO 
faiiioms ; and as the surface of a large animal may be estimated at 
1500 sq^iare feet, at this great depth it will have to sustain a pressure 
eqiial to SI l,O0O tons. The transition from that which it is exposed 
to at the fmr^oe, and which may be taken at about 1300 tons, to so 
enonnotts an increase, must be productive of the utmost exhaustion. 



The master and secono mate, with a picked crew, accord- 
ingly manned the best boat, provided with every necessary 
equipment for a day*s absence, or even more. The vessel 
under the command of the first mate, who knew the bear- 
ing of the fish, which he had been the first to strike, bore 
up as well as he could in tliat direction, to approach the 
boat left in charge of the prize, for the crew of which they 
were equally anxious as for that on the ice-field. 

Both the vessel and the master s boat kept firing guns 
occasionally, as signals to their comrades that they were 
near and hastening to their help. The vessel soon suc- 
ceeded in her object by skilful navigation; the mate 
brought her within sight of the prize and its guard, and, 
notwithstanding the increasing swell, received the men on 
board, and took the fish in tow, which was all that could be 
done till the gale abated. 

This fortunately happened in the course of six hours 
more, and the atmosphere cleared. The Whale was then 
towed to the larboard-side, and made fast to the ship by a 
combination of tackle which it would be vain to describe, 
but by which the body was raised as much out of the water 
as its enormous weight would admit of, and the process of 
flensing commenced. The men having fixed spurs on the 
soles of their shoes to enable them to stand on the slippery 
surface of the Whale, and two boats, managed by one or 
two boys in each, having taken the knives, spades, &c., 
necessary for the operation, the harpooners, under the 
direction of the specksioneer cut away the blubber in large 
oblong pieces of from half a ton to a ton in weight ; these 
were hoisted on deck by means of speck-tackles, Tlie 
boat-steerers cut each mass into pieces of about a cubic 
foot, which were passed down into the hold, and packed 
away for the present. 

When all the fat was removed frotn the belly, and the 
right fin cut off, the carcass was turned over by means of 
a powerful tackle attached to the mast-head, and worked 
by the capstan, and the operation renewed on the blubber 
of the upper part and the other fin ; and subsequently, the 
lips, with the whalebone, were successively detached by means 
or bone-spades, spikes, and knives. These masses of whale- 
bone, when got on the deck, were next split by bone-wed^es 
into Junks, containing from five to ten blades, or laminn, 
each, and were stowed awav. Having removed all the 
rest, the long strip of blubber encircling the neck, and 
which was left on during the flensing to adroit of the bodv 
being turned over, but which was detached from the flesh 
gradually, and therefore formed a long slip supporting the 
carcass, was finally cut loose, and the other tackles being 
cast off, the mutilated remains were left to sink by their 
weight, until the swelling of the body, attendant on putre- 
faction, should again bring it to the surface, where, for 
many days, it affords food to numbers of birds, sharks t, 
and bears, if they can get at it. 

This operation, which had taken nearly five hours, owing 
to the great size of the fish, led to the momentary expecta- 
tion of seeing the master returning with the men from the 
ice, and their damaged boat; but as nothing of the kind 
was in sight, the mate bore up to the north-east again, in 
hopes of meeting more fish, and of sooner reaching the 
commander. The former part of their expectations were 
speedily realized, and every boat that remained was in a 
few hours despatched in succession after the numerous 
Whales that appeared in the offing. Three more were 
struck, and two of these flensed before the return of the 
master. This delay had been occasioned by the necessity 
for remaining on the field, when they reached it, in order 
to repair the damaged boat sufficiently to bear the sea and 
receive its crew. Fortunately, the gale having been firom 
the north, it had been sheltered by the iee, and was not 
much further injured. The men were well, and found at 
about three hundred yards from the edge, the ice having 
broken into several portions, to the largest of which thejr 
had retreated. The whole party returned to their vessel, 
after assisting in the capture of two Whales, which they 
met their companions from the ship in chase of. 

f " During the flensing of the Whales, there were generally a con- 
siderable number of Sharks in the vicinity of the vessel. One. more 
voracious than the rest, approached close to the side of the Whale's 
carcass, and seized a large piece of blubber which was ready to be 
hoisted on board. Before he could make his escape, he was struck 
by a harpoon, and attacked by spears,— a tackle was immediately 
fastened to his jaws, and being hoisted on deck, his belly was ripped 
open, and the blubber recovered. The carpenter, too, stripped a 
considerable quantity of skin from his tail. Notwithsunding this 
rude treatment, he was no sooner let down than be swam away with 
great agiUty," (Laing's VoHcg; p. 104), 
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The abundance of fish now on nand» rendered the pro- 
cess of making <^ immediately necessary. This consists 
In cutting up the blubber, temporarily stowed away, in 
iVeeing it from all flesh and skin which would not yield oil, 
and which would injure the rest if left on, and then in 
Anally packing it in the casks brought out for the purpose. 

The scene of bustle, activity, and hilarity, presented by 
the Endeavour, for several weeks, was indescribable. The 
si^ht of the loathsome masses of fat, with the stench 
ansing from the hold, and from the casks when first opened 
to receive the blubber, were more than the stomach of a 
landsman on board could relish; for notwithstandins the 
utmost exertions used in making off, the crew could not 
get the one fish stowed and packed, before another was 
ready for flensing. Every spare space between decks was 
therefore filled with blubber and whalebone, and a great 
part of the crew remained for many hours together on the 
ice, to the lee of which the ship was moored, for the sake 
of the greater room it afforded for their operations. 

There were only two serious drawbacks to the good for- 
tune which the Endeavour met with on this voyage. The 
first was a dispute with another whaler as to the possession 
of a Whale which was captured by the stranger, and which 

S roved to be that which got away under the ice from the 
Indeavour^s boat It happened that this same fish was 
again chased and struck by the vessel's crew, while the 
strangers* boats were also in pursuit ; and the latter, con- 
ceiving that this assistance was only such as is frequently 
rendered by one party to another in such circumstances, 
laid claim to the prise ; a claim disputed by the captain of 
the Endeavour^ on discovering and recognising his own 
harpoon in the animal, and on the plea of his crew having 
first been ** fast/* The claim of the stranger was, however, 
admitted, on reference to other captains, because the harpoon 
remaining in the fish alone gave no title to it, as there was 
no connexion in any way between the Whale and any per- 
son or boat belonging to the vessel, the fish being loose, in 
all the usual constructions of that term among whalers ; 
and sinee the boats of the stranger were avowedly in pursuit 
when those of the Endeavour came up, the latter were not 
allowed the right of interfering, except to render aid in such 
circumstances. 

The second and far more fatal event which occurred, was 
the loss of three men during a long-protracted endeavour to 
work the vessel out of an extensive pack of heavy ice in 
which she got entangled; it had been found necessary to 
cut a passage through a large floe by means of ice-saws. 
To warp the ship through this out, an anchor was carried 
out on the ice ; the three men alluded to, had been particu- 
larly active and venturous on this occasion, and had, at im- 
minent haxard, got across some drift-ice to haul on a 
hawser, when some sudden and unexpected current set the 
whole in motion.-— a large piece was driven against that on 
which the men were standing ; the concussion heaped it up 
in feariUl confusion, and two of the men were crushed by a 
mass weighing many tons being literally forced over them. 
The third was driven into the water ; and as the event had 
broken up tlie hold of the grapnel, the ship began to drive, 
and the most strenuous efforts of all her crew were neces- 
sary to save her by getting out another anchor and securing 
her in a bight of the ice, which could alone afford her shel- 
ter during the commotion around her ; it was two hours, 
therefore* before the poor fellow could be brought off from 
the piece of ice he had managed to regain. The conse- 
quence was, that when he was brought on board he was quite 
inanimate ; his clothes and hair were frozen to a mass, and 
had to be cut away firom his body ; and though, in conse- 
quence of the unremitted exertions, which for four or fire 
hours were «sed, to restore him, he recovered his senses, 
the effect oa his constitution was latal* and he died 
two days afterwards. 

The vessel bad, after thist to contend with storm v weather, 
and all the perils of navigation among ice, in such circum- 
stances, for nearly ten days ; she, however, happily escaped 
all serious injury, and managed to get clear of the ice. The 
end of the season approaching, and the captain beinff content 
with his prise, — having taken in all five fishi made all sail 
homewaitls, where the vessel arrived safe alter a short 
passage of three weeks. 

That gentleness which is characteristic of a good man, 
has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart. In that 
unaffected eivility which springs finm a gentle mind, there 
ts a charm infinitely more powerful than in all the studied 
manners of the most finished courtier. — Blair. 



THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEE. 

II. 

The Femalb, or Queen Bee. 

The queen-mother here demands our firdt attention^ 
as the personage upon whom, when established in 
her regal dignity, the welfare and happiness of the 
apiarian community altogether depend. The first 
moments of her life, prior to her election to lead a 
swarm or fill a vacant throne, are moments of the 
greatest uneasiness and vexation, if not of extreme 
peril, and vindictive and mortal warfare. The Ho- 
meric maxim, that '' the government of many is not 
good/' is fully adopted and rigorously adhered to in 
these societies. The jealous Semiramis of the hive 
will bear no rival near her throne. There are usually 
not less than sixteen, and sometimes not less than 
twenty^ royal cells in the same nest; you may there- 
fore conceive what a sacrifice is made when one only 
is suffered to live and to reign. But here a distinction 
obtains which should not be overlooked: in some 
instances a single queen only is wanted to govern her 
native hive; in others several are necessary to lead 
the swarms. In the first case inevitable death is the 
lot of all but one ; in the other, as many as are wanted 
are preserved from destruction by the precautions 
taken on that occasion, under the direction of an 
all-wise Providence, by the workers : — there is that 
instinctive Jealousy in a queen bee^ that no sooner 
does she discover the existence of another in the bive^ 
than she is put into a state of the most extreme 
agitation, and is not easy until she has attacked and 
destroyed her. 

The queen which is first liberated from her confine- 
ment, and has assumed the perfect or imago state 
(it is to be supposed that the writer is here speaking 
of a hive which has lust the old queen), soon after 
this event goes to visit the royal cells that are still 
inhabited. She darts with fury upon the first with 
which she meets; by means of her jaws she gnaws 
a hole large enough to introduce the end of her 
abdomen, and with her sting, before the enclosed 
female is in a condition to defend herself or resist 
her attack, she gives her a mortal wound. The 
workers^ who remain passive spectators of this assas- 
sination, after she quits the victim of her jealousy, 
enlarge the breach that she has made, and drag 
forth the carcass of a queen just emerged from the 
thin membrane that envelops the pupa. If the 
object of her attack be still in the pupa state, she is 
stimulated by a less violent degree of rage, and con- 
tents herself with making a breach in the cell : when 
this happens, the death of the enclosed insect is 
equally certain, for the workers enlarge the breach, 
pull it out, and it perishes. If it happens, as it 
sometimes does, that two queens are disclosed at 
the same time, the care of the Almighty to prevent 
the hive from being wholly despoiled of a governor 
is singularly manifested by a remarkable trait in 
their instinct, which, when mutual destruction seeins 
Inevitable, makes them separate from each other 
as if panic-struck. " Two young queens," says 
Huber, " left their cells one day, almost at the same 
moment ; — as soon as they canle within sight, they 
darted upon clich other, as if inflatned by the most 
ungovernable anger, and placed themselves in sneh 
an attitude, that the antennse of each were held by 
the jaws of its antagonist; head was opposed to head, 
trunk to trunk, abdomen to abdomen ; and they bad 
only to bend the extremity of the latter, and tbey 
would have fallen reciprocal victims to etich other s 
sting.'* But that the«ie duels should not be fatal to 
both combatants, as soon as they were thus circom* 
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stanced a panic fear aeemed to strike tbem, and they 
disengaged themselves^ and each fled away. After a 
few minutes were expired, the attack was renewed in 
a similar manner, with the same issue) till at last, one 
suddenly seizing the other by her wing, mounted upon 
her, and inflicted a mortal wound. 

When a second fertile queen had been introduced 
into a hive, a singular scene ensued, which, proves 
how well aware the workers are that they cannot 
prosper with two sovereigns. Soon after she was 
introduced, a circle of bees was formed round the 
stranger, not to compliment her on her arrival, or 
pay her the usual homage, but to confine her, and 
prevent her escape; for they insensibly agglomerated 
themselves in such numbers round her, and hemmed 
her in so closely, that in about a minute she was 
completely a prisoner. While this was transacting, 
what was equally remarkable, other workers assem- 
bled in clusters round the legitimate queen, and 
impeded all her motions $ so that soon she was not 
more at liberty than the intruder. It seemed as if 
the bees foresaw the combat that was to ensue between 
the two rivals, and were impatient for the event; for 
they only confined them when they appeared to 
avoid each other. The legitimate queen appearing in- 
clined to move towards that part of the comb on 
which her rival was stationed, the bees immediately 
began to retire from the space that intervened be- 
tween them, so that there was soon a clear arena for 
combat When they could discern each other, the 
rightful queen, rushing furiously upon the pretender, 
seized her wiUi her jaws near the root of the wings, 
and, after fixing her, without power of motion, against 
the comb, with one stroke of her sting despatched 
her. If ever-so-many queens are introduced into a 
hive, all but one will perish, and that one will have 
won the throne by her own unassisted valour and 
strength. Sometimes a strange queen attempts of 
herself to enter a hive : in this case the workers, who 
are upon the watch and who examine everything 
that presents itself, immediately seize her with their 
jaws by the legs or whigs, and hem her in so straitly 
with a clustered circle of guards, turning their heads 
on aU sides towards her, that it is impossible for her 
to penetrate within. If they detain her prisoner too 
long, she dies either from the want of food or air, but 
never from their stings. 

I must now beg you to attend to what takes place 
when queens are wanted to lead forth swarms. Here 
you will, with reason, suppose that nature has instilled 
some instinct into the bees, by which these necessary 
individuals are rescued from the fury of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Did the old queen of the hive remain in it till the 
young ones were ready to come forth, her instinctive 
jealousy would lead her to attack them all as suc- 
cessively produced; and being so much older and 
stronger, the probability is that she would destroy 
them ; in which case there could be no swarms, and 
the race would perish. But this is wisely prevented 
by a circumstance which invariably takes place — that 
the first swarm is conducted by this queen, and not 
by a newly disclosed one, as R^uinur and others 
have supposed. Previously to her departure, after 
her great laying of male eggs in the month of M<*}j 
she oviposits in the royal cells when about three or 
four lines in length, which the workers have in the 
mean time constructed. These, however, are not all 
furnished in one day, — a most essential provision, in 
consequence of which fl«e queens come forth succes- 
sively, in order to lead successive swarms. There is 
something singular in the manner in which the 
workers treat ^e young queens that are to lead the 



swarms. Af^e? the cells ar^ covered in« one of their 
first employments is to remove here and there a 
portion of the wax from their surface, so as to render 
it unequal; and immediately before the last meta- 
morphosis takes place, the walls are 90 thin that all 
the motions of the enclosed pupa are perceptible 
through them. On the seventh day the part cover- 
ing the head and trunk of the young female, if I 
may so speak, is alniosl entirely nnwaxed. This 
operation of the bees facilitates her exit, and probably 
renders the evaporation of the superabundant fluids 
of the body of the pupa more easy. 

You will conclude, perhaps, when aU things are 
thus prepared for the coming forth of the enclosed 
female, that she will quit her cell at the regular 
period, which is seven days ; — ^but you would be mis* 
taken. Were she indeed permitted to pursue her 
own inclinations, this would be the case ; but here 
the bees show how much they are guided in their 
instinct by circumstances, and the wants of their 
society; for did the new queen leave her cell, she 
would immediately attack and destroy those in th« 
other cells; a proceeding which they permit, as I 
have before stated, when they only want a successor 
to a defunct or a lost sovereign. As soon, therdore, 
as the workers perceive — which the transparency of 
the cell permits them to do — that the young queen 
has cut circularly through her cocoon, they imme* 
diately solder the cleft up with some particles of wax, 
and so keep her a prisoner against her will. Upon 
this, as if to complain of such treatment, she emits a 
distinct sound, which excites no pity in the breasts of 
her subjects, who detain her a prisoner two days 
longer than nature has assigned for her confinement. 
In the interim, she sometimes thrusts her tongue 
through the cleft she has made, drawing it in and out 
till she is noticed by the workers, to make them un- 
derstand that she is in want of food. Upon perceiv* 
ing this, they give her hopey, till, her hunger being 
satisfied, she draws her tongue back, — ^upon which 
they stop the orifice with wax. 

You may think it perhaps extraordinary that the 
workers should thus endeavour to retard the appear- 
ance of their young females beyond its natural limit ; 
but when I explain to you the reason for this seeming 
incongruity of instinct, you will adore the wisdom 
that implanted it. Were a queen permitted to leave 
her cell as soon as the natural term for it arrived, it 
would require some time to fit her for flight, and to 
lead forth a swarm ; during which intervtd a trouble- 
some task would be imposed upon the workers, who 
must constantly detain her a prisoner to prevent her 
from destro]ring her rivals, wnich would require the 
labours and attention of a much larger number than 
are necessary to keep her confined to her cell. On 
this account they never suffer her to come forth till 
she is perfectly fit to take her flight When at length 
she is permitted to do this. If she approaches the other 
royal cells, the workers on guard seem greatly irri- 
tated against her, and poll, and bite, ana chase her 
away; and she enjoys tranqoiUity only while she 
keeps at a distance horn them. As her instinct is 
constantly urging her to attack them, this proceeding 
is frequently fiepeated. Sometimes standing in a par- 
ticular and commanding attitude, she utters that 
authoritative sonnd which so mnoh affects the bees ; 
they then all hang down their heads and remain 
motionless; but as soon as it ceases they resume 
their opposition At last she becomes violently agi- 
tated, and, communicating her agitation to others, the 
confusion more and more increases, till a swarm 
leaves the hive, which she either precedes or follows, 
in the same manner the other young queens are 
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treated* while there are swarmg to go forth; but when 
the bive U sufficlentljr thioaed, and it becomes trouble- 
•ome to gaard them in the manner here described, 
they come forth nnnotioed, and fight nnimpeded, till 
one alone remains to fill Uie deserted throne of the 
parent hive. Yon see here the reason why the eggs 
that produce these queens are not laid at the same 
time, but after some interval, that they may come 
forth successively. For did they all make their ap- 
pearance together, it wcmld be a much more laborious 
and difficult task to keep them from destroying each 
other. When the bees have delayed the entrance of 
the young queens into theur world, they invariably let 
out the oldest first. 

You must not think, however, from what I have 
been saying, that the old queen never destroys the 
young ones previously to her leading forth the earliest 
swarm. She is allowed the most uncontrolled liberty 
of action ; and if she chooses to approach and de- 
stroy the royal cells, her subjects do not oppose her. 
It sometimes happens, when unfavourable weather 
retards the fijrst swarm, that all the royal progeny 
perish by the sting of their mother, and then no swarm 
takes place. It is to be observed, that she never 
attacks a royal cell till its inhabitant is ready to as- 
sume the pupa state, therefore much will depend upon 
their age. When they arrive at this state, her horror 
of these cells, and aversion to them, are extreme : 
she attacks, perhaps, and destroys several ; but find- 
ing it too laborious, for they are often numerous, to 
destroy the whole, the same agitation is caused in het 
as if she were forcibly prevented, and she becomes 
disposed to depart, rather than remain in the midst of 
her rivals, though her own offspring. 

But though the bees, in one of these cases, appear 
such unconcerned spectators of the destruction of 
royal personages, or rather the applauders and in- 
citers of the bloody fact ; and in the other show little 
respect to them, put such a restraint upon their per- 
sons, and manifest such disregard to their wishes ; 
yet, when they are once acknowledged as governors 
of the hive, and leaders of the colony, their instinct I 
assumes a new and wonderful direction. From this 
moment they become the objects of constant and 



universal attention; and, wherever they go, are 
greeted by a homage which evinces the entire devo- 
tion of their subjects. 

She appears to be the very soul of all their actions, 
and the centre of their instincts. When they are de- 
prived of her, or of the means of replacing her, they 
lose ' all their activity, and pursue no longer thdr 
daily labours. In vain the flowers tempt them with 
their nectar and ambrosial dust : they collect neither ; 
they elaborate no wax, and build no cells; they 
scarcely seem to exist; and, indeed, would soon 
perish, were not the means of restoring their mooarch 
put within their reach. But, if a small piece of comb 
containing the brood-grubs of workers be given to 
them, all seem endued with new life : their instincts 
revive ; they immediately set about building royal 
cells ; they feed with their appropriate food the gralis 
they have selected, and everything proceeds in the 
usual routine. 

R^umur relates an interesting anecdote, which 
strongly marks the attachment of bees to their queen 
when apparently lifeless. He took one out of the 
water quite motionless, and seemingly dead, which 
had lost part of one of its legs. Bringing it home, he 
placed it amongst some workers that he had found 
in the same situation, most of which he had revived 
by means of warmth ; some however still being in as 
bad a state as the poor queen. No sooner did these 
revived workers perceive the latter in this wretched 
condition, than they appeared to compassionate her 
case, and did not cease to lick her with their tongues 
till she showed signs of returning animation ; which 
the bees no sooner perceived, than they set up a 
general hum, as if for joy at the happy event. All 
this time they paid no attention to the workers who 
were in the same miserable state. 

The laying of worker-eggs begins in February, 
sometimes so eariy as January. After this, in the 
Spring, the great lajring of male eggs commences, 
lasting thirty days ; in which time about 2000 of 
these eggs are laid. Another laying of them, but less 
considerable, takes place in Autumn. 

'■ Abridged from Baoster On iht Managenunt of Beeg,] 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 

Whose ancieDt pHUrs rear tbetr matlile baadf 

To bear aloflits arch'd and ponderous roof, 

]3y its own weight made steadfast and immoveable ; 

Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 

i^nd terror to my aching sight, The tombQ 

And iponumenfal caves of death look cqIq, 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart.— Conorbvk. 

In travelling on the main road between London and 
Edinburgh, there is no spot which arrests a stranger's 
attention more forcibly than the neighbourhood of 
Durham. If the traveller is pfusim «»» the south, 
after leaving the ancient city of York, with its narrow, 
but picturesque streets, its ^enc^ains of buildings, once 
appropriated tp the uses of defence, or to religious 
purposes, and its unrivalled minster*, he passes over a 
tract of country but little remarkablei cither for it» 
fertility, or for its picturesque beauty. There is a 
marked difference in the appearance of the towns and 
villages sltu^d to the north of York, compared with 
those to the south of that city. Everything wears an 
air of greater rusticity. There is less attention to 
external decoration : less finish in the appearance of 
the houses. Even the stage-coaches and post-horses 
have lost much of their smartness; and a progress of 
four miles, from south to north, through the city pf 
York, causes a more sensible difference in the distance 
from, the metropolis, than a whole day's journey pro- 
duces in some other parts of England. 

The level plain, which is extended in all directions 
about York, begins to be broken by undulating 
ground at the distance of twelve or fourteen miles to< 
wards the north. The bold and abrupt outline of thp 
Hambledon Hills is soon perceived rising to the 
north-east, forming a ^ne oack-ground and p(etu- 
resque termination to ^l|e view offered by riph 
pastures an4 wopded ^nclomr^( apd, as the irQa4 
winds in 9we^lft9 pf W^^Uf^l f^^P*^ T^any highly- 
cultivated spoti, wiUi w^)l:PHllf (i^rm-houses, and 
occasionally «pw» <?nfl(lr mfimN^ fb^M by Its "old 
contemporary tre»" f^Hm ♦Hf pwwr-by, that he is 
in a country wfew* ^ ^fj^^ w lW|Wr$y «*Vf b«e» 
long respected. 

In advw^ciftg iiirthpr ^ ij^f Rpr^bi ^M H^tW* «f the 
country becomes less i^t^^tjpg. Hilli pf greater 
height, bul possewing hyr futures pf gra^4eur or of 
beaufyi present tbemsefvet. The Tees is passed fit fi 
poii^t ^hicb. tbougb sutSciantly striking, giv^« no (a- 
tims^tion of the picturesque chamcter pr pther parts of 
that noble rivftti and at le^eth the bold escarpment^ 
formed by the jutting out of &e magne^iai^ litnestonei 
gives intimation to the stranger that he is ftpproaching 
the pir^t Purhain ppal- field, the centre of immense 
nationid respurces. Iq tb^ d^y, lines of rail-road, 
travpr»e4 bf ^^ *1^ln» of W«gP^«# dragged leisurely 
by horWji ^^ didlng, wttb the pois^ pf thunder, down 
inclined planf«;» or wb^^^M ^<^S with immense 
rapidity by locomotive engines, — vast columns of 
smoke, with t)ufi« pf white steain, recurring at mea- 
sured interv(HS, rising slowly |ptp the i^ir, and melt- 
ing ' awi^y by degree^ — ^many engines lifting their 
enorpiQuil b(^m«, tbei| pausiiig, as |f tp collect their 
strength ag^dnet the i^t effprt, fiiid again repeating 
their ^xerMpi^s,— giv^ proof pf the energy and activity 
put fcirtb tp «epure fbe ^se of the V#st mineral 
trea^f^s ttojred i^ the mtb- At n>ght, the vast fires 
arising ivpin th^ qonsuinptip^ of refuse coal, wantonly 
suffered to burp at the pit's moi^th, and diffusing a 
lighi which, witbont exaggeration, reaches to the very 
cloujcl^ and i« reifleetM ^i^ ^le atmosphere lilce the 

* See Saturday Magaine, Vol. ll., p. 18. 



eftet of twilight, give no less proof of a selfish dis- 
regard to the interest^ f|^d rights pf posterity. 

After pasalnfl for ipg^e ^|na Withw vi^w f^ puch 
objects, div«f8i4e4i eapecially iu tbe ?alleya, with oc- 
casional spota of great beauty, the traveller begins to 
descend a hill, and sees before him the picturesque 
city of Durbam^ surmounted by its venerable Cathe- 
dral. The city stands upon a bold peninsula, formed by 
one of the many deep sinuosities made by the wind- 
ings of the river Wear. TbW WU rises abruptly fropa 
the banks of the river ^ and upon its highest point the 
Cathedral is erected. 

The exterior appearance of Durham Cathedral, 
thus leen from tbe »PUth, prp4nces ai^ effect by uo 
means equal tp tbM pf i|« ii^terior. The square 
central tpwer, wltbppt a nV^i tefpdipated by battle- 
mepts, and ev(dent}y bni(t ^^ different periods, and 
Bubsequeptly tQ the Ipw^^f pf^rt of the church, is defi- 
cient |n fpi^M i\fp\\tY f^W^H aa \^ architectural 
effect Ano^bcr Pof^t^ }^ which the southern side of 
Purhaifi Catbe4rai| ^ i^en ^m ^ distancfi, disappoints 
the spectatpr, i§ ib^ •mf^ppesa pf the windows, and 
the manifest abse^l^fS pf tbe deporation which tracery 
affords, ip the later styles pf Gotbip architecture. The 
plalri Wiprtpwii wl^b af^miclrpplar heads, arc charac- 
leriAtic of tba S^verp ifv|f: ip which the Cathedral is 
built I and, wbep •eei^ ftQVfi within, harmonize admi- 
rably with ^he r^f t pf tbP p4ipcp' But they are too 
smalls and top numeroua^ tP gJKe any character of 
grandeur to tbe exterior. 

Still, with all theca 4afiaiei^cies, the first view oi 
Durham Cathedral, from the aouth, Is very imposing, 
and ^s the tfavellpr 4^9c^nda the hill, winds through 
thf( narrp^ (tf^ets, and crossii^ the ancient bridge, 
on a continued a«ceat« oatcb^a various views of the 
Cathedral, b^ bepotries pp^acipna that he is approach- 
ingnp pr4inary pi|e. 

The view firom tba f^pyth includes the venerable 
Castle, the datp of which goea back to the period of 
(be Norn^an Conquest, and even to a remoter age, 
rising abruptly from thp river, and harmonizing beau- 
tifully with the western end of the Cathedral, and 
with its northern side. There is a very favourable 
ppint of view by the river-side, below Tramwell-gate 
Bridge, a splendid and almost unique specimen of the 
bridge-architecture of the age in which it was built, 
about 1100, by Bishop Flambard« From this point, 
the exquisitely light arches of the bridge, spanning 
the rapid river, form a foreground to the picture. Im- 
n^ediately above the bridge, the rough and ponderous 
walk pf the Castle rise from the wooded banks of the 
river, i^nd fiirther still, are aeei^ the Galilee, a chapel 
at the Veatern end of the Cathe4ral, the two square 
towers, richly decorated on their sides with ranges of 
archea^ perforate4 ip the walls, and ornamented at 
their summita with upen battlements, and crocketted 
finials, which are of a very recent date, and in a style 
of architecture unhappily different firom that of the 
main part of the towers. 

There Is perhaps no ecclesiastical building in Eng- 
land which is so happily situated, and presents such 
varied and picturesque views as the Cathedral of 
Durham. It was commenced in the year 1093, or 
1094, by William de Carileph, the second Bishop of 
Durham after the Norman Conquest ; the first stone 
being laid, with great ceremony, in the presence 
of Malcolm the Third, king of Scotland, Turgot» prior 
of Durham, and a great concourse of people. Pre- 
viously to that time, a Cathedral had been built by 
Aldhune, upon the same site, and dedicated, Septem- 
ber 4th, 999, to receive the body of St. Cuthbert, 
the sixth bishop of the see of Durham, originally 
founded at Lindisfame, or Holy Island, by Oswald^ | 
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king of Northumberland, in 635. The ecclesiastics 
of Lindisfame^ when driven from their church by the 
Danes, carried with them the bones of St, Cathbert, 
in compliance with his own injunctions | and removed 
first to Craike, near Eaaingwold, i0 Yorkshire, then 
to Chester-le- Street, six miles north of Durham, at 
that time called Cuncacestre, where there was a suc- 
cession of nine bishops -, afterwardsi for a few months^ 
to Ripon ', and finally settled at Dunholm, or Dur- 
ham J a name derived from two SaxOn words, dun, a 
hill, and helm, 6r holm, low ground^ indicating, with 
no great accuracy, the nature of the site*. 

Durham Cathedral comprises five principal parts^ 
two of which, the Qalilee And the Nine Altars^ are 
peculiar to itself. The main body of the Cathedral 
consists of a nave, transeptSj and choir. TThe nave is 
composed of a main aisle and two side aisles. The 
north and south transept have each a succession of 
small chapels arranged along their ea^itern sidej and 
the choir, like the nate> consists of a middle aisle and 
two side aisles, each of which originally terminated in 
a semicircle, so that the eastern end, as first builtj was 
formed of the segment of one larger eitcle^ having a 
smaller segment on either side. 

In 1242^ however, the eastern eiict was pulled 
down for the purpose of adding an eastern transepti 
which was originaHy called the Nine Altars, & name 
which it still retains. The junction Of the old With 
the new work, as it was sometimes denotninated, is very 
evident, from the change in the style of architecture 
in the two most eastern arches of the choir. And a 
careful inspection of the walls between the middle 
aisle and side aisles of the nave discovers the part 
where the curvature of the original circular ending 
began. The Nine Altars occupies! the position in 
which the "Lady Chapel" of a Cathedral is often 
found : and, in fact, Bishop Pudsey> between the 
years 1154 and 1197> comtnenced the building of a 
chapel for females on that site j but, as the tale goes^ 
St. Cuthbert, who, in his life-time^ had^ suffered under 
a false charge made by a Pictiis^h princess, and, after 
his death, reposed in his shrine at the eastern end of 
the Cathedral, was indignant at the approach of 
females so near his resting*plttce, and interposed to 
prevent the profanationf. At all events, the founda- 
tions of the chapel gave way i and Bishop Fudsey 
gave over his first design, and proceeded to the 
western end of the Cathedral, where he erected the 
beautiful and unique structure, called the Galilee. 

Having thus taken a general survey of the Cathe- 
dral, we will now consider its several parts in order. 

The original western entrance into the nave having 
been closed by Bishop Langley, about 1420, the 
principal approach to the Cathechral is by a door in 
the northern aisle of the nave. Upon entering this, 
we find ourselves in a building which at once carries 

* A les^ndanr tale relates, that the bishop, monks, and theh 
companions, on their return from Ripon towards Chester-Ie-Street, 
were anable to remove the sacred body of St. Cnthbert as it rested 
at Warden Lawe, on the east of Duroam. The^ were, naturally, 
much perplexed at this preternatural event, until it was revealed to 
Badmer, one of their companions, that the body should be carried 
to Dunholm. 

While in a state of great distress, not knowing where the placd 
was, they accidentally heard a w6man inform her companions, who 
had lost her cow, that it was in Dunholm ; and they thus ascer- 
tained the spot where their church should be erected. 

To perpetuate the memorv of this happy event, — as it is said, — the 
representation of a cow and milkmaid* cffmred in itoqe, was placed 
upon the exterior of the first Cathedral, by Aldbune. Bishop 
Flambard, the successor of Carileph, in 1099, caused a similar 
memorial to be placed upon the present CiXhedral ; and the figures, 
which had been defaced by time* were renewed m 1775.. The lane 
lesiding from the northern transept of the Cathedral towards the 
^ast, s^U retains the name of I>un-coW Iaa^; 

t Near the font, upon the floor of the naVe, is i ordss in blue 
marble, which is said to mark Oe boundary beyinkd which no female 
WBi perraittsd to advance M^twds the tbnae of St. Cuthbert. 



the imagination back io the remote period immediately 
following the Norman Conquest. The solid magni- 
ficence of the Norman style of architecture is here 
found in all its grandeur. The nave^ 240 feet in 
length, is formed by massy columns, supporting cir- 
cular arches. Many of the columns are ornamented, 
each opposite pair corresponding with one another, 
but no two on the same side being alike. Some are 
fluted in a vertical direction j some are surrounded 
by spiral lines, cut deeply into the solid stone, and 
either continued in the same direction, or returned so 
as to form an angte at the union of two such lines ; 
and some are covered with spiral lines running in op- 
posite directions round the shafts, and forming, by 
their intersections, lozenge- shaped compartments. 
On each side of tjie middle aisle of the nave, extends 
the side-aisles, \n the same style of architecture, 
covered by a gi^'pined stone roof, of the same age as 
the building itself. Ihe original roof of the middle 
aisle was of wood, probably similar to that which is 
now found over the churct at St. AIban*s. The pre- 
sent stone roof was erected about 1240, by Prior 
Melsonby. The groining of this roof is pointed ; but 
the architect has perfectly succeeded in uniting into 
one harmonious whole the style of his own age and 
that of the original building. The general effect of 
the nave, with its aisles, is singularly impressive. 
Many strangers, on first visiting this Cathedral, are 
fresh from the impression made upon their minds by 
the light and spacious Minster of York. The writer 
of these pages well remembers the influence which 
this circumstance had upon his judgment when he 
first entered the Cathedral of Durham. The im- 
mensely ponderous columns, the comparatively nar- 
row arches, the massive character and simplicity of 
the few ornamental parts, — even the rough surface 
of the stone- work, — and the solemn obscurity in 
which the interior is veiled, are completely contrasted 
with the lofty clustered shafts, the pointed arches, 
the polished walls, and perfect lightness which per- 
vades the nave of the Minster. Upon a longer 
acquaintance, however, with the Cathedral of Dur- 
ham, its solid and majestic grandeur produces its full 
effect. It is observable that, at the period in which 
the Abbey, or Cathedral, was built, its great altitude 
in the interior, compared with the architecture of 
still earlier ages, was remarked, as constituting one of 
its most distinguishing characteristics, in a work on 
the virtues of St. Cuthbert, written in the twelfth cen- 
tury, bv Reginald, a Monk of Durham, which has re- 
cently oeen published in Latin, by the Surtees Society, 
from the original MS. in the library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham. In that work (c. 16), the 
height of this Cathedral is mentioned, as correspond- 
ing with the elevated virtues of the saint, in whose 
honour it was reared. 

For the magnitude ot his virtues 19 rendered cohspfciious 
from the loftier structure of the Walls Of his church : and 
the carved work, so exquisitely and artificially wrought by 
hand, is in complete conformity With the actions of his 
hfe, which were in like manner fair, admirable* and distin- 
guished by an inexpressible variety Of virtues. Hence it 
i8» that the greater part of those who possess true wisdom, 
when they contemplate the lofty building of his church, 
raised to an elevation greater than usual, are forthwith led, 
by the natural bent of a sagacious mind, to reflect updh 
the magnitude of his merits, and the rewards of his Uessed- 
ness. And this, in ancient times, was more nearly allied to 
the miraculous, inasmuch as the simplicity of innocence 
prevailed then more than in modern days, in which the 
cunning of crafty workmanship, alone has created buildings 
of noble sublimity. 

Reginald wrote about a.d. 1160. The present 
nave is the very same as that to which that well<- 
meaninflr bat credulous ecclesiastic refers, except that 
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many internal decorations, which then subsisted, have 
been removed; and that the present roof, and Some 
of the windows, are of a more recent date. 

The whole of the nave is in the severe and massive 
Norman style. The partial exceptions are two tombs, 
belonging to the family of Neville, and noW much 
defaced, the west window, and two or three other 
windows, and the richly-carved font. This was 
erected in 1 620 3 and, although handsome in itself, 
is not in harmony with the rest of the building. 

The main north and south doorways of the nave 
were erected by Bishop Pudsey, about 1160. The 
interior of the south doorway is a beautiful specimen 
of the Norman architecture. Upon the exterior of 
the north door is a fantastic metal head, with a ring 
which serves as a knodcer. This head belongs also 
to the Norman period, and originally was attached 
there for the use of oriminalfi, who fled to the sanc- 
tuary 5 and were at once admitted to all the privileges 
of the place, being kept in safety for thirty-seven 
days, and then, if no pardon was obtained from the 
king, were permitted to retire from the kingdom. 

In passing from the nave to the central tower, we 
make a transition to a very different style of Gothic 
architecture. The lower part of the tower is of the 
same period as the nave : but the upper part consists 
of work of considerably later date. The lantern was 
built about 1240: and the belfry above it about 
1270. Extensive repairs were made in the tower 
200 years late^^ and much of the decorations of the 
interior of the lantern, and the whole of the upper 
part of the tower^ are of that period. 

The worth and south transept are principally 'm 
the same style of architecture as the nave. The 
great north window, however, is an exception. It 
was first placed there by Prior Forcer, about 1345, 
and is a fine specimen of the "decorated" style. 
The pvefl^nt window was restored after the original 
pftttem about 1500. B«low the south window stands 
the. clock, which was erected in 1632. The face ia 
turned towards the north : the clqck has up face on 
tjbe exterior of the Cathedral. 

lu the western side of the south tcans«pt is a 
moamneut, by Chantry, to the late Bishpp Barringtou. 
The venerable prelate, who held the see thirty-five 
yeema, i$ r^pn^nted in the atUtwie of p.r^yer. The 
composition and execution of tl^ mouuqieat dp qfe^ii 
to the dietinguished talonta of the sculptor. . ^ 

OneateriAg the choir, tb^ eye is^ struck wj^th the 
vpleadid circular window, at the eastern end, ii^ that 
part of the Cathedral called tke Nine Altain^^ This 
window i$ divided into twehre compartiQents, i^rigW 
npUy.^ed with rich painted glass, which yr^fi pre-* 
•ented^ about the year 1410, by Richarfl Picjceriug, 
Rector ..of Hesuiigbargh. The aGreea» erected ia 
IdSO, is richly ornamented with niches^ in which 
were ^rigioally placed statues of aiabas^n The 
statues have long siuoe been removed; .b^t. iit is 
known, thatmnder ttie central cavity was a figure, of 
the Yirgin Marjr, and on. eijthfsr side of it those of 
St, Outhbert and King Oawald. Tbp sqreeaw ia cpn- 
fomity with the oustcvn of the. ag^, was rorigioally 
decorated with brilliant colours. These have been 
long defaced : and it is always a matter of surprise, 
that in an age, in which the beauty of proportion and 
form was so perfectly understood and felt, the eye 
could tolerate the introduction of glaring colours 
and gilding, as aids to architectural embellishment. 
' At the southern side of the choir is another splen- 
did specimen of the architecture of the same age 
which produced the altar-screen; the monument of 
Bishop Hatfield, and the episcopal throne, erected 
over i* Thev were both built by that bishop, who 



died in 1381 ; and although partly concealed by mor^ 
modem work, and in some degree injured by addi- 
tions of a character different from the original design, 
they arc still remarkable examples of symmetry and 
beauty. The effigy itself upon the tomb is not at 
present visible from the choir; but from the soudiera 
side-aisle it can be viewed to great advantage, and 
i& highly illustrative of the episcopal costume and 
statuary art of the period. This also, like the altar- 
screen, was richly ornamented with painting and 
gilding, which had been preserved and renewed care- 
fully until within a few years, when the whole was 
covered with white- wash; and a few attenapts to re- 
cover the original colouring have failed. 

The tabernacle- work in the choir and other orna- 
ments of the stalls are well carved, and agree in their 
?»neral effect with the character of the building, 
hey were erected in the reign of Charles the Second, 
the former stall-^ork having been burnt in 1650 by 
the Scotch prisoners, who were lodged in the Cathe- 
dral after the battle of Dunbar. 

No bishop of Durham had been interred in his 
own Cathedral from the year 1617 until the present 
year, 1836; when the remaine of the late lamented 
Bishop Van Mildert were deposited within the com- 
munion-rails, near the place where, in 1333, Bishop 
Lewis Beaumont, descended from the Royal Family 
of France, was buried. 

Behind the altar-screen is an enclosed space, con- 
taining the shrine of St. Cuthbert, formerly the 
most i-ichly-decorated part of the Cathedral. The 
church having been built for the express purpose of 
containing the remains of that saint, which were re- 
puted to have been preserved free from any appear- 
ance of corruption, the most precious ornaments and 
robes were reserved to grace his shrine. 

The body was removed to the present Cathedral in 
1 104, more than four hundred years after the decease 
of the saint. In the work of Reginald, before re* 
ferred to, (c. 40-43,) is a minute account of the con- 
dition of the body at that time, and of the vestments 
in which it was enclosed. Reginald is^ as might be 
expected, somewhat contradictory in his statements 
respecting the state in which the body was found; 
in one place, (c. 41,) asserting that it Ivas perfectly 
flexible and entire, with the sinews and veins plainly 
discernible, and the flesh soft, as during life : while 
in another place, (c. 42,) he describes the body as 
wrapped up in a vestment which adhered closely to 
it/ and states that no 6ne presumed to examine or to 
touch those parts of the robes which were close to 
the body. lie diescribes, however, with great accu* 
racy, the different articles of drCss which were dis- 
covered with the body in its precious depository, and 
those which were then put upon it; makes especial 
inention of a pair of scissors and. a comb, as having 
been left with the body, and states that of all the 
reliqiies which had been found in the same cofBu 
with the body of St. Cuthbert, all were removed ex- 
cept the skuU of King Oswald. 

Reginald also describes the head of St. Cuthbert 
in a manner which proves that he was an eye-witness 
of its appearance at that time. He states that the 
nose was rather turned up 3 and that the chin was 
double, having a depression large enough to admit 
the breadth of a filnger to be laid into it. 

These minute circumstances, which would be 
scarcely worth mentioning in themselves, are curious, 
when taken in connexion with a search made in May 
1827, when the tomb supposed to eontain the remains 
of St. Cuthbert was opened. At the period of the 
Reformation, in 1542, the shrine was pulled down; 
and the body interred beneath a marUe stone. On 
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removing that stone^ and digging down beneath it, 
the remains of the hodf were discovered, which were 
clearly identified as being those of St. Cuthbert. The 
character of the head of the skeleton, the shape of 
the nose, and the peculiar formation of the chin, en- 
tirely agreed with those described by Reginald, in 
1 1 04. Many fragments of the robes were also found, 
agreeing in their general character with the ornaments 
described as investing the body of St. Cuthbert: and 
among other relics, a coarse ivory comb was fotmd, 
exactly corresponding with that described by Regi- 
nald. It is seldom that a juggling trick comes to be 
clearly brought to light after an interval of seven 
hundred years : but this research was attended with 
such a result. A legendary tale stated that the hair 
of the dead saint grew miraculously, and required to 
be periodically cut: and it appears from the history 
of Reginald, c. 26, that Elfrid the sacrist, about the 
year 1 022, made the comb, for that purpose, and 
deposited it in the saints tomb. When the hair was 
cut, a portion of it was exposed to the view of the 
assembled spectators, glittering like gold. And well 
it might : for upon the skull of the skeleton was dis- 
covered, in 1827, a quantity of gold wire attached 
to it like hair. Portions of this wire are now preserved 
in the chapter library. 

In the coffin was also found an additional skull, 
corresp6nding with the account which was given of 
King Oswald's head having been buried with the 
body of St. Cuthbert in 1104. The identity of re- 
mains, at such a distance of time, can rarely be 
established by such clear evidence*. 

The shrine, once the principal object of attraction 
in the Cathedral^ now presents little to excite interest. 
There are some remains of ancient monumental 
stones, and coffins : several mutilated statues, which 
once ornamented the exterior of the tower, and some 
curious corbels from the interior of the venerable 
chapter-house, mercilessly destroyed in 1799. 

To the east of the shrine stands the beautiful eastern 
transept, called the Nine Altars, 134 feet in length 
by 38 in width. It has already been observed that 
this part of the Cathedral is of later date than the choir. 
The general effect of the interior of the Nine Altars 
is one of singular lightness, having been erected 
nearly at the same period as Salisbury Cathedralf, 
about 1235, in the style now generally known by the 
appellation of Early English, assigned to it by Mr. 
Rickman. 

The Galilee, at the western end of the Cathedral, 
still remains to be described. 

From a curious passage in Reginald** History of 
St, Cuthbert, c, \2\, it appears that, originally^ ^ere 
was a large door-way, projecting from the western 
end of the Cathedral, and a steep path descending 
from it to the river side ^ and when the Galilee was 
erected by Bishop Pudsey, about 1160, the same en- 
trance was still left, from the Galilee into the nave. 
The door was closed in the time of Bishop Langley, 
who died in 1438 3 and two new entrances were per- 
forated under each of the western towers : the series 
of intersecting circular arches which covered the walla 
at the parts where the new doors were made, were at 
the same time removed, and placed along the front of 
the original door. 

On entering the Galilee from the south aisle of the 
Cathedral, a scene of singular beauty is presented to 
the eye. Five narrow aisles, each fifty feet long, and 
about sixteen feet wide, are formed by light clustered 

. * An accurate and learned account of this discovery of tbe body 
waspublished in quarto by the Rev. James Raine» M.A., Librarian 
o' Durham CathedraU &c. 

t See Saturday Magazine, Vol. V., p. 154, 



columns, supporting semicircular arches, ornamented 
with a rich zig-zag moulding. Tlie columns, from 
which each arch springs, are composed of four shafts, 
except at the extremities of each aisle, where there 
are but two marble shafts supporting the arch. And 
it is evident, that all the columns were originally of 
the same nature ; since of each four shafts, the two 
which are arranged parallel to those at the extremity 
of each aisle are also formed of single pieces of 
marble -, whereas, those which are intermediate to 
them, are composed of courses of stone, and have 
plainly been added at a later period, to give apparent 
or real strength to the columns. The arches them- 
selves still retain a considerable portion of the white 
and vermilion colouring with which they were deco- 
rated, and support a wall reaching to the roof of the 
building. The general effect of this arrangement is 
unrivalled in this country. 

At the eastern end of the GaUlee were two altars, 
ornamented with a representation of the Crucifixion, 
painted on the walls. There are also full-length 
figures, two of which, representing a king and a 
bishop, supposed to be Richard the First and Bishop 
Fudsey, are in good preservation. 

Over the tomb of Bishop Langley, at the eastern 
end of the Galilee, are the remains of another altar, 
once dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Under several 
of the niches may still be read some of the titles 
which the superstition of an ignorant age attached 
to her name. 

But the object of greatest interest in the Galilee, 
is the tomb of the Venerable Bkde. 

Few persons have enjoyed or deserved a higher 
reputation than Bede. He was bom in 672, and 
died in 735, having spent his life in the mona&tery at 
JarrowJ, near the place-of his birth, dividing his time 
between devotion and study. His works attest the 
variety of his attainments, and the extent of his 
acquaintance with all the branches of literature and 
science which were then known. His name was Well 
known throughout all Europe during his life, and 
since his death his character has shone forth with un- 
diminished lustre §. The bones of Bede were stolen 
from Jarrow, about the year 1022, by Elfired the 
sacrist, and were preserved in the coffin of St. Cnth* 
berttiU 1104. 

Bishop Ptidsey gave a richly-ornamented shrine to 
the bones of Bede -, and, in 1370, they were removed, 
together with the shrine, into the Galilee, and placed 
upon a blue marble table, supported by ^ve low 
pillars, which rested upon another slab. A wainscot 
cover, which could be raised at pleasure, by a puUey 
which stDl remains in the roof, secured the shrine 
from injury. At the Reformation, the shrine was de^ 
faced, and the bones buried beneath the tomb. In 
May, 1831, Hie ground beneath the tomb was eare^ 
fully examined, and at the depth of three fcei, the 
remains of a coffin, and several bones of a human 
skeleton were found. The bones were re-intcrrcd on 
the following day, in a box of oak, covered with lead^ 
enclosing a parchment, upon which the circumstances 
connected with the search were described. The upper 
slab was replaced, and upon it was afterwards cut tbe 
old inscription, — 

HaC 8UXT IK P0S8A BJEDM VEVERABILIS 088A. 

[Hjuy of the above details aie taken from A Bri^f AecmaU qf 
Durham Cathedralf pablished anonymously, in 1833, and 
understood to have been drawn up by a gentleman, whoso 
well-lmowB learning and accuracy upon points connected with 
the aati^mties of the dty and coua(y of Duriuun taSHaaiiXy 
vonoh for ita general correctness.] 

t St^ Sa^^rday■Magatint, Vol. III., p. 117. 
i ibid., Vol. II., p. et). 
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Seal Fishery. 

Thb uses of the Seal are numerous and important. The 
oil obtained from its fat, or blubber, is better than that from 
the Whale ; and a fuU-erown one will yield from eight to 
twelve gallons. The skin, with the hair on, is used for 
covering trunks, &c., and when tanned, forms an excellent 
leather. The Esquimaux have the art of dressing the skin 
go as to render it waterproof; and not only clothe them- 
selves with it, but cover the frame-work of their canoes, and 
thus construct vessels equally light and secure. The same 
people eat the flesh generally ; and though strong, it is not 
uneatable even by Europeans. 




COM MOW SBAl, ( Phoca 9ituHna.J 

The Common Seal is abundant in all parts of tl^e 
Northern Ocean. It is a gregarious animal, and perfectly 
amphibious ; it is fond of reposing on ice-fields, and it is in 
sncn situations that the greatest numbers are killed by those 
engaged in hunting them. The season commences in 
Mareht and lasts during the three following months, accerd- 
ingto the locality. 

The ships engaged in the fishery are sent out principallv 
from Hamburgh, and from Nova Scotia, or Newfoundland. 
Stimulated by the spirit of competition, they penetrate the 
ice in a more daring manner than the whalers, and are, 
therefore, more exposed to the contingencies attending 
navigation amongst ice. 

Boats are manned, the crew being provided with Seal- 
dubs and knives, and by careful management, occasionally 
8urj)ri8e a herd on an ice-field or floe, oefore the animals, 
which are very watchful, take the alarm. If the men can 
contrive to intercept the communication with the water, or 
with those apertures in the ice near which the Seals com- 
monly lie for the sake of security, they will sometimes kill 
two-thirds of the troop. Though the Seal iff remarkably 
tonaoieus of life, yet it is easily killed by a Uew ov the nose, 
or at least sufficiently stunned to allow of others being 
attacked before they can effect an escape. If the sail^s 
perceive that a herd which they are approaching have 
taken an alarm and are making off, they, by raising load 
shouts, arrest the attention of their victims, who stop to 
ascertain whence such an unwonted sound proceeded,^— tiie 
iBen thus gain time to approaeki and often obtain many of 
the number. 

The persons accustomed to this chase will pursue the 
Seals over detached pieces of ice, lumping from one to 
another, at imminent risk of their lives. In such cases, 
every man, when he kills a Seal, flenses it on the spot, and 
drags the blubber and skin over the ice to his boat When 
a crew have succeeded in surprising and despatching a 
large number on one field, one man is left en the ice to 
flay and flense the carcasses^ while his companions pursue 
another herd at some other spot. 

Whalers always take out Seal-clubs as part of their 
equipment, and one ship has been known to obtain a oarg^o 
of from four to five thousand Seals, yielding nearly a hun- 
dred tons of oil. 

The oil is obtained by putting the blubber, cut up into 
small pieces, into large vats ; the heat of the sun, in tittia, 
resolves a great part into oil, which is drawn off at' side 
apertures ; the reftise is boiled in coppet^, and an inferior 
quality procured. 
There is a \9rg9 fishery for Seal* on the Caspian Sea. 
The principal part for which the Walrus is taken are the 
two tusks, — the ivory of whieh is of a superior quality, and. 
is employed for most purposes to whieh that of the elephants 
tusk IS adauted, and is preferred by dentists for the puipoie J 



of making artifieial teeth. The skin of the Walrus is used 
for mats, and for covering rope^ or running-gear exposed to 
chafing; and when cut into shreds, and plaited, it forms 
strong and durable ropes, exceeding those of hemp for some 
purposes ; but as the carcass does not yield so much oil in 
proportion, the chose of them is limited, and only eonstitut^ 
a third-rate objeet in Whaling voyages. The Hossiaiis Ar« 
most suocessftil in thiftoooupalion. 

As the animal is large, powerful, and fearless, the attack 
of it is not without danger, especially, since from the 
strength of its hide and the solidity of the skuH, a musket 
is of little avail unless shot be employed, and the eye be hit. 
Sailofs, when exposed to the attack of the Walrus, in boats, 
disperse them by throwing ssnd into their eyes. It is 
usually killed by means of spears, lanoes, atid knives*. 

• See Saturday MBgatine, Vol. I., p. 176. 



TUB £CJLifset> evs, 

(By the Author of Rose-liuds He$cMd»\ 

I &ost in my orient shining, 

But mortsJs regarded me not ; 
I verged to my western declining, 

And my lustre and «armfl\ were forgot. 

I glowed at my noon-ttia of glery. 
Yet none deignod to owe me a debt 1 

It was bnt a wearisome story, 
That the snn rose, ascended, and set. 

But now that a shadow comes o*er me, 

I set the whole world in amaze ; 
Not of Farsee, who knC^Is to adore me, 

]lor«f ardent and sesrcMng tk« gaze. 

The child and the dotard Of science, 

The sage and the muMtnde nut. 
An, eager to bid me defiance, 

And gaze at a spot on the son. 

In my lustre each soomfUIy passes, 
To praise me none opens his lips; 

Bnt all peering furbish their glasses, 
The moment I mourn in echpse. 

But, mortals, I scorn to upbraid jcm,^-' 
Not a shade of resentment I feel; 

For ye slight thus the Being who made you, 
And who taught me to shine for your weaL 

His mercies are new every ntoming, 
They tend you fpom noon-tide to eve , 

They linger from night-fall to dawning, 
Beluctaiit your dwelfingf to leave. 

But feeble and scanty the praises, 

That daily to heaven ascend ; 
Scarce matin or resper upraises, 

One thought of so faithful a friend. 

Yet let but the darknesii of sori*ew 

Obscure for one moment his ray, 
Though joy should return on the morrow, 

Ingsatitude lords it to-day. 

Faiewell to each anthem of ^iadness. 
Past Joys are remembered m vain ! 

3dEan prides him in dark sullen sadness, 
And thinks he does well to complain. 

S. C. W. 



I HAVK seen the rays of the sun or the moon dash upon a 
brazen vessel, whose lips kissed the fhce of those waters 
that lodged within its bosom ; but being turned back and 
sent off, with its smooth pretences or rougher waftings, it 
wandered about the room and beat upon the roof, and still 
doubled its heat and motion. So is sickness and sorrow 
entertained by an unquiet and discontented man. Nothing 
is more unreasonable than to entangle our spirits in wild- 
nessr and amazement, lik^ a partridge fluttering in a net, 

which she breaks not, though she breaks her wings. 

Jntsmr Taylor. 



Bacon*s celebrated apophthegm, " Knowledge is power/' 
had been uttered before him by Solomon in various shapes. 
Among others, "A wise man is strong; yea a man of 
knowledge increaseth strength.** — Pbovbkbs xxiv. 5. 
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BANKS FOR SAVINGS*. 
Ths incalculable benefits which the industrious 
classes derive from these institutions, cannot be too 
frequently or impressively brought before the notice pf 
the public. How many idle shillings are these b^nks 
the means of reserving for days of need, which would 
otherwise, if even not spent in pernicious indulgences, 
be probably wasted in some manner scarcely niore 
beneficial to the owner, and would be regretted as 
soon as gone. Much of the improvidence which has 
been imputed to the working classes is uad^erved, 
and great part of that which really does exist has 
arisen from a want of knowledge of the fiicilities 
whiph these institutions afford, not only for deposit- 
ing, but also for the withdrawing, of the most trifling 
sum which the hard-earned wages of a labouring 
man can spave to pay in, qy the unexpected necessities 
of his family may render it requisite to pbtaiu upon 
any sudden emergency. 

It is within the personal knowledge of the writer 
of this article, that individuals have for years been 
ignorant of the existence of a bank for savings even 
in their own immediate neighbourhood; and many 
more are doubtless in utter ignorance of all their 
details and facilities. No measure can be too much 
encouraged which tends towards rendering the work- 
ing classes dependent on their own resources against 
the various casualties of life ; the resu]t of such self- 
dependence is UP less beneficial to the moral chi^racter 
of the cl^s in question, than valuable to society at 
large. The individual is preserved from the painful 
degradation of seeking relief from public or private 
charity, while society is saved from those burdens 
which have been found to press so heavily upon it 
from the collective improvidence of individuals. 

This subject has been specially brought to the 
writer's notice, by the Report of a Bank for Savings 
established not long since in Welbeck Street, London, 
having lately fallen into his hands, a brief abstract 
of the details of which, may, perhaps, not prove un- 
interesting. Ou the 20th of March, 1836, the fol- 
lowing numl^ of the respective classes of persons 
appeared to he depositors in this bank» at which time 
the Aggrepale balance due on their several accounts 
amountecfto no less than £105,979. Os. 64., much of 
which would, probably, have been lost to the parties, 
but for this secure and ready means of deposits 

Male and Female Servants : . . . • 2078 

1 mat Accounts, principally for the benefit of cUklreA* • . • 1439 
MecUanica and Artiaan* .•..•••....•.•,...••..• t ..«>• • 938 

Children 690 

Needlewomen, Shopwomen, &c 648 

Small Dealers 803 

Shopmen 240 

Labourers and others • 173 

Teachers of both sexes • 104 

A pprentlces • • • . 89 

Friendly and Charitable Societies..... • •••• 2A 

Various minor Claaaaa ^tdd 

In number altogether J022 

• See Saturday Afa^astna, Vol. IV., p. UK 



If wc consider the matter seriously, we must be persuaded 
that squandering and dissipation of our time is a sin of a 
very heinous nature. Nothing, I think ought to be more 
offensive to a Christian ear than such complaints as we 
commonly hear of the heaviness with which the time 
passes, — wishes that it would fly more quickly, — avowed 
adoption of trifling pursuits for the purpose of cheating its 
tediousness, and the like. We hear time spoken of in this 
'* foolish jesting which is not convenient,** by the name of 
** the enemy." Men speak of '* killing it,** as if to kill time 
were not a kind of suicide. 

Our Saviour tells us, that for every idle word which we 
speak, we shall give account in the day of Judgment. 
However the interpretation of these words may be disputed 
or explained away, their application to the present ease, it 
is presumed, is too obvious to be contested* 



QN TASTB, 
AoRBBABLB emotions and sensations may be divided into 
three orders; — those of pleasure, which refer to the senses ; 
those of harmony, which refer to the mind ; and those of 
happiness, which are the natural result of a union between 
harmony and pleasure! the former being exercis^ in 
virtue, the latter in temperance. Harmony is principally 
enjoyed by those men who possess, what has analogically 
been termed, taste; which Mr. Melmoth defines, "that 
universal sense of beauty, which every man in some degree 
possesses, fendered more exquisite by genius, and more 
correct by cultivation.** " It is very remarkable,** says Dr. 
Akenside, "that the disposition of the moral powers is 
always similar to that of the imagination ; — that tnose, who 
are most inclined to admire prodigious and sublime objects 
in the physical world, are also most inclined to applaud 
examples of iy)rtitude and heroic virtue in the moral;*- 
while those, who are charmed rather with the delicacy and 
sweetness of colonic, forms* and sounds, never fail in like 
manner to yield the preference to the softer scenes of 
virtue, and the sympathies of a domestic life.** Exciting a 
love of true glory, and an admiration of every nobler virtue. 
Taste exalts the affections, and purifies our passions;-^ 
clothes a private life in white, and a public one in purple. 
Adding a new feature, as it were, to the pomp, the bloom, 
and the exuberance of Nature, it enables the mind to illu- 
mine what is dark, and to colour what is faded ; giving a 
lighter yellow to the topaz, a more celestial blue to the 
sapphire, and a deeper crimson to the ruby ; it imparts a 
higher brilliance to tne diamond, and a more transparent 
purple to the amethyst. 

Bearing a price, which only the heart and the imagina- 
tion can estimate, and being the mother of a thousand 
chaste desires and a thousand secret hopes : — ^Taste strews 
flowers in the paths of literature and science ; and, breath- 
ing inexpressive sounds, and picturing celestial forms, 
qualifies the hour of sorrow, by inducing that secret sense 
of cheerfulness, which, in its operation. 

Refines the soft, and swells the strong ; 

And joiBing nature's i[eneral sons, 

Through many a varying tone unfolds, 

The hannoay pf human souls, Mas* Chapomb, 



Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds, 
they ever fly by twilight. Certainly they are to be re- 
pressed, or at least well guarded, for they cloud the mind« 
they lose friends, and they check with business, whereby 
business cannot go on currently and constantly. They 
dispose kings to tyranny, husbands to jealousy, wise men 
to irresolution ana melancholy. — Lord Bacon. 



Thbrb is no guard to be kept against envy, because no 
man knows where it dwells; and geaerous and innoeeat 
men are seldom jealous and suspicious till they feel the 
wound, or discern some notorious eflect of it It shelters 
itself for the most part in dark and melancholy constitu- 
tions, yet sometimes gets into less suspected lodgings, but 
never owns to be within when it is asked for. — LoitD 
Olarbiidon. 



Good humour may be defined a habit of being pleased; a 
constant and perennial softness of manner, easiness of 
approach, and serenity of disposition, like that which every 
man perceives in himself when the first transports of new 
felicity have subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in 
motion by a slow succession of soft impulses. Good hu- 
mour is a state between gaiety and unconcern ; the act or 
emanation of a mind at leisure to regard the gratification 
of another. — Dr. Johnson. 



Hb must know little of the world, and still less of his own 
heart, who is not aware how difiicuU it is, amidst ^e cor- 
rupting examples with which it abounds, to maintain the 
spirit of devotion unimpaired, or to preserve, in their due 
force and delicacy, those vivid moral impressions, that quick 
perception of good, and instinctive abhorrence of evil, which 
form the chief charecteristios of a pure and elevated mind. 
These, like the morning dew, are easily brushed off in the 
collisions of worldly interest, or exhaled by the meridian 
sun. Hence the necessity of frequent intervals of retire- 
ment, — when the mind may recover its scattered powers, 
and renew its strength by a devout appUcation to the Foun* 
tain of all grace. — -Robxrt Hall. 
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POISONOUS PLANTS. No. V. 




Black Hxnbans, (HyoMcyttmui niger,) 

Henbane is a poisonoas vegetable production, be- 
longing; to the same order of plants as the deadly 
Nightshade, the Fox-glove, Stramoninm, Tobacco, 
and others ; it more nearly resembles the latter in its 
effects* and in its smell and flavour. It is what is 
called a narcotic poison, producing sleep and a species 
of intoxication. It is a native of England, and 
grows commonly among rubbish about villages, road- 
sides, &c. and flowers in June ; it is biennial. 

A French physician gives an account of nine per- 
sons, who were nearly poisoned by eating of the 
roots of Henbane. The effects of Uiis poison were 
horrible in the extreme \ in five out of the nine it 
produced raving madness. " The madness of all 
these patients was so complete, and their agitation 
so violent, that, in order to give one of them an 
antidote, I was obliged to employ six strong men to 
hold him, while I was getting his teeth asunder to 
pour down the remedy. The most remarkable part 
of the case was, that, for two or three days after 
their recovery, every object appeared to them as red 
as scarlet." 

The Henbane is not so likely to be mistaken for a 
wholesome plant as many other vegetable produc- 
tions ; but Sir Hans Sloane relates the case of four 
children, who suffered severely from eating of the 
seed-pods, which they mistook for filberts \ one of 
the patients continued for two days and nights in a 
profound sleep. 

In the Philosophical Transactions there is an account 
of an insect, called the Henbane-Xouse, which in- 
fests, or rather takes up its abode on this plant; 
the insect is of a fine red colour, spotted with black ; 
it is thus described. 

" In June and July it is common to see several 
series of oblong orange- coloured bodies, adhering to 
the upper sides of the leaves of this plant j these 
are the eggs of this insect. These eggs are whitish 



when first laid, but they become of a deeper colour 
when the young Wft about to be hatched. These 
eggs yield a colour, which is so fine ^hat it may be 
worth introducing into use in some manner ; it is a 
fine lively carnation. The insects themselves arc so 
common, that it is scarcely possible to find a plant 
without them, and the eggs are not less frequent iu 
their season In hot weather. These eggs are some- 
times laid in May, but never later than June.** 

Henbane is poisonous to birds and dogs, buv 
hones, cows, goats, and swine, are not affect^ by it 



ON HOPE 



Trxrb is, perhaps, no feeling which the human breast 
cherishes, so nearly connected with its happiness, as that 
of Hope. And it was mercifully appointed that, in a world 
whose brightest visions ot felicity prove but the shadow 
of a shade, whose past pleasures, while they feast the 
memory, leave the heart achinf^ with a sense of their 
desertion, and whose present enjoyments vanish ere they 
are msped, and wither ere they bloom, some more 
enduring realities should be held out to the anticipa- 
tion of tho spirit fainting under weariness and disappoint 
ment. When sin had entered within the bowers of Eden, 
and the primal curse had been pronounced on the parents 
of the human race, Hope, the young and beautiful offspring 
of untarnished joys, sojourned with the exiles, and attended 
on their wanderings. She cheered them with the song of 
future and happier days, ^inted them to the horizon of 
eternal life, and showed the first glimmerings of that bright 
and morning Star, which should rise on Bethlehem and set 
on Calvanr, hut whose brightness should remain, and whose 
memory shouM live till eternity had lost itself in its own 
vastness. Since then, she has trod a thorny path, and par- 
taken deeply of the wretchedness of the world, which she 
came to solace and to cheer. Time was, when she would 
have flown over the obstructions of her path, but the cruelty 
of men has lx>und her wings, and her feet have bled among 
the briers of the wilderness. 

It has been the Christian bosom which has cherished 
best this worn and wandering pilgrim, — while the pilgrim, 
in her turn, has warmed and cheered .the bosom that ga\-e 
her shelter : and while Hope has listened to the tale of 
sorrows, which the suffering children of humanity have 
poured into her ear, her eye has kindled with the bright- 
ness of immortality, her voice has trembled with the inspi- 
ration of prophesy, and she has infused into their " song, in 
the house of their pilgrimage,'* the loy and peace of beUev 
ing, and Hbrn assurance of eternal salvation. — ^Anoit. 

FaiKNDSHiP gives a new polish and edge to intellect, to 
fancy, to fcelmg. •* Friendship,** said Cicero, •* divides our 
sorrows and doubles oiu: joys.** It is, therefore, wanted in 
every fluctuation and cnange of external circumstances, 
whether adverse or prosperous, and especially wanted where 
there is an obvious tendency to monotony and sameness. — 
Aivoiv. 



If, says Lord Bacon, the invention of the ship was thought 
so noble, which carries riches and commodities, from place 
to place, and consociateth the most remote regions in parti- 
cipation of their fruits, how much more are letters to be 
magnified, which, as ships, pass through the vast sea of 
time, and make ages so distant particimite of the modern 
illuminations and inventions the one of the other. 



SiMONiDES, a poet and philosopher of Sicily, was asked, by 
Hiero, a king of that country, to inform him what was the 
nature of the Deity. He requested a dav to deliberate on 
the question. When that had elapsed, he desired two 
more. At the expiration of that time, he demanded four 
more. When he continued for some time the same course, 
and was asked by Hiero the reason of this delay, he an- 
swered, ** It is because, the longer I deliberate on this (ques- 
tion, the more difficult it appears to me to answer it. ' — 

CiCBKO. 
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MAX.X A)ri> rCMALE ICArXTES OP NEW SOUTH WAI.KI. 



Thb Aborigtnal NatiVcs. 
The aboriginal natives of New South Wales and Vaifc 
Diemen^B Land have been generally consid^r^d ^ 
savages, equally nnreatrained by laws, intellect, or 
morality ; as a race of beings scarcely deserving the 
appellation of ''hnman /* and as possessing no attiac- 
uoQS for our curiosity, and no qualities to excite our 
interest : as, in short, a race of beings exhibiting the 
"nature*' of mankind in its very lowest state of 
degradation, and incapable alike of civilization or im- 
provement. 

Of the few tribes that formerly inhabited Van Die- 
men's Land but little can be said, since very little is 
known of them. Our intercourse with them was 
never such as enabled us to form a correct judgmei^t 
of their manners and customs, or to bei^ome acquainted 

Vol. VIIL 



with'tlieir peculiarities. They appear, however, to 
ha'V'e differed in many respecta firom the New Hol- 
landers (or natives of Amtralia), ivhi<^ circumstance, 
considering the- proximity of < the island to that vast 
range of fi^rritory; may be considered not unworthy 
of notice ■ 'Their s^aiture was moderate, their colour 
almost black, and their hair jet black, but short and 
curly Kke that of the Afiican^ the i^ar was the 
principal weapon used by them, but their mode 
of throwing it differed from that of the I^ew Hol- 
landei'. Hiey were altogether a marc fierce, untame- 
able, and revengeful race ; they hated, and always 
av^oided the presence of, a white man ; and they were 
seldom seen in their occupations of hunting, but 
lurked in the recesses of the mountains^ and in the 
thickest jimries of their forests. They were always 
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upon the watch for opportunities to comniit depiredsi- 
tionfi^ and they murdered the intruding colonists in 
the most cowardly manner. The consequence was, 
that they were persecuted and hunted down by them, 
and have at length been wholly exterminated^ almost 
like beasts of prey. 

Greater opportunities have, however, been afforded 
to Europeans for observing the nature and character 
of the Australian savages, and for seeing them, not 
only in their natural state, but also when unhappily 
sunk into a state of utter wretchedness, in conse- 
quence of following the examples of dissipation and 
depravity set them by some of the degraded beings 
who were banished to their shores. A fair, plain, and 
detailed statement, therefore, of the manners, customs, 
and peculiarities of this despised race, may not only 
be interesting, but will also tend to show that, far re- 
moved as they are from civilization, they are not so 
degrading to human nature as they have sometimes 
been represented to be, nor so destitute of intellect 
and understanding as to be unworthy of our anxiety 
for their improvement. 

They are certainly neither so barbarous in disposi- 
tion, so savagely ferocious, nor so revengeful, as were 
the more unfortunate tribes of Van Dieraen's Land j 
they arc, on the contrary, docile and tractable, — 
and though they have not yet been made sensible of 
the advantages of a civilized state, it is well known 
that, by good treatment, they may be rendered at 
least peaceable and inoffensive, if not serviceable. 
Free them from the suspicion of danger, and they will 
not only accompany, but render valuable assistance to 
the white traveUer of their forests. 

My observation of their character has, upon the 
whole, led me to believe, that if, in the first instance, 
they had been conciliated and prot)eriy treated, in- 
stead of being, as they were, unnecessarily oppressed, 
injured, and insulted by the untliinking white man, 
many of the evils and atrocities which have been com- 
mitted by them would not have occurred. They 
do not, in general, meditate and seek revenge wiUiout 
a cause -, some previous insult must have been offered, 
or some injury inflicted, i6 have given rise to their 
exasperation, and to cause Uiem io commit a 
treacherous act of murder. It tas not unfrequentiy 
happened in the early stages of the colony, iiiat many 
an innocent colonist has fallen a victim to their ven- 
geance, from some stupid and unnecessary act of 
barbarity perpetrated towards them by other parties 
at a former time. The generality of the convicts, 
indeed, have always shown the greatest timidity when 
in contact with the natives, and have always held 
them in abhorrence, so that when sent away to re- 
mote stations in the interior, in charge of sheep or 
cattle, they have not only exercised great cruelties 
upon the unoffending savages, but have been known 
even to fire amongst them out of mere wilful mischief, 
stupid fear, or ignorant bravado. Hence, a whole 
tribe has become exasperated and inflamed with 
furious anger, and an insatiable desire of revenge, — 
hence they have been known to surround the huts of 
the shepherds, set them on fire, by throwing flaming 
spears into them, and to murder the inmates. When 
the news of these dreadful events reached town, it 
«oon spread far and wide ; the tale was quickly exag- 
gerated, — fifty (besides all the sheep and cattle) were 
said to have been butchered, instead of two; then 
government interfered,— soldiers were ordered out,— 
war was proclaimed, — and a horrid massacre of these 
unfortunate blacks took place, to the great satisfaction 
of people calling themselves members of a civilized 
community. 

When the settlement at Bathurst Plams was first 
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formed, these bloody conflicts were constantly taking 
place between the colonists and the' black tribes, and 
the mischief has arisen, not from mismanagement on 
the part of government, or misconduct on the part of 
the settler, but from the vicious conduct, or unneces- 
sary acts of violence of timid, or hot-headed, or un- 
principled individuals. 

There are, it is true, many instances also, which 
have happened within the last six years, wherein 
white men have fallen victims to the murderous 
appetite of these blacks, without any known or 
apparent cause ; men have been butchered by them 
when asleep and unprotected j the unoffending tra- 
veller has been speared ; and the bold but unfortunate 
adventurer, urged on by a noble spirit of enterprise, 
has been deprived of the satisfaction of giving in- 
formation of his discoveries, by the forfeit of his life 
to the offended savage *. 

But these instances of treacherous and cowardly 
murders are not every-day occurrences, nor have 
they ever been so frequent and numerous, as to 
create our universal terror and .hatred towards the 
natives J while, in their defence, it may be observed 
that the catalogue of cold-blooded murders and pre- 
meditated crimes which have been committed by our 
fellow-countrymen, (the outcast convicts,) towards 
each other, far, very far, exceed the outrages of these 
savages, who, untutored and ignorant as they are, 
find excuses for their passionate revenge, which even 
the most vicious and evil-minded amongst us cannot 
plead. 

The time Is fast approaching, when these tribes may 
disappear altogether from the face of the earthy for 
the numerous tribes which, but a few years ago, were 

■ After dsis papt'] li Ml Ji. i^j |jrcpjir*;d fof tite press, the official 
Bot»ort pl a xecenl KxjiLaiiJori to uxpjart? the interior of New South 
W :jlt». was r*cHivetl irt ih^i^i ii^UBUy^ from which the followins is an 
ejuaci. The Ht^port it h\ Ah^i^A Ittiteui li., Surveyor General of 
iht: cdony, and rpmui;imt^t o1 iHe Lspeditinn, and is dated from 
Ih. " Camp VVcr^l of Mftrv«!*'B lUttf^fl, Sfpttuil^r 4, 1835.'* 

" 1 hatl procttilpO iibowh^rev hillidreJ milt?? down the Darling, 
when the weaknesK of the iutiocks. iuil the reduced stale of our 
prrjvujons, obHeed me to tiJtHi«J«i th« eipediciK-jr of going forward, 
wiUi afLrtiall pjirly ml'Sf f^^^\ at i fa»l4<i rate, while the exhausted 
caitk luiifhi in th« mean tlvrie be reffesjsing for the homeward journey. 
But before iletidinr os the sebariii^in ot ih^ party, in the presence 
of S4i\m\ powtrfuf Ulbea tjf NaiiTt??, 1 halted ii, to rest the animals, 
wliit'^l some ptt^aratioas were fioing forward for netting out. In two 
days 1 WU3 a>!3v^mct?d, frotil the iiiov^mefxt^ 1 observed amongst the 
Naijve tribfes, thit in [^fOc^^Jjn^ farther at bo jjreat a risk of com- 
pr Muising tH« tafrl^ of l!ie *tauujai| |>artj, I should have acted 
cosiiraty lu thii nit]tb articjt of j!i? Klcefitncs s instructions, and 
thcToi]jMrn 1 aba ruin nvJ tfU' Inttnlbij^ 

' " iscaicelT auiiaua bad etapaed after \ had communicated to the men 
my determlnatioo tp return, when firing was heard from the forage- 
pany oh the river. At thai lime a tribe of strangers, (natives, 3 just 
arrived, lay beforie pj»r c4mp. By amusing them and intercepUntj a 
messenger, we succeeded in preventing them from joining the River- 
tribe; while more men and a supply of ammunition were sent lo 
reinforde our party on the river. These arrived just in time to pre- 
vent the sacnfice of seven of our men. A chief, to whom 1 liad 
given presents and shown particular attention, had been the first to 
break the peace. The conduct of several of these tribes was veiy 
extraordinary. To conciliate .them was quite hopeless, but not from 
any apprehensions on their jpart. On the contrary, the more v,e 
endeavoured to supply their real »anls, and sliow good will towards 
them, the more they seemed to covet whit was Tilterly useless to 
them, and the more they plotted our destruction. Some of tUeir 
ceremonies were different from those of any other Aboriginal tribes 
nearer the colony, such as waving the green bough, first selling it 
on fire, with furious gestures at us; throwing dust at us with their 
toes, and spitting at our men. They behaved thus just after ibey 
had received presents, and while we endeavoured, by sitting in the 
dust, to conform to their manners and customs. 1 had every reason 
to be satisfied with the conduct of my non in this affair. Of the 
three parties most offendinc, two were kiUe4, and one (ll»e cliief^ 
shot ihrough the groin. The only injury done, oh our side, was the 
blow of a waddy by that Chief, wJlo knocked a man down while 
carryiDg water, in •rder to ta^e his iiet^le. 

*• We remained masters ever after, of the left bank of ihe Darling, 
although a very savage tribe, 120 miles higher, crossed one day m 
a scrub, and immediately wt about hurtling the bikSliesatKl grass 
close to our teats, until we drove Miem ^cfpss the river. I ouglit to 
mention that these were not strangers to us. On our way clown ue 
had taken much pains to conciliate ihem, yet they used the knives, 
as soon as they got tb«m, \» cpit the conijag of p«r lents, and stole, 
or tned to steal, whatever they saw. 
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seen to dwell In the neighbourhood of Sydney, are 
already gone ! They were not, however, exterminated 
by force, nay, they were not even treated harshly or 
cruelly, bnt were allowed to do as they pleased, and to 
wander where they chose. Some employed themselves 
in catching fish, others in procuring the finest oysters, 
&c., at which they were very expert. With these 
they supplied the town, and were either paid in 
money, or received what they desired in exchange, 
whilst others were too lazy to exert themselves, and 
did nothing but beg. It was not, therefore^ either 
force or oppression that destroyed them, but it was 
the corruption, the debasement, the brutality, . and 
the profligacy which wap introduced amongst them j it 
was, in short, because they had imbibed from us our 
most destructive vices, and had lost what was good 
among their own customs. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more pitiable than the sight of these wretched creatures, 
half-naked, half- starved, aild half-drunk, straggling, 
squalling, and jabberingj daily through the streets of 
Sydney. But it is not from these that the real, 
natural character of the Australian savage is to be 
drawn ; we only perceive in them the consequences 
of those disgusting propensities which they have 
acquired solely from us, and which were before 
entirely unknown to themj we only see in them 
what beasts those among ourselves may become, 
when not only the mental and moral qualities, but 
even the vigour of manhood, is destroyed by intem- 
perance and depravity. 

Having thus spoken of them generally, and men- 
tioned what I consider to have been the cause of our 
early disturbances with them, I shall now proceed to 
give in the first place, a description of their persons, 
weapons, and clothing, and then relate their charac- 
teristic qualities, and the peculiarities of their custottt 
of living in their natural state, as far as I have 
myself witnessed while amongst them, as well as 
what I have collected from the observations of others. 
In order, then, to describe these blacks In their 
natural state, we must dive into the interior of the 
country, where we can behold them uticorrupted, 
uncivilized, untainted, and unspoiled. We may there 
observe that they are a peculiair race^ perfectly 
original; the same, probably, now, as they were from 
the beginning} no signs or symptoms of improve- 
ment, or invention, appear ever to have existed 
amongst them, and the bare necessities of life being 
their only aim, they seem quite contented with their 
lazy independence. Their clothing, their weapons, 
their habitations, (or gungas;) their manners, customs, 
and ceremonies, their methods of hunting, And theifr 
amusements, proclaim at once their simplicity and 
their originality. The accompanying sketch repre- 
sents a male and female native of Mulwaree Plains in 
the county of Argyle, New South Wales^ dressed in 
their usual manner. 

The general stature of these tribes is about, or 
perhaps rather less than that of Europeans, varying 
irom five feet four inches, to five feet seven inches. 
Many of them are well proportioned, and very mus- 
cular, while others are more tall and slender. The 
men in general are by no means bad, or inelegant, 
figures : there are some amongst them whose frames 
appear very perfect, whose muscles (unconcealed by 
any exuberance of fatness,) are well-defined and 
boldly expressed. The women, however, do not 
appear to be so well formed as the men, which may be 
accounted for by their constant habit of stooping 
and digging, and the custom of carrying the chil- 
dren on their backs, but there are some also who 
appear much more shapely and symmetrical. The 
clothing of the men is but ver^ dimole, consisting of 



a cloak of opossum-skins, which is worn nke a gown 
over the shoulders, and fastened by a string round 
the neck j in wet weather, and when lying down to 
sleep, they wear the fur part inside. 

These cloaks are made in the following way:-— a 
sufficient quantity of skins being procured, they are 
first dried by being stretched and fastened by wooden 
pins on the bark of a tree, and exposed to the sun; 
they are then rubbed and smoothed on the inside, 
and all the fleshy substance and skinny filaments are 
carefully removed, and as soon as they have been 
ornamented with red stripes and zigzags, they are 
sewn and joined togethei* by small sinews taken 
from the tail of the kangaroo and other animals. 
They always wear also a kind of belt around the 
small part of the waist, which is formed of strings 
spun out of the opossum- fur, and is not unlike an 
ofl[icer's sash, which can be tightened or loosened 
according to pleasure; they generally loosen this 
when eating, and tighten it when hunting or hungry. 
These strings are made and spun by the women: 
attached to the belt they wear fiaps, or coveringSi 
made also of the opossum-skins, which are cut in 
stripes-, and one worn before, the other behind. J^ 
sort of purse, made out of a bladder, is also tacked 
under this belt, in which they carried one or two 
pebbles, but for what purpose is not known ; and 
since tobacco has been introduced amongst them, of 
which the men, women, and even children, are exceed- 
ingly fond, this bladder is converted into a tobacco- 
bag, which is seldom empty. They sometimes also 
wear a bandage of this sort round the upper part of 
the right arm. Their hair, which is jet black, adds 
considerably to the character of their face ; they wear 
it very long, binding it up in a large Rnot or ringlet 
before, and on the top of the head, and allowing it 
to hang down in huge locks on both sides of the 
face, and on their shoulders. If combed and properly 
attended to, their hair, indeed, would in some degree 
be ornamental to their persons, but alas, being matted, 
and besmeared with aU kinds of grease, it becomes 
coarse and ropy, and they use it as we do a towel, 
by wiping their hands on it. . 

Some tribes, however^ to the north of Sydney, wear 
it dififerently, by tying it up above their heads, in a 
conical shape, and fastening in the centre a bunch of 
reeds, which rise nearly two feet ; and they are all 
very fond of sticking the feathers of the cockatoo and 
other birds in their hair, by way of ornament. But 
their eyes give the $trongest marks of expression to 
their physiognomy, — large, full, and .penetrating, and 
shaded by overhanging brows and long lashes ; the 
very working of the soul is discoverable in the viva- 
city of their eyes> and all the softer as well as the more 
tumultuous passions are expressed by them. Their 
colour, which is of a deep hazel, contributes much to 
enforce the expression. Their quickness of sight is 
very wonderful, and in this respect they have fre- 
quently been of very great service to the settlers and 
explorers of the interior, by taracking and finding for 
them horses and cattle which had wandered astray. 
Show them but the mundowa, or tracks, or .even the 
place where the animals were last seen, and though 
the ground be hard and dry, and the grass withered, 
they will follow the tracks of the same animals (alto- 
gether imperceptible to Europeans) for many miles, 
with as much accuracy and certainty as a bound will 
nose the hare*. Drop anything ever so diminutive, 
the eye of the black will first discern it ; throw any- 
thing, even so small as a shilling, he will perceive its 
direction, and the place of ite fall ; nay, even throw a 
stone at him with violence, he will avoid the missile 
♦ See Saturday MagauM Vol. VI If., p.». 
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eitlier by parrying it with a small stick, or by a 
movement of his body. 

. But it will be seen that the advantage of this re- 
markable perspicuity of sight is as absolutely neces- 
iBary for the black, in procuring means of subsistence, 
as his activity or cunning. Their noses are short and 
flati, having the cartilage perforated, through which 
tl^ey sometimes wear a small bone of the kangaroo : 
the apertures of the nostrils are wide, and the part 
,4ividing the eyes is not raised, but sunk; the brow of 
the forehead projects, the cheek-bones are high, the 
4ipa rather ^ck, the mouth wide, and the teeth 
xc^;ular« and of an ivory whiteness. It is a universal 
.custom amongst them to extract at a certain age, one 
of the large front teeth of the upper jaw; but when 
this ceremony is performed, and how it is done, and 
for what reason, is not yet known to us, and remains 
a matter of mysterious curiosity. They wear the 
beard, which grows stronger in some than in others -, 
in the old men, the hair of the beard sometimes 
becomes white, so that a white beard and black hair 
may be seen at the same time. 

The custom of marking the skin, or tattooing, is 
also general among these blacks, though it is not 
carried to anything like the extent which may be ob- 
served amongst the New Zealanders and other savage 
nations. It is a mere cutting of the flesh in stripes 
of about two inches in length, without the least ap- 
pearance of nicety or regularity. These marks, or 
scars, are cut with the edge of a sharp shell, and 
some liquid or juice being inserted into the wound, 
causes the flesh to rise, so that when the wound is 
healed, a smooth soft excrescency appears. This is 
performed on their breasts, arms, and plentilnlly on 
their backs between the shoulders, appearing like the 

eat the back of a clergyman's gown. They 
to impriat these stripes on boys of about seven 
years of age, and as they advance in years, so they 
appear to be increased. 

It is impossible to say whether the number of these 
marks.is intended to show any particular distinction ^ 
but as they are common to every individual, and are 
of the same figure throughout, only varying in the 
number, it is most probable that they ai^ not. The^i^ 
do not, however, like the New Zealanders, tattoo thd 
rihoe m-Koy w«gr. ' r 



Vfu perceive, amid all the admixture 5f ev3,"tfndal! tHbdist 
order of conflicting agendas, a general tendem^ n^v^the* 
less towards the aosQnmlishment of wise and beneficent 
de»ignji. As, in coutemplaiing ah et)bing titfo, ve are some*^ 
timesin. dcmbi* on a short inspection, whether the sea is 
really recediis^g, heqau8e,.frpm time to time, a wave'will dash 
fhrther up the shore than that which had pr^o^ed it; buti 
if we continue our observation loi^g enough, Nye plainly se^ 
that the boundary of the land is on the whole advaacing; so 
here, by extending : wr vi^w over many countries, an4 
through seyer9l ages^we may distinctly perceive the tent 
dencies which, would , have escaped our ^more confine4 
research.TTrAacwxsHOi^ Whately. 

It requires soma talent and some, generosity to find out 
talent in others, though nothing but self-conceit aiid malice 

' are needed to discover or to nnagine fttnlts. It is Inuch 
«asier for an iU-natUred than for a good-natured roan to be 

. fsmart and witu. The most gifted men that I have known 
have been the least addicted to depreciate either iViends or 
foes. Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, were always 
nnre inclined to over-rate them. Your shrewd, sly, evil- 
speaking personage is generally a shallow fellow, and fre- 
quently as venomous and as false when he flatters, as when 
he reviles. He seldom praises John but to vex Thomas.— 
JOo not, pray do not *<sit in the seat of the scomer,'* whose 
nature it is to sneer at everything but impudent vice and 
successful crime. By these he is generally awed and 
aflenced, — Sharps. 



RURAL FUNERALS. 

Here's a few flowers! but about aiidnight more: 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o* the night 

Are strewing* fittest for graves 

You were as flowers now withered ; even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strow. 

CviittcuNe. 

Among the heautiful and simple-hearted customs of 
rural life which still linger in some parts of England^ 
are those of strewing flowers before the funerals, 
and planting them at the graves of departed friends. 
These, it is said^ are the remains of some of the rites of 
the primitive church -, but they are of still higher anti- 
quity, having been observed among the Greeks and 
Romans, and frequently mentioned by their writers, 
and were, no doubt, the spontaneous tributes of un- 
lettered affection, originating long before art had 
tasked itself to modulate sorrow into song, or story 
it on the Mfionument. They are now only to be met 
with in the most distant and retired places of the 
kingdom, where fashion and innovation have not 
been able to throng in, and trample out all the 
curious and interesting traces of the olden time. 

In Glamorganshire, we are told, the bed whereon 
the corpse lies is covered with flowers, a custom 
alluded to in one of the wild and plaintive ditties of 
Ophelia :— 

Wliite liis sliroud as the moantain snow, 

Lai*ded all with sweet flowers : 
Which be-wept to the grave did go, 

With true love showeraw 

There is also a most delicate aiid beautiful rite 
observed in some of the remote Tillages of the south, 
at the funeral of a female who has died young and 
unmarried. A chaplet of white flowers is borne 
before the corpse by a young girl nearest in age, size, 
and resemblance, and is afterwards hung up in the 
church over the accustomed seat of the deceased. 
These chaplets are sometimes made of white paper, 
in imitation of flowers, and inside of them is gene- 
rally a pair of white gloves. They are intend^ as 
emblems of the purity of the deceased, and the 
crown of glory which she has received in Iteawn. 

In some parts of the country, also, tike dead are 
carried to the grave mtit the singing of psalms and 
hymns : a kind of triumph, ** to show,** says Bourne, 
** that they have finished their course wifii joy, and 
are become conquerors." This, I am informed, is 
observed in some of the northern countie^, particu- 
larly m Kqrthumberland; and it has a pleasing, 
tihough pielancholy effect, to hear, di a still ^ening. 
In ^ome lonely Country scene, the moumM melody 
of a Ainend dirge swelling from a distuiee, said to 
see the train slowly moving along the landscape. 

Thus, thtis, and thus, we oompass round 
Thy faannlesse aad anhaimted jg^ound, 
And as we sing- thy dirge, we will 

TheDafibdill, 
And other floweni lay upon 
The altar of our love, tl^ stoiie. — Hsaaias. 

There is a&o a solemn respect paid by the traveller 
to the passing funeral in these sequestered places ; 
for such spectacles, occurring among the quiet abodes 
of nature, sink deep into the soul. As the mourning 
train approaches, he pauses, uncovered, to let it go 
by; he then follows silently in the rear; sometimes 
quite to the grave, at other times for a few hundred 
yards, and having paid this tribute of respect to the 
deceased, turns and resumes his journey. 

The rich vein of melancholy which runs through 
the English character, and gives it some of its most 
touching and ennobling graces, is finely evidenced in 
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these pathetic customs^ and ia the solicitude sho^vn 
by the common people for an honoured and a peace- 
ful grave. The humblest peasant, whatever may be 
his lowly lot while living, is anxious that some little 
respect may be paid to his remains. Sir Thomas 
Overbury, describing the " faire and happy milk- 
maid/.* observes, " thus lives she, and all her care is, 
that she may die in the Spring-time, to have store of 
flowers stucke upon her winding-sheet.'* The poets, 
too, who always breathe the feeling of a nation, con- 
tinually advert to this fond solicitude about the grave. 

The custom of decorating graves was once univer- 
sally prevalent : osiers were carefully bent over them 
to keep the turf uninjured, and about them were 
planted evergreens and flowers. " We adorn their 
grave," says Evelyn, in his Sylva, " with flowers 
and redolent plants, just emblems of the life of man, 
which has been compared in Holy Scriptures to those 
fading beauties, whose roots being buried in disho- 
nour^ rise again in glory." This usage has now 
become extremely rare in England -, but it may still 
be met with in the churchyards of retired villages, 
among the Welsh mountains^ and I recollect an 
instance of it at the small town of Ruthen, which 
lies at the head of the beautiful vale of Clewyd. I 
have been told also by a friend, who was present at 
the funeral of a young girl in Glamorganshire, that 
the female attendants had their aprons full of flowers, 
which, as soon as the body was interred, they stuck 
about the grave. 

He noticed several graves which had been deco- 
rated in the same manner. As the flowers had been 
merely stuck in the ground, and not planted, they 
had soon withered, and might be seen in various 
states of decay; some drooping, others quite perished. 
They were afterwards to be supplanted by holly, roae- 
joaary, and other evergreens i which on some graves 
had grown, to great luxuriance, and overshadowed 
the tombstones. 

There was formerly a melancholy fancifulness in 
the arrangement of Uiese rustic offerings, that had 
something in it truly poetical. The rose was some- 
times blended with the lily, to form a general emblem 
of fraU mortality. " This sweet flower,'* said Evelyn, 
" borne oa a branch set with thorx^, and accom- 
panied with the hly» are natoral hiero^yphics of our 
ii]^tive« umbratile, anxious, and transitory life, 
which, making so fair a show for a time, is not yet 
without its thorns and crosses.*' The nature and 
colomr of the flowers, and of the ribands with which 
they were tied, had often a particular reference to 
the qualities or stmy of the deceased, or were ex- 
pressive of the feelings oi the mourner. In an old 
poem, entiUed ** OwydovkB Bolefid Knell, a lover 
specifies the deccurations he intends to use: 

A gariand shall be framed 

By Art and N«4iu«*s skill. 
Of fluadry-eolonred flowers. 

In token of good-wilL 

And snndry-ooloiured ribaads 

On it I win bestow } 
Bat chisAy blacke and yellowe 

With her to grave shall go. 

1*11 deok her tomb with flowers, 

The rarest ever seen ; 
And with my tears as showers, 

1*11 keep them fresh and green. 

The white rose, we are told, wa^ planted at the 
grave of a virgin y her chaplet was tied with white 
ribands, in token of her spotless innocence ', though 
sometimes black ribands were intermingled, to be- 
speak the grief of the survivors. The red rose 
was occasiotiaUv used in remembraoce of such as 



had been remarkable for benevolence ; but roses in 
general were appropriated to the graves of lovers. 
Evelyn tells us that the custom was not altogether 
extinct in his time, near his dwelling in the county 
of Surry, " where the maidens yearly planted and 
decked the graves of their defunct sweethearts with 
rose-bushes." And Camden likewise remarks, in his 
Britannia, — " Here is also a certain custom, observed 
time out of mind, of planting rose -trees upon the 
graves, especially by the young men and maids who 
have lost their loves, so that this churchyard is now 
full of them. 

When the deceased had been unhappy in their 
loves, emblems of a more gloomy character were 
used, such as the yew and cypress ; and if flowers 
were strewn, they were of the most melancholy 
colours. Thus, in poems by Thomas Stanley, Esq. 
(published in 1651,) is the following stanza : — 

Yet strew 
Upon my dismall grave 
Such offerings as you liavc, 

Forsaken cypresse and sad yewe ; 
For kinder flbwers can take no birth 
Or g^wth from such unhappy earth. 

The natural effect of sorrow over the dead is to 
refine and elevate the mind ; and we have a proof of 
it in the purity of sentiment, and the unaffected ele- 
gance of thought, which pervaded the whole of these 
funeral observances. Thus, it was an especial pre- 
caution, that none but sweet-scented evergreens and 
flowers should be employed. The intention seems to 
have been to soften the hormrs of the tomb, to be- 
guUe the mind from brooding over the disgraces of 
perishing mortality, and to associate the memory of 
the deceased with the most delicate and beautiful 
objects in nature. There is a dismal process going 
on in the grave, ere dust can return to its kindred 
dust, which the imagination shrinks irom contem- 
plating ; and we seek still to think of the form we 
have loved, with those refined associations which 
it awakened when blooming before us in youth and 
beauty. " Lay her i*the earth," says Laertes of his 
virgin sister, — 

And firom her fair and unpolluted flesh 
M«^ violets spring ! 

Herrick, also, in his Dirge of Jepktha, pours forth 
a fragrant flow of poe^cal thought and image, which 
in a manner embalms the dead in the recollections of 
the living. 

Sleep in thy peace, thy bed of spice, 

And make this place all Paradise : 

May sweets grow here ! and smoke from hence, 

Fat frankincense. 
Let balme and cassia send their scent 
"From ont thy maiden monument. 
« « « « 

May all shie maids at wonted hours 

Come forth to strew thy tombe with flowex's ! 

May virgins, when they come to mourn, 

Male incense bum 
Upon thine altar ! then return 
And leave thee sleeping in thine urn. 

I might crowd my pages with extracts from the 
older British poets, who wrote when these rites were 
more prevalent, and delighted frequently to allude to 
them ^ but I have already quotl^d more than is neces- 
sary. I cannot, however, refrain from giving a 
passage from Shakspeare, even though it should 
appear trite, which illustrates the emblematical mean- 
ing often conveyed in these floral tributes, and, at 
the same time, possesses that magic of language and 
appositeness of imagery for which he stands pre- 
eminent. 
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WitH faireet flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
1*11 sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose; nor 
The azured harebell like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine ; whom not to slander, 
Outsweetened not thy breath. 
There is certainly something more affecting in 
these prompt and spontaneous offerings of nature, 
than in the most costly monuments of art j the band 
strews the flower while the heart is warm, and the 
tear falls on the grave as affection is binding the osier 
round the sod -, but pathos expires under the slow 
labour of the chisel, and is chilled among the cold 
conceits of sculptured marble. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that a custom so truly 
elegant and touching has disappeared from general 
iise, and exists only in the most remote and insigni- 
ficant villages. But it seems as if poetical custom 
always shuns the walks of cultivated society. In 
proportion as people grow polite they cease to be 
poetical. They talk of poetry, but they have learnt 
to check its ft*ee impulses, to distrust its sallying 
emotions, and to supply its most affecting and pictu- 
resque usages, by studied form and pompous ceremo- 
nial. Few pageants can be more stately and frigid 
than an English funeral in town. It is made up of 
show and gloomy parade 3 mourning carriages, 
mourning horses, mourning plumes^ and hireling 
mourners, who make a mockery of grief. " There 
is a grave digged," says Jeremy Taylor, " and a 
solemn mourning, and a great talk in the neighbour- 
hood, and when the daies are finished, they shall be 
remembered no more.** The associate in the gay 
and crowded city is soon forgotton; the hurrying 
succession of new intimates and new pleasures efaces 
him from our minds, and the very scenes and circles 
in which he moved are incessantly fluctuating. But 
funerals in the country are solemnly impressive. The 
stroke of death makes a wider space in the village 
circle, and is an awful eveiit in the tranquil uniformity 
of rural life. The passing-bell tolls its knell in every 
ear; it steals with its pervading melancholy over 
every hill and vale, and saddens all the landscape. 

The fixed and unchanging features of the country, 
also, perpetuate the memory of the friend with whom 
we once enjoyed them ; who was the companion of 
our most retired walks, and gave animation to every 
lonely scene. His idea is associated with every charm 
of nature ,* we hear his voice in the echo which he 
once delighted to awaken; his spirit haunts every 
grove which he once frequented ; we think of him in 
the wild upland solitude, or amidst the pensive 
beauty of the valley. In the freshness of joyous 
rooming, we remember his beaming smiles and 
bounding gaiety ^ and when sober evening returns 
with its gathering shadows and subduing quiet, we 
call to mind many a twilight hour of gentle talk and 
sweet-souled melancholy. 

Each lonely place shall him restore, 

For him the tear be duly shed ; 
Beloved, till Ufe can sharm no more ; 
And moum*d tiU pity^s self be dead. 
Another cause that perpetuates the memory of the 
deceased in the country, is, that the grave is more 
immediately in sight of the survivors. They pass it 
on their way to prayer 5 it meets their eyes when 
their hearts are softened by the exercises of devo- 
tion 5 they linger about it on the sabbath, when the 
mind is disengaged from worldly cares, and most 
disposed to turn aside from present pleasures and pre- 
sent loves, and to sit down among the solemn me- 
mentos of the past. In North Wales the peasantry 
kneel and pray over the graves of their deceased 



friends for several Sundays after the interment ^ and 
where the tender rite of strewing arid planting flowers 
is still practised, it is always renewed on Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and other festivals, when the season 
brings the companion of former festivity more vividly 
to mind. It is invariably performed by the nearest 
relatives and friends ; no menials nor hirelings are 
employed; and if a neighbour yields assistance, it 
would be deemed ati insult to offer compensation. 

I have dwelt upon this beautiful rural custom, 
because, as it is one of the last, so is it one of the 
holiest ofRces of love. The grave is the ordeal of 
true affection. It is there that the divine passion of 
the soul manifests its superiority to the instinctive 
impulse of mere animal attachment. The latter 
must be continually refreshed and kept alive by the 
presence of its object ; but the love that is seated in 
the soul can live on long remembrance. The mere 
inclinations of sense languish and decline with the 
charms which excited them, and turn with shud- 
dering disgust from the dismal precincts of the 
tomb ; but it is thence that truly spiritual affection 
rises, purified from every sensual desire, and returns 
like a holy flame to illumine and sanctify the heart 
of the survivor. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow fkt)m 
Which we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound 
we seek to heal — every other affliction to forget 5 but 
this wound we consider it a duty to keep open — ^this 
afiliction we cherish and brood over in solitude. 
Wher^ is the mother who would willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, 
though every recollection is a pang ? Where is the 
child that would willingly forget the most tender of 
parents, though to remember be but to lament? 
Who, even in the hour of agony, would forjjet the 
friend over whom he mourns ? Who, even when the 
tomb is closing upon the remains of her he most 
loved ', when he feels his heart, as it were, crushed 
in the closing of its portal, would accept of consola- 
tion that must be bought by forgetfiilness ? — ^No, the 
love which survives the tomb is one of the noblest 
attributes of the soul. If it has its woes it has like- 
wise its delights ; and when the overwhelming burst 
of grief is calmed into the gentle tear of recollection ; 
when the sudden anguish, and the convulsive agony 
over the present ruins of all that we most loved, is 
softened away into pensive meditation on all that it 
was in the days of its lovelinesih-^who would root 
out such a sorrow ftom the heart } Though it may 
sometimes throw a passing clond over the bright hour 
of gaiety, or spread a deeper sudness over the hour 
of gloom, yet who would exchange it, even for the 
song of pleasure, or the burst of revelry ? No, theie 
is a voice from the tomb sweeter than song. There 
is a remembrance of the dead tq which we turn, even 
from the charms of the hving. Oh, the grave ! — the 
grave ! — It buries every error — covers every defect— 
extinguishes every resentment! Prom its peacefid 
bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender recol- 
lections. Who can look down upon the grave, even 
of an enemy, and not fbel a compunctious throb, that 
he should ever have warred with the poor handful of 
earth that lies mouldering before him ! 

But the grave of those we loved — what a place for 
meditation ! There it is that we call up in long review 
the whole history of virtue and gentleness, and the 
thousand endearments lavished upon us almost un- 
heeded in the daily intercourse of intimacy — ^there it 
is that we dwell upon the tenderness, the solemn, 
awful tenderness of the parting scene. The bed of 
death, with all its stifled griefs-^-its noiseless attend- 
ance-^-its mnte^ watehfvd assiduitlesi The last testi- 
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monies of expinag . )oye I ^Pho jedile^ fiutteripg, 
thrilling — oh ! how thrilling ! — pressure of the hand. 
The last fond look of the glazing eye, turning upon 
us even from the threshold of existence ! The faint, 
faltering accents, struggling in death to give one 
more assurance of affection !,' 

Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and meditate I 
There settle the account with thy conscience for every 
past benefit unrequited — every past endearment unre- 
garded, of that departed being, who can never — 
never — never return to be soothed by thy contrition ! 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow 
to the soul, or a furrow to the silvered brow of an 
affectionate parent — if thou art a husband, and hast 
ever caused the fond bosom that ventured its whole 
happiness in thy arms, to doubt one moment of thy 
kindness or thy truth — if thou art a friend, and hast 
ever wronged, in thought, or word, or deed, the 
spirit that generously confided in thee — if thou art a 
lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang to 
that true heart which now lies cold ajid stall beneath 
thy feet -, — then be sure that every unkind look, every 
ungracious word, every ungentle action, will come 
thronging back upon thy memory, and knocking dole- 
fully at thy soul — then be sure that thou wilt lie down 
sorrowing and repentant on t^e grave, and ntter the 
unheard groan, and pour the unavailing tear^ more 
deep, more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the 
beauties of nature about the grave j console thy 
broken spirit, if thou canst, with these tender, yet 
futile, tributes of regret j but take warning by the 
bitterness of this thy contrite affliction over the dead, 
and henceforth be more faithful and affectionate in 
the discharge of thy duties to the living. ^Wash- 
ington Irving. 



** Child of Mortality whekce comest thou, and 
whttheh bath thy foot been wandering ?*' 

I*vE been gathering many a lovely flower, 

Some wei-e lightly wet with the Summer-shower ; 

I've been searcliing the woods and gnussy ddila, 

And have hrought back a treasure of buds and bells^ 

An J I felt so glad in the sunny ray ! 

Thou did'st ! — Did'st thou think of thy God by the way f 

I've been watching the tints of tlie evening sky. 

And the clouds as thev floated in silence by. 

And I've seen the amber and purple decay. 

Giving place to a duU oavaried gray, 

And I've seen the sun give his parting smile — 

Thou hast !— Hast thou thought of thy God the while ? 

I've been looking out on the lovdy nigh^, 

The earth was robed in the moon's soft ISght, 

Myriads of stars were ^iiliermg m high, ' 

4^nd all w^as "still save the wind s low sighj 

And I felt a calm steal oyer my mind — 

Thou did'st !— Was the vdioe of thy God Jn the whid ? 

I've been witli a gay and festive throng, 

And have joined in the joyous dance and song j 

I've been gazing oh graceful forms and tafr, 

On sparkling eyes and cluslerittg liair, — 

^ loojke4 so ga)r hi the lighted halU 

They did !— iHd thejr thhik of the God of all P 

I've been v^ith the friends m^ soul loye^ best ; 
With many a find kiss liath my cheek been preat; 
And IVe huiig with doliglit oi^ the soft Jlow tone 
That spoke biit of cares and of son'o\vB flown ; 
And with them so happy I alwaj-s feel ! 
Thou dost ! — Thy tlioiiglils from thy God they steal. 

I've been list'ning the organ's solemn peal, ^ ^ 

And the chanted hymn,— and I felt it st<»l 

My heart from the harassing dreams of earth ; 

And then soothing thoughts of Heaven had birth : 

Oh I I love to go to the house of prayer ! 

ItisweUt lorthyOodt^wit^OwethtM! F« 



ROSLYN CASTLE AND CHAPEL. 



Ewes snd lambs on braes ran bleeUng, 

Linties sang on ilka tree, 
Frae the wast the sun near setting, 

Flamed on Roslyn's towers sae hie. 

Rosiyn's towers and braes sae bonny, 
Crai{^ and waters, woods and glen ; 

Roslycs banks unpeer'd by ony, 
Sarve the muse's Hawthornden.— Macniel. 



The ruins of Roslyn Castle are romantically situated 
on the north bank of the North Esk river, about 
four miles from Dalkeith in Scotland. It is imcertain 
by whom, or in what year, the castle was originally 
built^ but in 1446 we find it in the possession of 
William St. Clair, a man of immense property, and 
whose style of living and expenditure seems to have 
been nearly equal to that of royalty. In 1554 the 
Castle was burnt by the forces of Henry the Eighth 
of England, so that a gre^it portion of the remains 
at present existing must be of a later date. The 
buiidipgs stand upon an almost insulated rock, covered 
with wood, even to the water's edge j the access to it 
is on the east side, by means of an arch over a deep 
gully, and through what was once a strong gate. A 
portion of the ancient buildings has been converted 
into a dwelling-house, which was, a few years back, 
occupied by a gardener, who rented the neighbour- 
ing grounds. Although its beautiful situation, and 
the architectural splendour of the Chapel of Rosslyn, 
which stands higher up the rock, attract many a 
traveller of taste to its neighbourhood, it is more 
noted in Edinburgh, from which it is but seven miles 
distant, as a place of resort for holiday- folks, par- 
ticularly in the Spring, during the strawberry season^ 
for the growth of which fruit the gardens in the 
neighbourhood are famous. 

The first stone of Roslyn Chapel was laid in the 
year 1446, by the above-mentioned Williapa St. Clair; 
he was styled by his historian. Prince of Orkney, Duke 
of Holdenburgh, Earl of Caithness and Stratherne, and 
acknowledged as possessor of about twenty other 
titles, which have been duly recorded in some ancient 
MSS., although he seems to h^ve ha4 no real clajm 
io any other title than that of jLaird of Roslyn. His 
landed property must have been of vast extent, 
and his vassals numerous. T*he foUowikig accpunt of 
the buildings he caused to be erected is found ip an 
ancient MS., and will give a tolerable idea of his 
splendour and wealth. 

*' He builded the church -walls of Rosline, having 
rounds with fair chambers and galferies thereon j he 
builded also the fore- work that look^ to the north ^ 
he builded the bridge under the castle, and sundiie 
pfgce-houses. In the south-east side thereof over 
kgainst the chapel wall, he made plain the rock on 
which the castle is biiildedi for the more strength 
^liercof, and he planted a very fair orchard. But 
his age creepiiig on him, made him consider how he 
bad spent his time past, aiid how to ^)end tliai which 
was to come; therefore, to the end be might not 
seiem altogether unthankf^U to God for the benefices 
received vcom hun, it came in his inind to build a 
house for God's service, of tkost curious work, the 
whii:b, that it might be done with greater glory and 
spkiAdoir^ he caused artificers to he Prought from other 
regions ioiu? foraigne kingdoms, and caused daily to be 
abundance of all kind of workmen present, as 
naaons, carpenters, smiths, borrow-men, and quar- 
riers,. with others ; for, be it remembered, that for 
thirty-four years before, he never wanted great num- 
bers of jsuck workmen. The foundation o£ this rare 
W9fil M^HViod t<> bo li^ •& tibe yeu of our Lord 
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1446 ; and to the end the work might be more rare, 
^rst he caused draughts to be drawn upon Eastland 
boards, and made the carpenters to carve them according 
to tlie draughts thereon, and then gave them for patterns 
to the masons, that they might thereby cut the like in 
stone ; and, because he thought the masons had not 
a convenient place to lodge in near the place where 
he builded this curious colledge, (for the towne then 
stood half-a-mile from the place where it now stands, 
to witt, at Bilsdone Bum,) therefore, he made them 
to build the town of Rosline, that is now extant, and 
gave every one of them a house and lands answer* 
able thereunto.'* 

William St. Clair died in 1479, leaving the Chapel 
unfinished, but his successors made some additions 
to the building. 

The architecture of this splendid Chapel is a com- 
bination of the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and Sa- 
racenic styles, and the " arch is found here in all 
its possible forms and principles.*' One of the 
columns in the interior of the chapel is more richly 
ornamented than any of the others, this is called 
the " 'Prentice's Pillar ;" the common tradition 
respecting this pillar is, that it was executed by an 
apprentice mason, who so far excelled the work of 
his master, as to cause the latter to destroy himself 
in a fit of frenzy and vexation. 

The Chapel, which had suffered severely by time 
and violence, was, some years since, repaired to a 
considerable extent by the proprietor, Greneral 
Sinclair. 

There are several superstitious stories attached to | 



the Castle of Rodyn and the name of St. Clair. It 
was believed, even by people above the uneducated 
classes, that, previous to the decease of any of the 
family, Roslyn Chapel was to be seen as if enveloped 
in flames, without sustaining any injury. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, alludes to this 
superstition : — 

0*er Roslyn all that dreary night, 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

Twas broader than the watch-fire*s light, 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Roslyn^s castled-rock. 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 

'Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak. 
And seen from cavemed Hawthomden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel prond, 
Where Roslyn*s chiefs uncoflined lie*; 

Each baron for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altars pale ; 
Shone every pillar, foliage-bound f, 

And glinimered all the dead men's mail, 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair ; 

And still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 

* It is related that the chief> of Roslyn were alM-ay«i buned 
without a coflRn, clothed in complete armour, and laid on the floor 
of the chapel. 

t The poet here ha<; exceeded the truth : it i^ only the ** 'prentice 
pillar" that is " foliage bound," although all are highly ornamented. 
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The ft>l)owiiig is an aceoant of an island little known to 
touristi, but possessing much to interest the carious tra- 
Teller, and affording ample scope for the exercise of their 
several talents to the botanist, the geologist* the painter, 
the ornithologist, and the general lover of natural history. 

SITUATION iklCD DIFFICULTY OF ACCESS. 

The Island of Raghery, Rathlin, or Rachlin, (for it is 
<:alled by all these names indiscriminately, both b^ their 
neighbours on the mainland and by the natives,) is situated 
about five miles to the north of Ballycastle, a small town 
in the north-east comer of die county of Antrim, which was 
raised into some note in the early part of the last century 
by the fostering care of a spirited indixidual, Mr. Boyd, who 
spared no pains to improve his native place, and convert it 
from an insignificant fishing-village, into a nourishing 
manufacturing-town. Having accidentally discovered the 
shaft of an old coal-mine upon his estate, at the foot of the 
promontory of Fairhead, he proceeded to work it, and built 
a large glass-house on the sea-shore, as neaf as he conve- 
niently could to the coal-pits. The numerous fine tUnts 
5 reduced in the neighbourhood, as well as the sand in 
lallycastle Bay, afforded him means of carrying on his 
operations at small expense. The demand for coals, and 
the need of hands to pick and sort the flints, to sift the 
sand, and to perform the other operations of the glass-house, 
caused a town to spring up around him. And that the 
ffood man might not have ids undertaking incomplete, he 
built and endowed a chapel of ease for the growing town 
Vol. VIII. 



population. From causes, which Mr. Boyd did not 
anticipate, the prosperity of Ballycastle as a place of 
trade, has not continued. The collieries are almost at 
a stand ; but the chapel remains for the accommoda- 
tion of the inhabitants, being the building, the spire of 
which is seen in the accompanying sketch ; and the glass- 
house still resists the heavy blasts from the north, and the 
waves which ofien rise mountains high at the foot of the 
(juay, which was built to protect the rising town from the 
inroads of the Northern Ocean. 

This quay is the starting-place for those who would go to 
the island of Raghery, which lies due north of Bally- 
castle, stretching from the south-east or Usbet point, 
to the Bull Rocks at the south-western point of the island, 
about six miles. It is easily approached in fine weather 
by a smooth sandy shore towards the south, where the land 
recedes so as to take a crescent shape, thus forming a fine 
sheltered bay called Church Bav. Two other landing-places 
are used to the eiastward, the l/shet and the Doon Points. 

But every part is perfectly inaccessible in stormy weather, 
so that the inhabitants are not unft«quently for two or 
three weeks prisoners in the island, and perfectly uncon- 
scious of the affairs of their mainland neighbours, at the 
Winter season, or about the times of the equinoctial gales. 
But as there is no situation free from disagreeable circum- 
stances, so is none without its advantages; and this stormy 
seclusion once saved the island from the miseries of civil 
war. In the unfortunate year 1 798, when rebellion had 
broken out in every part of Ireland, and the inhabitants of 
the island of Ragherv, generally peaceful and inoffensive 
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as they are, were, sworn to assist their mistaken neighbottrs 
on the mainland, one of those tremendoos galM set in ; 
the weather was not only stormy, b«t the wlwlo eoftst was 
so eoTeloped in fag, that no signals oould be discerned j nor 
could any boat either leave or apprsach the Isle of Rarhery, 
till the misguided leaders of the rebellion in Ireland were 
subdued, and peace and tranquillity was re-established. 

FIRST YISTT TO THE ISLAND. 

It was near the approach of the autumnal equinox, a iSaw 
years ago, that we first visited the island of Kaghery ; and 
we were ensured six hours of calm weather if we would 
immediately embark and be prepared to return within the 
time specified. . 

The sea was smooth as a mirror, as our light boat 
skimmed its surface; from the state of the tide, however 
we were unable to steer right across the channel from 
Ballycastle to Church Bay, the usual landing-place in 
Ragnery; but kept along the Antrim coast towards the 
east, until we came close under the huge promontory of 
Benmore, or Fairhead, which is no-where seen to so great 
advantage as from the sea, whence it rises first in an angle 
of about {brty-five degrees, and then in a perpendicular 
direction to tne summit, where the rock is clothed with a 
beautifhl carpeting of turf, moss, and wild-flowers, pleasing 
to the foot of the traveller, as the magnifleent tcenery 
around is most delightful to his ete. 

Fairhead is the first foliar ibrmatlon of basalt, which 
occurs in mass, and the enistence of which is traced from 
the Cave Hill, near Belfiist, and detected at intervals from 
thence to the eastward, on the chain of moantains which 
skirU the north side of the Lough of Belfast, till the head- 
land takes a sttdden turn to the north, near the rooks called 
the Oobbins. Again the basalt is found at various distances 
from the suHk^, all along the eastern coast of Antrim ; 
but it assumes no Millar form till Fairhead appears as 
another boundary to its prognss eastward, being pushed 
forward, if I may so 8sy» in nrimitive majesty, and over* 
looking westward the whole basaltio range, whieh eom- 
mences at that headlaitd, and occupying iho noftbem coast 
of Ireland, is bounded only by the mountains of Donegall. 
Fairhead itself it a very tioble ot^cet, as will appear to the 
reader from tho sketch at the head of this article, taken 
from the Rectory-house of Ramoan, in which parish Bally- 
castle is situated ; the town being in the foreground of the 
sketch, and the MnU of Cantire in the aistatteo* 

Many of the eolumnar stones whieb fatm this magoifi' 
cent promontory, are said to be four hundfod IM falj^h *, kt 
the most part irregularly quadrangular, atid (^tmtifluons 
throughout their length, instead of being broken into 
joints, as is the case with those at the Giants* Causeway, 
about ten miles to the west of Ballycastle, and at other de- 
tached masses observed more westward, and in the interior 
of the country. As this noble headland, however, is not 
immediately connected with my subject, except as it 
formed a feature on our passage to Raghery, and has been 
selected for the embellishment of this article, I will not 
detain the reader with more particulars, but refer him for 
further satisfaction to Hamilton s Letters on the Coast of 
Antrim^ and Conybeares Geological Account of the 
same ; and proceed at once to the proper subject of this 
narrative. 

I menti(med that, in consequence of the state of the tide, 
we were compelled, on our first visit to Raehery, to direct 
our course from Ballycastle to Fairhead, whence we were 
obliged to land at one of the eastern points, namely, the 
TJshet Point, and walk a distance of about two miles to the 
most habitable part of the island, where the proprietor's 
house, the coast-guard station, and a few scattered fisher- 
men s cabins with the little church in the distance, form a 
sort of village-scene, highly picturesque and pleasing. 

The walk was one of uncommon beauty and variety: 
rocks of every description of materials seemed in some 
places thrown together or broken into fragments in the 
greatest confusion, others looking as if chiselled and piled 
by the most skilful workmen, sometimes the hills on each 
aide the narrow valley through which we passed, ap- 
proached, or receded, now clothed with the most brilliant 
verdaro, and now rugged and bare, scattering their 
crumbling ruins in the low ground, with every rough 
breeze or descending shower. About midway between 
Ushet and Church Bay, is a lovely little lake where the 
coot and the moorhen were rearing their still downy broods, 
and disporting themselves on its glassy surface* a high red 



sand-bank close to the road, on one side of our path, was 
peopled with multitudes of the martin tribe, who seemed 
to nestle and eldoy ^e pkntifiil supply of food eiig«ndered 
by this shelterod piece en water. 

Our stay noosssarlly being very short, on reaching Church 
Bay, we could only run to the church and take some hasty 
reflKfshment at the proprietor's house, when it was time to 
embark again. * Be Oilick, bO quick," said the iJDatihon, 
" we have no time to lose,** as I lingered on the shore to 
fcok around me, " we shall but just save the tide." Away 
then we went with the same soft air and rlassy sea, and 
the view of the island we had lefl, and of Ireland as we 
approached it, was one of much grandeur and beau^. 
Fair Head, that magnificent promontory of Basalt, was 
seen in its fiill pronortions, but softened by the slight haze 
of distance and tne declining sun. Then, as we came 
nearer the coast of Ireland, the lights and shades were 
thrown across the indurated chalk cliffs of Kenbaan, stand- 
ing forward in glittering whiteness to the westward, and 
further were stretching to the verge of the horizon the 
abrupt headlands of the Giants' Causeway, the view being 
terminated in the distance by the island of Innishowen and 
the mountains of Donegal, nor were the Scottish islands to 
ttie oast wanting, to finish the picture. As we neared the 
land, a small cloud came sweepmg across the sky. We 
saw and admired its effects on the surrounding scenery, 
but beft>re we had time to enjoy mtieh of its beauties, the 
sailors plied their oars, lowered the sails, and, in short, 
6\inced that sett of restlessness which makes landsmen 
feel a little anxious to know what the careless-looking 
beings of a few moments ago, can see to be so disturbed 
about. We flew over the waves, for waves we had now 
under us, till we got within the shelter of Kenbaan Head, 
beneath the high grounds of Clare, when almost as sud- 
denly the men relaxed from their labours, and we were 
then in a calm, but not a glassy sea, fer the short ripple 
showed that all was not as peaceful as it had been. We, 
however, landed at Ballycastle in safetv, but before we were 
well off the landing-place, the watM dashed op and broke 
in white foam all around lis. If we had not taken the 
pr^so time betwe«n tide and tide, wo might have been 
detained several days before we could have reached the 
mainlattd; Indeed^ I was told that it was nearly three 
Weislu before a boat conld leave the island of Raghery after 
that ovening, Ibr tbo sale sot in and raged with unabated 
fury for that time. I have mentioned our adventure to 
show, that, however this island is worth visithig, it requires 
more than eommon prudence and fbresight, and withal, an 
entire dependenee on the island boatmen, to choose your 
time, or yo« may bo detained longer than it may be con- 
venient to you, particularly as at present there is no house 
of public entertainment for the accommodation of travellers, 
except for the least fastidious pedestrian. 

TISIT REPEATED IN 1835. INHABITANTS. 

Last year, in the month of August, 1 had again the good 
fortune to he one of a party visiting Raghery ; when, as the 
kind proprietor and his fietmUy were at noma, we had every 
facility of seeing more of the interior than we bad on our 
former trip. Mr G. iMkd hia boat readf for us, and himself 
was its steersman. The day on land was fine and pro- 
mising, but the sea, though looking only pleasantly waved 
near Ballycastle, whence we again took boat, was consider- 
ably agitated when we got out into the channel free from 
the influence of the sheltering headlands of the bay, and 
exposed to the full force of the contending currents, as they 
swept round the many bold promontories of Irriand, meet* 
ing those which boil round the rocky capes of Raghery. 
However, after a rough but safe passage of two hours, we 
landed on the island, and were most hospitably received by 
the family of the proprietor. 

Mr. G. combines the interesting characters of owner of 
the soil, rector of the parish, and the common master and 
friend of every creature within its bounds. His account 
of their character and conduct was very creditable to their 
general freedom from vice, and their peaceable and orderly 
behaviour: corresponding with the statement of Dr. 
Hamilton^ who, in his " Letters on the north coast of Antrim/' 
written about 1790, speaks of Uie inoffensive character of 
the inhabitants of Raghery, as w^ as the affectionate 
relative undentaciding between the master and his people. 
'* The tedious processes of civil law," says Dr. H., ^ are 
htUe known in Raghery ; and, indeed, the^ aiiection which 
the inhabitants bear to their landktd, whom they al«»ys 
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•poak 9i by the endearing dabw of masifir, logotlMjr wUb 
their own simplioity of manneri, ronden the interfereae# 
ef the eiril magietrate very uooecMsary. The seizure pf 
a cow or a horse for a few 4&ya» to bring the defaulter to t^ 
flense of his duty, or a oopi<Nis draught of salt water from 
the surroundiDg ocean, in crtmtaal cases, forms the greater 
part of the pumshmeiit on the isiand. If the ofi^ader be 
wicked beyond hope, banUhmevt to Ireland \» the Uit «;[(- 
pedient resorted to, and^soon frees the oommuftitv hom i^ 
pestilential member.*' 

Mr. G. assured us that fer the last fiMty yean ao heinous 
crime, deservii^ severe punishment, had been eomoiitted 
on the island : and no islander has ever seen even the oulr 
side walls oX the county gaol. 

It is indeed rather esteemed a hardship by the isUnd^rs, 
that they are required to contribute in this respect to the 
support of a building with which they have no coooem, 
satisied as they are to discharge the other legal demands 
to which th^ are liable. In answer to a quAstion* 
whether any objections were made by thaa to the payment 
of tithes, the answer was, ** they object to no payment of 
any kind, except the county cess ; but they do think it hard 
to pay a charge of 300/., which is levied on the island for 
making roads in tl\e County of Antrim, which they aeVer 
travel, and for building and repairing the eouuty-gaol, of 
which they have never seen even the outiside ^valls/' 

Agriculture is Uie principal em{^ment oi these 
islanders, but its operations did not appear to be carried on 
with judgment and skill. Much of die standing eorn, par- 
ticularly on the eastern side of the island, was intermix^ 
and choked with weeds ; the cow-rattle, the oK-^yed daisy, 
the rag-weed, and the broad-leaved soniel, were conspicuous 
features in the furrows, and even made their appearance 
high up the ridges amongst the barley and cats. The 
holdings of the several tenants are very small ; the appear- 
anee of the farmers and of tlie inhabitants in eenoral is 
much the same as that of the people on the main land, and 
their habitations seem to possess the like scanty stock of 
die conveniences and comforts of life ; but they <have less 
numerous and active incentives to vice and misery, inas- 
much as they have fewer whisky-sliops, and are under the 
constant superintendence of their master's eye, to check 
them by marks of displeasure, when they are known to 
have been guilty of any excess, and to encourage them 
with approbation whilst they continue to do well. 

Inducements to greats industry have been lately given 
to tlie islanders, by means of the steam-packets which are 
' continually passing on their way between Scotland and 
Ireland, and afford them opportunities, which formerly they 
did not enjoy, of disposing of the produce of their land 
and sea. They now catch large quantities of fish, for 
which they have a ready sale at their own doors, particu- 
larly lobsters and crabs. The collecting also of the dif- 
ferent sorts of sea-weed employs a number of the women 
and children ; some of this is burnt into kelp, and readily 
disposed of to the bleachers, and used not only in the Scotch 
and Irish linen-manufaetories, but also in the whitening of 
calicoes and paper. The encouragement given of late 
years to the making of beds and mattresses from one of the 
UlvoB, commonly known as the riband-weed, is also likely to 
be an incitement to their industry, and to eontributo to 
their domestick comforts by its produce, • 

The eoUeeting of the sea-weed is the ocoaaion of a very 
cheerful and entertaining scene. The people go down to 
the shore in troops, after the heavy gal^, acting upon the 
ocean, have washed up the weeds from the bottom of the 
sea, or from some softer ground than the rocky shores d 
Raghery ; ^d from the merry* shouts and peals of laughter 
which I heard as I wandered near a party employed in the 
eol lection, it seems to be a great source of amusement to j 
intercept the prey before the retiring wave shall have 
buried it again in the deep, or waft^ it far away to other 
more fortunate lands. The weeds, being thus eaeured, are 
placed on sticks of every description, from the broom- handle 
to the roughest raft-wood, and so carried to the rocks which 
lie out of the resueh of the next tide. They aie there sus- 
pended, for the purpose of draining from them all the sea- 
moisture ; and the turning and exposing of them to the 
ann and wind requires constant attention, and affocds eni'- 
<ploymeat to thiselass of the population. 

HISTORICAL NOTICES 09 THE SBLAND. 

Of the early history of Ragliery, I am unable to o&r 
mwh in£>nxtation : bat in the anwnt bistoxigal jr^coids of 



Ireland and Scotland* a &v scsatteeed notices occur, of this 
little spot, which have been eollect^d hy Sir James Ware, 
in his Antiquities of Ireioad^ and exhibited more recently 
by Dr. Hamilton, in his Letters on tke Coast of Antrim^ 
and by Archdale in hl^ Menastlcon Hibemicum. For the 
present purpose, it may be sutficient to state the following 
particulars, the autkvities lor which may be Sound in the 
works just mentioned. 

The island has been known by a great variety of names. 
By Pliny, who seems to have been the first to notice it, it 
is called Ricnea; bv Ptolemyr in the time o^ the Anto- 
nines, Ricina ; by Antonimii, Ridiina. By the Irish his- 
torians, it is called at diiferent times Recarn, and Recrain, 
and Rechran; Ragblina^ and Jlaghlin; Raclinda; Rag- 
hery, and Ragbry, by which last name Harris, in his 
edition of Ward's 'Antiquities, says it was known in his day, 
namely, 1745^ and as Archdale reports its appellation by 
the Irish antiquaries, Rochrinne, ^* from the multitude of 
trees with which it sCbounded in ancient times." The latter 
part of this word, " Chrinne," or something similar to it, I 
am told is the Irish word for tree. As to uie etymological 
sense of the name here given to the island, I am incompe- 
tent to form an opinion ; but it is certainly remarkable how 
generally prevalent in Ireland is the persuasion of trees 
having formerly abounded in districts which are now alto- . 
gether bare ; though the bogs bear ample testimony to the 
probability of the fact, from the frequent occurrence of 
large masses of timber, whose various species may be 
easily recognised ; as the oak, the pine, the alder, and the 
yew, of former ages. Raghery is at present anything but 
" abundant in trees/* 

Except those in the immediate neighbourhood of Mr. G.'s 
house, there is scarcely a tree to be found in the whole 
island, as large as a oommon-sized gooseberry-bush. There, 
a few stunted elders, enclosing some very small sycamores, 
which have been planted near thirty years, scarcely deserve 
the name of a copse. But as they do, nevertheless, form a 
screen to protect the garden from the south-east and south- 
west winds, they must not be passed entirely without 
notice ; though m any place but Raghery, or places simi- 
larly circumstanced, for instance, much of the sea-coast of 
Ireland, one would be hardly sensible of their existence. 

A church is related to have been founded in this island 
by St. Columba, in the year of our Lord 541 ; and to have 
been repaired in or about 630, by Segenius, abbot of Ja, or 
Hy, in Zona, who by some |>ersons is said to have been its 
founder. But it was destroyed about 794, I)V the Danes, 
" who then first infested the Irish and Scotch coasts, and 
particularly the Isle of Recran." They laid waste the 
island with fire and sword, and in the general devastation 
the shrines and holy altars perished ; so that, as a contem- 
porary authoi: writes, this and other islands about Ireland 
'* had not so much as an anchorite on them.** To these 
invaiuons of the Danes are attributed the several remains 
of mounds or forts, which are still found in Raghery, 
though scarcely more than a foundation of them can be 
traced at present* The accounts given by the inhabitants 
concerning these remains are so full of the marvellous, as 
to afford no satisfietctory information: but the resemblance 
which they bear to other similar remnants of antiquity, 
which in several parts of Ireland axe called " Danish forts,** 
give probability to the opinion that these also are of Danish 
ori|nn. 

Without pretending to investigate the circumstances* of 
Raghery during the succeeding ages, till after the invasion 
of Ireland by the English in the reign of King Henry The 
Second, I may observe, according to Ware, *' King John of 
England gave this island amons other things to Alane do 
Galway, as we find in the records/* This must have been 
early in the thirteenth century, as John reigned from 1109 
to 1216, having* however, been "I.ord of Ireland" some 
years sooner* * ^ 

The next occurrence, with which it is connected, will give 
it a more interesting character with the general reader: 
for in 1306 it became a pU^e of rofuge to B4bbert Bruce, 
who is related by Buchanan, as cited by Dr. Hxunilton, 
page 29, 'to have *' fibd with a &ixiffie companion to the Isia 
of Roghery, which is classed by Buchanan anumgst the 
iEbude or Western Islands of Scotland, under the name oi 
Raclinda/* Of this event, traditionary evidence is pre- 
served in the island, substantiated by the ruins of a oastlrs 
whieh afforded shelter and protection to the Scotob king, 
and is still known by the name of Bruc^'s Castle. Bit 
Walter Scott in hie Lord qf the Isles, aUudes to the event 
ift tbe AlUgviw lioas :— 

i51— 2 
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I «aw several of the smaller lOrU of gulU feorleealy feeding 
near one of the cabins or cottages, where they appeared to 
feel as part of the farming stock ; though in evident awe 
of the lordly cock, who drove them away when they indulged 
too freely in the delicious morsels of flsh and other garbage^ 
thrown ou^with the potato skins ftom the family meal. 

Among the birds that inhabit or fre(|uent the island, 
Ihere are said to be a pair of eagles, which, however, we 
had not the good fortune to see, though their usual resi- 
dence is amongst the rocks about Kenramer liead. It Sb 
generally affirmed, with much appearance of seriotisness 
and sincerity, bv the common people, that should one of 
these birds be sbot, or disappear by any other means for a 
considerable space of time, the survivor may be observed to 
remain in a state of sullen composure for several days, as 
if awaiting its companion s retom. After which it will 
leave the island; and having been absent for some days, or 
even perhaps for some weeks, will at length return with 
another mate^ who will succeed to the property of the 
missing bird, taking possession of the same rock, and seeking 
its food oveg the same flshing-ground, in company wiw 
the survK'or. A similar story is told of a pair of eagles^ 
which bred on the opposite promontory of Fairheaa or 
Benmore ; but the place to which the solitary bird resorts 
in search of a new mate cannot be mentioned. At the 
same time it seems to be a generally-received o{)iQioii, that 
more than two of these noble birds are never io be fosind 
residing in or near the same spot. While sailing through 
the air, the pair are said to keep apart from each other ; 
yet at so smaU a distance, that one is seklom to be seen 
without an oppoitunity being given of seeing the other 
likewise, except when the female is actually occupied by 
incubation. 

Abundant as Raghery is in some species of sea-birds, 
the ordinary British land-birds are but little known in the 
island, where, indeed, there is hardly any shelter for them. 
One species which they have, they will probably be soon 
glad to be released from, although it was at first welcomed 
and prized as a valuable acquisition. Magpies were not 
known there till about six. or eight years ago, when a pair 
was first noticed, having accidentally straggled across the 
channel, and taken up their abode in the island. Being 
unmolested, in due course of time they began to increase 
and multiply, and there are now several pairs. It is said, 
that the mngpie was unknown in Ireland till within the 
last century, when a pair was introduced into the country 
from England, the progeny of which now infests the whole 
land to a great extent, much to the annoyance of those who 
are not willing to sacrifice the riches of their poultry-yard, 
and the music of their gardens for so discordant and un- 
profitable an intruder. They are not hitherto become such 
a nuisance in Raghery ; where, however, their usual pro- 
ductiveness will probably be encouraged by their facility in 
procuring food from the eggs and youns of the numberless 
sea-birds which frequent the island in tne breeding season. 
< Other birds of the Pie kind are not unknown in the 
island. Rooks, though they do not, I apprehend, nestle 
there, visit it from a rookery near Ballycastle. At Kenra- 
mer my attention was taken by a pair of corbies or ravens ; 
and tlie hooded or Royston crow is common here, as in 
other northern narte of the British islands, where the 
carrion crow, " the crow" of the south, is a stranger, the 
name of " the crow" by distinction being that which is ap- 
propriate to the hooded crow. 

The sea-shore, the rocks, the downy uplands, and the bogs 
of Raghery, would supply a considerable variety of wild 
plants to the botanist, at an earlier period of the year. On 
leaving the car near the Bull rocks to walk up the beautiful 
green mountain, we found several rather rare plants, such 
as the cotyledon, alchemilla, hydrocotyle, and on the rocks 
both the pink and yellow stone-crop; the rhodiola, or rose- 
root, also is a native of these mountains, but the season was 
past for its flowering. 

UNCERTAINTY OP THE WEATHER FUKTHER 
EXEMPLIFIED. 6UPE&6T1TIOKS. 

On my first visit to the island I noticed the uncertainty of 
its breezes. In the course of the night this was again 
fully proved, for soon after our return Iwme, and before the 
evening had well closed in, the surges rose mountains high, 
and covered the shore with thick foam, while their broken 
spray dashed against the windows of the house for some 
hours. Some unfortunate fishermen early in the morning 
had their boat upset, not far iiom the spot we had gazed on 



with so much delight a few hours before, when scarcely a 
wave could tell of more than the sullen swell of the retiring 
tide. I ffrieve to say one poor fellow was diowned. 

Though I mentioned the church and many agreeable 
particulars concerning it and its appointments, I omitted 
to say that the Romish creed, with its attendant super- 
stitions, prevails in Raghery to a great miUmi. The dismay 
of the relatives of the peer drowned m»ii that his body 
could not be found, aod therefore could not be *< waked," 
seemed to strike them with more horror than •ven his loss 
of Ufo, The body could not be *' waked." and the dread of 
purgi^tory for his poor sout was ovei^MNrering. The i^ect 
of their peculiar religious profession was paioniUy witneased 
upon the present oecasioo. The ineumbeiit of the parish 
and his family» aided by his curat*, with th#ir aeeiistomed 
kind regard to all the inhabitant4of whatefor creed, earned 
to the sur^'ivors everything which seemed likely io minister 
to thi^ wantSv and tried every expedient to soothe thMO in 
their distress. But their aodieavours appeared fruitless, in 
oi)|M)sitioa to the inveterate prejudiee Implant^ in them by 
tneir religious fiiith. - 

Another very curious instanee of the island superstition, 
whieh recently occurrred, may he here mentioned, a« not 
uvworthy of the reader i attention. A clergyman, eunUe 
at the tine to Mr. G., in one of his geologieal rambles, &11 
frocn the clUT above, mot &r from the BuU Reefca, amoofst 
a eliiiterdf ragged and pointed eragi; hit anele was bedly 
•prainad, and otherwise be was mueb bmised. After 
MTiBg lain some oonsiderabia Uma without havkm: the 
power to axtrieata himself from bis painful and paHlous 
situation, he heard the dashing of ean, and the sound of 
human voices: as he was at least two miles from his home, 
we may well eoneeive his plaasmne at the welcome sounds. 
He called several timesr-'^he sound of ears eaased. ** Aud 
who are you then at all," said the boatmen ; " where are 
you?" ** I am here behind the rock," adding its name of 
" Sroin a Choin," or " the Dog s nose," as the Irish name 
signifies in English. ''I am Mr. O B^ and I fell from the 
rocks above ; I have hurt myself very much, and I cannot 
set out of this place without assistance.'* Perhaps Mr. 
0*B. spoke this in a weak exhausted voiee not like his 
usual firm tones. The poor fellows fell to crossing them- 
selves, and muttering prayers to all the Saints diey could 
think of. J* Well," said one of them, " perhaps it may be 
Mr. O'B." The poor wounded curate, to quicken their 
motions* added, "Come and help me, and I wiU give you 
half a crown for your trouble." Now half crowns are not 
so plentiful in the Island as to be olTdred fbr a mere deed 
of humanity from one fellow-being to another ; and to them 
it sounded so like one of the wiles of the arch-fiend himself 
from such a place, that they actually left the gentleman, 
disabled as he was, amidst the rocks. The curate, after 
many hours of painAil exertion, contrived to drag himself 
up to one of the nearest cabins, distant about half a mile 
from where he fell. He arrived in a state of complete ex- 
haustion. When his strange adventure was told, Mr. G. 
was at first inclined to deal severely with the apparently- 
unfeeling fishermen. But when the poor ignorant creatures 
had told their own unvarnished tale, ^ of their verily 
believing that they had been assailed by the temptation of 
the evil spirit in Mr. O'B's. bodily shdpe," he could only 
reason with them, and exhort them to a more humane 
caution in future ; and subjected [them and their families 
to a punishment more home to their feelings than either 
fine or imprisonment: namely, a banishment from his 
house for two or three weeks. I should have said as some- 
thing of an excuse for the poor boatmen, that the spot on 
which Mr. O'B. had fallen had an ill name, having been 
the grave of many an unfortunate boats crew, who had 
either taken shelter there, or had been washed in by the 
ever-eddying wave which foams and curls round its rock> 
enclosure. It is situated in a small bay, a little eastward 
of " the Bull," called " Inan (or Eenan) Ronny," meaning 
** the Bay of the Brackens" or Ferns, which abound there. 

But notwithstanding this and other effects of their su- 
perstitious belief, such as is apt to prevail among a scarcely 
civilized and sequestered people, the inhabitants are a 
kind-hearted, simple-minded race; little addfcted to some, 
at least, of the vices of their iieighbours on th» mainland 
Their honesty in their intercourse with each other appears 
commendable: and we were told that, if any article of 
value be at any time found on the mountains or the sea- 
shore, it is taken to the mansion-house, for the purpose of 
discovering the owner. An instanee of this occurred 
during our excursion, when some shawls, which had fallen 
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iVotiA th^ car, were taken to th* bdtts^ bf a pMtsfttit ctifld 
iKjfore our return thither. 

Lying, as Raghery does, on the ^at wad, as it w«W, 
fbr ships passing fh)m Norway, Denmark, Scotland, and 
North America, as well as Coleraine and I>erry, and ex- 
posed to frequent and most violent tempests, shipwrecks 
are unhappily of by no means fare occurrence. But not- 
withstanding the temptation thus sometimes thrown in the 
way of the inhabitants, instances are not known of their 
making prey of the shipwrecked mariner or his cargo. 
Both he and his merchandise are respected by the inhabit- 
ants in general. The master is immediately aoprized of 
any article of value being cast on the coast ; ana the rites 
of hospitality atie generously and unsparingly administered 
from the proprietors own stores, some heart-rending 
scenes, arising out of disasters of this kind, have been now 
and again witnessed : and the wrecking of vessels within 
the sight of our frionds has caused in them an involuntary 
shudder, when conversation has led to a mention of the 
circumstances. On the other hand, such occurrences have 
given occasion to them to feel the ••luxury of doing good:** 
instances might be recited, where the entire crews of vessels 
have been saved, housed, and maintained for several days, 
till the winds and waves allowed of their transport to the 
mainland ; and the offices and bams of the proprietor of 
the island have been the *storehoU8es*of shipwrecked mer- 
chandise, till an opportunity could be found fbr its safe 
removal. 

Before quitting these cursory notices of the people of 
Raghery, another of their fanciful opinions, which thev 
hold in common with other islanders, may be tnentiohed, 
as still prevailing there. A mermaid, I understand, has 
been seen near or on the island not many years ago. But 
whether she presented the poetical attribute of 
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Wherewith she aits on. diamond rocks. 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks, 

or appeared in the less gracefbl ibrm tit an ordinary seal, 
my informant did not paiticularize. 

The existence of fairies is another article of belief with 
these remote islanders, their places of abode being supposed 
to be Uie mounds or forts, already nolieed as reiAuanta of 
the Danish incursions. If any. of the stones belonging to 
these remains are moved, it is supposed that the offence 
thus committed against the *' good people,** as these ima- 
ginary beings are denominated, with a suppressed voice 
indicating the fear of the speaker, will be visited, by sick- 
ness on the offender or his family ; and should his cow or 
his pig suffer any ailment within even a considerable period 
after such delinquency, the visitation is attributed to the 
malignant influence of the same irritable and invisible 
people. This superstition they inherit from their forefathers, 
in common with their neighbours in the Highlands of 
Scotland, as described in the following extract from Collins's 
beautiful ode : where, if the practice noticed in the former 
part of the extract does not prevail in Ragherv, concerning 
which I have no recollection, the reader will not fail to 
notice in the latter part, the belief in the mischievous 
propensities of the "good people," just ascribed to the 
islanders. 

There must thov wake perforce thy Doric quill ; 

Tis FancVft'land to which thou sett'st thy feet, 

'Where still, 'tis said, the fairy people meet 
Beneath each bifken shade, on mead, or hill. 
There each trim lass, that skims the milky store 

To the swart tribes their creamy bowls allots ; 
By ni^ht they sip it round the cottage door, ^ 

While airy minstrels warble jocnnd notes. 
There every herd by sad experience knows, 

How, wing'd with fate, their elf-shot arrows fty, 
When the sick ewe her summer food foregoes. 

Or, stretch'd on earth, the heart-smtt heifers lie. 
Such airy beings awe tlie UDtulor'd swain. 

The " elf»bolts** here specifle«l« which are smooth, flat, 
sharp stones, probably usei of old for military weapons, are 
sometimes found in Raghery» as well as on the Irish main- 
land; and the finding of one is regarded as an ill omen, 
forclx>ding injury to the finder. 

nSIT TO TBB feAflTfiRN sn>£ 09 TBK IflSiAND. 

Thb following day, in consequence of the continuance of 
the storm, no boat could leave Raghery. But it did not 
hinder us from visiting the eastern side of the island ; so 
with our car and walking parties as before, we set off, in a 
boisterous gale oi wibd, crossing the hill, and by the side of 



the same lovely inland lake, which we had seen on our lint 
hasfy visit to Raghery. Encompassed as the water was by 
high ground fhnn all sides, it was peacefhl and calm-, and 
the martins flitted with airy whirls as they gaily seemed 
to dip their wings in the lake, and sported on tts surftice,or 
bnried themselves in the high ted sand-banks already men* 
tiotied. On our road this day we saw a considerable extent 
of marshy ground, covered with the beautiftil white water- 
lily in uncommon profession ; there were literally several 
acres covered with it, interspersed with the yellow water- 
lily, the yellow flag Iris, and the three-leaved Bogbean, as 
well as innumerable smaller plants usually found in marshy 
ground ; but the first-mentioned plant abounded so uncom- 
monly, that it appeared like one vast bed cultivated for its 
especial use, and the others only as accidental weeds 
which had sprung up by the carelessness or absence of the 
planter. The sweet gale perfumed the air from its shntbby 
plants, which were interspersed on the more solid sides of 
the marsh whereon this vast field of water-lilies grew. 

On our way to the-Doon Point, which lies to the north- 
east of Ushet, and where the bending pillars form one of 
the most curious basaltic promontories, standing out, and 
looking towards the Mull of Cantire and the Ayrshire hills, 
at about sixteen miles' distance, we had to cross a very 
steep and rugged hill, which appeared to be of basalt in a 
strange state of decomposition. Lying scattered about 
were pieces of zeolite ana basalt, from the size of a pea, or a 
child's marble, to those of considerable dimensions, particu- 
larly towards the sides of the slieep-path over which our 
road lay, and at the bottom of this very steep and egg- 
shaped hill. The earth on which they lay was in some 
parts quite black, in others (particularly near the middle of 
the hill), it was of a dark ochrey red. Many of the stones, 
also, were black or red, speckled with minute particles of a 
dull white, all in a crumbling state. I remember to havo 
seen a similar appearance on the broken fragments of 
stone under the Matlock High Tor; but the soil on which 
they were scattered I do not remember to have remarked as 
appearing of so heavy and dark a nature. 

Hamilton says, ** The little Point of Doon is, indeed, ex- 
tremely curious, containing at once the perpendicular, hori- 
zontal, and bending pillars. Its base resembles a mole, 
composed of erect columns, like those of the Giants' 
Causeway. Above these, others appear, in a bending 
form, as if they had slid over in a state of softness, sufii- 
•cient for their accommodating themselves to tlie course of 
their descent, and thus had assumed the figure of vr.rious 
curves, in consequence of the action of gravity. Over all, 
groups of pillars are disposed in different horizontal posi- 
tions with that amusing variety whir»h one often observes in 
the crystallization of saline substances, exhibiting, at a 
single view, almost every variety that is to be found in the 
disposition and arrangement of the columnar basalts." 

To this description of Doon Point no addition is required. 
But about a mile to the north of it, is a small bay, or port, 
called Port Ree Donaghtfi or " King Duncan's Port," from 
a tradition that a king of Scotland, of that name, had 
landed there; at the northern end of which is a point 
called Ro<hnascaf\ff\ or the " the Scarfs Point," from the 
number of Scarfs or Cormorants which frequent it. In 
this bay is a basaltic mass* in the lower range of which, 
near the centre of the promontory, Where, as at Doon, the 
bending pillars take their most varied positions, is seen a 
very remarkable stone, not noticed, so fkr as I have found, 
by any writer, but in a peculiar situation, so that it may 
be aptly-enough-called " the key'^stone ;" not so much from 
its being supposed to act upon the mass in such a manner, 
but from its great resemblanet« in appearance, to the key- 
stone of an arch. It is wedge-shaped ; and, radiating from 
it» the bending pillars take their coarse to the right and the 
leil ; the upright pillan forming, what Hamilton, in spcak- 
tngahove, of Doon, cells " the Mse of the mole." 

This singular eonstruetion was pointed out to our notice 
by Mr. O. ; and, bv his kindness, a representation of it, 
sketched by one of hk fkmily, accompanies this description. 

Not far mm Boon Point, we visited a cave of moderate 
dimensions* from whence we had a good view of the bend- 
ing pillars above described. Outside this cave, the rocky 
walls were clothed, in the interstices, with a remarkably 
pretty cowrattle; not the coarse-looking plant so Common 
in corn-fields, but with petals of the same dazzling whiter 
ness, and the stamens of a dark purple hue. 

On our onward road we saw a curious building, not un- 
like a lime-kiln in shape and manner of construction. Its 
use was of so singtilar a kind that it may not be without 
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interest to explain it. The natives call it ])y an Irish 
name ly^A IVx^/fs^jneaoing^ii^ plain Bnglish, ""a sweating 
house.*^ When a poor person has been attacked with a 
silvere fit of rheumatism, a complaint to whioh the islanders 
are much subject, or other disorders, for which perspiration 
is recommended, he repairs to this building, where, having 
kindled a fire, and thoroughly heated it, when safe from the 
first intense heat, the patient goes into the house, and gets 
some of his neighbours to close up the entrance, as well as 
the aperture alx)ve, with sods of turf, so as to admit but just 
air enoueb to breathe in safety. There, having taken off his 
clothes, he remains for a given space, or till he finds his 
pores thoroughly opened and copiously discharging. As the 
building, from its exposed situation, cools in a few hours, of 
course the patient cools gradually with it, and, perhaps, in 
twelve or twenty-four hours, he comes out restored to the 
use of his limbs. I fear, however, sudden exposure to cold, 
notwithstanding the charms and incantations which not 
unfrequently accompany this recipe, sometimes exposes the 
poor creature to fourtolu disease, if not ultimately to death. 

Not far from the building just described, we visited a 
high rocky eminence, worthy of attention for commanding 
the finest Aront view of the magnificent promontory of 
Bbnmore, or Fair-head, on the opposite coast. I'rag- 
mentsof various kinds of rock lay scattered on the strand 
near which we stood. 

Man had done little to make the strand available for a 
landing-place, except piling the huge masses of rude mate- 
rials as a sort of breakwater, whioh consisted of broken heaps 
of basalt, as well as granite and other ponderous stones. 

On the hill itself, the perfectly-formed basaltic pillars 
peeped out on both sides of the promontory ; from that 
which faces the sea, in the same bold and chiselled-looking 
forms as those on the Gianfs Causeway on the opposite 
coast of Antrim ; while on the side turned from the sea, 
wherever the slight covering of verdure had been removed 
from the face of the hill, the pillars appeared quite as 
perfectly shaped wit4i the same arrangements' of ports as 
those on the mainland above mentioned. The same varied 
formation of the pillars is found also from the three-sided 
to the eight-sided; biit the six-sided prevailed here as on 
the causeway. All, however^ of the basaltic pillars, are on 
a much smaller scale, generally measuring from 9 to 12 
inches in diameter, and many much less. At another part 
of the island, namely, near Port Ree Donaghy, before men- 
tioned, appeared another remarkable conformation of the 
basalt; wLere several detached masses of upright stones 
presented an appearance not unlike collections of billet- 



-wood piled up in an English forest or oopse. From one of 
these neaps some of our party extracted a long centre-stone, 
which had bafi[led the attempts of former visits. It 
seemed loosely fixed in amongst the otheri» bntirBi-ttot 
drawn out without much difficulty. Its dimensions were 
much inferior to the basaltic stones in general, and even to 
those alluded to above. Two of the sides of the area of 
this stone, which is an irregular pentagon, measure 9} 
inches each; the third side, 3 inches; and the other two. 
which almost merge into one by the imperfectness of the 
angle, are nearly 2 inches each. The length of the joint*, 
or fragment extracted, varies at the different angles ttom' 
5 to 6 inches. 

The stone, like basaltic stones in general, contains crys- 
tallizations of zeolite, together with small cavities capable 
of admitting a large-sized pea. Another stone, of which I 
became possessed, is an irregular hexagon, more perleotl j 
formed than the preceding. The sides of the area are 
rcspectivelv 3^, 3, 2f, 2^, 2, and again 2 inches. The 
length of this fragment varies from about 2} to 3) inches at 
the several angles. These variations in size as well as 
in situation are curious subjects of observation and specu- 
lation ; and they contribute to render the Isle of Raghery 
one of the most entertaining and interesting objects fyr the 
traveller's attention 

The morning following [the day of our excursion to the 
eastern side of the iskind, we quitted it again fbr Ballycastle, 
under the'guidance, as before, of our nieridly host. Our 
visit had presented us many new scenes of natural cariosity 
and j>ecuiiar manners, together with a picture of domestic 
happiness and cordial hospitality; and I shall be glad if 
my readers derive from the foregoing narrative a portion 
of the pleasure which I enjoyed during my short sojourn 
in the island, as well as my companion, who has combined 
some of the principal objects of our excursion in the fol 
lowing lines :— 

Isle of the northern sea, which like the mooa 
Bend'st crescent^haped, 'mid Erta's floods, before 
The face, abrupt and hi^^ of gray -Benmoue ; 

Rachlin, I rieckon it lio tnvial boon 

To Jiave scal'd thy pathless turf yon autumn noon, 
Aod heard conBicting with the ocean's roar 
The sea-birds', cries, thick clustering on thy sberty 

KenHamer's cli£b, or piliar'd crags of DooN. 

Nor boon less welcome is it, nor less sweet. 
To -have seen, how knitwith social charity, 

In thy lone nook domestick virtues meet, 
Ad(I. hospitable zeal. And therefore thle. 

With k\ndly verse commemorative, I greet 
, And bid farewell, sequesterM Raghery ! 
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Manners and Customs of the Natives — ^Their 
Weapons — Peculiarities op the Women — 
Their Habitations — ^War Councils — Power 
OP THE Chief. 
Their weapons are few and simple^ consisting of the 
spear, the ummmerah, the tomahawk, the waddie, the 
boomerang, the heliman, and some cany also a sort of 
wooden hatchet. Their spears are generally from ten 
to twelve feet in length, ^qaently longer; some con- 
sist of one, others of two^ and the longest of three 
distinct pieces, which are chiefly made of the iron- 
hark wood. In the longest, the centre-hits are made 
of the grass-tree, which grows like a tall straight 
reed, and seems very well suited for the purpose of a 
spear. Some spears are hooked and jagged, and 
since the natives have hecome acquainted with glass, 
they have taken advantage of that material, hy 
cementing the broken sharp splints of it, which are 
made to jut out from the top of the spear like the 
points of lancets, as a substitute for their common 
way of jagging. They have also a peculiar spear for 
fishing, which is divided at the point into four prongs, 
jagged on the inside, so as to retain the fish. 

The wummerah is the instrument by which the spear 
is thrown. It is about three feet in length, having a 
hook at the point, and flat at the handle, which is 
about two or three inches wide. It is also used as a 
paddle when they fish in their canoes. _ When the 

Vol. VIII. 



spear is thrown, the black fixes the hook of the wum* 
merah into a notch at the end of the spear, and, 
holding both in his right hand, about two feet from 
the hook, manages to bend the lower part of the 
spear between the hand and the hook, so that the 
spear leaves with a spring which gives it an additional 
force. But the Van Diemen*s Land black threw the 
spear by itself, without the aid of this instrument. 

The tomahawk formerly used by them, before iron 
was introduced, was made of sharpened stone or flint, 
very heavy and unwieldy, and fastened to a clumsy 
handle. But there is now scarcely a black to be seen 
who is not possessed of the common English toma- 
hawk, with iron blade. The waddie, or club, is about 
two feet and a half in length, very heavy, but not 
large, some having a knob at the top. It is used only 
in fighting in close combat. 

The boomerang \s made of different kinds of wood« 
sometimes of the iron-bark, and sometimes of the 
stringy-bark tree. It is flat, and curved tike the blade 
of a scimitar, of about two feet and a half in length, 
and two inches wide. It is used in two different 
ways, — as an instrument of amusement, and as a 
weapon to maim an animal. In the letter case, it is 
thrown along the ground, and made to spin tike a 
wheel with such surprising velocity, that even the 
kangaroo in full speed is often brought to the ground 
by a blow from one of them. But when this instm-* 
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ment is thrown in the air by way of amu8emeiit« it 
excites onr curiosity to a great degree. The natives 
throw it from them, whirling horizontally to a distance 
of nearly a hundred yards ; it then turns back to- 
wards them, rising to a great height, making a rush- 
ing noise immediately over their heads, going nearly 
the same distance in the opposite direction, — ^then 
turning again, it performs similar gyrations or circles 
in the air, less and less each time, until it drops 
within a few yards of their feet. It is wonderful and 
really astonishing to see several of these boomerangs 
thrown into the air at once, to observe them all rising, 
whizzing, circling, and crossing each other in all 
directions, and then drop at the feet of their respec- 
tive throwers. 

The heliman, or shield, is a piece of wood about two 
feet and a half in length, and about four inches thick 
in the middle j both ends tapef* off to a point, and its 
sides are sloped in a diamond shape, having a hole in 
the centre large enough to admit the hand. With 
this instrument they ward off, with great dexterity, 
spears that are thrown at them when standing 
punishment or engaged in fighting. They are often 
ornamented with red and white stripes, which is not 
the case with their other weapons. Their hatchet is 
about a foot and a half in lengthy broad at the top, 
slightly curved, and sharpened at the edge. This is 
also used in fighting at close combat. 

The black women (commonly called gins) also 
wear a cloak made of the opossum-skins^ and carry 
one or two nets which they make themselves. These 
nets generally contain all their little necessaries, and 
when they are burdened with the care of an infant 
child, the little fellow is seated in one of these nets, 
and carried behind the mother's shoulders, with his 
little curly head peeping out, and seemingly quite 
contented. 

The hair of the women either does not naturally, 
or is not allowed to grow so long as that of the men, 
but it is shorter and very curly. Some of them orna- 
ment it with the teeth of the kangaroo, which, being 
cemented by a kind of black wax to their locks, 
dangle all round their beads, — and as this is not 
common to all, it may be a privilege only to the wife 
or relatives of a chief. Their features, though alto- 
gether similar, of course are smaller than those 
of the men. They are not disfigured by scars or 
stripes like the men, though some have one or two 
stripes upon their arms, and this may be done to de- 
note the number of children which fhey may bear, — 
as the unmarried females do not appear to be marked 
at all. Though the cartilages of their noses are some- 
times perforated like those of the men, yet their teeth 
are allowed to remain whole. 

The black women of the sea-coast south of Sydney 
are remarkable for having the first joint of the little 
finger of the left hand taken off 5 and this is done in 
infancy, by tying a piece of gut tight round the joint, 
until the nail-part comes off, and the wound heals 
progressively, without any apparent suffering on the 
part of the child. 

The only instrument which they carry is a stick 
about five feet in length, burnt and hardened at one 
end ; with this they dig out sweet potatoes, roots, 
and a sort of ground-nut, which they collect, put in 
their nets, and share at night with their husbands or 
other relatives, in whose gunya they might sleep. 
This appears to be their principal occupation in the 
field, while the men are employed in hunting. 

The climate of New South Wales being generally 
■o fine and healthy, very little trouble is taken in 
constructing their gunyos, which can scarcely be 
called habitations, being merely a shelter from the 



wind and weather, and these are made larger or 
smaller according to the number which they are in- 
tended to contain. Three forked poles, so placed as 
to support one another, in the shape of a triangle, 
with leafy boughs, and sometimes a sheet or .wo of 
bark to lean against them on the windward side, form 
their resting-place and shelter for the night But, iu 
rainy seasons (which, happily for them, are seldom of 
long continuance, although spmeiimes the country is 
visited by storms of great violence), and in the winter 
months, during which the cold Is not very severe, 
they make their gunyas entirely of bark ; and as the 
tribes seldom remain for a long time in one encamp- 
ment, but are constantly roaming from one part to 
another of their territories, it is fortunate that the 
trees which afford them a great portion of their food, 
should also supply them with the immediate means 
of shelter. 

The process by which the bark Is stripped from the 
tree is very simple. It is first cut all round the tree 
into the timber, with the tomahawk, about a foot or 
so from the ground, and, a similar ring being cut 
about sixteen or eighteen feet above, the bark is then 
split down in a straight line fVom one ring to the 
other J and after it has been beaten suiHciently with 
the blunt part of the tomahawk^ the whole of the 
bark between the circular cuts will shell off without 
further trouble. 

The sheet thus stripped off is placed over a strong 
fire, in order that the heat may cause it to expand 
and flatten } it is then bent double, and fixed on the 
ground, something in the form of a dog-house, and 
with the addition of a small sheet at the back their 
winter gunya is formed. 

They contrive to keep a small fire burning before 
each gunya all night, by placing a number of sticks 
round in a circle, keeping the lighted ends of them in 
the centre, which, as they bum and become shorter, are 
by degrees pushed in towards each other. When 
they remove from one place to another, and have not 
far to go, they generally carry a fire-stick with them ; 
but if they are about to encamp at a considerable 
distance, they manage to procure a fire by the friction 
of a pointed stick upon the inside of the dry grass- 
tree. To effect this, the grass-tree is split into two 
pieces, and, the stick being applied to one of the 
divided parts^ it is rubbed quickly between the palms 
of the hands, — a hole is soon made, — and as soon as 
the smoke is observed, powdered charcoal is dropped 
in^ which immediately ignites, and the desired flame 
is obtained*. 

Each tribe has a chief ) but whether he possesses 
his authority from hereditary right, or is chosen, as 
being the most active and strong, the most valorous 
or warlike, or from any particular achievement, is not 
known. It may be observed, however, that they are 
in general the finest men ) and though they are not 
distinguished from the rest in outward appearance or 
clothing, they alone have the privilege of having two 
wives. 

It is evident there are certain laws and regulations 
by which a tribe is governed, but, among a race 
whose manners are so simple, whose wants are so 
few, and those easily supplied, and whose territories 
are so boundless and extensive, we cannot but ima- 
gine their laws to be also very simple and limited. 
Every tribe possesses its own peculiar territory, and 
they appear to be very jealous of any invasion of their 
boundaries, which is often the cause of warfare be- 
tween one tribe and another. 

The chief exercises his authority in various ways : 
he has the power to disperse the tribe, to order their 
* See Saturday Magatini, Vol. VIII., p. 164. 
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movements, and appoint the time when^ and place 
where, they are all to assemble again. Sometimes 
the men hold a council of war, — for I have seen the 
oldest of them, to the number of tlurty, sitting round 
in a circle (apart from the women and youths), talk- 
ing apparently very seriously, as if they had heard a 
report of the approach of a hostile tribe, or some 
other cause of fear 5 and, after an hour's deliberation, 
the whole tribe has separated in parties of six or four, 
but the chief remaining with the women. These 
parties appear to act as piquets on the look out, and 
are so distributed throughout the territory, that each 
has its own particular district for observing, and at 
the same time can easily communicate with one 
another. In this manner they remain away for seve- 
ral days, nor do I thmk that they assemble again 
until the regular time appointed by the chief. 

It is observed, that all countries, in proportion as 
they are civilized or barbarous, improve or degrade 
the marriage ceremony ; and the most despicable 
part of the character of the Australian savage, is his 
courtship and final method of securing to himself a 
wife. It appears that one tribe intermarries with 
those of another ; and the young black when arrived 
at the age of maturity, and the customary honours 
attending his growing years have been duly performed 
upon him, seeks out from amongst another tribe, the 
victim of his love. Bent on his pui'pose, he follows 
secretly the tribe to which the object of his choice 
belongs, from one place to another, for several days, 
taking care not to be observed, until the desired 
opportunity ofifers for seizing his prey 3 he then 
pounces upon the maid, and, with an unerring blow 
from his waddle, she lies stunned at his feet, while the 
female companions of her tribe fly away shrieking in 
all directions, the men being all absent in their occu- 
pation of hunting. 

The poor creature is dragged insensible from the 
spot, and brought victorious to the tribe to which the 
man belongs j and being thus introduced to a new 
tribe, with all of whom she is a perfect stranger, she 
is allowed to fret and pine until she becomes recon- 
ciled to her husband and his tribe. I have never 
heard, nor seen, that the women are treated ill by the 
men after this brutal ceremony, nor that the more 
laborious duties of life are thrown upon them, except 
what I have mentioned of their gathering the various 
ground-fruits. 

But this affair becomes, I believe, in all cases, the 
cause of hostilities between the two tribes 5 and the 
man, who has injured and insulted the other tribe by 
thus forcibly taking possession of the woman, at an 
appointed meeting of the two tribes, is obliged to 
stand Ills punishment for the outrage, and this is a 
singular and not the least interesting of their cere- 
monies. 

The annexed drawing represents a tribe of blacks, 
and one of them in the act of undergoing his punish- 
ment for the offence. It is a sort of tournament on 
foot, where the hero has to come forward, and prove 
himself worthy of his bride, by his fortitude, activity, 
and skill -, and though it seldom terminates by the 
death of the offender, his skill in the defence, and 
courage in combat are put well to the test. It is alto- 
gether a very spirited scene, both strangely serious, 
amusing, and ridiculous. A certain number of the 
men only of both tribes meet together at some suit- 
able spot for the occasion, their faces and bodies are 
painted red to look warlike, terrible, and fierce -, and 
when the hostile parties approach near each other, 
the purport of their meeting is immediately acknow- 
ledged by a general shouting, which is succeeded by a 
confused jabbering, and gutter of angry tongues 5 



tney then commence throwing their boomerangs m 
the air, and place themselves in a variety of postures, 
as if endeavouring to outrival each other in mutual 
expressions of defiance. 

After some time, they group together, and appear 
to be arranging the order of the ceremony. Some 
examine their spears, fix them to the wummerah, 
then balance and poise them, as if about to throw ; — 
others sham fighting with their waddles, to show their 
dexterity and gymnastic powers, until the signal is 
given from the chief for the ceremony to commence ; 
when those who are not to take a part in the affair 
fall back in different groups on either side. The 
hero of the day, carrying only the heliman, then 
makes his appearance, and comes forward in a bold 
and determined manner, confident in his skill, and 
willing to give the desired satisfaction for the offence. 
Two or three from the hostile tribe then come forward 
in the open space between the tribes, armed with a 
dozen or more spears, the wummerah and waddie. 
These take their stand about twenty-five yards from 
the object of attack. A general silence ensues, and 
the attention of all is directed to the combatants. As 
soon as the assailant is observed to adjust his spear, 
the offender places himself in a posture of defence ; 
one spear after another is thrown at him with extreme 
precision and vengeance, but they are all warded off 
by the heliman, with equal skill, great coolness, and 
intrepidity. The anxiety on the part of the' specta- 
tors as the spears are thrown, is very observable,— « 
sort of guttural exclamation and whispering is heard 
after each has been parried, and when the proper 
number has been completed, and the black has 
escaped unhurt, another general yell is set up, and a 
similar confusion to that which preceded the trial 
takes place. 

The offender has next to oppose himself to the man 
sdected to fight him with the waddie. But this part 
of the affair is a brutal exhibition, as it is not so much 
a trial of skill in defence, as a trial of who can endure 
the heaviest blows upon the cobbera, or head. The 
combatants exchange several blows alternately, which 
are given with considerable action and revengeful 
earnestness 3 and though it sometimes happens that 
one of the two becomes stunned and senseless, their 
escape can only be attributed to the wonderful thick- 
ness of their skulls, defended as they are in a great 
measure by their long matted hair. The offender, I 
believe, is not allowed to yield, or cry " hold, enough !" 
and, consequently, as soon as he has satisfied his 
opponent by his strength and bravery, the ceremony 
ceases ; he is declared victorious, and received amidst 
the wUd applause of both tribes. The two tribes 
afterwards encamp together for a day or so, and at 
night they perform their corrobary, or dance, for 
amusement, and to celebrate the cessation of hosti- 
lities. 



It cannot but be injurious to the human mind never to be 
called into effort; the habit of receiving pleasure without 
any exertion of thought, by the more excitement of curiosity 
and sensibility, may be justly ranked among the worst 
effects of habitual novel-reading. Those who confine their 
reading to such books, dwarf their own faculties, and finally 
reduce their undei-standings to a deplorable imbecilitv. 
Like idle morning visiters, the brisk and breathless periods 
hurry in and hurry off in quick and profitlesss succession; 
each, indeed, for the moments of its stay> prevents the 
pain of vacancy, while it indulges the love of sloth; but all 
together they leave the mistress of the house (the soul, I 
mean) flat and exhausted, incapable of attending to her 
own concerns, and unfitted for the conver^tion of more 
rational guests.— Colkridob* 
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POPULAR ERRORS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

I. ^ 

Notwithstanding the general extension of educa- 
tion, and the consequent increase of knowledge 
within the last few years, many ridiculous notions as 
to lucky and unlucky days, witchcraft, omens, warn- 
ings, and various other popular superstitions, which 
prevailed to a lamentable extent in former times, are 
still retained with some degree of beBef. In ihany 
cases, indeed^ this belief is not confined to the uu- 
educated> but m to be found even among those, from 
whose opportunities of education we ouglttto expeet 
better results. Sometimes these errors caA be traced 
to their origin, but in by far the greater number 
of instances they have no foundation whatever in 
truth. 

Sir Thomas Broy/u, ia bis curious work on Vulgar 
Errors, attributes the belief in fallaides to the want 
ef. knowledge J and, speaking of the pereons whb 
are under the influence of such belief, says, "Their 
understanding is so feeble in the discernment of 
falsities, and averting the errors of reason^ that 
it submitteth to the fallacies of senae> and isi un- 
able to rectify the error in its seUDations. Thus 
the ^greater part of mankind, hiiving Imt one eye 
of sense and reason, conceive the earth far bigger 
than the sun, the fixed stars lesser than the moon, 
their figures plane, and their spaces from the earth 
equidistant. For thus their sense inforqi^th them, 
and herein their reason cannot rectify them, and 
therefore hopelessly continuing in mistakes; they Mve 
and die in their absurdities, passing their days in 
perverted apprehensions and conceptions of the 
>yorld, derogatory unto God, and the wisdon^ of the 
creation." 

. The belief in witchcraft and astrology, has, at the 
present day, so far given way before the advance of 
knowledge, that we need not recapitulate the horrid 
scenes of fraad and bloodshed, of which, in former 
times, they were the cause j it is true we still have our 
fortune-tellers, and our prophetic almanacks, but they 
are now looked on with the eye of curiosity, .lather 
than belief. It is singular how the human mind will 
eling to folly with which it is accustomed, long after 
the understanding is satisfied of its want of truth. As 
far back as 1607, we find the following prohibition pf 
prophetic almanacks, and yet even in the present day, 
ooinmon sense and common decency are alike outraged 
by the appearance of some wretched trash under the 
«me title. "All conjurors and framers of prophecies 
and almanacks, exceeding the limits of allowable astro- 
logy, shall be punished severely in their persons. And 
we forbid all printers and booksellers, un4er tlie same' 
penalties, to print, or expose for sale, any Ahnanacks 
or prophecies, which shall not first have been seen 
and revised by the archbishop, the bishc^, (or those' 
who shall be expressly appointed for that purpose,) 
and approved of by their certificates signed by their 
own hand, and, in addition, shall have permission; 
from us or from our ordinary judges." 

In 1579, Henry the Third of Fiance appears to 
have had much the same opinion of the gipsies and 
their craft as is entertained at the present day. '* All 
that they do," he says, " is to amuse people and 
cheat them of their money, for they have no power 
of divinatioi^, and know not what they say. They 
acknowledge, no God, living like beasts and dogs; 
great and cunning thieves, without knowing whence 
they came or what will become of them. Still they 
acknowledge a certain count who is their chieif 5 they 
say they are natives of Lower Egypt, where their 
fathers turned again to the unbelief of paganism. 



They have a peculiar, jargon, but nevertheless they 
speak all lai|guages« they make a practice of sorcery 3 
insolent rascals and insolent villains !** 

Of the popular errors and superstitions, which it 
will be the object of these papers to elucidate, the 
following may be considered as Errors in Natural 
History. 

. " A dead body is heavier than a living one.'* — This 
we beHeve is not uncommonly considered true, much 
as it is against reason; the best refutation of such an 
error would be experiment Perhaps this belief may 
have arisen from the more unmanageable nature of a 
dead than of a living load, so that more strength is 
exhausted in carrying the same weight in one case 
than the other. . 

" There is one passage into the stomach for liquids, 
and another for solids." — ^Thisis utterly untrue; 
there are two passages from the mouth, one for fqod 
of all descriptions, and leading to the stomach ; and 
the other for the breath, (the windpipe,) leading to 
the lungs. 

In many books of natural history we find a figure 
kke the engmving. It is called the '* Scythian 
Lamb/' sometimes the " Tartatian Lamb;** it was 
said to be an animal, and although rooted to the 
ground, to have so deadly an effect on vegetation in 
its neighbourhood, as to prevent grass of any kind 
from growing. So singular a creature, of course, 
attracted great attention, and it was thought worthy 
the notice of the Royal Society; since then it has 
been discovered to be a species of moss, curiously 
twisted, so as to have Momt resembknceia fonn to nu 




animal. Thie engraving is a figure of one of these 
impositions that was formerly preserved in the British 
Museum. 

'* A man weighs more before dinner than after." 

This ridiculous error is easily disproved, but much 
reasoning lias been Wasted on this subject, the rea- 
soners forgetting, or not being acquainted widt a story 
told of James the Sixth of Scotland. It seems that, in 
his time, it was the general belief that a pail of water 
weighed leas with a goose in it, than it did without 
the bird; much discussion had arisen in the presence 
of James as to the cause of this singular result, but 
the philosophers could arrive at no satisfactory con- 
clusion. At length the wary monarch asked them 
whether it would not be as well to ascertain whether 
the fact was true before they argued on the matter. 
They took his advice and discovered their error. Let 
us do the same, and if the means are in our hands, 
never believe an improbable story until we have 
proved its truth. 

" That there are mermen and mermaids, half man 
or woman, and the ^remainder fish.** — ^The exigence 
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of these creatures has been attested by many wit- 
Besses, who havinig but little knowledge of natural 
history, have mistaken the round and whiskered 
head of the seal, or the dngong, for part of a human 
figore^ It is to be remembered l^at our mermaids 
are generally said to be seen daring a storm, imper- 
fectly through the mist. 

There are, of course, at all times, plenty of skilful 
knaves and unprincipled adventurers ready to take 
advantage of the credulity of the public, and a belief 
in many absurdities has been maintained by the 
seeming evidence which the cunning of such persons 
has from time to time furnished. To say noUiing of 
the impostures constantly practised at fidrs, and by 
travelling show-people, a striking instance of this 
kind occurred not many years ago in London. It 
was announoed that a party had arrived from abroad 
with a real memurid, which was to be exhibited in a 
leading street at the west end of the town. A pretty 
round fee was demanded for admission, and the' dupes 
were shown a strange-looking object in a glass case, 
which was unblushingly declared to be a mermaid. 
But the imposture was too gross to last long, it was 
ascertained to be the dried skin of the head and 
shoulders of a monkey, attached by a glutinous 
■matter to the dried skin of a fish of the salmon kind, 
with the head cut off, and the whole was stuffed and 
highly varnished, the better to deceive the e3re« ^nris 
grotesque object was taken by a Dutch vessel from 
on board a native Malacca boat^ and from the reve- 
rence shown to it by the sailors, the conjecture of 
-Mr. Donovan is probably correct, that it was intended 
to be a representation of the incarnation of one of 
their idol-gods ; the engraving will illustrate the 
subject. I^e figure on the left is the pretended 
mermaid that was brought to London ; that on the 
right, a copy of part of a Japanese drawing re- 
presenting one of their deities; the written charac- 
ters underneath probably describe the subject of the 
drawing. 
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So considerable were the profits that aecrued from 
the exhibition, that the mermaid became the subject 
of a suit in Chancery; but the bubble soon burst, 
and it is now exhibited along with a learned pig in a 
panny show. 

Would you Judgs of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
pleasure, Uke this rule :^Whatever weakens your reaaoUi 
impairs the tenderness of your conscience, obscures your 
sense of God, or takes off the relish of spiritual things ;-- 
in short, whatever increases the strength and authority of 
your body over your mind, that tiling is sin to you, how- 
ever innocent it may be in itself. — Southey s L{fe of 



The following statement, which is contained in the 
Second Report of the Church Commissioners, will be 
tead with interest by all who value the advantages of 
public religious instruction as afforded by means of 
our EstabUshed Church. 

The most prominent of those defects, wnich cripple the 
energies of the Established Church, and circumscribe its 
usefulness, is the want of churches and ministers in the 
large towns and populous districts of the kingdom. The 
growth of the population has been so rapid as to outrun the 
means, possessed by the Establishment, of meeting its 
^ritual wants : and the result has been, that a vast pro- 
portion of the people are left destitute of the opportunities 
of public worship and Christian instruction, even when 
every allowance is made for the exertions of those religious 
bodies which are not in connexion with the Established 
Church. 

It is not necessary, in this Report, to enter into all the 
details, by which the truth of this assertion might be 
proved, it will, be sufficient to state the following facts as 
examples. Looking to those parishes only, which contain 
each a population exceeding 10,000, we find that in London 
and its suburbs, including the parishes on either bank uf 
the Thames, there are four parishes, or districts, each 
having a population exceeding 20,000, and containing an 
aggregate of 166,000 persons, with church-room ibr 8200 
(not quite one-twentifith of the whole ;) and only eleven 
clergymen. 

There are twenty-one others, the aggregate population of 
which is 739,000, while the church-room is for 66,155, (not 
one-tenth of the whole;) and only forty-flve clergymen. 

There are nine others, with an aggregate population of 
232,000, and ehnreh-room for 27,3^7, (not one-eighth of the 
whole;) and only nineteen clergvmen. 

The entire population of these thirtv-four parishes 
amounts to 1,137,000, while there is church-room only for 
101,682. Supposing that church-room is required for one- 
third, there ought to be sittings ibr 379,000 persons. There 
is therefore a deficiency of 277,318 sittings: or if we allow 
25,000 for the number of sittings in proprietary chapels, 
the deficiency will be 252,318. 

Allowing one church for a population of 3000, there 
would be required in these parishes 379 churches; whereas, 
thorc are in fact only 09, or, if proprietary chapels be 
added, about 100, leaving a deficiency of 279; while 
there are only 139 clergymen, in a population exceeding a 
million. 

But a comparison between the amount of population, and 
that of church-room» will not furnish, l^ itself, an accurate 
view of the provision which is made for the spiritual wants 
of the people ; because many of the chapels, which con- 
tribute to swell the amount of church-room, have no par- 
ticular districts assigned to them; and we consider the 
assignment of a district to each church, or chapel, to be 
necessary to the ends of pastoral instruction, and to carrying 
into full effect the parochial economy of the Established 
Church. 

The evils, which flow from this deficiency in the means 
of religious instruction and pastoral superintendence* 
greatly outweigh all other inconveniences, resulting from 
any defects or anomalies in our eoelesiastical institutions ; 
and it unfortunately happens, that while these evils are 
the most urgent of all, and most require the application of 
an effectual remedy, they are precisely those, for which a 
remedy can be least easily found. 

The resources which the Established Church possesses, 
and ^hich can property be made available to that purpose, 
in whatever way ttiey may be husbanded, or distributed, 
are evidently quite inadequate to the exigency of the case ; 
and all that we can hope to do is, gradaaUy to diminish the 
intensity of the evil^ 

In a charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of London, in the year 1834, it is said, that " in the 
eastern and north-eastern districts of the metropolis, 
there are' ten parishes, containing together a popula- 
tion of 353,460 persons. In these parishes there are 
18 churches and chapels, served by 24 incumbents 
and curates : the average being not quite one church 

• Second Report, 1836. 
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or cnapel foi every 19^000 bouIs, and one clergyman 
for every 14,000.'* 

On the facts which are furnished in these docu- 
ments, the Bishop of London has recently founded a 
short but powerful appeal to the Christian p.ubUc. 
His Lordship expresses his hope, that by means of 
large donations, a considerable fund may be forth- 
with raised for the purpose of building, or purchasing, 
and partly endowing, at least fifty new churches or 
chapels, in the most populous part of the metropolis 
and its suburbs. 

After urging the necessity of raising a fund by 
subscription, the bishop says he would not be under- 
stood to relinquish the claim which he considers the 
people to have upon the government of the country 
for a due supply of the opportunities of public wor- 
ship and Christian teaching, through the medium of 
the Established Church : and he thinks that Jthe pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case would justify a legis- 
lative interference towards the attainment of this 
object. 

The measures proposed by the bishop are similar 
to those which were adopted for the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's Cathedral and fifty parish-churches in the 
city, in the emergency that arose after the Fire of 
London in 1666. Liberal donations flowed in on 
that occasion from Royalty, from noble benefactors, 
from the clergy and laity, from parishes, and from 
persons in humble life. King Charles the Second 
not only contributed himself, but urged upon others 
the duty of assisting in the good work ; and in his 
repeated Acts for a duty on coals, towards this object, 
he was followed by James the Second, William the 
Third, Queen Anne, and George the First. 

Tbo Oth Anne, chap. 22, granted to the quoeu a duty of 
2s. a chaldron upon all coals imported into London, to be 
applied to tbe buildinj^ of fifty new churches in, or near, 
the cities of London and Westminster, " and for making 
such churches and chapels as were already built, and 
capable thereof, parish churches ; and for purchasing 
houses for the habitations of the ministers of the said 
churches." The 1st Geo. L, chap. 23, imposed a duty of 
35. a chaldron upon all coals imported as aforesaid, to be 
appropriated towards maintaining the ministers of the said 
churches. The churches which were' actually built, did 
not, indeed, amount to half the number intended ; and in 
some cases there appears to have been too lavish an ex- 
penditure of the money so granted; yet we have reason to 
be thankful, that so great an addition was made to tlie 
Church's means of providing for the pastoral care of the 
metropolis. 

At the present time, the duty of 8^. a ton, levied upon 
coals imported into Loudon, produces about £75,000 
per annum, which revenue is mortgaged for twenty years. 
The addition of 2d, a ton to this duty, which would be 
scarcely felt by the consumers, would produce somewhat 
more than £18,000 per annum, upon whicli, if mortgaged 
for a certain number of years, a sum of money mignt be 
borrowed, suflicieut for the ei*ection of thirty or forty new 
churches ; or it might be applied, year by ^ear, to the gradual 
accomplishment of that object. 

The proposed additional duty of 2c/. per tou (the price of 
coals varying from 25s, to 35s.), would enhance the cost to 
the consumer in so small a proportion, that it would hardly 
deserve the name of a burden. A family, consuming 
fifteen tons of coals anuually, would contribute no more 
than one half-crown per annum, while the poor man, whose 
consumption is limited to a single ton, would give only 
two-pence per annum, for a purpose the mo6t beneficial to 
himself and to his brethren, that of providmg himself, and 
them, with opportunities of worshipping God, and learning 
his will, and of perpetuating to their children's cjiildren all 
the advantages of pastoral instruction and guidance, which 
are aiTorded by ou» Established Church. 

We heartily wish success to this good design, and 
recommend our readers to promote it to the best of 
their power. 



TUB MONTH OF JUNE. 

But welcome, of the Summeii Sum 

Bright ofl^priug ! welcome glorious Juue. • * ' 

How glorious is you vaulted dome ! 
Far as the excursive eye can roam, 
From that deep azure overhead 
To where tlie earth's wide girdle sin-ead* 
Around luj terminates the view, 
With paler and yet paler blue ; 
No spot pollutes the pure serene 
Or if a transient spot be seen 
Of scattered vapour here and there 
Ascending through the calm clear au% 
Soon fades it from the following sight, 
And melting joins the abyss of light. 

Then as the Suk draws near his rest 
Of glory, 'twixt the north and west, 
How changed is tliat horizon pale ! 
How from behind the filmy veil 
Looks forth the setting orb of gold ! 
And ere the twilight dim infola 
The face of things, what tints are seen. 
Of brilliant yellow, purple, green, 
Flooding the sky with liquid gleams ! 
Thenoo mounting upward, how the stveuni 
On some smaU cloud, if cloud appear, 
Scarce moving through the concave spherBy 
Cast their reflection's vivid glow; 
Illumining the skirts below 
With gold and purple hues array'd, 
The parts superior veil'd in shade j • • • • 

But what's the Sun, with strength anray*d 
And majesty, to Hiu who made 
And holds him in his daily course ? 
If his be vigour, what's the force 
Which form'd him and preserves him 8tix>ng F 
If majesty to him belong, 
Wlmt must that mightier Being be 
Wlio robed lum thus with majesty ; 
And gave him empire; and alone 
Supports liim on his azure throne ? 
In all creation's works, the som'ce 
Alone of beauty and of force, 
He forms his creatures as they are, 
For greatness strong, for beaufy fjiir ; 
But such how infinitely less 
Than his stupendous pcifectness ? 
Yet all meanwhile, the moi-e they show 
Of gi*ace and strength, the more to know 
They lead us by authentick sign, 
Of his creative power divine ; 
The more to see Him, and the more 
Though from afai', his steps adore ! 

[Abridged from Bishop JMawt's BriCnh Afonths^'] 



IcoLUKiLL. — We were now treading that iUuskious island* 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian lagions, — 
whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossi- 
ble, if it were endeavoured, and would be foohsh* if it were 
possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
senses ; whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me and from my friends be 
such frigid philosophy, as may conduct us indifferent and 
unmoved over any ground which has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is Uttle to bo envied, 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not grow wanner among 
the ruins of lona, — ^Johnson. 



SPANISH FKOVEBB. 

Whobyeb pays you more court than he is accustomed to 
pay. either intends to deceive you^ or finds you necessary to 

him. COURTBNAY, 



Let every man study his prayers, and read his duty in his 
petitions. For the body of our prayer is the sum of our 
duty ; and as we must nsk of God whatsoever #e need, so 
we must labour for all that we ask. ^Jkkemy Tayvor. 
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KING HENRY AND THE ABBOT. 

Kino Henrj the Eighth, as he was hunting in Windsor 
Forest, either casually, or (more probahly) wilfully losing 
himself, struck down, about dinner-time, to the Abbey 
of Reading, where disguising himself (much for delight, 
more for discovery to see unseen), ho was invited to the 
abbot*s table, and passed for one of the king's guard, a 
place to which the proportions of his person might pro- 
perly entitle him. 

A sirloin of beef was set before him, so knighted, saith 
tradition, by this King Henry, on which the king laid on 
lustily, not disgracing one of that place for whom he was 
mistaken. 

" Well fare thy heart, quoth the abbot, and here in a cup 
of sack I remember the health of his grace, your master. 
I would give one hundred pounds, on the condition I could 
feed so heartily on beef as you do. Alas I my weak and 
squeasie stomach will hardly digest tlie wing of a small 
rabbit or chicken.'' The king pleasantly pledged him ; and 
heartily thanking him for his good cheer, after dinner 
departed as undiscovered as he came thither. 

Some weeks after, the abbot was sent for by the Pursui- 
vant, brought up to London, clapped in the Tower, kept 
close prisoner, and fed for a short time with bread and 
water. Yet not so empty his body of food, as his mind 
was filled with fears, creating many suspicions to himself, 
when, and how, he had incurred the king's displeasure. 
At last a sirloin of beef was set before him, on which the 
abbot fed as the farmer of bis grange, and verified the 
proverb, that two hungry meals makes the third a glutton. 
In springs King Henry out of a private lobby, where he 
had placed himself, the invisible spectator of the abbot's 
behaviour. — " My lord," quoth the king, " presently depo- 
sit your hundred pounds, or else no going hence all the 
days of your life ; I have been your physician to cure 
you of your squeazie stotnach ; and here, as I deserve, I 
demand my fee for the same." The abbot down with his 
dust, and, glad he had escaped so, returned to Reading, as 
somewhat lighter in purse, so much more merrier in heart 
than when he came thence. — Fuller s Ecclesiastical Hist, 



Thbrs is a compensation in the structure of granivorous 
and herbivorous birds, such as turkeys, geese, pigeons, &c., 
for the want of teeth. All these birds are furnished with 
a peculiar and most powerful muscle, called the gizzard ; 
the inner coat of wnich is fitted up with rough plaits, 
which, by a strong friction against one another, break and 
grind the hard aliment as efTcctually, and by the same me- 
chanical action as a coffee-mill would do. It has been 
proved by the most correct experiments, that the gastric 
juice of these birds will not operate upon entire grain, not 
even when softened by water, or macerated in the crop. 
Therefore, without a grinding machine within its body, 
without the trituration of the gizzard, a chicken would 
have starved upon a heap of com. A resemblance has 
been remarked between the stomachs of gallinaceous fowls 
and the structure of corn-mills. Whilst the two sides of the 
gizzard perform the office of the mill-stones, the craw or 
crop supplies the place of the hopper. When our fowls 
are abundantly supplied with meat, they soon fill their 
craw ; but the meat does not immediately pass hence into 
the gizzard ; it always enters in very small quantities, in 
proportion to the progress of trituration ; in the same man- 
ner as, in a mill, a receiver is fixed above the two large 
stones, which serve for grinding the com ; which receiver, 
although the com be put into it by bushels, allows the 
grain to dribble only in small quantities, into the central 
nole in the upper mill-stone. Cressingham Rectory, 



No other disposition or turn of mind so totally unfits a man 
for all the social offices of life, as indolence. An idle man 
is a mere blank in the creation ; he seems made for no end, 
and lives to no purpose. He cannot engage himself in 
any employment or profession, because he wul never have 
diligence enough to follow it ; he can succeed in no under- 
taking', for he will never pursue it ; he must be a bad hus- 
band, fiither, and relation, for he will not take the least 
pains to preserve his wife, children, and family, from starv- 
ing ; and he must be a worthless friend, for he would not 
draw his hand from his bosom, though to prevent the 
destraction of the universe. 



ON REASON. 

Reason shows itself in all occurrences of life ; whereat 
the bmte makes no discovery of such a talent, but in what 
immediately regards his own presei-vation, or the continu 
ance of his species. Animals in their generation are wisei 
than the sons of men ; but their wisdom is confined to a 
few particulars, and lies in a very narrow compass. Takt 
a brute out of his instinct, and you find him wholly de- 
prived of understanding. To use an instance that comes 
often under observation : 

With what caution does the hen provide herself a nest 
in places unfrequented, and fVee from noise and disturb'- 
ance I When she has laid her eggs in such a manner that 
she can cover them, what care does she take in turrang 
them frequently, that all parts may partake of the vital 
warmth I When she leaves them to provide for her neces- 
sary sustenance, how punctually does she return before 
they have timd to cool, and become incapable of producing 
an animal ! In the Summer, you see her giving herself 
greater freedoms, -and quitting her care for above two 
hours together ; but in Winter, when the rigour of the 
fteason would chill the principles of life, and destroy the 
young one, she grows more assiduous in her attendance, 
and stays away but half the time. When the birlh ap- 
proaches, with how much nicety and attention does she 
help the chick to break its prison ! Not to take notice of 
her co\'ering it from the injuries of the weather, providing 
it proper nourishment, and teaching it to help itself, nor to 
mention her forsaking heir nest, if, after the usual time of 
reckoning, the young one does not make its appearance. 
A chemical operation could not be followed with greater avt 
or diligence than is seen in the hatching of a chick ; though 
there are many other birds that show an infinitely greater 
sagacity in all the forementioned particulars. — Addison. 



It may be said that the course of events is so complicated 
and so tortuous, that conduct to harmonize with it must be 
tortuous also, and that, in the necessity that exists for nume- 
rous and skilful combinations, simplicity must altogether be 
cast aside as unsuited to the present state and necessities 
of the social condition. I have come to a wholly different 
conclusion. I deem it most important even on these very 
grounds, and for these (to me at least) always secondaiy 
objects, to preserve sincerity in the means, and simplicity 
in the end, nowever extensive may be the combinations by 
which that end is sought to be obtained. For if, in addi- 
tion to the complications of society and to the combinations 
necessary to our individual success, we superadd suppres- 
sions, and those moral falsehoods, which are worse and every 
way more injurious than direct hes, we i-ender success far 
less probable, and even in its attainment less valuable, from 
the recollection of the unworthy means by whi^h it has been 
achieved. 

I well know the process by which men are led on to 
this fearful state of constant insincerity in matters of worldly 
interest, whether of fame, riches, or power, all of which 
might, and yet will, I hope, be estimated at their proper 
value (whilst they are permitted to have any value at all), as 
means, and not as ends.-^-^CoLERiDOB. 



THE DISSOLUTION OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Alas t they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth. 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain, 

And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain ; 

And thus it chanced, as I divine. 

With Rolancl and Sir LeoUne. 

Each spoke words of high disdain, . 

And insult to his hearths best brother ; 
They parted, ne'er to meet again, 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining ; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like clifis which had been rent asunder. 
A dreary sea now fiows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 

CoLEftlDOX* 
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THE COMMON CHERRY LAUREL, 
{Prunua LaurocerasusJ 

AND TH1£ 

LAUREL OF THE ANCIENTS, (the Bay -Tree,) 
(Laumt nobilis.) 




This sbrub bears a very great resemblance ia the 
form of its leaves, and otherwise, to the true laurel, 
but is considered by botanists as belonging to a 
genus more nearly resembling, in many respects, the 
almond-tree. It is a native of the Levant, but has 
been cultivated in England for many years, on 
account of its beautiful shining evergreen leaves. 
These leaves have a bitter astringent taste, and in 
flavour resemble bitter almonds \ the aromatic flavour 
they impart has caused them to be used in cookery, 
particularly in custards, puddings, &c. 

The cherry-laurel grows, in Europe, to the height 
of from twelve to fifteen feet, but it is much larger in 
warmer climates. 

In some cases, instead of employing the simple 
leaves, a distilled water is prepar^ from the plant, 
and used for the same purposes. This water was 
some years ago discovered to be highly poisonous ; 
the account of this discovery is thus related by 
Dr. Madden in a communication to the Royid 
Society : — 

" A very extraordinary accident that fell out here 
some months ago, has discovered to ns a most dan- 
gerous poison, which was never before known to be 
so, though it has been in frequent use among us. 
The thing I mean is a simple water distilled from the 
leaves of the Laurocerasus, The water is at first of a 
milky colour, but the oil which comes over the helm 
with it, being in a good measure separated by passing 
it through a flannel bag, it becomes as clear as com- 
mon water. It has the smell of bitter-almond or 
peach-kernel, and has been for many years of frequent 
use among our housewives and cooks. It has been 
much used also by our drinkers of drams, and the 
proportion they generally use it in, has been one part 
of laurel-water to four of brandy. Nor baa this 



practice, however frequent, ever been attended mth 
any apparent ill consequences, till some time in iLp 
month of September, 1 728." 

The doctor then says, *' that a servant living at' a 
house where great quantities of laurel- water was sold, 
got a bottle from her mistress and gave it to her 
mother as a very rich cordial -, her mother made c^ 
present of it to her sister, who was a shop-keeper in 
the town, that she might be able Jto oblige her cu8«^ 
tomers : to one of these she offered a glass contaiaing' 
about two ounces, of which her friend dcknk about 
two-thirds, she herself drinking the remainder. The 
female who had drunk the greater quantity expired in 
about an hour. Alarmed at this accident, she sent 
for her sister, from whom she received it, who de- 
clared it was impossible the cordial, as she called it, 
could have occasioned the death of the woman : to 
prove this, she drank as much as five spoonfuls, and 
expired in a very short time." 

The poisonous nature of the laurel-water haviag 
been thus ascertained, greater caution has since that 
time been employed in its use ; but still, the leaves 
are employed in cookery to a dangerous extent, con- 
sidering the violent nature of the poison they 
contain. 

The discoveries of modem chemistry have brought 
to light the most virulent poison yet known, and tbe 
most rapid in its effects, namely, Prussic-acid, and it 
is since found that the poison which resides in the 
juice of the Prunus laurocerasus is this identical acid. 

The Bay Tree {Laurus nobilis), so well known in 
England, where it has been naturalized for many'yoars, 
was held in the highest estimation by the ancients. 
It is found wild in Greece and many other parts 
of the Levant, and belongs to a tribe of trees which 
produce many useful spices and drugs, as for instance, 
cinnamon, cassia, camphor, sassafras, &c. 

The elegant form of the leaves of the bay-tree, their 
fragrant smell, and the fact of the plant being an ever- 
green, were, perhaps, the chief causes of its celebrity. 
It was represented in their temples as binding the brows 
of Apollo, their god of poetry ', it formed numerous 
ornaments in their sacred edifices; and was wreathed 
into the shape of coronets, as prizes for the victors in 
the games of the circus. It was a common belief dn 
those times, that the laurel was never struck by 
lightning -, and Pliny, the Roman historian, relates, 
that the Emperor Tiberius always crowned himself 
with laurel during a thunderstorm. It was also the 
agent in many popular superstitions. 

If a few of the leaves were thrown into the fire, 
and crackled violently, it was a good sign ; if, on the 
contrary, they burnt without noise, it was unlucky: 
and a few placed under the pillow, was an infallible 
method to obtain pleasant dreams ! 

In later times, it has been used, in many foreign 
universities, as a mark of honour, in bestowing 
degrees of medicine, &c., or crowning a poet; and 
the Latin name of Bachelor of Arts, (Baccahur^us 
Artium) is derived from the berry of the laurel. 

The leaf of the bay is much narrower and more 
pointed than that of the cherry- laurel, and has a very 
fragrant smell. As a shrub it is very slow of growth, 
and never attains a large size. 

We have noticed this plant at the same time as the 
cherry-laurel on account of the similarity of their 
names, and to explain the distinction between the 
plant called laurel by the Greeks, and the laurel of 
our shrubberies. 
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THE GREEK ISLANDS. No. 
Chios, or Scio. 1. 



IV. 



Thb island of Scio, or Chios, as It waft andently 
named, and Chio) as it is still called by the Greeks 
and others in the Levant, is situated upon the Western 
coast of Asia Minor, or Natolia, about midway 
between its northern and southern extremities, woA 
exactly opposite to that large projection* which, 
jutting out from the iiiain4and, and then tonuBg to 
the north, forms the southern and western bonndu^ 
of Uie extensive opening called the G«lf of Smyrna. 
It is one of the most considerate of the islands aa 
the ^gean, being n|)wards of thirty toSixM in ItHig^ 
and from twelve to eighteen In breadth) its ibnn fft 
pretty regular, somewhat of an oUottg ttarroweA to 
a point at the southern end. The general dlMctioii 
of its length is from north to soUth^ the Mttke aa HM 
of the opposite coast $ the channel between them, 
which bears the name of the strait of Bcio, Ift ibF a 
breadth varying from sik to twenty miles, and is 
sprinkled, especially at the two enttanees, Witkamall 
islands, some of them mere rocks. 

In the history of the ancient worid> Chios «M5enpiM 
a place of some Importance. The dty of that name^ 
which was the capital of the Island, derived itfe origin 
from one of those colonies of Ionian Gieeks, Whfdi 
emigrated from the pareUt^country about llOO w 
1200 years before the Christian era, and established 
themselves on the western coast of Asia Minor, as 
well as in one or two of the adjacent islands. Ilie 
advantages of Its insular situation, enabled it to pre- 
serve its independence after the kindred cities upon 
the continent had been compelled to acknowlalge the 
dominion of the Lydian and Persian monarchs « and 
when the lonians revolted against Uie yoke of Darina, 
about 500 B.C., Chios famished a hundred vetsets 
for the combined fleet, a langei* nnmbeir than was 
contributed by any other of the confedetaten. tixe 
result of this struggle, however, was unfavonfaMe to 
the Greeks; and the Persians, becoming {nntoeased 
of a naval force, took possession of ChioB> a Very 
few years afterwards. In the year 66 n.c.^ the Island 
was captured and treated with severity by Mithridatea, 
the ruler of the Asiatic kingdom of Pontai$ two 
years afterwards it was testored to ft«edom by Sylla, 
and placed among the nnmber of the allies of Rome. 
Perhaps the most remarkable circnmttanee contteeted 
with the ancient history of Chios, is its tiaim tb be 
considered as the birth-place of Homely, a t4aim> as 
our readers will recollect, which is diil)>nted by no 
less than six rivals. There atill ensts on the eoast 
of the island, a rocky ruin, to which tradition assigns 
tlie name of " Homer's school," but which the re- 
searches of the learned have declaied to be the 
remains of an ancient temple of Juno. 

Upon the partition of the Roman em))fi^, 6do fell, 
of course, within the eastern division, and it temained 
peaceably sul^ct to the Greek rale, until the reign 
of Manuel Oomnenus, who filled the tht^one from 
1 143 to 1 180. His dispnte with the Venetians fur- 
nished them with a pretext for sdsE^ng the island; it 
was recovered by the emperor Michael Palasologus 
about a century afterwards, and bestowed npon the 
Genoese, in return for the assistance rendered by 
that powerful people in expelltog the Frendi and 
Venetians firom the tSrc^ empire, after their memo- 
rable capture df Con«ftantino)[>le in the year 1^03. 
Under the rule of its new masters, it enjoyed a free 
and happy government fbt the apace of two centaties ) 
but when the power of the Turks became predomi- 
nant in that <{uaktev, it sacrificed its independ^ce, ; 
and purchased a precarions safety by anbmltting to 



the imposition of an annual tribute. Some irregu- 
larities in the payment, added to other canaes of dis- 
•atisfaction, excited the fury of the Taikft, and their 
Sultan took possession of ^Chios in the year 1560. 
The Florentines made an unavailing attempt to rescue 
ft from the yoke of the infidels in 1595$ and one 
hundred years afterwards the Venetian8> with bettet' 
imecess, achieved a temporary conquest of the 
island. But in the following year (1695), ^e domi« 
nam of the Turin was re-eataldished, and eveir ainee, 
Chios has keniained subject to theiir authoHty. 

Every travdter who has visited Sdo, has spoken 
of ite natural beauties in terms of enthusiasm. 
iThe Italians nsed familiarly to oall it " the l^ower of 
the Levant 5** and the Justice of die appellation 
Was nnivemlly adknowledged. The Dutch doctcMr, 
Oliver Dapper^ who wrote in the early part of the 
seventeenth eentnry, nails it ''the most agreeable 
and most ehanaing ai>ode in all Turkey, as much on 
account of the fine air we may breathe in it, the 
dellghtfVll country-houses which are to be there seen, 
and tlw beantlM pleasure-gardens with which it is 
adorned, as on account of the afihbility, courtesy, 
and civility of ita Greek inhabitanta towards all 
atrangeia who visit it/' More than a century after- 
Wirds> his countrymen, Egmont and Heyden, pro- 
noumned it to be the richest^ pleasantest, most fertile 
hnd popnlous island in the Archipelago, and one 
Wbidi tnlght therefore be Justly considered as the 
Paradise of the Greeks. 

In sailing up the .^geaa, on the voyage to Con- 
atentinople, the traveller generally obtains a view of 
Bcio, either in iMuraing through Uie strait between ite 
Eastern coast and the continent of Asia, or else in 
Iceeping a more direct course through the middle of 
the sea, and running along ite shores at the opposite 
aide. In the latter case, when he reaches the northern 
eatremity of those shores> he bdiolds on his left the 
little island of Psara, or Ipsara, which hes at a dis- 
tance of about ten miles ok the north*we8teni comer 
of Scio. The " Flower of the Levant'* itself, seen in 
this direction, offers few attractions to his eye; he is 
gazing, as it were, upon the back of the island, where 
nothing Mcete the view but lofty mountains, descend- 
ing pr^!lpitoU9iy to the sea with scarce a span between 
their feet and the water's edge, blade rocks and 
volcano-like peaks, broad masses of burnt scoria-like 
matter, intermixed with thick patches of underwood 
and shrubs, all resting in nlent desolation. 

It is on the opposite side, where the mountains are 
removed some disftance firom the shore, that the island 
appears in all its lovehnessj indeed, the soenery 
Which meete the traveller's eye as he suls through 
the Strait of Scio, is pronounced to be, perhaps, un- 
^ualled by anything in the Archipelago, not only 
fVom the grandeur, height, and magnitude of the 
gigantic masses presented on the Asiatic coast, but 
ftom the extreme rit^mess and fertility of the island 
itself, filled with flowery luxuriante and odoriferous 
planto, and presenting a magnificent slope covered 
with gardens from liie water's edge. IVees producing 
the finest fruits in the greatest profusion, the citron, 
the orange, the lemon, the olive, the mulberry, the 
pomegranate, and the Lentiscus, or mastic-tree, are 
seen forming extensive groves of inexpressible beauty 
and richness, in the midst of which the town appears. 
Dr. Clarke, who passed through the strait from 
north to south, in making the voyage from Constan- 
tinople to Egypt, has desocibed with his ususl graphic 
power the appeaianoe which the island presented in 
that direction towai^s the close of the last century. 
The Asiatic coast was first beheld, and the chief 
diaracteiistic of ite scenery was stupendous grandeur -, 
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''as we advanced, howevep/' he aaya, ''and drew 
near to Chios, the gorgeova picture presented by that 
beautiful island drew eJ\ our attention, and engrossed 
it from daylight until noon. It is the Paradise of 
Modem Greece; more productive than any other 
island, and yielding to none in grandeur. We passed 
close beneath the town, sailing pleasantly along its 
vineyards and plantations^ and inhaling spicy odours 
wafted from cliffs and groves. The houses being all 
white, with flat roofs, presented a lively contrast to 
the evergreens which overshadowed them ; seeming 
like little palaces in the midst of bowers of citron, 
lime, olive, and pomegranate-trees," 

The town of Scio, which is situated in about the 
middle of the eastern coast, was built by the Grenoese ; 
and travellers have been used to remark the striking 
contrast which it offers in the solidity of its con- 
struction to the capitals of other Greek islands, Cos 
for example. Toumefort, who travelled at the be- 
ginning of the last century, speaks of it as a large 
and delightful town, thr best-built, indeed, in the 
Levant: ''the houses," he says, "are beautiful and 
commodious, the roof terminates in timber-work 
covered with either flat or ridge tiles : the terraces 
are well cemented, and it is plain the Sciotes have 
retained the Genoese way of building, that Italian 
people having embellished all towns of the East 
where they once settled. To conclude," he adds, 
" after we had spent a twelvemonth in the Archipelago, 
and saw nothing but mud-houses, the town of Scio 
looked like a jewel, though not very lightsome, and 
paved with flint-stones." This pre-eminence has 
been equally remarked by subsequent visiters) the 
Rev. Mr. Jowett, who travelled in 1818, specks of 
this town as being far superior to anything he had 
seen "in these parts, out of Malta 3" he notices the 
spacious and lofty architecture of the houses, the 
well-wrought stone which composed their materials, 
and what was decidedly the most wonderful for a 
Tdrkish town, the tolerable degree of cleanliness 
which prevailed in the streets. " I felt at once," he 
adds, alluding to his previous visits to other islands, 
" that I was in a place of a new chai*acter." 

The port is defended by an ancient mole of admi- 
rable construction, on which stand a light-house and 
a large fort, which is apparently of Italian origin. 
Not far from the water-side is the open square repre- 
sented in our engraving. 

Although Scio is in a considerable degree rocky, 
the extensive slope which is presented by the eastern 
face of the mountains, and the spacious plain which 
stretches from their feet to the sea, afford a large 
surface of extremely rich soil. According to Mr. 
Turner, this extraordinary fertility must be attributed 
in part to the enormous size and height of the 
mountains, which, besides increasing the heat, and 
keeping the land well watered, must be constantly 
enriching it with fresh contributions of earth. The 
produce of the island has always consisted chiefly in 
the fruits which we have enumerated ; these being 
exported in large quantities, while ^e corn and 
cattle necessary for the consumption of the inhabit- 
ants were derived from the opposite continent. The 
ancient Chios was celebrated for the excellence of its 
wine throughout the whole of the Roman world -, in 
this respect indeed it contended for the palm of pre- 
eminence with the islands of Thasos and Lesbos. 
There is extant a fragment of a Greek writer, which 
extols' the " Saprian wine," as emitting the odour of 
violets, hyacinths, and roses, and as filling a house 
with the perfume of nectar and ambrosia, when first 
broached 1 " this," says Dr. Henderson, " was pro- 
bably Chian wine matured by long age." Its common 



ehavacter was that of a luscious sweet wine,— 
not white in the proper acceptation of the term, but 
rather of a straw, or amber colour^ according to the 
greater or less age which it had attained. The grapes 
from which it was made were generally of the muscat 
sort, and they imparted to the liquor a grateful per- 
fume, a quality on which the Greeks placed a due 
value. The best Chian wine was the produce of 
vines which grew at the back of the island, upon the 
cra^;y heights of Ariusium, near its north-western 
shores : the geographer, Strabo, extols it as the best 
of all the Greek wines. There were no less than 
three several kinds of it -, each seems to have been 
excellent in its way, and is firequently alluded to by 
the ancient writers in terms of the highest com- 
mendation. To the present day the island has pre- 
served its reputation in this respect. Mr. Turner 
speaks of the wine of Scio as " superior to most 
other Greek wines in modem times," though, of 
course, like the rest of them, it is not so agreeable to 
modem taste as the produce of the more carefully 
cultivated vines of other countries. 

The most remarkable product, however, of Scio, is 
the resinous substance which is kno^tna by the name 
of mastic ; it is the produce of the Pisiacia lentiscus, 
a tree which is a native of the Levant generally, but 
is here particularly abundant It is obtained by 
making transverse incisions in the trunk and branches, 
from which the mastic slowly [exudes. The virtues 
of this substance are trifling ; it is nearly inodorous 
except when heated, and it then gives out an agree- 
able scent; but the Turkish ladies prize it highly for 
their teeth, and the gentlemen are fond of chewing 
it, although it is almost destitute of taste. About 
fifteen hundred weight have been usually exported in 
the year, principally to Constantinople, in the shape 
of tribute to the Sultan, for the supply of his house- 
hold. " The sale of a single ounce of this substance," 
says Dr. Clarke, speaking of the regulations which 
existed when he visited the island, " before the Grand 
Seignior's tributaiy portion of it has been collected, 
is punished with death. This the Cady receives 
annually with great pomp, attended by music and 
other demonstrations of joy." It is to the possession 
of its lentiscus-trees that we are chiefly to attribute 
that very mild, and comparatively free, government, 
which modem travellers have noticed as conducing so 
largely to the happiness and prosperity of Scio ; for 
as mastic was indispensable to the ladies of the 
Sultan's household, the island which produced it in 
such abundance, became naturally an object of their 
care, and, accordingly, a particular authority over it 
was vested in one of the Sultanas (that is to say, a 
sister, cousin, or aunt, of the reigning monarch,) by 
whom it was always treated as, to a certain extent, 
her own peculiar domain. 

According to Dr, Clarke, there were forty-two viU 
lages in Scio near the beginning of the present century ; 
in 1818, Mr. Jowett made the number sixty-two. The 
latter gentleman estimated the whole population of 
the island, in the same year, at I30,0i)0 persons, and 
of this number scarcely 2000 were Turks. The happy 
condition of the Greek inhabitants, and their courtesy 
to strangers, were always remarked. Chandler, who 
visited the island in 1764, was quite delighted with 
his reception, and the scene which he witnessed. He 
notices the beauty of the women, their gay dress, 
their frankness and cheerfulness -, they were sitting 
at the doors of their elegant houses, knitting and 
spinning, and, as the traveller passed, they cour- 
teously saluted him. " The country," he gays, " is 
diligently cultivated, and rewards the husbandman 
by its rich produce. The slopes of the mountains 
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ure^ clothed with vinee. The groves of lemon, oraage, 
and citvon trees, regularly planted, at once perfume 
the air with the odour of their blossoms, and delight 
the eye with their golden fruits. Myrtles, and jas- 
mines are interspersed with olive and palm trees and 
cypresses. Amid these the tall minarets rise, and 
white houses glitter, dazzling the beholder." Half a 
century afterwards Mr. Walpole noticed " that liveli- 
ness and gaiety of temper which characterise the 
Sciotes/* and attributed it to the influence of the 
fine climate of the island, and the mildness of the 
Turkish government upon their naturally cheerful 
disposition; he mentions too, a proverb upon the 
subject, " that it was easier to find a green horse 
than a sober-minded Sciot.*' The dress of the 
Greek women of Scio has been always noticed by 
travellers ; it diflFers considerably from the ordinary 
female costume of the ^Egean, and has remained 
unchanged for centuries. Mr. Macfarlane declares 
it to be a downright deformity, and the remark of 
Mr. Turner is, that never did woman so completely 
succeed in disfiguring her shape, and making herself 
frightful. 

The progress of education was very rapid in this 
favoured isle ; indeed, the physical advantages which 
it enjoyed, were not more remarkable than its intel- 
lectual pre-eminence, throughout the Greek portion of 
the Levant. The circumstances which the Rev. Mr. 
Jowett mentions, in connexion with the state of educa- 
tion, could hardly fail to leave a very pleasing impres- 
sion upon the mind of any reader. The princiiml school^ 
we should rather call it a college, afforded instruction 
in religious and general knowledge to several hundred 
of the Greek youth ; the number of masters was 
fourteen, and among them were a Professor of Divi- 
nity, one of Ancient Greek Literature, one of Che- 
mistry, and one of Mathematics. The establishment 
was wholly unconnected with the government, being 
supported by the voluntary contributions of the 
Sciote merchants ; and it is creditable to the cha- 
racter of those individuals, that it was held a point 
of honour among them, never to omit furnishing 
their contributions, even when absent from their 
native island. Mr. Jowett attended several of the 
lectures delivered at the college, and expresses him- 
self much pleased with what he saw and heard. He 
tells us also, that at the time of his visit, there existed 
a Greek newspaper in Scio, the editor of which pos- 
sessed an acquaintance with the English language. 
*' Till I knew this,*' he adds, " I was surprised to 
find the Greeks so conversant with our system of 
education, the Bible Society, the expeditioa to the 
North Pole 5 — one of these gazettes I have seen 
wholly occupied by an abstract of the last report of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society.'* 

Such then was the picture which Scio presented, 
even within so short a period as fourteen years ago j 
and what with its palaces, its country-houses, its 
gardens, its college and schools, and the general 
aspect of prosperity which it wore, this beautiful 
little domain u£Pered so striking a contrast to the 
other islands of the Archipelago, that travellers could 
hardly be persuaded of its being under the same 
dominion with them. But in the year 1821 the 
Greek revolution broke out, and in April, 1822, Scio 
was reduced to the condition of a desolate wilderness ; 
how the change was e£fected, and to what extent the 
island has recovered from its eflfects^ we shall describe 
in a futuie paper. 

LovB is better than fear, gentleness than beating, to bring 
up a child rightly in learning. I do assure you mere is no 
such whetstone to sharpen a good wit, and encourage a 
▼ill to leaningy as is praise. — Roger Aschak. 



POPULAR ERRORS. No. IL 
Errors in Natural Histdrt. 



^>^ 




There is a small plant, called the Mandrake^ Atrojhi 
mandragora, which has a very curi- 
ously forked root $ this plant was 
formerly looked on with dread, and 
the pulling of it up was said to 
be attended with great danger; 
the person who gathered it was to 
stand to the windward, and after 
drawing three circles round it with 
a naked sword was to dig it up, 
with his face looking to the west. 
It was also popularly believed, that» 
when plucked up by the roots, 
violent shrieks were heard. Many 
tricks were resorted to, to render 
it something like the figure of a 
man -, it was then looked on as a 
kind of talisman, securing luck to 
the owner. The victories of the 
cdebrated Maid of Orleans over 
the English, have been attributed 
to the possession of a Mandrake 
root. This superstition is too ridi- 
culous to need refutation. 
» " Stones grow." — Stones do not grow -, it is only 
animals and vegetables that can be said to grow. The 
great distinction between the mineral kingdom and 
the vegetable and animal is, that the objects which it 
contains cannot, when once formed, increase in size^ 
by the agency of any principle contained within them- 
selves ; fresh depositions may take place^ and, there^ 
fore, where stone was not formerly, it may be fonnd 
at the present day; but this is not growth. As w^ 
might it be said that shillings grow, when, by the 
addition of others, their number is increased. 

" The Bear licks its young into shape.'* — ^Bears are 
bom as perfect in form as the young of any other 
animal. It is to be remembered, that a bear, even in 
the prime of life, is not a very graceful creatuxe. 

" There is an animal called a Salamander, pos- 
sessing the power of living in fire, and produced in a 
fuioace, which has been kept seven years nnquenchcd.*' 
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There is a litte inoffensive lizard, called a salamander, 
which has been described at p. 1 12, Vol. VII., Saturday 
Magazine; and this is the only foundation for this error. 
: The Death- Watch, whose ticking has alarmed so 
many, is a small harmless beetle which lives in waUs, 




MogiUfled View of Death- Watch Beetle. 

and not being endowed with the power of uttering 
sounds, announces its situation to its mate by its 
noisy taps. It natural size is , .. mu 

" Bodies float as soon as the gall breaks. — ine 
cause of a body rising in the water is not from the 
breaking of the gall, but in consequence of the body 
becoming lighter than water, from the generation ofl 
air as putrefaction proceeds; and a body will, there- 
fore, float sooner in warm than in cold weather. 

The Pelican feeding its young with its own blood, 
is often noticed as an instance of parental affection : 
this is a fiible, but probably arose from a casual sight 
of the White Pelican, when on its nest, the beautiful 
crimson tip of its bill, pressed against its dehcately 
white breast, appearing like a spot of blood. 

" Man has one rib less on each side than woman. 
—It is singular how this false idea should, for so great 
a length of time, have held possession of the mind of 
many. Both man and woman have on each side 
twelve ribs ; seven true, which are fixed to the breast- 
bone as well as to the back-bone, and five false ribs, 
which are merely fixed to the back. ^ 

Many people have a dreadful idea of the effect of 
an earwig getting into the ear, and by penetrating 
the brain causing madness; this notion is founded 
on a want of knowledge of the construction of the 
ear. If one of these insects should by chance get 
into the ear, it would no doubt be an unpleasant 
inmate, but the membrwaum tympani, the drum- 
head of the ear, would effectually prevent the pro- 
gress of the insect, and the unwelcome visiter could 
be either killed, or dislodged with ease by means of a 
few drops of oil. There is another error with respect 
to the earwig, namely, that it is without wings ; this 
is not the case ; it has a very delicate pair of wings, 
curiously folded up under its short wing-cases. 

The forked tongue of the viper is sometimes looked 
^pon as a deadly instrument, but this is an error ; 
«he venom of the reptile resides in its poison-tooth ; 
it^ is the only venomous animal in England. 

The heart is said to be on the left side ; this, 
Tftrietly speaking, is not true; it is as nearly as pos- 
sible in the middle of the chest; and if a Une was 
tlr^wn down the centre of the breast-bone, to divide 
the heart into two portions, we should find rather 
the largest half on the right side. The natural posi- 
lion of the heart is shown in the engraving. The 
point is directed towards the left side, dose to the 
fifth rib ; and the reason we attribute its position to 
the left side, rather than the right, is this, that we 
can more readily feel the pulsation on this side than 
we can on the other, because the last of the four 
great cavities of the hemrt, namely, the left ventricle. 



is placed on the left side; from this the blood is 
forced over the whole system, and we readily feel its 
pumping action through the ribs. 




The Heart in its natural titaation ; the Pericaidium that encloses it cut open. 

Young puppies are said to be blind for mne days 
after their birth ; the fact is, they seldom see until 
the twelfth or fourteenth day. 



There is but one case wherein a man may commend him- 
self with good grace, and that is, in commending virtue to 
another, especicaly if it be such a virtue whereunto himself 
pretendeth. — Lord Bacon. 

Virtue is not to be Considered in the light of mere inno- 
cence,— or abstaining from harm, — ^but as the exertion of 
our faculties in doing good : as Titus, when he had let a 
day slip undistinguished by some act of virtue, cried out, 
•• I have lost a day !" If we regard our time on this light, 
how many days shall we look back upon as irretrievably 
lost ? And to how narrow a compass would such a method 
of calculation frequently reduce the longest life. 

Virtue is the queen of labourers ; Opinion the mistress of 
fools ; Vanity the pride of nature ; and Contention the over- 
throw of families. Virtue is not obtained in seeking 
strange countries, hut by mending old errors. Pythagoras 
compares Virtue to the letter P, which is small at the foot 
and broad at the head; meaning, that to attain Virtue is 
very painful, but its possession very pleasant— Anon. 



FUNERAL DIRGE. 

Dear as thou wast, and justly dear, 

We will not weep for thee; 
One thought shall check the starting tear. 

It is — that thou art free. 
And thus shall Faith's consoling power 

The tears of love restrain ; 
Oh ! who that saw thy parting hour, 

Could wish thee here again ? 
Triumphant in thy closing eye 

The hope of glory shone ; 
Joy breathed in thy en»iring sigh, 

To think the fight was won. 
GenUy the passing spirit fled, 

Sustained by grace divine ; 
Oh ! may such grace on me be shed. 

And make my end like thine ! — Bev. T. Dale 



As reason is a rebel unto faith, so passion unto reason , 
as the propositions of faith seem absurd unto reason, se 
the theories of reason unto passion. — Sir Thomas Browit* 
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LABOUR AND REST : 

AM ALLXGORY« 

In the early ages of the world, mankind was happy 
in the enjoyment of <:oiitinual pleasure and constant 
plenty under the protection of Rest, a gentle divinity, 
who required of her worshippers neither altars nor 
sacrifices ; and whose rites were only performed by 
prostrations upon turfs of flowers in shades of jasmine 
and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of rivers flow- 
ing with milk and nectar. 

Under this easy government, the first generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual Spring, ate the 
fruits which without culture fell into their hands, and 
slept under bowers arched by Nature, with the birds 
singing over their heads, and the beasts sporting about 
them. 

But, by degrees, each, though there was more than 
enough for all, was desirous of appropriating part to 
himself. Then entered Violence, and PVaud, and 
Theft, and Rapine, Soon after Pride and Envy broke 
into the world, and brought with them a new standard 
of wealth 5 for men, who till then thought themselves 
rich when they wanted nothing, now rated their de- 
mands, not by the calls of nature, but by the plenty 
of others ; and began to consider themselves as poor, 
when they beheld their own possessions exceeded by 
those of their neighbours. 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the state 
of the earth was changed j the year was divided into 
seasons ; part of the ground became barren, and the 
rest yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. The 
Summer, indeed, furnished a coarse and inelegant 
sufficiency, but Winter was without any relief 1 
famine, with a thousand diseases, which the incle- 
mency of the air invited into the upper regions, made 
havoc among the men, and there appeared to be 
danger lest they should be destroyed b^ore they were 
reformed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, who scattered 
the ground everywhere with carcasses. Labour came 
down upon the earth. Labour was the son of Neces- 
sity, the nurseling of Hope, and the pupil of Art ) he 
had the strength of his mother, the spirit of his nurse, 
and the dexterity of his governess. His face was 
wrinkled with the wind, and swarthy vrith the sun j 
he had implements of husbandry in one hand, with 
which he turned up the earth ; in the other he had 
the tools of architecture, and raised walls and towers 
at his pleasure. 

He called out with a rough voice. Mortals ! see 
here the power to whom you are consigned, and from 
whom you are to hope for all your pleasures, and all 
your safety. You have long languished under the 
dominion of Rest, an impotent and deceitful goddess, 
who can neither protect nor relieve, but resigns you 
to the first attacks of either Famine or Disease, and 
suffers her shades to be invaded by every enemy, and 
destroyed by every accident. Wake, therefore, to the 
call of Labour. I will teach you to remedy the 
sterility of the earth, and the severity of the sky j I 
will compel Summer to find provisions for the Winter. 
I will force the waters to give you their fish, the air 
its fowls, and the forest its beasts ; I will teach you 
to pierce the bowels of the earth; and bring out 
from the caverns of the mountains, metals which shall 
give strength to your hands, and security to your 
bodies, by which you may be covered from the 
assaults of the fiercest beasts, and with which you 
shall fell the oak, and divide rocks, and subject all 
Nature to your use and pleasure. 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the in- 
habitants of the globe considered Labour as their 



only fri^nd^ »Ad bested to his eeintmiaid. He led 
them out to the opea fields and mountains, and 
showed them how to open mines, to level bills, to 
drain marshes, and change the course of rivers. The 
face of things was immedietely transformed; the 
land was covered with towns and villages, encom- 
passed with fields of com, and plantations of fruit- 
trees ; and nothing was seen but heaps of grain, and 
baskets of fruit, full tables, and crowded storehouses. 

Labour and his followers added almost every hour 
new acquisitions to their conquests, and saw Famine 
gradually dispossessed of his dominions 5 till, at last, 
amidst their jollity and triumphs, they were depressed 
and amazed by the approach of Lassitude, who was 
known by her sunk eyes and dejected countenance. 
She came forward trembling and groaning ; at every 
groan the hearts of all those that beheld her lost their 
courage, their nerves slackened, their hands shook, 
and the instruments of labour fell from their grasp. 

Rest now took leave of the groves and valleys 
which she had hitherto inhabited, and entered into 
palaces, reposed herself in alcoves, and slumbered 
away the Winter upon beds of down, and the Summer 
in artificial grottoes, with cascades playing before her. 
There was, indeed, always something wanting to com- 
plete her felicity, and she could never lull her return- 
ing fugitives to that serenity which they knew before 
their engagements with Labour : nor was her domi- 
nion entirely without control ; for she was obliged 
to share it with Luxury, though she always looked 
upon her as a false friend, by whom her influence 
was in reality destroyed, while it seemed to be pro- 
moted. 

The two soft associates, however, reigned for some 
time without visible disagreement, till at last Luxury 
betrayed her charge, and let in Disease, to seize upon 
her worshippers. Rest then flew away, and left the 
place to the usurpers ; who employed all their arts 
to fortify themselves in their possession, and to 
strengthen the interest of each other. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of short duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inroads from those who were 
alike enemies to both. They each found their subjects 
unfaithful, and ready to desert them upon every 
opportunity. Labour saw the riches which he had 
given always carried away as an offeruig to Rest, and 
Rest found her votaries in every exigence flying from 
her to beg help of Labour. They therefore at last 
determined upon an interview, in which they agreed 
to divide the world between them, and govern it 
alternately, allotting the dominion of the day to one, 
and that of the night to the other, and promised to 
guard the frontiers of each other ; so that whenever 
hostilities were attempted. Satiety should be inter- 
cepted by Labour, and Lassitude expelled by Rest, 

Thus the ancient quarrel was appeased : Rest, 
united to Labour, gave birth to Health, a benevolent 
goddess, who consolidated the union of her parents, 
and contributed to the regular vicissitudes of their 
reign, by dispensing her gifte to those only who shared 
their lives in just proportions between Rest and 
Labour. — Dr. Johnson. 



Surely, if it were put out of our power to perform acts of 
benevolence, our life itself would become poor enough. If 
it were possible that the impulse of pity could die in us. 
there would be a melancholy prospect for our joy and our 
pleasure. The man who is fortunate enough to be able to 
give, receives more than the poor taker. Alas ! it is the 
only thing that can at all mitigate the harshness of pro- 
perty, the cruelty of possession, that a part of what is dis- 
proportionately accumulated is dropped upon the wretehed 
creatures who are pining below us, that it may not be 
utterly forgotten that we are all brethren. — ^Tibck. 
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COMPARISON OF MEN WITH ANIMALS. 
Of all the species of animals which exist on the sur- 
face of the earth, man alone exhibits an excessive dis- 
parity in his attainments at remote periods of his 
history. In animals, each individual attains the 
complete use of all its faculties ; and this, even though 
successive generations of the tribe be separated from 
each other by a long lapse of time. With many ani- 
mals, nothing in the shape of instruction is needed. 
The insect-tribes at once proceed in the course that 
Nature has designed for them. No sooner does the 
egg burst, than the larva sets itself about the business 
of its existence ; it swims expertly through the water, 
and seeks out its appropriate food. Led by an un- 
erring instinct, it approaches the surface of the pool, 
•r climbs the stidk of some aquatic plant, and ere the 
spectator has time to mark the change, it launches off 
into an untried element, and is undistinguished amid 
the thousands that have had the long experience of 
an hour. Some again wake to life in the tough baric, 
and eat their vermicular way through the sap-wood : 
till when the metamorphosis draws near, they suck 
the outer rind, cut it with their mandibles, elevate 
their elytra, unfold from beneath their delicate wings^ 
and use with the utmost ease their newly-acquired 
powers and senses. 

Ascending (as it is termed) the scale of existence, 
we find the elements of tuition begin to appear. The 
birds, for the most part, educate their youngs they 
lead them by short flights to seek their food, and only 
abandon them after their powers are fully developed. 
The same remark holds good of many of the quadru- 
peds. In all cases, however, the powers arrived at 
are nearly the same, with each individual of a species. 
But when we reach the top of the scale, how different ! 
The young of the human species receives not merely 
that tuition which is common to all mammalia, hut 
also a distinct kind of education which convejrs the 
fruits of the experience of aU the preceding genera- 
tions. Man lives to add to that experienoe, and 
though his physical powers readi to their full deve- 
lopement, the entire man knows nothing of maturity. 
Powers of which our ancestors were ignorant, are now 
wielded by us, while we, in our turn, are opening the 
way for other and more transcendent powers te be 
employed by our descendants. 

The burrowing bee still uses the same instrument 
to pierce the downright shaft, and to cluster round it 
the beautifully-smoothed cells. Still she selects the 
hard-beaten soil, whence the wind may sweep the 
dust that otherwise would betray her labours. The 
Band- spider still uses the same cement to form the 
walls of her retreat, and to weave her branchy net. 
But man is found at one time burying himself in the 
ground, at another tearing the rocks asunder to re«r 
magnificent palaces. Here he draws his Sustenance 
from the ocean, there he cultivates the grouOid 5 here 
he clothes himself in the skin of the wild beast, there 
he wears the delicate web, and prides himself in the 
splendour of his apparel. With man there is no per- 
manence j everything is changing, and each season 
adds to his powers and comfort He seems to pos- 
sess an endless variety of appetites, that are only 
called into action as opportunity offers for their grati- 
fication 3 there lurks within him an immense variety 
of powers, of which only a few are called into active 
use by any individual. 

Among animals, the history of an individual is 
almost the history of the race ; but the story of the 
life of man is ever changing -, and the mode of living 
of one nation appears incredible to another. Man is 
possessed of a highly muscular and pliable form, 
capable of enduring long and vigorous (exertion j the 
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tenderness of his hmos prohibits the direct employ- 
ment of his powera. The anjmals are invariably 
supplied with instrument* fit for the various opera- 
tions they have to perform. The bee has the pro- 
boscis to reach the nectary; the burrowing animals 
have claws for digging the earth, and the beasts of 
prey for tearing their food. But man works by took. 
The capability of employing inanimate matter, of 
making it, as it were, a part of himself, is peculiar to 
man : only faint traces of that power are to be per- 
ceived among the animal tribes. In man it is com- 
pletely developed ; for, on r^ection, we at once per- 
ceive that almost every operation which we perform, 
IS done by the assistance of tools of one kind or 
another.— jffrfinftwryA PkilosopikicMi Journal. 



As I was walking this morninff, I was wonderfully pleased 
to see the different workings of instinct in a hen, followed 
by a brood of ducks. The youhg, u]ton the sight of a pond, 
immediately ran into it; while the step-mother, with all 
imaginable anxiety, hovered about the b^ers of it, to c«ll 
them out of an dement that appeared to her bo daneerous 
and destructive. 

As the different principle which acted in these different 
animals cannot be termed reason, so when we call it instinct, 
wo mean something we have no knowledge of. To me, as 
I hinted in my last paper, it seems the Immediate direction 
« Providenoe, and su^ nxi operation of the Supreme 
Being, as that which determines all the portions of matter 
to Ihoir pn^>er centres.*— Anoisoir. 

A COUNTRY GBNTLBKAN BatuTallv Standi In a great station, 
as he is one of the strongest links in society, between 
government and the lower orders of mankind; and he is a 
real blessing te the district where he lives, when he unites 
the three great characteristics of a coun^ gentleman, a 
good neighbour, and a good magistrate. — ^Kbnt. 

pEDAi^TRY consists in the use of words unsuited to the 
time, place, and company. The language of the market 
would be in the schools as pedantic, theugh it would net 
be reprobated by that name, as the language ©f the schools 
in the market The man of the world, who insists that no 
other terms but such as occiir in common conversation 
should be employed in a scientific disquisition, and with no 
greater precision, is as truly a pedant as the man of letters, 
who, either oveivrating the acquirements of his auditors, or 
misled by his ewn familiarity* with technical and scholastic 
terms, oonverses at the wine-table with his mind fixed on 
the museum or the laboratory. — C^olbridob* 

CoNVBRSATiON onrichcs the understanding, but solitude is 
the nurse of genius.-— Gjftaoi*. 

Gaibty Is to good hfumeur as aaimai perftimes te vegetable 
fragrance; the one overpowers weak spirits, the other 
recreates and revives them. Gaiety seldom fails to give 
some pain; the hearers either strain their faculties to 
accompany its towerings, or are left behind in envy and 
despair. Good humour boasts no faculties which every one 
does not believe in his own power, and pleases principally 
by not offending.' — Dr. Johitsok. 



AC^HRrstiAM may be concerned to act in character, and 
adorn the profession of the GosmI, without any imputaUon 
of vanity, and opportunities, tnough in obscuri^ and re^ 
tirement, will not be long wanting. The late pious John 
Newton is said to have endured a very severe operation 
without a groan. The operator expressed surprise at his 
fortitude. "Why, Sir,** said he, VI have preached some 
years from my pulpit about Divine support, and shall I 
live to negative all by my cowardice?" Great and trying 
occasions, which attract the eyes of all men, rarely occur; 
but every good man frequently finds something to exercise 
his faitli and patience. '* Perhaps,'* said Mr. Cecil, '' it is 
a greater energy of Divine power, which keeps the Chris- 
tian from day to day, from year to year, praying, hoping, 
running, believing, against all hinderances, which maintains 
him as a living martyr, than that whieh bears him up tut 
an hour in saoriAeing himself at the stake.**— ^R, 
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For wfaofloeTer shall civfe you a cup of water to drink in m^ namet; 
because ye be of Christ, rerily 1 say unto you, he shall not Vm hi^ 
rew»Ni.'^lAR% is. 41. 

In our temperate climate we scarcely ubderstand ihe 
fuU force of this expression- of- our -Saviour; but in 
hot eastern elMates, 4 cut> 6f i:6ld t^fei< kMkjqtKmtlf 
a very essential relief and refresbment > In SotAe 
parts of the East, considerable patHS and expexne 
have' been bestowed on niventioni to supply tfavelleT% 
with water, and these are always coiMider^:!^ works 
of peculiar benevolence. It is remarkable^ that it is 
mentioned of the Hindoos in some parts of India, 
that they sometimes go a <x)n8iderable distance to 
fetch water, and bring it to. the roadside, where tra* 
vellers are likely to pass, and otfer it to them, in 
honour of the gods. Fountains are common in the 
East Their number is owing to the nature of the 
country and the climate. 

The soil, parched and thirsty, demands moisture 
to aid vegetation; and a cloudless sun, which inilftnies 
the air, requires for the people the verdure, shade^ 
and coolness, its agreeable attendants; hence they 
occur not only in the' towns and villages^ but in the 
fields and gardens, and by the sides of the roads, 
and by the beaten tracks on the mountains. Many 
of them are the useful donations of humane persons 
while living, or have been bequeathed as legacies cfn 
their decease. The Tvurks esteem the er^c^ag^ of 
them as meritorious, and seldom go aiwiy^'aftsi^ipgif'i-. 
forming their ablutions or drinking, without gratc/tilly 
blessing the name and memory of the foundeir." ' - ; 

The method used by the ancients for obtaining"&(( 
necessary supplies still prevails ; this is done by pipe9 
or paved channels. When arrived at the destined 
jspot, it is received by a cistern with a vent, and the. 
iraste current passes below from another cidtern, often 
in open sarcophagus. It is common to find a cup 
bf tin or iron hanging near by a chain, or a wooden 
'iicoop with a handle placed in a niche in the wall. 
:> The front is of stone or marble, and in some painted 
and decorated with gilding, and with an inscription 
ki Turkish characters in relievo. The blessing of the 
naine and memory of the builder of one oi these 
fountains, shows that a cup of water is in these 
countries by no means a despicable thing. Niebuhr 
tells us, that among the public buildings of Kahira, 
those houses ought to. be reckoned where they daily' 
give water gratis to all passengers that desixe it; 
Some of these houses make a very handsome appear* 
ance, and those whose business it is to wait on pas- 
seiigers, are to have some vessels of copper catMtAf 
tinned, and filled with wat^r, always ready on the 
window next the street. Hall, in his Peru^ gives the 
following account of the value of water at FKyta. 
" Being nearly choked with dust, I began the con- 
versation by begging a glass of water ; upon which 
one of the matrons pulled a key from her pockety 
and gave it to a young lady, who' darried it to a 
comer of the room, where a large jat was phicedy 
and unlocking the metal lid^ measured out a small 
tumbler- full of water for mej after Vhicfa she sectu^d- 
the jar, and returned the key to her mother. This 
extraordinary economy of water arose, as they told 
us, from there not being a drop to be got nearer than 
three or four leagues off ; and as the supply even at 
this distance was precarious, water at Payta was not 
only a necessary of life, but, as in a ship on a long 
voyage, was considered a luxury." The following 
quotation from. Carne*s Letters from the East, will 
show the value of water in these c l im es. *' Fattgoed 



iHth hedt andihirst, W6> Ame to a few cottages 'M a 
palm wpod,^ atfd>stbpfied to diink of ia founttlndr 
delick^us Wfltou ^la* oUrnevtham clilnatD, tia^Med: 
c jn lie forniBi t)f the exquisite luxury of drinking in 
Ej^t: little appetite for food is felt; but when, 
after crossing, the burning sands, you rea^hthe tkk 
Une'of woo£ on the brink of the Nile, and pluck 
ifae fresh limes, and mixing their juice with Egyptian 
angari im^ the soft rivef-wat^ drink repealed bowk ^ 
of lemonadei you fed ithat every other pleasure of 
the senses must yield to this. One then percwes the 
beauQr and force of those similes in Scripture, where 
the sweetest emotions of the heart are compared to 
the assuaging of thirst in a sultry land.*' 

On our Saviour s words, " Whosoever shall give 
you a cup of water to drink in my name, because ye 
belong to Christ, verily I say unto you he shall 
not lose his reward," Harmer justly remarks, " The 
general meaning is plain to every reader; that no 
service performed to a disciple of Christ, out of 
love to his Master, though comparatively small, 
should pass away unrewarded : but those in more 
temperate climates are sometimes apt to imagine 
that the instance oiur Lord mentions, is of so very 
trifling a nature that it appears almost ludicrous. 
It certainly would not appear so to an inhabitant of 
the East, to whom our Lord made that declaration ; 
a cup of. cold water is to them a refreshment not un* 
wortiiy of acceptance/* To this Dr. Clarke adds a 
further illustration, that it appears from the most 
Authentic information, the Hindoos sometimes go a 
jpreat distance to fetch water, and then boil it, that 
it niay not be hurtful to travellers who are hot; after 
fliis they stand from imxaing to night in some great 
road^ where there is neither pit nor rivulet; and 
offer it tit honour of their gods, to be drunk by the 
passengers. 

. This necessary work of charity in those countries 
seems ip have -been practised among the more humane 
and pitms Jews ; |ind: our Lord assures them, that if 
they do this i$ his name, tliey shall not lose their 
reward. 'Th|s one eiccumstance of the Hindoos 
offering the W&twto the fatigued passengers in honour 
of their gods, is an excellent illustration of the words 
of our Saviour. 

[lllustrati»iM of Passagei m tht ifaend Volum*,'} 



To the man of humanity, the world is ^^^^jjimiU}' disposed to 
ascribe erery other good quality; *df its TAltuence all, in 
^medagfea^ partake and iharefore aB love it— Bl/lir. 

No man is a better merchant than lie that lays out his 
tina upon God, and his money upon the poor. — ^Jereu y 
Taylor. '. . "'^-r 



DxFSR not thv charHies till death ; for certainly, if a man 
weigh it rightly^ he tiaat doth so is rather liberal oi another 
.man s than his as]i.«-*--BACOir. 



Evert man has just as much vanity as he vants under 
standing. — Swift. 

Why are not more gems from our early prose writers scat- 
tered over tii^coattiry by ths periodicals ? Oreat old books 
of the great old authors pixe not in everybody's reach ; and 
though ft is.tyetter to know them thoroughly than to know 
them only here and there, yet it is a gwd work to give a 
little to those who have neither time nor means to get more. 
Let every hook-worm, when in any fragrant, scarce old 
tome, he discovers a sentenee, a story, an illustration that 
does lus heart good, hasten to give it.- — Colbridos. 
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' RIPON MINSTER. 
RiPON, which received its name from having been 
fiitaated ad ripam, or on the bank of a river, is a 
considerable market-town and borough in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, about eleven miles north of 
Harrogate. 

This place filrst rose into importance in the year 661, 
when, according to Bishop Tanner, Alchfrid, king of 
the Northumbers, gave it to Eata, Abbot of Lindis- 
fame and Melrose, to build a Benedictine monastery. 
Before this foundation took place, the town is said 
to have consisted of only thirty houses. The monks 
of Ripon, having giveh oflFence by refusing to abide by 
a decision made at the synod of Whitby, respecting 
the time of keeping Easter, they were obliged to quit 
their monastery, %hich was then placed by Alchfrid 
undetr the care of Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. 
This prelate, whode nahie and memory are still pre- 
served ftt Ripon, immediately applied his mind and 
means to the enlargement and decoration of the 
monastery. Distinguished by his fine taste, which 
had been improved during his travels in Italy, and par- 
ticularly by his knowledge of architecture, he erected 
a noble structure, which, says William of Malmesbury, 
was " celebrated for its curious lirches, its fint pave- 
ments, and winding entries." It became the resort of 
the northern nobility by whom it Was Hchly endowed 
with lands in the neighbourhood; Wilfrid himself 
contributing, what hiust have been ^ rare treasure in 
those d&ys> " a copy of the Gospels ; as als(i a 
library, and many book^ of the Old and New 
Testaments; together Nyith certain tablets, skilfully 
wrought with gold attd ^i-eciOus stottes." Some idea 
of the toiagnificeilce of this establishment may be 
formed When it is stated that in 678 the Archbishop 
entertained at his monastery th^ King of Northumbria 
with his whole cd\irt. Eariy !h the ninth century it 
was endowed with great |>HvilegeS by King Athelstan, 
who mtide it a Satictuary, extending the space of pro- 
tection to a circuit Of ti mile ft*om the towtt; and 
thus it itfontinned to rank fihiong the first religious 
houses )h England, till Edred, king of the Anglo- 
Saxoh», About thfe ydit 950, put an end to the Nor- 
thumbriati kingdoth, ttivaging and burning Ripon 
and it^ monastery, of the latter of which tio remains 
can ftow be traced. 

Such is a short outline of Ripon Chnfch as a 
Benedictine foundation. " this old tnohastery,** says 
LeLand, *' irtood low, whert How is n thapel of our 
Ladjr, anA Vlisfiant from the hew minster which is set 
on the Kill.** 

We how proceed to consider the ISiinster m its 
coUegilite form, which it first took nttder Archbishop 
Aldred, tlbout the time of the Norman Conquest. 
It wtt at first ^dedicated to St. teter, but was after- 
wai^ds tlso called the church of St. Wilfrid, who at 
his death had beeti placed In the calendar of saints. 
Thuifltan, Archbishop of York, In the reign of king 
Stephfen, lippears to have rebuilt the church, and 
giveii it the gertrtrfel fOMh which its noble West Ftont 
and Tol^feTs now present. In 1317 it Sttflfered ^eriotis 
injtti^ ftoA fiite, when the Scots burnt the town of 
Ripdh*. "bill by the pious fceal of William de Melton, 
one pT llitirstah's stiddessoi^s in the s^e (about 1331), 
the Fabric SVte tiot only restored but vastly enlarged} 
that f iwlatfe, te ft is said, having extended it eastward 
to tWicft Its foi'mer length. From this time to the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, there belonged to the church of 
Ripon feeVcft prebends having distinct revenues. 
Within the church were also nine chantries. At the 
dissolution of religious houses, Ripon was deprived of 
almost all its resources, — the estates being seized by 
the rapacious Henry, and granted to laymen. King 



James the First, at the request of his ^ueen (Anne,) 
was prevailed upon to refound " the late dissolved 
collegiate church of Ripon, to be a collegiate church 
for ever: to consist of a Dean and six preben- 
daries, &c." In 1607 he added a Sub-dean, thus 
completing the body as it stands at this day. The 
ctu-ious reader who would wish to see an account of 
the circumstances connected with this good act of 
King James, is refenred to Cent. 17 of the Church 
History by the quaint and entertaining Fuller. 

This collegiate church, which will, ere long, in all 
probability, be raised to the rank of a Cathedral, is 
a large and venerable Gothic structure. It is built 
in the form of a cross, having at the west end two 
uniform towers, each 110 feet high, and in the middle 
the great tower of St, Wilfrid of the same height. 
On each of these towers was formerly a spire of 
wood, covered with lead, 120 feet high. But the 
spire of St. Wilfrid's tower, having been blown down 
in 1660, fell upon, and demolished the arched roof 
of the choir; and not long afterwards, the spires 
of the west end were removed " to prevent a similar 
accident:'* though we think that the beauty of the 
building would have been consulted, had these peaked 
tops of the towers never been added. 

An historical and descriptive account of Ripon 
Minster was laid before the Society of Antiquaries in 
1810, and printed by them. It was written by 
the late Dean, Dr. R. D. Waddilove, who took 
the greatest interest in the building, and was always 
ready both with his time and money to assist in its 
repairs and improvement. 

The whole of the West Front, as seen in the 
engraving, including its towers, the middle tower, 
and the transept, with part of the choir and aisles, 
are ascribed to the time of Stephen, and supposed 
to have been the work of Archbishop Thurstan. 
A great portion of the remainder, and the elegant 
decorated window at the east end, (which measures 
fel feet by 25,) probably belong to the latter part 
Of the fourteenth century. Upon some of the wood- 
Work of the choir appears the date of 1494. 

The vestry and chapter-house on the south side of 
the choir, which well deserve notice, with the Norman 
crypt beneath, seem to be the most ancient part of 
the structure. The following are stated by Dugdale 
to be the dimensions of the Minster : — 

Feet 

Length of Nave about 134 

Height, more than 80 

Length of Choir ..... . . 99 

Breadth of Nave, indudiog side-aisles . . 87 

Many of our readers at^ doubtless aware, that His 
Majesty's Commissioners appointed to consider the 
state of the Established Church, have recommended 
that two new Sees should be erected, of which Ripon 
IS proposed to be one. The following passages from 
the First Report of the Commissioners will explain 
the reason for making this and certain other arrange- 
ments. 

The map of England "and Wales, tnarked according to 
their present ecclesiastical divisions, will exhibit the great 
inequality which exists betf^een the different dioceses. 
This inequality, though diminished, was far from being 
remedied by the erection of new sees at the Reformation • ; 
and the inconveniences resulting from it have been greatly 
increased by the immense and partial growth of population. 

Although various circumstances render it impossible to 
establish a perfect eauality of dioceses, we are of opinion 
that the disparity which now exists between them will 
admit of considerable diminution. 

We are not prepared to recommend any increase in the 
total number of episcopal sees ; but we are of opinion that 

• The Sees of Chester, Peterborough, Oxford, Gloucester and 
Brittoli w«r« erected in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
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by the qniou of certain enlisting bishoprics, of which the 
combined duties will not be too onerous for a single bishop; 
by the erection of two new sees in the province of York, 
and by the transfer, in some cases, of a district from one 
diocese to another, an arrangement may be made for the 
general performance of episcopal duties more satisfectory 
than that which at present exists. 

It is then submitted to His Majesty 

That two new sees shall be erected in the province of 
York, one at Manchester and the other at Ripon ; at 
each of which places there is a collegiate church well 
adapted for a Cathedral. 

That the diocese of Ripon shall consist of those parts of 
tbo county of York which compose the deaneries of Rich- 
mond, Catterick, and Boroughbridge, in the diocese of 
Chester; of the deanry of Craven, and of such parts of 
the deanries of the Ainsty and Pontefract, in the county 
and diocese of York, as lie to the westward of the following 
districts; namely, the Liberty of the Ainsty, and the 
Wnpentakes^Qi Baikstou* Ash, Oagoldcross, and Stain- 
cross. 

In the Second Report, the revenues of the church of 
Ripon are represented as being " of so small amount, 
that it may be expedient to make an arrangement with 
respect to the prebends, different from that which is 
recommended for the other Cathedrals." 

May this and such-like measures, framed, after 
due deliberation, by wise and good men for the welfare 
of the Established Church, tend, if carried into effect, 
to promote God's glory, and the p^ace and perma- 
nence of our religious institutions ! M. 
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FONDNESS OF CERTAIN BIRDS FOR WALNUTS. 

The Titmice will sometimes feed on walnuts, attacking 
and devouring them as they grow on the tree, and before 
they are ripe enough to quit the green outside husk. A 
walnut-tree on the premises here affords peculiar facilities 
to the operations of these little depredators : it bears nuts 
which are frequently more or less imperfect in tlieir shells ; 
that is, the shells, instead of being composed throughout of 
a hard woody substance, are partially defective towards tho 
apex on each side, or consist of a soft texture easily pervious 
to the bills of the titmice. Here, at the soft or imperfect 
apex of the shell, these birds commence their attack, and 
peck out the kernel to the utmost depth that their bills will 
reach. I have frequently known the entire kernel com- 
pletely scooped out by the titmice, before the nut was ripe 
enough to fall from the tree. On one large tree, with a 
good crop, scarcely a walnut remained that had not been 
attacked by these biids, and more or less eaten. I mention 
.this circumstance merely as a fact in natural history ; not 
by any means with a view to blacken the character of the 
birds m question,— a race which, I cannot help thinking, is 
already more persecuted than it de8er\'es to be. 

The Rook.— For a similar reason, and with no unfrienaly 
feeling towards the Rooks, I may state that they also have 
a relish for walnuts. I have seen them settle on the trees, 
several in a party, and, plucking off the nuts, ily away with 
them to a distance. Whether they swallow the walnuts 
whole, or, as I rather suspect, stock through the shell and 
extract the kernel, I cannot positively say. One Autumn, 
I was rather at a loss how to account for the number of 
walnuts, some in their green husks, and some without, 
which were to be seen strewed on the walks under the elm 
trees which the rooks occupy as their breeding-place in the 
Spring. Recollecting that the rooks occasionally plundered 
the walnut-trees, and also that a day seldom passed without 
their reconnoitreing their spring quarters, I was led to con- 
clude that the stray walnuts were such as had been acci- 
dentally dropped by the birds in their attempt to extract 
the keroels from the shells. Whatever may be urged in 
prejudice of the rooks, and, besides eating a few walnuts, 
they certainly do peck up and devour a portion of the 
newly-sown com, they ought to be regarded as useful and 
beneficial creatures to man, and by intelligent persons are 
generally allowed to be so. — ^Rev. W. T. Bree. 

The happiness v«'Cannot call our own, we yet seem to 
possess, while we sympathize with our friends who can, — 

SOUTHBY. 



•••••••• Mark these mounds 

Upon the hills, the sheep's green pasturage ; 

The Roman soldiers raised them o'er their chief 

And comrades, hattle^lain. For difiterent now 

The last sad tribute o'er the village dead. 

In kindred arms they gently sink to rest ; 

By kindred hands their dying eyes are clofi'd, 

By kindred Iiands their hier is slowly home^ 

By kindred hands the rosemary is cast 

In token of rememhrance in their graves ! 

How eloquent the language is of flowers, 

Breathing sweet odours of the tender love 

Of friends surviving, wlulst they point alike 

To this life's frailty, and tlie imfading bloom 

Of virtue in the life that is to come ! 

'Tis not on Seine's gay hanks alone the hand 

Of friendship scatters roses on the tomb, 

To veil its hideousness ; on Severn's shore. 

And where Neath wanders in Glamoryan's vale, 

Tlie Cambrian mourner decks the hallow'd sod 

With osier-bands, and fragrant herjbs, and flowers. 

And evergreens; and at the solemn feasts 

Renews, if aught be sickly or decayed. 

Her floral tributes to her garden-grave. 

Nor let the tender feeling be unsung, 

How in the stmth, when the pure maiden dies, 

An imitative chaplet, virgin-white. 

Of roses, is suspended o'er her pew, 

Now vacant, in the lonely village-church ; 

An emblem meet of that immortal crown 

Which virgin innocence shall wear in Heaven ! 

Laugh, cynics, as ye may; in every age. 

In every clime, Nature proclaims her sway. 

Bidding affection's tributes to the dead. 

Her voice has sounded, and all hearts alike 

Of ancient sage, of savage, and of saint, 

Have answer 'd to the call. Ezekiel-|- saw 

Tho warrioi-s of the East in martial guiso 

Buried, their weapons by their sides, their swords 

Under their heads. Near great Missouri's flood, 

In the new world, MadooX beheld the queen 

Ei-illyab, by the threshold of her hut 

Watching her husband's war-pole : he the while. 

By dev'lish art, a Ufeless spectre stood 

Admlnistrant in Azlhan's royal hall, 

Till duly laid beneath his widow's bed. 

His sepulclire. Who has not read described 

In story sacred and profane the rites 

Of Egypt, with wliat costly care embalmed. 

With unguents, and with rich attire, her sons 

Repose beneath their mighty pyramids ? 

And who has wept not o'er the classic page. 

When sad Eleclra o'er Orestes^ um 

Scatters fresh flowers? or, in the Elysian groves, 

When old AnchUes caUs the Roman youth 

To strew sweet lilies on Mareellus' tomb ? 

Nor deem these fancies of an erring creed. 
Which taught, that if deprived of funeral rites 
Their ghosts would wander for a hundred years, 
Unmeet to enter on a state of rest. 
VoT not imheard the loud lament of love 
In Judah's habitations, nor the rites 
Funereal highly-valued: not to share 
Their father's sepulchres was woe indeed. 
And God's severest vengeance. All the day 
Rizpah% watch'd o'er the bodies of her sons 
To shield them from the birds, and all the night 
She watch'd to shield them from the ravening beasts. 
Nor failed He, the Redeemer of the world. 
Though doomed to shameful tortures on a cross. 
Of honours at his death; in a new tomb 
The rich man laid Him, as tho seer foretold. 
And pious friends hasted at early dawn 
With costly spioes to His sepulchre ! 

[From The Jsle of Wight, a poem by the Rev. Henby Atkins, M.A,] 

• See also the paper quoted from Washington Irving, in p. 204 
of the present volume. , w . ^ i 

t Ch. xxxii. 27. t Sowthey's Madoe, part 1. 

§ 2 Sara. xxi. 



One of the worst uses that can be made of success is to 
I boast of it. ^^^^_2 
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ON THE ORGANS OF VOICE IN MAN 

AND Animals. 

The varions contrivances by which sound is pro-* 
duced in different animals are well worthy of notice, 
and show the exhaustlcss resources of Nature in 
providing for the wants of the creation. t 

It was absolutely necessary that the various ex* 
pressions of animals, by means of sound, or noise, 
should differ, in order that their safety might be pro« 
vided for, by the tone or character of utterance giving 
notice of the approach of a friend or an enemy. The 
term voice, in its strictest sense, can only properly be 
applied to the voice of man, a perfectly distinct attri-* 
bute, and rather the effect of mental effort than of 
mere mechanical capability ; for the organs by which 
sound is produced in all the quadrupeds are very 
nearly the same in construction as those in man. 

The machinery by which the human voice is 
governed, is represented in the annexed engraving, 
which shows a section of the head and throat; sound 
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being thus produced. The air, when forcibly (Jriven 
from the lungs along the windpipe, (of which t re- 
presents the upper part,) is partially arrested in 
its progress before it reaches the larynx, or upper 
opening into the mouth, by two bundles of mus- 
cular fibres, call^ chot(ke vocaks, which are stretched 
across each side of the interior of the trindpipe ^ c 
represents the fibres on the left side; these two 
bundles, by contracting or enlarging the orifice, 
cause the air to produce a shrill or a d^p-toned 
sound. But tins is not voice; it is met^Iy sound, 
•nd, as already observed, is a faculty common to 
tnan and brute. 

In the monkey-tribe the apparatus we have been 
iescribmg is more complex, and this very com- 
plexity would render the production of articulate 
sounch much more difficult, even supposing it was 
assisted by the powers of reason. In the cat, im- 



ttiodlately behind the ckordm voctdes, two very fiae 
membrane^ are stretched, which, when the breath is 
driven gently through the windpipe, produce the 
sound we call purring. The thickness of form as- 
sumed by the different parts of which this portion 
of i^ windpipe is constmcted in the pig, causes the 
sound produced to be a grunt. In the mule and ass 
thfre, is a singular cavity, over a portion of which a 
thin membrane is (stretched, like the patchment of a 
drttm4iead ; this causes those discordant sounds for 
which these animals are noted. The bat is entirely 
(or nearly so,) without the chorda vocales, and conse- 
quently a bat is almost mute. 

The uttering of articulate sounds or words is per- 
formed by the assistance of the tongue, the throat, 
and the lips. S<mnd is, in the first instance, pro- 
duced, as already observed, by the air passing be- 
tween the chorda vocales; this sound is afterwurds 
m'odified by iu admission into the cavity a, ^ieh 
is capable of being enlarged or diminished at wiH. 
On leaving this receptacle, the sound receives an 
articulate form through the agency of the throat, the 
tongue, and the lips; irhen driven suddenly into the 
mouth through the opening b of the throat, a 
guttural sound is produced, as in the ck in the Scotch 
wcrd loch, a lake : the tongue and palate are em- 
ployed in producing what have been called li^fuid or 
palatial sounds, such as l d t, and the lips in pro- 
ducing the iubials, as p b, &C. 

The following is a table of articulate sounds^ show- 
ing the elements of all spoken language. 

OMmraL 



ng 

ch 

gh 

ghr 



In the case of birdsj tbe sounds are not produced 
at the larynx, but proceed from the lower end of the 
windpipe ; this acts something after the manner of 
a trombone, which produces a graver or more acute 
sound by the sliding movement of part of its tube. 
To accomplish ' this end, birds are provided with a 
seHes 'of muscles to regulate the length of the wind- 
pipe, and differing in number and capacity, accord- 
ing to the vocal powers of the bird. Mr. Yorrel, to 
whose edble paper in vol. xvi. of the Linnaan TVans- 
actions we are indebted for the accompanying illus- 
tration, says, " Various inequalities of size oecur in 
different parts of the same tube (windpipej in some 
spepies, producing, as might be expected, a parti- 
cular effect on the voice, and Ibe length of the tube 
deserves consideration. Thus» shrill notes are pro- 
duced by sliort tubes, and vice versd§ the first are 
possessed by the Singing Birds, and the reverse by 
the Waders and Swimmers ; but the diameter of- the 
tab^ has also its inftnence, large tubes producing 
notes low in the scale, and vice versd. The sub- 
s^ce of the tube itselif has also to be considered, 
though some anomalies present themselves. Those 
birds possessing strong and broad cartilages, or bony 
rings, have monotonous and loud voices, while the 
more slender rings, with enlarged spaces between 
them, allow a freedom of motion producing a cor- 
responding variety in the scale c^ tone.'* 

The muscles, with which the orifice at the upper 
part of the windpipe of bu^s is governed, are oni- 
formly two in number (see </ fig. 1); these ser\*e to 
close the opening, but those at the lower end of the 
tube vary from one pair to five. There are several 
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^bffd* that pbsae* no th» tnuiicks of JToioe, as, for 
iiistatice, th^ King of the Valture»k (fig. 2.) Th<i 
cngrtving shows the iowa? pairt of the wwdpipe i %h^ 



?»fri» 




Tig, 2,: 



Fig. 3. 





parts a a that branch off at the bottom are called the 
brvnchia^ and,Jiea4 to the two lobes .of th^ lungs. 

. Thp Spopnbill is another instance of a bird without 
tl^es^ lp^8cles, but its windpipe, is ^veiqr lpn^» and 
ei:MriQ]usly twisted^ , 




..y^inDPiPE 9^ xw 8P00^'B^I^i 

In most birqls, at that pjut of the v^ndpipe where it 
branches off tp go to th^^iungs, a l^pne, called the 
hone of divarication, is ^usidjj, fig. 4 sfiows this bone 
in the Raven, but amoi^ th^sparrot tjribe this curious 
bone is wanting. Fig. o is a section i^ the same part- 
of the windpipe in the Yellow Maccaw. 

Among birds with one ^ pair c/ nm^cles wc may. 
^include Falcons, Owls^ Poultry^ fewimpiiug Blnh, he. ; 
fig. 5 represents an apparatus of this' clc-scriptiuii. Ttiej 
^ngravingin the nett column shows the currously-- 
twisted windpipe' Of the Curassowj thU bird had 
but one pair of muscles./' Tliew of tjie 

Gannet (%. 6J is an, instdiice oifj one with two pair 
of muscle^s, . 





. i The Wrds with three pair of muscles are entirely 
^CQ^oed, to IJie Parrot tribes. In these birds tbe 
.If^y^les are .so arrangpd^ as to allow of the lower 
part of the windpipe . being . pressed into a very 
^xuu^fpw compass > this gives Sbem the power of utter- 
ing those shrill ajid, piercing cries for which they are 
so well noted. 

The organ ia. its more complex state, with five 
pair of ,niu;w;les, is . possessed by Crows, . Starlings, 
Thrushes, and all the Singing Birds, the only dis- 



tinction appearing to be a difference in size ; fig. 7 
shows this apparatus in a. Raven. 




WIKDFXPB OF THE 
VFLVKT DUCK. 



wmoriPB OP cvRASsow. 



iThe curious enlargement in the windpipe of the 
Velvet Duck no doubt produces a modification in the 
voice of that bird. ; 



• • ^ 

THE PLAGUE OF FLIES. . 
" We cannot/* says Bruce^ " read the history of the 
plagues which God brought upon Pharaoh by the 
hands of Moses, without befa[iff struck with a singu- 
larity, a very principal on^ which attended this plague 
of thefiy. It was not tin this time^ and by means 
pf jtl^isji^sect^ that God said , he would separate his 
people from the Egyptians. And k would seem, that 
tt^n ,a law was given ia them, that fixed the limits of 
their habittitSott: It ^ vel] Hnoym that the latt4 of 
Goshen, the possession of the Israelites, was a land of 
pasture, which was not tilled or sown, because it was 
japt 9verHo5fVcd,})y the^ile.- put the land overflowed >y 
t^^p^ile was the blackearthofthie valley of Egypt; and 
it was here that God confined the flies; for, he says^. it 
sha^ be a sign of this separation of the people, which^e 
ha4 tJheu mftde^ that not one fly should be seen Jn 
the.sa^d pr pasture-ground, the land of Goshen; and 
this kii^d pjf soil has ever since been the refuge of all 
9attte emigrating from the black earth to the lower 
pfurt of AU>ara.. Isaiah indeed says, that the fly shall 
be in, a^ ^he desert places, and, consequently, the 
sands; yet this was a particular dispensation of Pjk)- 
vi4en,ce to answer a special end, the desolation , of 
Egypt, and was not a repeal of the general law, hut 
a Qonfirms^tiou ofit; it was an exception for a par- 
ticular purpose, and a limited time. — Isaiah vii. 18,|^9. 
This insect is called Zimb, in modern or vulgar 
Arabic. It is in size very little larger than a bee, 
of a thipHer proportion, and the wings, which 4ure 
broader than those of a bee^ are placed separate 
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like those of a fly; they are of pare gauze, with- 
out colour or spot upon them -, the head is large, the 
upper jaw or lip is sharp, and has at the end of it a 
strong pointed hair of about a quarter of an inch 
long 5 the lower jaw has two of these pointed hairs, 
and this pencil of hairs, when joined together, makes 
a resistance to the finger nearly equal to that of a 
strong hog's bristle. Its legs are serrated in the in- 
side, and the whole covered with brown hair, or down. 
It has no sting, though it seems to be rather of the 
bee kind ; but its motion is more rapid and sudden 
than that of the bee, and resembles that of the gad- 
fly in England. There is something particular in the 
sound or buzzing of this insect. It is a jarring noise, 
together with a humming, proceeding, probably, from 
a vibration made with the three hairs at its snout. 

" As soon as this plague appears, and its buzzing 
is heard, all the cattle forsake their food, and run 
wildly about the plain, till they die, worn out with 
fatigue, fright, and hunger. No remedy remains but 
to leave the black earth, and to hasten down to the 
sands of Atbara; and there they remain while the 
rains last, this cruel enemy never daring to pursue 
them further. The camel, emphatically called by the 
Arabs, ' the Ship of the Desert,' though of great size 
and strength, and with his body covered with a thick 
skin, defended with strong hair, yet still he is not 
capable to sustain the violent punctures the fly makes 
with his pointed proboscis. He must lose no time 
in removing to the sands of Atbara ; for, when once 
attacked by this fly, his body, head, and legs, swell 
out into large bosses, which break and putrefy, to the 
certain destruction of the creature. 

"Even the elephant and rhinoceros, who, by 
reason of their enormous bulk, and the vast quantity 
of food and water they always need, cannot shift to 
desert and dry places as the season may require, are 
obliged to roil themselves in mud or mire, which, 
when dry, coats them over like armour, and enables 
them to stand their ground against this winged 
assassin : nevertheless, many of them arc covered 
with tubercles, in consequence of its attacks." 

Bryant says, *' The land of Goshen was a tongue- 
like piece of land, where the Nile first divided at a 
place called Cercasora. Said, or Upper Egypt, lay 
above j and Mesre, or Lower Egypt, was in a line 
downward. Nothing but a miracle could have pre- 
served this intermediate land from flies, which 
swarmed both above and below." — Elucidations of the 
Sacred Volume, 

A MAN OVERBOARD. 
Sailors are men of rough habits, but their feelings 
are not by any means so coarse 5 if they possess little 
prudence or worldly consideration, they are likewise 
very free from selfishness; generally speaking, too, 
they arc much attached to one another, and will make 
great sacrifices to their messmates or shipmates when 
opportunities occur. 

I remember once, when cruising off Terceira in 
the Endymion, that a man fell overboard and was 
drowned. After the usual confusion, and long search 
in vain, the boats were hoisted up, and the hands 
called to make sail. I was officer of the forecastle, 
and on looking about to see if all the men were at 
their station, missed one of the foretop men. Just 
at that moment I observed some one curled up, and 
apparently hiding himself under the bow of the 
barge, between the boat and the booms. *' Hillo !" I 
said, ''who are you? What are you doing there, 
you skulker ? Why are you not at your station ?" 

" I am not skulking, sir," said the poor fellow, the 
forrows in whose bronzed and weatherbeaten cheek 



were running down with tears. The man we had 
just lost had beea his messmate and friend, he told 
me, for ten years, I begged his pardon, in full sin- 
cerity, for having used such harsh words to him at 
such a moment, and bid him go below to his birth 
for the rest of the day. — " Never mind, sir, never 
mind," said the kind hearted seaman, " it can't be 
helped. You meant no harm, sir. I am as well on 
deck as below. Bill's gone sir, but I must do my 
duty." So saying, he drew the sleeve of his jacket 
twice or thrice across his eyes, and mustering his 
grief within his breast, walked to his station as if 
nothing had happened. 

in the same ship and nearly about the same time, 
the people were bathing along side in a calm at sea. 
It is customary on such occasions to spread a 
studding-sail on the water, by means of Unes from 
the fore and main yard arms, for the use of those 
who either cannot swim, or who are not expert in 
this art, so very important to all seafaring people; 
Half a dozen of the ship's boys were floundering 
about in the sails, and sometimes even venturing 
beyond the leech rope. One of the least of these 
urchins, but not the least courageous of their number, 
when taunted by his more skilful companions with 
being afraid, struck out boldly beyond the prescribed 
bounds. lie had not gone much further than his 
own length, however, along the surface of the 
fathomless sea, when his heart failed him, poor little 
man ; and along with his confidence away also went 
his power of keeping his head above the water. So 
down he sank rapidly, to the speechless horror of 
the other boys; who, of course, could lend the drown- 
ing child no help. 

The captain of the forecastle, a tall, fii^e-lookingv 
hard- a- weather fellow, was standing on the shank of 
the sheet anchor with his arms across, and his well- 
varnished canvass hat drawn so much over his eyes, 
that it was difficult to toll whether he was awake or 
merely dozing in the sun, as he leaned his back 
against the fore-topmast backstay. The seaman, 
however, had been attentively watching the young 
party all the time, and rather fearing that mischief 
might ensue from their rashness, he had grunted out 
a warning to them from time to time, to which they 
paid no sort of attention. At last he desisted, saying 
they might drown themselves if they had a mind, for 
never a bit would he help them ; but no sooner did 
the sinking figure of the adventurous little boy catch 
his eye, than, diver-fashion, he joined the palms of 
his hands over his head, inverted his position in one 
instant, and urging himself into swifter motion by a 
smart push with his feet against the anchor, shot 
head foremost into the water. The poor lad sank so 
rapidly, that he was at least a couple of fathoms 
under the surface before he was arrested by the grip 
of the sailor, who soon rose again, bearing the be- 
wildered boy in his hand, and calling to the other 
youngsters to take better care of their companion, 
chucked him right into the belly of the sail in the 
midst of the party. The fore-sheet was hanging in 
the calm, nearly into the water, and by it the dripping 
seaman scrambled up again to his old birth on the 
anchor, shook himself like a great Newfoundland dog, 
and then jumping on the deck, proceeded across the 
forecastle to shift himself. 

At the top of the ladder he was stopped by the 
marine officer, who had witnessed the whole transac- 
tion, as he sat across the gangway hammocks, watch- 
ing the swimmers, and trying to get his own consent 
to undergo the labour of undressing. Said the 
soldier to the sailor, " That was very well done of 
you, my man, and right well deserves a glass of 
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grog. Say so to the gun-room steward as you pass 5 
and tell him it is my orders to fill you out a stiflF 
nor-wester.'* The soldier s offer was kindly meant, 
but rather clumsily timed, at least so thought Jack : 
for though he inclined his head in acknowledgment 
of the attention, and instinctively touched his hat 
when spoken to by an officer, he made no reply till 
out of the marine's hearing, when he laughed, or 
rather chuckled out to the people near him, " Does 
the good gentleman suppose 1*11 take a glass of gjrog 
for saving a boy*s life." 

[Captain Basil Hall. J 



HOW TO APPRECIATE PRAISE. 

The most sincere praise can give little pleasure when 
it cannot be considered as some sort of proof of 
praiseworthiness. It is by no means sufficient that, 
from ignorance or mistake, esteem and admiration 
should, in some way or other, be bestowed upon us. 
If we are conscious that we do not deserve to be so 
favourably thought of, and that, if the truth were 
known, we should be regarded with very different 
sentiments, our satisfaction is far from being com- 
plete. The man who applauds us either for actions 
which we did not perform, or for motives which had 
no sort of influence upon our conduct, applauds not 
us, iDut another person. We can derive no sort of 
satisfaction from his praises. To us they should be 
more mortifying than any censure, and should per- 
petually call to our minds the most humbling of all 
reflections, the reflection of what we ought to be, but 
what we are not. A woman who paints, could derive, 
one should imagine, but little gratification from com- 
pliments paid to her complexion. These, we should 
expect, ought rather to put her in mind of the senti- 
ments which her real complexion would excite, and 
mortify her the more by the contrast. To be pleased 
with such groundless applause is a proof of the most 
superficial levity and weakness. 

As ignorant and groundless praise can give no 
solid joy, no satisfaction that will bear any serious 
examination ; so, on the contrary, it often gives real 
comfort to. reflect, that though no praise should 
actually be bestowed upon us, our conduct, however, 
has been such as to deserve it, and has been in every 
respect suitable to those measures and rules by which 
praise and approbation are naturally and commonly 
bestowed. We are pleased, not only with praise, but 
with ^having, done • what is praiseworthy. We are 
pleased to think that we have rendered ourselves the 
natural objects of approbation, though no approbation 
should ever actually be bestowed upon us : and we 
are mortified to reflect that we have justly merited 
the blame of those we live with, though that sen- 
timent should never actually be exerted, against us. 
Dr. Adam Smith. 



THE COINAGE OF MONEY. 
II. 

The coining being completed in the manner described 
in a former paper*, the money has to pass through 
the trial by pix 3 this trial, which is public, appears to 
have been a common practice as far back as the 
reign of Edward the First, who issued a writ com- 
manding the barons of the Exchequer to " take with 
them Gregory de Rokesle, (then master of the mint,) 
and straightway before they retired from the Ex- 
chequer, to open the boxes of the assay of London 
and Canterbury, and to make the assay in such man- 
ner as the king's council were wont to do^ and to 

* Se« Saturday MagoMini, Vol. VIII., p. 163. 



take an account thereof, so ihat they might be able 
to certify the king touching the same, whenever he 
should please." 

Passing by the manner in which this trial was con- 
ducted, we shall extract the following account of the 
modem practice, from a paper in the Archseologia, 
published by the Society of Antiquaries. 

Upon a memorial being 'presented by the master 
of the mint, praying for a trial of the pix, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moves his majesty in council 
to that purpose. A summons is then issued to certain 
members of the Privy Council, to meet at the house 
which is now allotted to the office of the receiver of 
the fees in the king's Exchequer, at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon on a certain ddy. A precept is likewise 
directed by the Lord High Chancellor to the wardens 
of the Goldsmith's Company, requiring them to 
attend and set down the names of a competent num- 
ber of sufficient and able freemen of their company, 
skilful to judge of, and to present the deikults of the 
coins, if any should be found, to be of the jury to 
attend at the same time and place. This number is 
usually twenty-five, of which the assay-master of the 
company is always one. 

When the court is formed, the clerk of the Gold- 
smith's Company returns the precept, together with 
the list of names : the jury is called over and twelve 
persons are sworn. The president then gives his 
charge, which was formerly general like the oath, to 
examine by fire, by water, by touch, or by weight, or 
by all or by some of them, in the most just manner, 
whether the monies were made according to the in- 
denture and standard trial-pieces, and within the 
remedies f. But in 1754, the Lord High Chancellor 
Talbot directed the jury to express precisely how 
much the money was within the remedies, and the 
practice which he thus enjoined is still continued. 

The other parts of the charge necessarily vary, 
according to the ability of the president and his 
knowledge of the subject. 

When it is concluded, the pix is delivered to the 
jury, and the court is commonly adjourned to the 
house of the president, where the verdict is returned. 

The pix has been prepared at the mint in the fol- 
lowing manner. The weigher and teller select at 
random a pound by tale, that is, so many pieces as 
would, if correct, weigh one pound troy weight, of 
gold and silver from each journey weight. This is 
very accurately weighed by the proper officer, and 
the amount over or under of each pound is duly en- 
tered 5 if they are found to be within the remedy, 
the comptroller selects several pieces at random from 
each pound, and weighs them in a very accurate 
balance, when, if any are found wanting in weight, 
they are returned to be recoined at the expense of the 
moneyers. If all is right, two pieces are now selected 
from each pound, one for the king's assay-master, 
and the other, scaled in a packet^ is placed in the pix 
box. 

The jury having received the pix, retire to the 
court-room of the Duchy of Lancaster, whither the 
pix is removed, together with the weights of the 
Exchequer and Mint, and where the scales which are 
used upon this occasion are suspended, the beam of 
which is so delicate, that it will turn with six grains 
when loaded with the whole of those weights^ to the 
amount of 481b. 8oz. in each scale. 

The jury being seated, the indenture, or the warrant, 
under which the master has acted, is read. Then 
the pix is opened, and the money is given into the 

t The remedy means a certain weight, cither under or over the 
true weight, which is allowed on account of the necessary imper« 
fection in every process* when conducted on a very extensive icale* 
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hands of the foreman^ \7ho reads aloud the endorse- 
ment^ and compares it with the account which lies 
befoie Mm. He then delivers the pajrcel to one of 
the jury, who opens it and examines whether the 
contents agree with the endorsement. 

When all the parcels have heen opened and found 
to be right, the monies contained in them are mixed 
together in wooden bowls, and afterwards weighed. 

Out of the monies thus weighed, the jury take a 
certain number of each species of coin, amounting 
to a pound weight, for the assay of fire; and the 
indented trial-pieces of gold and silver, of the dates 
specified in the indenture, being produced by the 
proper officer, a sufficient quantity is cut from either 
of them, for the purpose of comparing with it the 
pound weight of gold or silver, which is to be tried 
(after having been previously melted and prepared,) 
by the usual methods of assay. 

When that operation is finished, the jury return 
their verdict, wherein they state the manner in which 
the coins they have examined have been found to 
vary from the weight and fineness required by the 
indenture, and whether and how much the variations 
exceed or fall short of the remedies which are allowed ; 
and according to the terms of the verdict, the master's 
quietus is either granted or withheld. 

The Making of the Dies. 

The preparation of the dies with which the coin is 
struck, is a beautiful illustration of the means by 
which the useful arts have been improved by the re- 
searches of science. Formerly the die employed in 
striking the coin was the direct work of the medallist, 
or die-sinker ; and, consequently, in case it was broken 
by accident in the course of the work, (and this is 
far from an uncommon occurrence,) a new die had 
to be engraved, and thus the perfect identity in the 
impression on the coin, in the case of an extensive 
issue of money, was almost impossible, for the most 
skilful artist would be unable to produce two dies 
exactly similar in all respects. 

The method now employed is to engrave the original 
die on the purest soft steel that can be procured , and 
in the case, for instance, of the die of a coin of the 
size of a half-crown, the engraving, or rather sinking 
the dies for the head, and the reverse of the coin. 
Will occupy the time of an experienced hand for the 
space of from foiur to six months. These dies being 
finished, the next process is to harden the steel of 
which they are formed, and this is the most uncertain 



part of the operation. To effect this, the steel is 
heated to a bright cherry-heat, and plunged suddenly 
into very cold water : it is then annealed or softened 
by exposufe to a regulated degree of heat, for the 
purpose of rendering it less brittle. 

The great danger in this part of the process is the 
cracking or warping of the steel in its sudden transi- 
tion from heat to cold ; supposing all has succeeded, 
and the dies are annealed, other pieces of soft steel 
are prepared, and raised impressions in basso-relievo, 
low-relief, are produced on these, by employing the 
original dies, in the die-striking-press, to impress 
their work on the new pieces of soft steel. These 
impressions in soft steel being made circular in a 
turning-lathe, are in their turn hardened and annealed, 
and form the matrix, or mother- die, from which others 
are produced. 

The last impression (the matrix) on hardened steel is, 
as our description shows, a raised representation of the 
workmanship of the original die, and of course a per- 
fect fac-simile, as the case may be, of the head or the 
reverse of the future coin. The die-striking-press is 
again employed in producing sunken impressions of 
the hardened raised impression of the original die, on 
soft steel, which, after being in their turns worked in 
a lathe, are employed, without being hardened, in 
coining the money. 

The Milling-press described jn a former paper 
is no longer used at the Royal Mint, the milling 
on the edges of the coin being now effected at the 
time of striking the impression, by means of an 
engraved ring or collar, the opening of the ring being 
somewhat less in diameter than the blank which forms 
the coin. 

At present, there are five of the eight coining- 
presses at work on the coinage of the new silver 
fourpence. Each press is capable of coining seventy 
a minute, or on the average about four thousand an 
hour; so that supposing them to be at work ten 
hours each day, the daily produce of the five would 
be equal to two hundred thousand, or one million two 
hundred thousand a week. 

The brass coins of the Romans answered the pur- 
pose of weights as well as coins, one of the largest, the 
as, being one pound in weight; the next, semis, half- 
pound, or six ounces ; quadrans, three ounces ; sextans, 
two ounces ; and uncia, qr one ounce. But we shall 
notice this subject more fully in a future number; the 
engraving shows the Roman as libralis, that is, the as 
of one pound weight. 
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MANKierRS and Customs of thb Nativbs con- 

TII^t7Bl>. — • ThK CoRROBORSE; OR KaTIONAL 

Dance. j 

I WAS once present at one of these dances; and a 
more extraoriiinary spectacle was never beheld by 
Europeans. The accompanying sketch is a very fair 
representation of the commepcenugnt ~t>f^the scene ; 
and as it may tes>d to exhibit soih^ of^e most 
striking featut'es of the character of these "savWes^ I 
will endeavour to give as detailed and CQndse a 
descriptioii of what I witnessed, as pxy n^emoxy Ifill 
allow. 

There were more than a httndred blacks .coUfcctid 
together on this occasion, and the place chosen seemed 
very suited to the purpose, being a small open tpot^ 
clear of timber, and clothed with rich verdure, but 
surrounded on all sides by the darkness of the fbre$t. 
Having been known to several of them at the expense 
of a little tobacco, I was permitted, together with two 
or three of my men^ to be a looker-on at the cere- 
mony. But Thave reason to believe that the intru- 
sion of the white man on these occasions is far from 
being liked or allowed, and . that t)usr» Src ceremonies 
of a superstitious nature amongst them, which no 
European has ever witnessed. The blacks selected 
for these purposes sequestered places, where they 
were the least likely to be disturbed. And now, that 

voL.vnL 



ttie tnteHori of' tbtt oountry is becotniDg' so w«lt 
knowuf and inUbitedbf^ settlers^ it is most i^balile 
that all tbfeiP^id kmstems asd;u)Ntgcs will be re^ 
linqvistaed ■«* fbiigottitt, and tfaad they themsdves, 
in a few years, will vanish, like the kangaroo, before 
the track of Jheiui^^re polished invaders. 

The men of the once liost^^tbe were the specta- 
tors^ /and theij^seatedr^elQi^ves, ^strapped in their 
opoitoum-clddks,' around, in a si^iaicircular form. The 
oldest of them, I observed; ^peanul to take their 
places liearest each end of the semicircle. Imme- 
diate^ befor«Rhem, bri^t fi|<^s of drl^d l^ark were 
kept burning, by boys who constantl^' supplied the 
fuel; and behind the fires , i^is.thje stage, or 
place of apti<m. . The whole scene^ indeed; in the 
arrangement, very ^ttch resembled a theatre $ the 
brilliant reflection of the fire upon the trees and 
foliage, and figtnesof the men, cpiltrasteawith the 
darkness whi(^ tcigned all around, gave a strong, 
b^ntifol, and strange eflbct. The women, however^ 
who form the orchestra, were placed on one side, and 
almosi concealed finomview^lrat so situated, nevei-the- 
less, that^tlif yeUs of their shrill voices, and the horrid 
noises which they au^ by the clashing of sticks, and 
whirliiig in the air pieces of wood fastened to a 
string, could not only be distinctly heard, but added 
considerably to the wild efifect and savage strangeness 
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of this nocturnal revel. The men who tak.e part in 
the acting, besmear themselves with a kind of white 
chalk or pigment, and seemingly endeavour to make 
themselves as frightful and as hideous as possible, by 
their mode of painting. 

We waited some time in patient anxiety for the 
commencement of the performance, while some of the 
seated spectators were looking Very serious and atten- 
tive, others enjoying a smoke, and some chattering 
and laughing as if much pleased. Presently, however, 
a dead silence on the part of the company caused all 
eyes to be directed towards the stage, when at the 
instant, eight of the actore made their appearance, — 
and .80 suddenly did they rush from darkness into 
the blaze of the fire, that one could almost fancy 
they . liad all risen out of the ground. As they 
stood before tlie fires, all placing themselves in 
similar attitudes, the effect was striking and really 
wionderful. They appeared like living skeletons ! 
Ij'he t • noises of the. women commenced, and the 
speotre-^looking actors,, with their arms and legs 
extended, and making a sort of tremulous muscular 
moition of their bodies (especially at their knees 
and elbows)^ began to wheel in regular order round 
the fires, crying Whroo ! whroo ! whroo ! (or whirrow, 
a noise bearing some resemblance to the sound of a 
spinning- wiheel), and keeping time with the barbarous 
yeUa and clashing of the invisible orchestra. 

.They continued capering in various forms and atti- 
tudes from one side to the other of the fire for the 
Qpace of ten or fifteen minutes, grinning, roaring, 
hi^tsing, hooting, and showing the most terrible coun- 
tenaoices imaginable ^ when, I suppose from ex- 
haustion, or for the sake of a change, they vanished 
as ^suddenly as they had before appeared. All was 
again silent for a few minutes j the women then com- 
meticed a different yell, or tune ; and a dozen or more 
of. boys appeared on the. stage, skipping and caper- 
ing in imitation of the men. They appeared ambitious 
to i($ccelan the exercise, and the old blacks were de- 
Ugl)ted at their performance, which caused a sort of 
giggl<i<A)Pong the,$|>9ctator$y and ci^ded in a general 
loud laughing applause. The men reappeared, but 
exhibited a different manoeuvre or scene. They each 
carried a little leafy bush, and made their entrance 
one after another, hopping like kangaroos; and it 
appeared to me as if it was a special part of their 
actions to imitate that animal. They continued hop- 
ping about, crossing one another, and shaking the 
bushes in each other's faces for some time^ when the 
scene again changed and, dropping the little branches, 
they all stood in a row, with tiLeir right hands held 
up above their heads. They then commenced stalk- 
ing, with measured paces, to and fro before the fires -, 
now bending, now raising their right hands, in imi- 
tation, as I thought, of the emu (a bird similar to 
the ostrich, but not so large, and common to New 
South Wales*). The actions of the blacks in this 
scene were very good, and their positions and atti- 
tudes were a capital resemblance of the emu, — some- 
times feeding, and again raising the head and neck 
perfectly erect, as if to observe if any intruder was 
approaching, then stalking a few paces as if to con- 
sider, and bend and feed again. 

So on, for several hours, they alternately vanished 
and reappeared, exhibiting each time different ma- 
noeuvres, and uttering different noises 3 and during the 
whole ceremony and performance, the utmost silence 
and order prevailed amongst the black spectators, 
who looked on with apparent anxiety and satisfaction. 
Upon the whole, this scene struck me with wonder 
and amazement, and as more like what a person coidd 
• See Saturday Magaine, Vol. III., p. 47. 



I imagine to take place in the infernal ragions, than to 
have been represented in reality upon the face of the 
globe. W. R. G. 

The following account of a somewhat similar scene, com- 
municated by a settler in New Holland, and which 
has lately appeared in a London Journal, shows 
that the Corroboree, and the superstitious rites con- 
nected ivith it, is common to the natives of those 
regions, situated at a vast distance from the place 
where it was witnessed by the writer of the fore- 
going paper. 

It is the custom of the respectable settlers in the 
interior to encourage, a family of natives belonging to 
the nearest tribe to remain about the grounds or pre- 
mises as much as their wandering habits will admitof, 
to keep off strange blacks who might otherwise make 
dangerous incursions, and to.be a check upon every 
sort of roguery they may observe, for. they are so 
jealous of the convict servants in generaV tJbft.no in- 
timacy takes place bet>^een th^m. The ^ead pf this 
family is called a constable, . ai^ pften. gqes.<by the 
name of his protector, and to tickle his vanity, and 
give hini importance amongst his f^ows^ is allowed 
to have his name inscribed upon a lai^q,. brass 
crescent, a hole in the circle of which enables him to 
sling it round his neck, and wear it like a breast-plate. 
Mr. Winder's black constable was no less a personage 
than a king, and his plate gave us to understand that 
he was " King Cobra Maitland." This was worn, con- 
trary to the general custom, oveit a blue jacket ^ duck 
trowsers, and a straw hat completed his dress. . Mr. 
Winder told the king that he, wished the strangers to 
sec a corroboree, and desired him upon an appointed 
evening to bring a sufficient number of young men 
with him to make a good dance. About an hour after 
sunset we were given to understand that all .was in 
readiness to commence, and we moved to the, gravel- 
road before the house, where a cart-load of fire -wood 
had been placed in readiness. Here we found; King 
Cobra, and thirty-five fine young men for the dance, 
and five ladies to make music ^ as I conj^ctui^e, or to 
excite by their presence increased exertions. The 
ladies were covered with mantles of skins. 

The dancers had only a slight covering round the 
waist, but they were splendidly painted with red 
ochre and chalk in all sorts of devices 3 the ribs 
of some were white, and very extraordinary devices 
were painted on the skins of the others. Stripes of 
white chalk were drawn up their limbs, and their 
heads were dressed in every variety of taste. That 
of many of them was with the help of tall grass 
tucked up to the size and shape of a large 
sugar-loaf, with a tuft on the top ; but one who 
was called the chief-justice had long hair, and 
had so contrived to friz it, that his head was nearly 
twice as large as a bushel measure. Several wore 
white feathers, and a few had reeds stuck across the 
cartilage of the nostrils. 

When the fire got warm. King Cobra, began to ex- 
cite them by music, which, with a toaddie, or small 
club, he drew out of a shield made of bark, by quick 
blows. They presently passed their word and fell 
regularly into their places, and commenced the 
most violent exercise of their muscles imaginable; 
keeping time and observing the same attitude with the 
most wonderful precision, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent change of the figures. After a boundless variety 
of evolutions, each man grunting in unison, this act 
closed with a simultaneous cry and clap of hands. 
The principal attitude in this dance was that of the 
hands clasping the top of the thigh by the hip, the 
legs spread wide open, the knees a little bent, thie 
whole frame rigid 3 in this shape they sprung froca 
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the ground with wonderful rapidity, their feet beat- 
ing the ground in exact time with the whacks of the 
master of the ceremonies ; though close together, 
they glided about without touching each other, and 
fell into innumerable figures, their faces always 
turned to the fire. 

After rest and refreshment, they began another 
dance, in which a portion of them, taking tufts of 
grass in their mouths, imitated the actions of the kan- 
garoo. After quietly feeding and hopping about for 
a while, like kangaroos, they were followed by the rest 
of the party, who, in their real character, began to creep 
after the kangaroos to surprise them. The ludi- 
crous bounds and ntanoeuvres of pursuit and escape 
were quite astonishing, and the act ended by the 
pretence of putting one of the representatives of the 
captured kangaroos on the fire to be roasted. This 
they called the Kangaroo Dance. They then gave us 
the Emu Dance, in which, with one arm raised to 
form the neck of the bird, the hand twisted to repre- 
sent the head, with the body stooped, they went 
through all the actions of this bird, and with the 
most amazing effect. 

The most interesting of all the amusements came 
last, and it is no doubt one of their religious 
ceremonies. They stood in a semi-circle round 
the fife, when the king approached one end ' of it, 
and with a wailing voice repeated a word in dis- 
tinct syllables, beating a stroke upon the shield 
to each, namely, "Yal-lul-la-by.*' The word was 
repeated with him by the man he addressed, who 
at each syllable used a different action, with body and 
arms, so that at the fourth syllable he was down 
upon the knee. The king addressed the next, who 
performed as the first, who still kept the song and 
inflexion of the body, so that when the king got to 
the further end, every man was giving the same note 
and action, and the whole looked like one vast 
machine performing its operations with unerring 
accuracy. It was an incantation of the most diabolical 
appearance imaginable. One of the ffins, or ladies, was 
so excited, that she took up a tin dish upon which they 
had had some food, and with a large stick stationed 
herself next to the first man the king had brought to 
his knee, and supported the harmony, yelling out 
" Yal-lul-la-by" in a truly frightful manner.. When 
all had been engaged in this manner for some time 
they started up with a scream, and danced round the 
fire in a circle, until every man of them smoked as if 
he formed an essential part of a great steam apparatus. 
I asked the king what this dance meant, and he 
pointed to the moon then iull above our head, and 
said, " Good to black fellow." No doubt he would 
have proceeded to acknowledge that the ceremony 
was in honour of the moon, had not one of the others, 
who had stood his grog better than King Cobra, step- 
ped up and said, " New Zealand man's dance.'* He 
meant the name to mislead^ for they are very secret 
in all their religious ceremonies. 



Thb seed of the common cowslip, sown in the garden, it is 
well known, produces numerous varieties; particularly 
many with blossoms more or leas of a red colour, which 
may be considered as the first approach towards a polyan- 
thus, and are often very brilliant and beautiful. A red- 
blossomed cowslip in my garden this year produced some 
very large heads : I had the curiosity to count the individual 
blossoms on one of the stalks, and found them amount to 
1 73 : there were two other stalks about the same size, 
besides nineteen smaller ones. Thus, there were produced, 
by one cowslip root, the large number of 685 pips or blos- 
soms; viz., three large bunches containing 173 each, and 

nineteen smaller ones producing together 166. Rev. 

W. T. Brbb- 



The Pkpys's.— Samuel Pepys, m his entertaining Diary, 
of the date April 26th, 1664, writes as follows:—** Afy 
wife gone this afternoon to the buriall of my she-cosen 
Scott, — a good woman : and it is a sad consideration how the 
Pepys's decay ; and nobody, almost, that I know in a present 
way of increasing them,"' How little did the writer of this 
memorandum imagine, that, at a future day, one of his 
family would be High Chancellor of Great Britain, Loru 
Cottenham being collaterally descended from him. Of the 
same family was the late Sir Lucas Pepys, physician to 
King George the Third. The above-mentioned Samuel 
Pepys, who settled at Cottenham, the place from which the 
present Peer took his title, had no children. In a Latin 
inscription on a white marble monument, erected to his 
wife in the church of St. Olave, Hart Street, London, a 
whimsical reason is given for her having died childless ; 
namely, because she could not possibly have had any oflf- 
spring equal to herself! Both were buried in a vault under 
the conununion-table of St. Olave's: her bust, over the 
epitaph, ]% remarkably well carved, but there is no tablet or 
inscription to his memory. He survived his wife nearlv 
thirty-four years; she having died in 1669, he in 1703. 



Gbntlbness, which belongs to virtue, is to be carefully 
distinguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and the 
fawning assent of sycophants. It removes no just right 
from fear; it gives up no important truth from natter}'; it 
is, indeed, not only consistent with a firm mind, but it 
necessarily requires a manly spirit and a fixed principle, in 
order to give it any real value. — Blair. 



Affectation is the wisdom of fools, and the folly of many 
a comparatively wise man. "It is,*' says Johnson, *'an 
artificial show; an elaborate appearance; a false picture.'* 
Surely it must be a most inferior judgment which prefers 
counterfeit to real; and which employs art, labour, and 
pretence, to produce that which is spurious and vile, whilst 
the genuine commodity requires no such effort. 



Doth not the pleasantness of this place carry in itself 
sufficient reward for any time lost in it ? Do yoti not see 
how all things conspire together to make the country a 
heavenly dwelling ? Do you not see the blades of grass, how 
in colour they excel the emerald, every one striving to pass 
his fellow, and yet they are all kept of an equal height t 
And see you not the rest of those beautiful flowers, each 
of which would require a man s wit to know, and his life to 
express! Do not these stately trees seem to maintain 
their flourishing old age, with the only happiness of their 
being clothed with a continued spring, because no beauty 
here should ever fade ? Doth not the air breathe health, 
which the birds, delightful both to ear and eye, do daily 
solemnize with the sweet concert of their voices ? Is not 
every echo thereof a perfect music ? and those fresh and 
delightful brooks, how slowly they slide away, as loth to 
leave the company of so many things united in perfection, 
and with how sweet a murmur they lament their forced 
departure ! — Drake, 1 629. 

All information pursued without any wish of becoming 
wiser or better thereby, I class among the gratifications of 
mere curiosity, whether it be sought for in a light novel or 
a grave history. — Coleridge. 

For a young and presumptuous poet (and presumptuous- 
ness is but too naturally connected with the consciousness 
of youthful power) a disposition to write satires is one of the 
most dangerous he can encourage. It tempts him to per- 
sonalities, which are not always forgiven after he has 
repented and become ashamed of them ; it ministers to his 
self-conceit; if he takes the tone of invective, it leads him to 
be uncharitable; and if he takes that of ridicule, one of the 
most fatal habits which any one can contract, is that of look- 
ing at all things in a ludicrous point of view. — Souths v. 

I AM infinitely delighted with those speculations of nature, 
which are to be made in a country-life ; and as my reading 
has very much lain among books of natural histoiy, I can- 
not forbear recollecting upon this occasion the several 
remarks which I have met with in authors, and comparing 
them with what falls under my own observation: the 
arguments for Providence drawn from the natural history 
of animals being in my opinion demonstrative.— Addison. 
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THE ART OF SECRET WRITING, 



(Cryptography), 

Thk art of secret writing, sometimes called writing in 
cipher, has been en^ployed to a great extent, by mili- 
tary and naval officers, for the porpose of conveying 
information as to the movements of the enemy, or 
other matters of importance, in snch a manner as to 
prevent the discovery of the contents of a despatch 
in case of its being intercepted. 

Many plans have been resorted to to attain this 
end ; the simplest consists in writing with an ink 
whidi is colourless, and consequently invisible to 
the eye, witil heat, or some chemical action has 
effected a change; some of these inks are very 
simple. The juice of an onion, or milk, will be 
invisible until exposed to a fire, when ikey will 
assume a brown colour -, becoming scorched by the 
heat more readily than the other parts of the paper. 
Starch, dissolved in water, will, if employed, remain 
without colour until it is washed over with a weak 
solution of iodine, when it assumes a bluish hue. 
Water in which bruised oak-galls have been steeped, 
may be used as ink, and the writing will be- 
come black, if washed over with water in which a 
small quantity of green vitriol (sulphate of iron) has 
been dissolved. The common green sympathetic ink 
is well known : it is a very much diluted solution of 
cobalt in nitro-muriatic acid. 

The characters written with this ink assume a 
green colour when the paper on which they are written 
is warmed at the fire, and presume their original in- 
visible nature as soon as they become cold. This 
solution has been much used latterly in washing over 
diflferent parts of prints representing landscapes with 
snow, and other subjects of a like nature; these, 
when brought near the fire, of course assume a green 
hue, so as to change the wintry landscape into the 
appearance of spring -, but if the paper is over heated, 
the parts where the wash is spread become scorched, 
and the paper fieJls into holes. 



All these plans, although very ingenious, are Tm« 
safe, as the means of discovering the writing are few 
and simple, and at the same time generally known; 
so that in t^e case of suspicion, detection is almost 
certain. Another method, which was more difficult 
to discover, was as follows :•— the parties correspond- 
ing with each other were provided with a piece of 
paper, in which numerous holes were cut, the holes 
being exactly similar in each paper. The party 
about to convey information, laid his pierced paper 
on that which was to receive the writing, and wrote 
the words of his communication in the openings. 
The pierced paper was then removed, and the letter 
completed by filling up the spaces between the words 
already written with other words or sentences, so 
managed, as to cause the subject of the letter to 
appear to be on some indifferent matter ; for instance, 
suppose it was necessary to write. The French are 
within three miles ; the letter, when filled up, might 
stand thus : — 

" 7^ two curious FVench works you were so kind 
as to lend me are not within my comprehension, the 
language is so antiquated ; but the three last books I 
received were delightful, and I know not how many 
miles I would not go to meet with others of the same 
description." 

Here the great difficulty consists in filling up the 
spaces in such a manner as to cause the whole of the 
letter to read freely, so as to avoid suspicion ; besides^ 
if by any means the pierced paper was lost, the com- 
munication would become unintelligible. 

Many other plans have been employed, but are all 
difficult to decipher, even by the initiated ; although 
at the same time far from being perfectly ssde 
from detection by others, whose interest it might be 
to bestow much labour on the task. 

The method we are about to describe is, perhaps, 
the safest yet known, if it is not perfectly secure from 
discovery. It is worked by means of a table like the 
following, and a key, which is merely a simple word 
that can be easily retained in the memory. 
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For fear, by any accident, the word forming 
the key should be guessed at, let it be a word per- 
fectly foreign to the subject. Suppose the key-word 
is Iron, — ^write down the sentence to be transmitted, 
thus:— 

IR ONIR ONIRO NIROMI RONIRO^ 
WK HAVE TAKEN TWENTY CANNON, 

with the key- word written over it as many times as 
necessary. We then look for the first letter of the sen- 
tence, w, and find it in the table, in the column most to 
the left : looking then for i, the first letter of the key, we 
bring the finger down until it reaches the line which 
begins with w 5 there we find the letter F. p, there- 
fore, in this case, stands for w. The next letter in 
the sentence is E, and the corresponding letter in the 
key, R : this, by following the same rule, gives w as 
the representative of e. Proceeding in this manner, 
we have the sentence thus : — 

we have taken twenty cannon* 
FW WOEW hotwbJ^gbwbgh upawfb. 

Although this method may appear tedious in writing, 
it is, after a little experience, far from being so in prac- 
tice. A common card applied in the following man- 
ner, makes the operation quicker. 
Let c be one comer of the card ; 
D, the letter in the sentence 3 and 
E the letter of the key, which 
stands above it ; bringing, then, 
the edges of the card dose to n 
in the upper row, ; and to e in 
the column most to the left, we 
see at once that i is the letter of 
the cipher. 

The party receiving the communication, in order to 
decipher it, Writes the characters thus, — 

I RONI RONI RON IRONIRONIRO 
FWWOBWHOTWBGEWBGHUPAWPB 

with the key- word above them : he then looks in the ^ 
upper row for i, and down the column at the head of 
which that letter stands, until he arrives at f, casting 
his eye then to the left, he finds at the left-hand ex- 
tremity of the row in which f stands, the letter w -, 
this is the letter required, and in this manner he pro- 
ceeds with the remainder of his task. 

This method of secret writing appears to be as 
secure as any, and almost impossible to decipher with- 
out the key 3 this key also may be changed as often as 
necessary, and a different one employed with different 
correspondents. 

Other methods have been employed which may 
more properly be called concealed tiian secret writing, 
such as shaving a slave's head, writing with a stain 
or colour, not easily obliterated, on ^e crown, and 
allowing ^e hair to grow, — ^then sending the mes- 
senger on his errand ; if he arrived safe, the writing 
could be read by again removing the hair. Another 
method was to wind a narrow slip of cloth or paper, 
in a spiral manner, round a stick of a determinate 
size, and then writing on the paper from one end of 
the stick to the other } when the paper is unrolled, 
the writing would be unintelligible, but if rolled 
round another stick of the same size^ it would be 
^ain legible. 
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A FRIEND is one who does not laagh when you are in a 
ridiculous position. Some may deny such a test, saying, 
that if a man have a keen sense of the ridiculous, he 
cannot help being amused, even though his friend be the 
subject of ridicule. No ! your friend is one who ouffht to 
sympathize with you, and not with the multitude.—- 
ThoughU in the Cuditer wnd the Crowds 



FORTY DAYS* WANDERINGS IN AN 
AMERICAN FOREST. 
Therk is a class of men on the St. John's River, 
in East Florida, whose employment consists in fell- 
ing and squaring the huge forest-trees which grow in 
its neighbourhood 5 they live, during the season most 
favourable to their operations, in small isolated log- 
huts, near the banks of the river, the married men 
having their families under the same roof. At the 
time of the year we are alluding to, the country is 
visited during the fore-part of the day by very heavy 
fogs, which completely prevent the traveller from 
ascertaining the direction in which he is moving. 
One of the men we have been describing had left his 
cabin to proceed to the hemmock, at which he had 
been at work, and anxious to reach the spot, he in* 
cautiously proceeded in the supposed direction during 
the continuance of one of these fogs, but, to his 
alarm, as soon as the fog dispersed, he saw the sun 
at its meridian height, and could not recognise a 
single object around him. Fancjring, as he had 
walked at a rapid rate, that he had gone beyond the 
spot, he turned back, and proceeded in a contrary 
direction 3 but his efforts to discover his road were 
useless, and the sun set on the forest, leaving him a 
houseless wanderer. '' The night was spent in the 
greatest agony and terror. I knew my situation,*' 
he said to the narrator ; '' I was fully aware, that 
unless Almighty Grod came to my assistance, I must 
perish in those uninhabited woods. I knew that I 
had walked more than fifty miles, although I had 
not met with a brook from which I could quench my 
thirst ; I knew that if I should not meet with some 
stream I must die, for my axe was my only weapon, 
and although deer and bears now and then started 
within a few yards, or even feet of me, not one of 
them could I kill." 

For several days and nights he continued to 
wander thus without food, until, he continued, '^ God 
must have taken pity on me, for as I ran wildly 
through those dreadful pine barrens, I met with a 
tortoise.** This he killed with one blow of his axe, 
and having sucked the blood to allay his thirst, he 
made a hearty meal on the carcase 3 this night he 
slept soundly. In the morning he awoke much 
refreshed, and proceeded on his wanderings with 
greater spirit, while in the course of the day he 
killed a racoon, which he found sleeping. The re- 
mainder of his wanderings we shall describe in the 
words of the celebrated naturalist Audubon, from 
whose description we have abridged the above. 

*' Days passed, nay weeks, in succession ; he fed 
now on cabbage-trees, then on frogs and snakes ; all 
that fell in his way was welcome and savoury ; yet he 
became daily more emaciated, [until at length he was 
scarcely able to crawl. Forty days had elapsed, by 
his own reckoning, when he at length reached the 
banks of the river j his clothes in tatters, his once 
bright axe dimmed with rust, his face begrimed with 
beard, his haur matted, and his feeble frame little 
better than a skeleton covered with parchment : There 
he laid himself down to die. Amid the perturbed 
dreams of a fevered fancy, he thought he heard 
the noise of oars far away on the silent river. 
He listened, but the sounds died on his ear. It 
was indeed a dream, the last glimmer of expiring 
hope; and now the light of life was about to be 
quenched for ever, but again the sound of oars awoke 
him from his lethargy : he listened so eagerly that 
the hum of a fly could not have escaped his ear ; 
they were indeed the measured beats of oars : and 
now, joy to the forlorn soul ! the sound [of human 
) voices thrilled to his hearty and awoke the tumultuous 
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pulses of returning hope. On his knees did the eye 
of God see that poor man, by the broad still stream 
that glittered in the sjmbeams, and human eyes soon 
saw him too ; for round that headland, covered with 
tangled brushwood, boldly advances the little boat, 
propelled by its lusty rowers. The lost one raises 
his feeble voice on high, — ^it was a loud shrill scream 
of joy and fear. The rowers pause and look around ; 
another, but feebler scream, and they observe him. 
It comes — ^his heart flutters — ^his sight is dimmed— 
his brain reels — he gasps for breath — it comes !--it 
has run upon the beach, and the lost one is found." 

It only remains to say, that the distance between 
the cabin and the hummock, to which the woodsman 
was bound, scarcely exceeded eight miles, while the 
part of the river at which he was found was thirty- 
eight miles from his house; calculating his daily 
wanderings at ten miles, we may believe that they 
amounted in all to four hundred ; he must, therefore, 
have rambled in a circuitous direction, which people 
generally do under such circumstances. Nothing 
but the great strength of his constitution, and the 
merciful aid of his Maker, could have supported him 
for so long a time. 

A SWISS VALLEY. 
At the foot of Monte Rosa, in the district of Varello, 
there is a small borough of 1200 Inhabitants, called 
Alagna, where there has not been a criminal trial, 
not even a civil suit, for the last four hundred years. 
In case of any wrong committed, or any very blame- 
able conduct, the guilty person, marked by public 
reprobation, is soon compelled to quit the country. 
The authority of fathers, like that of the patriarchs, 
continues absolute all their lives, and at their death 
they dispose of their property as they please, by 
verbally imparting their last will to one or two 
friends, whose report of it is reckoned sufficient j no 
objection is ever made to such a testament. Not 
long since a man died worth four thoiisand pounds 
sterUng, — a large fortune in that country; he be- 
queathed a trifle only to his natural heir. The latter 
met accidentally, at the neighbouring town of Varello, 
a lawyer of his acquaintance, and learned from him 
that he was entitled, legally, to the whole property 
thus unkindly denied him, and of which, with his 
assistance, he might obtain possession very shortly. 
The disinherited man at first declined the offer, but, 
upon being strongly urged, said he would reflect 
upon it. For three days after this conversation he 
appeared very thoughtful, and owned to his friends 
that he was about to take an important determina- 
tion. At last it was taken, and, calling on his legal 
adviser, he told him, " the thing proposed had never 
been done at Alagna, and he would not be the first 
to do it.'* 

The property of these simple people consists of 
cattle. In their youth the men visit foi*eign countries 
for purposes of trade, the stock of many of them 
consisting wholly of figures representing green par- 
rots, Chinese mandarins, and other objects, cast in 
plaster, and stuck on a board, which they carry on 
their heads, but they rarely fail to return home with 
the money thus gained ; and even those whom supe- 
rior talents, or better opportunities, have enableS to 
amass a fortune, still seek that dear native land 
again, and return unchanged by foreign manners. 
Siuond's Switzerland. 



Simplicity of conduct and of manners, the unquestionable 
indications of sound sense and of a correct taste, exonerate 
their happy possessors from the whole of that toilsome load 
which the enslaved and feeble minds of artificial characters 
eonstantly sustain. 



INFLUENCE OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 

If mankind had been perpetuated without their milder 
companions, a strong and iron race would have in- 
habited the earth, 'fiiere is something in the active 
spirits and powers of the manly portion of our com- 
mon species, which loves difficulties, enterprise, exer- 
tion, dangers, and personal display. These qualities 
and propensities would too often animate self-love 
and selfishness into continual strife, civil discord, 
and battle, if no softer and kinder companions were 
about such beings, to occupy some portion of their 
thoughts and attentions, to create and cherish milder 
and sweeter feelings, and to provide for them the 
more soothing happiness of a quiet home and a 
domestic life. Tenderness, sympathy, good humour, 
smiles, gentleness, benignity, and affection, can diffuse 
pleasures more grateful than those of irritation and 
contest, and awaken the sensibilities that most favour 
intellectual and moral cultivation. — Sharon Turner. 



TO THE EVENING BREEZE. 

Spirit tha# breathcst through my lattice ! thou 
lliat cooFst the twilight of the sultry day ! 

Gratefiiliy flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 

Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, — 

Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 

And swelling the white sail. I welcome theo 

To the Bcorch'd land, Ihuu wanderer of the sea ! 

Nor I alone i^-a thousand bosoms round 

Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 

Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound. 

Lies the vast inland, stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shado ; go forth 
God's blessing, breathed upon the fainting earth 1 

Go rock the little wood-bird in his nest ; 

Curl the still waters, bright with the stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest, — 

Summoning frpm the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies, that haunt liis breast ; 

Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And *twixt the overshadowing branches and the grass. 

The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 

And dry the moistcnM curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 

And they who stand about the side man^a bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep. 

And softly part his curtains to allow 

Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 

Go I but the circle of eternal cliange, 

That is the life of nature, shall restore. 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 

Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odours in the sea-air, sweet aaad strange, 

Shall tell the home-sick msriner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy munnnr, he shall deem 
He hears the mstling leaf and running stream. Brtaht. 



There is no slight danger from general ignorance ; and 
the only choice which Providence has graciously left to a 
vicious government, is either to fall by tne people, if they 
are suff'ered to become enlightened, or wtk them, if they 
are kept enslaved and ignorant. — Colsridgx. 

He keeps the Lord^s day best that keeps it with most reli- 
gion and with most charity. — Bishop Jereuy Taylor. 

Affectation may be compared to a coat of many pieces 
and divers colours, ill fitted, and neither stitched nor tied. 



Wise sayings often foil on barren ground: but a kind wora 
is never thrown SL^oy. -^'Thoughts in the Cloister and the 
Crowd, 
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THE BLACKBIRD 
Hekders impohtakt Service to Mak iw the De- 

8TRUCTIOK OP THE GrUBS OP THE COCKCHAFER. 

In the mouth of August, 1832, I was struck with the 
rather uuusually large assemblage of blackbirds which 
frequented my garden j eight or ten were frequently to 
be seen together^; and one morning I counted thir- 
teen at the same time hopping about and chattering 
on the grass-plot before the house. Their visits were 
usually paid about eight o'clock in the morning, and 
continued to arrest my attention for perhaps ten days 
or a fortnight. The birds directed their operations 
more especially to particular spots on the grass-plot, 
which they stocked up with their bills, till the turf, 
which changed colour, and was supposed to be dying, 
became almost bare in patches, and was quite disfi- 
gured by the refuse roots of grass, &c., which were 
left littered on the surface. Indeed, such was the 
rough and tmsightly appearance which the grass-plot 
presented in consequence, that hints were even thrown 
out that the blackbirds ought to be destroyed ; for 
they had been repeatedly seen in the very act of dis- 
figuring the turf, and the whole mischief was, of 
course, from first to last attributed to them. 
- Suspecting what might be the object of the birds' 
research, I turned up a piece of turf with the spade, and 
found it almost swarming with the cockchafer-grubs, of 
various sizes ; and this circumstance confirmed my 
suspicion that it was for the purpose of feeding upon 
these larvse that the blackbirds had made such havoc 
of the grass-plot. They performed, in short, in this 
case, precisely the same service by destroying the 
cockchafer-grub, that the rooks are so well known to 
do. The turf, I should add, aoon regained its wonted 
verdure, the injured patches being scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the grass-plot. 

Here then we have another instance of the " utility 
of preserving birds on farms and in orchards and 
gardens.'* The above fact also confirms me in the 
opinion that birds which subsist for the most part on 
vegetable food, do not confine themselves to that diet, 
but prefer to mix along with it some animal food 
likewise. There was plenty of fruit in the garden, — 
gooseberries and currants, which are so much to their 
taste, — when the blackbirds chose to be at the pains 
of stocking up the turf in order to devour the cock- 
chafer-grubs. And yet I have heard the blackbirds 
called " a most pernicious race." They do, I admit, 
eat fruit, — no doubt of it : but the injury they com- 
mit in this way is more than compensated by the 
good services they perform in another j and I think, 
on the whole, we should be no gainers by destroying 
them. Were any of our common birds (or, indeed, 
other animals) to multiply to an unusual extent, and 
increase out of due proportion, they would immediately 
become a pest and a nuisance^ on the other hand, 
were they to be annihilated, and the race to be- 
come extinct, or nearly so, we should soon miss 
their services, and be equally inconvenienced, be- 
cause in either case the balance of nature would 
be destroyed. — Rev. W. T. Bree. 



When we see the rapid motions of insects at evening, we 
exclaim. How happy must they be ! So inseparably are 

activity and happiness connected in our minds. Thoughts 

in the Cloister and the Crowd. 



Almost every object that attracts our notice, has its bright 
and its dark side : be that habituates himself to look at 
the displeasing side, will sour his disposition, and conse- 
quently impair his happiness* while he who constantly 
beholds it on the bright side, insensibly meliorates his 
temper, and, in consequence of it, improves his own hap- 
piness, and the happiness of all about him. 



SNOWDON. 



Snowdon, or Snowdonia, is, in its most extended 
sense, the name of a ridge of mountains in Caernar- 
vonshire, forming a kuad of natural rampire, extend- 
ing along the greatest part of that county, in the 
direction, of north-west and south-east j but the 
name is usually limited to the peak of Snowdon and 
the neighbouring ridges. 

The principal peak is about ten miles south of the 
Straits of Menai, which separate the Island of Angle- 
sea from the Welsh coast. The peak itself is about 
three quarters of a mile above the level of the sea j 
but the ascent is in some places so gradual, that a 
man on horseback can ride to within a mile of its 
summit. But the general character of Snowdon is 
that of a pile of mountains rising one above the 
other, and presenting the appearance of a series of 
abrupt precipices and gradual slopes, — the whole 
group seems as placed there to form a natural 
barrier to protect the only defenceless side of 
the island of Anglesea. 

At the end of the thirteenth century, this moun- 
tainous district was the scene of the conflicts between 
Edward the First and the Welsh, previous to his entire 
subjugation of the country. Here, also, the remnant 
of the Welsh bards took refuge, to save themselves 
from the fate of the greater part of their race, who 
had been cruelly massacred by the English king. 
Gray's celebrated poem of The Bard, represents one 
of this persecuted race seated on a rock, lamenting 
his comrades' death, and calling down curses on the 
head of the monarch : — 

" Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
Though fannM by conquest's crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state ! 
Helm, nor hauberk's twisted maD, 
Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail, 
To save thy gentle soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria's curse, — from Cambria's tears I" 

Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scatter'd wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Suowdon's sliaggy fide 
Ho wound with toilsome march his lon^ array. 

The view from the summit of Snowdon is supposed 
to be equal in extent and beauty to any that can be 
witnessed. "The mountain," says Mr. Pennant, 
" from the summit, seems propped by four buttresses, 
between which are four great cwms, or hollows -, each, 
excepting one, had one or more lakes lodged in its 
distant bottom. The nearest was Ffynnon Lids, or the 
Green Well, lying immediately below j the waters of 
which, from this elevation, appeared black and un- 
fathomable, and the edges quite green. Thence is a 
succession of bottoms, surrounded by the most lofty 
and rugged hills, the greater part of the sides of 
which resemble walls in appearance, and form a most 
magnificent amphitheatre. 

"The Wyddfa is on one side; Crib y Distyll, with its 
jagged tops, on another; Crib Coch, a ridge of fiery 
redness, appears beneath the preceding ; and opposite 
to it is the boundary called the Llechwedd. The view 
from this exalted situation is unbounded. I saw 
from it the county of Chester, the high hills of York- 
shire, part of the north of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. A plain view of the Isle of Man and that of 
Anglesea, lay extended like a map beneath us, with 
every rivulet visible. I took much pains to see this 
prospect to advantage ; sat up at a farmhouse on the 
west till about twelve, and walked up the whole way. 
The night was remarkably fine and starry. A short 
intervsd of darkness intervened, which was soon dis- 
persed by the dawn of day. The sea, which bounded 
the western part, was gilded by the snnbeama at first 
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in slender streaks. Tint at Teagtk it glowed with red-, 
ness. The prospect was disclosed like the gradual 
drawing up of tiie curtain in a theatre. The view 
was gradually unfolded, until the heat became so 
powerful as to attract the mists from the various 
lakes, which in a slight degree obscured the prospect. 
The shadow of the mountain was flung many miles, 
and showed the form of its summit. I counted be- 
tween twenty and thirty lakes, either in this county 
or Merionethshire. The day proved so excessively 
hot, that the journey cost me the skin of the lower 
part of my face." 

" At another visit," he writes, " a vast mist enve- 
loped the whole of the mountain. The prospect 
below was horrible. It gave an idea of numbers 
of abysses, concealed by a thick smoke furiously cir- 
circulating round usj very often a gust of wind 
formed an opening in the clouds, which gave a fine 
and distinct view of lake and valley. Sometimes 
they opened only in one place, at others in many, ex- 
hibiting a most strange and perplexing sight of water, 
fields, rocks, or chasms, in fifty different places." 
* This mountain is noted among botanists for the 
numerous scarce plants which are found on its rocks. 
Near its summit, a spring of fine, clear, well-tasted 
water is found, extremely cold. Our view of this cele- 
brated mountain is taken from the village of Beddgelart, 
which is delightfully situated in the midst of a tract 
of beautiful meadows, and six miles from the summit 
of the mountain. 

Beddgelart is famous for the well-known tradition 
respecting the death of a favourite dog. This story, 
although it has often been the subject of the poet's 
pen, and the painter*s pencil, is still, perhaps, worth 
repeating. 

It is said that Llewellyn the Great came to reside 
at Beddgelart during the hunting-season, with his 



wife and children, and one day, the fiamily being 
absent, a wolf entered the house. On returning, his 
greyhound, called Cilliart, met him, wagging his tail, 
but covered with blood. The prince, being alarmed, 
ran into the nursery, and found the cradle in which 
the child had lain, overturned, and the ground 
covered with blood. Imagining the greyhound had 
killed the child, he immediately drew his sword and 
slew him ; but on turning up the cradle, he found 
under it the child alive and the wolf dead. This 6o 
affected the prince, that he erected a tomb over the 
faithful dog*s grave, where afterwards the parish 
church was built, and called from this accident, Bedd 
Cilihart, or the Grave of Cilihart. 



In the Island of Ceylon, the Jackdaws are extremely im- 
pudent and troublesome ; and it is found very difficult to 
exclude them from the houses, which on account of the 
heat are built open, and much exposed to intruders. In 
the town of Colombo, where they are in the habit of picking 
up bones and other things from the streets and yards, and 
carrying them to the tops of the houses, a battle usually 
takes place for the plunder, to the great annoyance of the 
people below, on whose heads they shower down the loosened 
tiles, leaving the roofs exposed to the weather. They fre- 
quently snatch bread and meat from the dinin^-table, even 
when it is surrounded with guests, always seeming to prefer 
the company of man, as they are continually seen hopping 
about near houses, and rarely to be met with in woods or 
retired places. They are, however, important benefactors 
to the Indians, making ample compensation tor their in- 
trusion and knavery ; for they are all voracious devourers 
of carrion, and instantly consume all sorts of dirt, offal, or 
dead vermin ; they, in &ct, carry off those substances, which, 
if allowed to remain, would, in that hot climate, produce 
the most noxious smells, and probably give rise to putrid 
disorders. On this account they are much esteemed by the 
natives ; their mischievous tricks and impudence are put up 
with, and they are never suffered to be shot or otherwise 
molested. — Stanley s Familiar Histwry of Birds. 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION 
APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW LEDGE. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF VENICE. I. 




riAZZETTA, AKD DUCAL PALACE, YEKICE. FBOM THE HABBOUR* 



There is a glonous city in the sea ; 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weod 
Clin^ to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o'er the sea 
Invisible : and from the land we went 
As to a floating city— steering in, 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently,— by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico. 
The statues ranged along an azure sky- 
By many a pile in more than eastern splendour. 
Of old the residence of merchant kings." Rogers. 

The interest which attaches to the City of Venice is alto- 
gether of a peculiar kind. The singularity of its position 
and architecture woidd alone invest it with powerful attrac- 
tions ; it presents to the eye of the ti-aveller an appearance 
so very unlike ' that of any other city which he can have 
seen, as at once to produce upon his mind an impression 
most strange and striking. But this is not all ; the asso- 
ciations which history and romance have linked with the 
scene* are quite as wonderful as the scene itself. During 
her thirteen hundred years of independence, Venice was 
continually the theatre of events of the most stirring de- 
scription ; for, during the greater portion of that period, 
the republic of which she was the seat, played a most con- 
spicuous part on the stage of the civilized world. The 
interest springing from these sources, is heightened by the 
charm which is derived from " the magical illusions of 
poetry;'* the genius of Shakspeare and Otway has im- 
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mortalized this Queen of the Adriatic, and has given to 
her, for us, a speU " heyond her name in story.'* Nor is 
there wanting to the full effect of the scene, that moral 
interest which is always felt in contemplating the picture 
of an old city which has outlived its greatness ; in all the 
palaces and public buildings of Venice, the reflecting 
traveller may read " sermons in stones,** and in gazing 
upon the melancholy combination which they present of 
former splendour and actual decay, he cannot fail to feel 
that he is " reading a history.** 

It has often been remarked, that of all the cities of 
Italy, Venice is perhaps the only one which derives no 
portion of its interest from classical associations ; and yet, 
as has been observed with equal truth, it has an antiquity 
of its own, scarcely less venerable than that which invests 
with ideal grandeur the memorials of the Roman empire. 
When the Republic fell, it was the most ancient state in 
Europe ; and during the long course of its existence it had 
seen, and mingled in, some of the mightiest political revo- 
lutions which have ever happened on the face of the earth. 
Venice, to use the words of Sismondi, *' witnessed the 
long agony and the termination of the Roman empire ; in 
the west, the birth of the French power, when Clons con- 
quered Gaul ; the rise and fall of the Ostrogoths in Italy ; 
of the Visigoths in Spain ; of the Lombards, who suc- 
ceeded to the first ; of the Saracens, who dispossessed the 
second. Venice saw the empire of the Khalifs rise, threaten 
to invade the world, divide and decay. Long the ally of 
^he Byzantine emperors, she by turns succoured and 
oppressed them ; she carried off trophies from their capital 
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she shared their provinces, and joined to her titles that of 
the mistress of a fourth and a half of die Roman empire. 
She saw the Eastern empire fkll, and the ferocious Mussul- 
mans riso on its ruins She saw the French monarchy 
give way; and alone, immoveable, this proud Republic con- 
templated the kingdoms and the nations which passed 
before her. But after all the rest, she sank in her turn, 
and the state which linked the present to th6 past, and 
joined the two epochs of the civilization of the universe, has 
ceased to exist." 

THE LAOOON. 

That part of the Mediterranean which washes the eastern 
coast of Italy, is called the Adriatic Sea, or Gulf. Its 
upper, or northern portion, receives all the waters which 
How from the southern declivities of the Alps. These 
streams are numerous ; they discharge themselves in close 
succession along a line which equals thirty leagues in 
length, and which comprises the north-western corner of 
the Adriatic, and nearly the whole of its northern coast. 
The southernmost river is the Po, which comes charged 
with waters from both the Alps and tho Apennines ; the 
northernmost, or rather the most easterly, is the Lisonzo, 
which has its origin in the mountains of Carniola. The 
most considerable of the many streams which the Gulf 
receives between these extreme points, are the Adige, the 
Brenta, the Musone, the Piav^, the Livenza, the Lemene, 
and the Tagliamento. Every one of these rivers has a 
rapid course, and brings down, especially .in the rainy 
season, enormous quantities of mud and sand, whioh, as 
soon as they reach the sea, and are released from the 
violence of the stream, are quietly deposited. The head 
of the Adriatic has thus become a bed of soft mud, ex- 
tending between twenty and thirty miles from the shore, 
and covered with water, not exceeding, for the most part, 
one or two feet in depth. Tliis immense expanse, which 
cannot justly be considered as either sea or land, is called 
the Laguna, or, as we say, the Lagoon ; it is navigable 
throughout only by skiffs, drawing a few inches of water; 
but wherever the rivers have cut a few channels for their 
passage, or artificial canals have been excavated, ships of 
considerable burden may ride securely. The Lagoon is 
not open to the sea ; its outer edge is embanked by a suc- 
cession of long, narrow, sandy islands, or slips of laud, 
which serve as so many natural breakwaters, and form, in 
fact, an itm>regnable rampart against the waves of the 
Adriatic. The entrances through this outer bffrrier are 
few, and the subsequent navigation through the calm still 
waters of the Lagoon most intricate and difficult; so that 
much skill, and a long acquaintance with the windings of 
the deeper channels, are necessary fur a safe pilotage 
through the labyrinth which they present. 

The fa.ce af the Lagoon, which we have just described, 
is sprinkled with a number of small islands, whose soil is 
of a firmer character than that of the shoals and mud-banks 
above which they are elevated ; some are clustered toge- 
ther, with only narrow channels between them, and others 
are scattered remotely, '* as so many outposts." It is upon 
a group which lies at the point where the western and the 
northern coasts of the Adriatic meet, that the city of 
Voaice stands. 

Our readers will thus see, that the Venetian Lagoon is, 
in ix)int of fact, what Mr. Rose calls it, a great mud 
esluary. That gentleman likens it, in its relation to the 
Adriatic, to a side-closet, shut off from a i^oom by a parti- 
tion, but communicating with it by doors. The embank- 
ment, or bulwark, which protects the Lagoon from the 
inroads of the waves, is the partition, tho openings in it 
are the doors, and in a line with them, though not uni- 
formly straight, are the passages, or channels, which bring 
ships to Venice. These openings, of course, break up the 
embankment, or partition, mto certain compartments, which 
comprise (beginning from the north) a long spit of land on 
the side of the territory of Treviso, divided from tho conti- 
nent by backwaters, estuaries, and canals, — the island of 
St. Erasmus,— that styled the Lido (literally " the beach,") 
or the Lido di Palestrina,— and, lastly, the artificial barrier, 
known by the name of the Murazzi, which are massive 
walls built on shoals, running from near the Lido to the 
port of Chioggia, not far above the mouth of the Adige. 
The Murazzi are, properly speaking, of modern creation ; 
but previously to their construction, out- works -existed of a 
similar, though less permanent description. 

With the old government of Venice, it was an object of 
particular care to keep these artificial barriers in a perfect 



state; but from the testimony of modem travellers we infer, 
that the same anxiety has not been evinced by Uie guardians 
of the city since it has been under the Austrian rule. Mr. 
Rose tells us that some time ago a rent was made in the 
Murazzi which might have been repaired for a trifling sum 
of money if it had been attended to in time ; but there 
were representations to be made to Vienna, and resolutions 
and counter-resolutions to be adopted. In the mean time 
the breach was increasing ; and a heavy sea and high tide 
having laid the Place of St. Mark under water, it was at 
last held advisable to stop the leak. '* I need scarcely add," 
says our authority, '* that this operation now cost ten times 
the sum which would have sufficed in the beginning." 

TBB OniQIN OP VENICE. 

In ancient geography the name Venetia was applied to a 
lar^e district which lay to the north of the Adriatic, and 
which constituted, according to the division of Augustus, 
the tenth division of the Roman empire. Before the 
irruption of the Barbarians into Italy, fifty cities are said 
to have flourished in peace and prosperity within the limits 
of this province ; the chief among them were Padua, im 
portant for its wealth and its ancient renown, — and Aquileia, 
which was once the great bulwark of Italy on its north- 
eastern frontier, and in the time of the geographer Strabo, 
the great emporium of the Illyrian trade. Their tranquillity 
was disturbed by Alaric and his Goths in the year 45'i; and 
according to the common supposition, a numusrof refhgees 
from the conquered province, sought shelter ill the small 
islands of the Venetian Qulf. Fifty years afterwards, the 
inroads of Attila and the Huns gave rise to a second and 
more ei^tensive emigration ; the citizens of Aquileia then 
betook themselves to the isle of Gradus^ (of as we now oall 
it Grade,) near the mouth of the Lisonzo, while those of 
Padua retreated to the Rivtu Altua*^ on which the city 
of Venice subsequently arose. Thus, as the poet says, 

• • A few in fear 

Flying away from him, whoM boast it was 
That the Rrass crew not where his bone had trod. 
Gave birth to Vaaice,— 

and the savage conqueror, who so well displayed his 
ferocious pride in that memorable saying, was undesignedly 
the instrument of founding a republic which revivedln the 
feudal state of Europe, the art and spirit of eomraercial 
industry. 

The condition of the islanders about sevent]r years after- 
wards, is described in a letter addressed to their ** maritime 
tribunes** fay Cassiodorus the nunister, or Prestorian pmfect, 
of Theodorio, the Gothic king of Italy. The writer 
quaintly compares them to water-fowl, who bad fixed their 
nests on the bosom of the waves, — an image whieh is re 
peated by a poet of our own, when he says that,-* 

J, Like the water-fowl 

They built their nests among the ocean-waves. 

The Prrofect allows that the province of Venetia had 
formerly contained many noble families; but he insinuates 
that they were now reduced by misfortune to the same 
level of humble poverty. Fish was the common food of 
all ; and their only treasure was the salt which they ex- 
tracted from the sea, and exchanged in the neighbouring 
markets of the continent. Want, however, had begotten 
enterprise; the exiles had already become familiar with 
the dangers of the sea, and tlieir vessels, continually in- 
creasing in size and number, visited all the harbours of 
the Adriatic. Tlie extent of their maritime means may be 
generally inferred from the request which the epistle of 
Cassiodorus conveys; he exhorts the tribunes in a mild 
tone of authority to animate the zeal of their countrymen 
for the public 8er\4ce, which required their assistance to 
transport the magazines of wine and oil from the province 
of Istria to the royal city of Ravenna. 

ITB RISE AND GREATNESS. 

Thb tribunes to whom the letter of Cassiodorus was 
addressed, are supposed to have been twelve officers 
annually elected in the twelve principal islands ; they were 

* The literal meaning of these Latin words is "deep stream;'* 
their Italian form is liivo Alto, which has been abbreviated into 
Riulto, a name almost as celebrated as that of Venice itself. As 
we apply it indiscriminately to three different objects, its various 
significations may be here explained. It is, in the first place, the 
name of the island just mentioned, the Isola di liialto; secondly, 
of the bridge styled 11 Ponu di liiaito, which conaects that island 
with a neighbouring one; and lastly, of the Exchange, the llialio 
of SUakspeare, which stands upon the same island. 
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snperseded in 697 by a chief called a Duke, or Doge, who 
was chosen by the general assembly of the people, for life, 
and endowed with almost unlimited patronage and pre- 
rogatives. Under this form of government, which has been 
styled a loose mixture of monarchy and democracy, the 
Venetians suffered much from domestic troubles; the au- 
thority of the Doge was respected so long as he was popular 
and successful, but the caprices of a fickle multitude always 
exposed him to the chances of a violent death. " It is a 
remarkable fact,** says Mr. Roscoe, '* that out of the first 
fifty doges of Venice, five abdicated, five were banished 
witti their eyes put out, five were massacred and nine 
deposed;'* the Turkish Sultans themselves have scarcely 
experienced a worse fate. In 1172 a great council was 
established, which gradually engrossed the management 
of affairs ; little more than a century afterwards this body 
was made hereditary, and Venice then became subject to a 
close aristocracy. A conspiracy in 1310, to restore the 
ancient form of government, gave rise to the appointment 
of a temporary tribunal, from which sprung the permanent 
institution of the ** Council of Ten," a severe and despotic 
oligarchy. To this was afterwards added the terrible 
Inquisition of State, which watched over the chief interests 
of the Republic, and exercised absolute dominion over, 
the lives and fortunes of its citizens. " Of all forms of: 
government" says a modern traveller (Simond), "that 
of •Venice sefems to have been the very worst; yet it was 
lasting; it was glorious; the people were happy, and a 
multitude of great men flourished under it during twelve 
centuries." 

In the earlier periods of their history, the Venetians 
had to struggle with many difficulties. Their infant com- 
merce • was grievously oppressed by the pirates which 
everywhere infested the coast of the Adriatic; and even in 
the shelter of their Lagoon, the frugal merchants were not 
free from the inroads of those lawless wanderers. But 
their strength ^rew with the dangers which they had to 
encounter; and in 804, when attacked by Pepin, the son of 
Charlemagne, they employed large ships of war in their 
defence, and repulsed the invaders. In the following cen- 
tury they had square-rigged vessels with three masts, and 
of so large a burden as m>m »1200 to 2000 tons; and they 
carried on an extensive and lucrative trade with the sove- 
reign princes and states of Italy, Germany, Greece, and 
Egypt. Power followed in the train of commerce; and 
from a merchant, Venice became, like our own East India 
Company, a conqueror. Her policy was ambitious, but 
her ambition was regulated by prudence ; by degrees, her 
factories were con verted into fortresses, and she rendered 
herself, by conquest or treaty, the mistress of many towns 
and ports of Dalmatia» Albania, and the Morea. The 
riches of her citizens increased with the increasing demand 
of Europe : " their manufactures of silk and glass, perhaps 
the institution of their bank are of high antiquity ; and they 
enjoyed the fruits of their industry in the magnificence of 
public and private life." In the latter part of the twelfth 
century, Venice united with the Pope, Alexander the Third, 
and the Greek Emperor, in defending the republics of Lom- 
bardy against the German Emperor Frederic Barbarossa ; 
and the services which on this occasion she rendered to the 
Pontiff, led him, in testimony of his gratitude, to confer upon 
the Republic the sovereignty of the Adriatic. This gave 
rise to the singular and splendid ceremony of the Doge*s 
marrying the Sea, on the annual feast of the Ascension, and 
throwing into it his ring as a symbol of their espousals. 

The share which Venice took in the capture of Constan- 
tinople at the beginning of the thirteenth century, added 
largely to her wealth and political importance; and the 
extension of her conquests over a considerable part of 
the adjoining continent of Italy raised her for a time to a 
still higher eminence. In spite of the fierce struggle 
which she had to maintain with the rival Republic of Genoa, 
a struggle which threatened at one time to annihilate the 
trade and even the political existence of Venice, she con* 
tinned to ad' '^nce till she reached the summit of her pro- 
sperity and g Mitness in the fifteenth century. The mag- 
nificence and splendour which she then displayed were 
unequalled ; her city had arisen '* like an exhalation from 
the deep," a gorgeous fairy scene, — 

A vast metropolis, with glistering spires. 
With theatres, basilicas adorned. 

" The revenues of the Republic," to use the language of 
Robertson, ** as well as the wealth amassed by individuals, 
exceeded whatever was elsewhere known. In the magni- 



ficence of their houses, the richness of furniture, in pro- 
fusion of plate, and in everything which contributed either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of living, — th^ 
nobles of Venice surpassed the state of the greatest 
monarch beyond the Alps. Nor was all this the display 
of an inconsiderate dissipation; it was the natural conse- 
quence of successful industry, which, having accumulated 
wealth with ease, is entitled to enjoy it in splendour." The 
same writer tells us, that about the year 1420 the naval 
force of the republic consisted of 3000 trading-vessels of 
various dimensions, on board of which were employed 1 7,000 
sailors: of 300 ships of greater force, manned with 8000 
sailors : and of 45 large galleasses, or carracks, navigated 
by 11,000 sailors: while in the arsenals were employed 
16,000 artificers. 

ITS DECLINE AND OAFTURB BT THE FREXCH IN 1797* 

In the year 1508, the Pope, the Emperor, the King of 
France, and the King of Spain, entered into a confederacy 
known by the name of the league of Cambray, for the 

5urpose of humbling or destroying the power of Venice. 
*he Republic escaped, with some losses, and had soon 
afterwards to encounter the rising greatness of the Turks. 
But the hour of her decline had approached, *' Columbus 
and Vasco de Gama," to quote the words of Mr. Roscoe, 
'* humbled a power which neither popes, princes, nor sultans, 
could unsettle or overthrow, — their discoveries tore away 
its pomp and glory, as the diff*usion of knowledge in a 
subsequent age humbled those of Rome." When the 
rulers of Venice first heard that a passage had been found 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, their sagacity at once 
foresaw the consequences, and already in anticipation they 
felt their strength departing; they saw themselves shut out 
from the rich traffic with the Region of the Sun, and *' the 
golden stream turned to enrich another.*' Before the six- 
teenth century had closed, the Republic had sunk from her 
high position among the powers of Europe, into the rank 
of a secondary state ; and while her resources were rapidly 
diminishing, she had to withstand the powerful enmity of 
the Turks. In this she succeeded for a long while, — long 
euough, indeed, to ward off from Christendom the dangers 
which menaced it at the hands of the infidels, and to entitle 
the Republic to the proud appellation of " Europe's bulwark 
*gainst the Ottomite;" but the treaty of Passarowit^ in 
1718 left her with scarcely more than a fragment of her 
vast dominions in Eastern Europe. Yet even while thus 
declining, Venice maintained in some degree her ancient 
state and splendour; and as her rulers had the wisdom to 
conceal her weakness under the guise of moderation, she 
continued to be treated with respect 

till a tempest shook 

All things most held in honour among men, — 
All things the giant with the scythe had spared. 
To their foundations, and at once she fell. 

It would have been strange indeed, if a state, worn out 
and enfeebled as Venice was, had passed safely through 
the storm which followed the French Revolution. After 
maintaining for some time an unwilling neutrality, and 
allowing her territories upon the continent of Italy to be 
repeatedly overrun by Austrians and French in the course 
of their warfare, she exhibited symptoms which excited the 
displeasure of Buonaparte. On the 15th of May, 1797, a 
French force of 5000 or 6000 men crossed the Lagoon in 
boats, and took possession of the city without a shadow of 
resistance on the part of the Venetians; and on the same 
day the rulers of Venice, self-deposed, pronounced the 
dissolution of its ancient government, and the instalment 
of a democratic municipality, which, they seriously declared, 
was to give the last degree of perfection to the Republican 
svstem of government, so long the glory and happiness of 
the commonwealth. The French general himself, Baraguay 
D*Hilliers, was astonished at the facility of the conquest. 
"The sea-girt metropoHs" says Mr. Simond, "might easily 
have been defended; and the artificers of the arsenal 
alone, a brave and devoted body of men, would have been 
abundantly sufficient to man a fieet of small vessels, 
superior to any which the invaders could assemble; while 
the rest of the population, although, perhaps, lukewarm 
only, would have been stimulated to ^resistance if the ex- 
ample had been thus given them. It was the pusillanimity 
of the nobles which gave confidence to the party opposed 
to them. They betrayed themselves into the hands of an 
enemy, whom they had first provoked by an imprudent dis- 
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play of hatred, and afterwards, when seriously threatened, 
had encouraged by their submissiveness." Thus fell the 
celebrated city and Republic of Venice ; — 

She Tvho bad stood yet longer than the last 
Of the Four Kingdom8,~who, as in an ark, 
•' Had floated down amid a thousand wrecki, 
. '' Uninjured, from the Old World to the New, 

From the last glimpse of civilized life— to where 
Light shone again, and with the blaze of noon. 

The last doge of Venice was Manini ; he completed a 
long list of one hundred and twenty, and had been chosen 
in Uie year which gave birth to the French Revolution. 
The unfortunate city itself, after being despoiled of its 
pictures and other treasures by its captors, was made over 
to Austria a few months afterwards by the treaty of Gampo 
Formio. In 1805 it was annexed to the FrencK kingdom 
of Italy; but in 1814 it passed again under the dominion 
of Austria. 

OBNERAL FLAN OP THE CITY. 

Wx have already stated that Venice is built upon a collec- 
tion of small islands or sand-banks, in the ffrcat cs:i!nry 
called the Lagoon; we will now say a few wor& concerning 
the arrangement of its parts. Tlie shoals upon which it 
stands are gathered into two gi*eat clusters, divided from 
each other by a serpentine channel, called the Canalazo, 
or Grand Canal, but communicating across it by the cele- 
brated bridge of the Rielto. The city may thus be de* 
scribed as separated into two principal portions, each made 
up of many small islands, and each entirely cut olf from 
the other, except at this bridge. All these little islands 
themselves, so constituting each of these separate portions, 
are again connected together by smaller bridges which 
cross Sue little channels dividing them from one another. 
Now, as the islands are numerous, these bridges occur 
frequently, and as their arches are necessarily high, 
because they spring from low banks, they present a very 
steep ascent, wnieh is cut into easy steps for the conve- 
nience of passage, — so that when taking a walk in Venice, 
as Mr. Rose says, you are perpetually going up and down 
stairs. Our readers will thus understand, that each of the 
two great divisions of the city has all its little fragments 
well connected by numerous bridges, but that the two 
divisions themselves have only one point of communication, 
namely, where they are joined by the Rialto. 

These canals are the water-streets of Venice, the 
thoroughfares by which her citizens usually pass from one 
district to another. The Canalazo, or Grand Canal, is the 
main channel of communication, — ^the High Street, as it 
were, of the city, sweeping from one end of it to the other, 
and cutting it into two distmct quarters; the other canals, or 
rii as they arc called, arc so many lanes, or smaller streets, 
branching from the great trunk, and winding into every 
remote corner of each quarter. Our readers must not, 
however, suppose that the canals of Venice are her only 
thoroughfares; like other cities she has streets, though streets 
such as no other city can show, but still real land streets, 
•* narrow, paved, commodious, and noiseless passages," (an 
unfavourable likeness of Cranboum-allcy aod its cognate 
lanes, as Mr. Rose styles them,) by which you may pass 
without tlie aid of a boat from any one point to another, 
thanks to her multitude of bridges. It is a fault indeed in 
most descriptions of Venice, that while so much is said of 
her canals so little is said of her streets ; for, " though the 
hooif of a horse, or the rumbling of a wheel, is never heitrd 
in these strait avenues,'' to use the language of another 
writer ** they are of great resort for all the purposes of ordi» 
nary intercourse." Besides these streets, or c^e as they are 
termed, there are several open places or squares of small 
eise, which bear the appellation of oampiy or fields, though 
it would be difficult to find a bUde of grass in any one of 
them. Along the banks of the canals there is frequently a 
sort of wharf or footway, styled a rmx; this is usually 
secured by a parapet, whieh is bored for a wicket; but the 
eanals more frequently extend elose up to the houses, which 
rise immediately firom the water on cither side. 

•* In forming tlve rivo, or water foundations," says Mr. 
Rose, " the water is first excluded, as with us in works of 
a similar description. The first stratum of soil below the 
bottom of the canals is then thrown out, because this, as 
being soft alluvial matter, affords no solid foundation, and 
piles are driven into that beneath it, which appears to have 
been the original bed of the Lagoon, and on which a mass 
of mudp or malm, has been accumulated." 



THE SNTRAKOB INTO TENICB. 

^ Not a breath of wind ruffled the surface of the shallow 
sea ; and gliding on swiftly, we reached the celebrated city 
of Venice, but, unfortunately, not the best side of it, in less 
than one hour from Fusina. A confused heap of vexr old 
buildings presented itself, shabbily fine, with pomted 
windows, half Gothic, half Grecian) out of which dirty beds 
were thrust for the benefit of air. Half-rotten piles sup- 
ported Mocks of marble, richly car\'ed, serving as landing- 
places to these miserable hovels, the walls of which, out of 
the perpendicular, seemed nodding to each other aeross 
the narrow canals. Through one of these we pushed on 
rapidly, turning several sharp corners in succession from 
canal to canal, with scarcely any dry communication from 
house to house. A few gondolas passed us. No noisy trade 
was heard, no cries, no rattling of carriages of course ; 
not so much as the sound of a footstep disturbed the uni- 
versal stillness. We might have fancied oursdves in the 
catacombs of all the fishes of the Adriatic, rather than in 
a town inhabited by men, but for the few heads that we 
saw here and there popping out of dark holes to look at us. 
Emerging at last from the maze of narrow canalsy we 
found ourselves in the great one, which traverses the city 
in an easy curve, the very line of beauty, and rendered 
peculiarly stiiking from the circumstance of most of the 
buildings on each side being marble palaces. No quays, 
no terraces, no landing-place before them ; they plunge at 
once into the briny deep, which, however, is here very 
shallow. Splendid marble stairs, with marble balustrades, 
lead up at once from the water to the hall-door. There it 
was that crowds of ffondolieri, carrying lighted torches at 
night, used formerly to draw up, as elsewhere carriages and 
horses." 

Such is the graphic account which Mr. Simond gives us 
of his entrance into Venice. The direction in which 
travellers usually approach the city is from Padua, whence 
the journey to Fusina, a sort of custom-house station on 
the coast, or rather on the margin of tlie Lagoon, may be 
performed cither by water upon the Brenta and its canat 
or by land upon the high road which runs along-side. The 
banks of the Brenta have ahyays been the favourite resort 
of the Venetians during the the heat of Summer and 
Autumn ; and we read much of the palaces and^nllas with 
which they were once adorned. Tlie river, however, is but 
a dull muddy stream, while its banks arc flat, and gene- 
rally destitute of larjjc trees ; *' the best parts," says Mr. 
Woods, ** resemble perhaps the Thames at Fulham, iiit the 
stream is narrower and the houses larger, all of them 
white, and the trees smaller." Another traveller compares 
the banks to ditch-dykes, and says that the much-vaunted 
palaces and villas appeared to have sunk into the stream* 
" for no such objects could we discern." There is doubtless, 
however, pretty and fanciful architecture, accompanied bjr 
much that is gay and pleasing in the appearance of these 
Venetian villas, " but all," to use the words of Mr. Rose. 
" is ugly that is not the immediate creation of man.*' In 
proof of this he adduces their situation ; the greater part 
of them have the turnpike-road immediately in front, and 
between them and the navigable river, while the view of 
the stream is shut out from the lower windows by a high 
dyke, which is intended as a security against inundation. 
But this is not always a sufficient protection, for the houses 
lie considerably beneath the level of' the road, and the road 
itself is occasionally overflown. Altogether, the journey 
from Padua is a period of painful suspense, and the traveller 
congratulates himself when he reaches Fusina, and cm- 
barks in a gondola upon 

Tlie commoa ferry 

That trades to Venice. 

ITS GENERAL AVPEASULSOL 

The general appearance of Venice is very peculiar ; its 
parts may be easily described in detail, but it is difficult to 
give such a description of the whole scene as shall convey 
to the mind of one who has never seen it an adequate idea 
of its strange and singular character. Thj following is 
part of one quoted by Mr. Conder in his Italy, and which, 
he says, has been pronounced by those who have visited 
the fairy city, to be the most correct and graphic that has 
appeared. 

*^ Venice was always an unintelligible place, and it is 
still unintelligible. I knew before that it was situated on 
many islands ; that its highways were canals ; that gondolas 
were its hackney-coaches; that it had St, Marks, and th^ 
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Rialto, and the Doge's palace ; and I know no more now. 
It was always a dream, and wU] continue a dream for ever* 
A man must be bom in, or live long enough to become en- 
deared to it, before he will either understand or feel at 
home in Venice. It is a glorious place for cripples ; for I 
know no use that a gentleman has for his limbs ; they are 
crutches to the bedridden, — spectacles to the blind. You 
step out of your gondola into your hotel, and out of your 
hotel into a gondola ; and this is all the exertion that is 
becoming. The Piazza di S. Marco, and the adjoining 
quay, are the only places where you can stretch a limb ; 
and if you desire to do so, they carry you there and bring 
you home again. To walk requires predetermination ; and 
you order your gondola, and go on purpose. To come to 
Venice is to come on board ; and it only differs from ship- 
board, that there is no danger of sea-sickness. 

The Canal Grande is nearly three hundred feet wide. 
Other canals are wide enough ; but the widest street in the 
city is not more than ten or twelve feet from house to house, 
and the majority do not exceed six or ei^ht. To wind and 
jostle through these irregularities is intderable, and all but 
impossible ; no one thinks of doing so ; and who would 
that had a gondola at command ? The gondola is all that 
is dream;^ and delightful, — its black funereal look, in high 
imaginative contrast with its internal luxury. You Aoat 
on without sensible motion ; its cushions were stolen from 
Mammon's chambers^ — ^" blown up, not stuffed." You 
scat yourself upon one of them, and sink, sink, sink, as if 
it were all air ; you throw your leg upon another, and if 
you have occasion for it, which is raie at Venice, must hunt 
after it — ^lost— sunk. 

** Traveller 8 and Oaoaletti's views, whidi are truth itself, 
give you a correct idea of Venice, but no idea of the strange^ 
ness of a first visit. It is not merely that there arc canals 
and gondolas, but it is all canal and gondola. I know 
nothing to liken it to but a large fleet wind-bound ; you 
order your boat and row round; and all that are at leisure 
do the same. St. Mark's, of an evening, that attracts all 
in the same direction, is but a ball on board the Commodore. 
If you laugh at this as extravagant, yon will be right ; but 
it is only extravagant because mere is nothing real to com- 
pare with it. The fleet wind-bound is truth itself, and you 
have only to change the Redentore^ into the Spitfire, and 

* La SaluU and 11 fitdMKorf^ vt the names of two fanons 
Churchas ia Vcnioe. 



the SalutS into the Thunderer bomb, and it is real ju feel- 
ing. Everything is in agreement with this. If the common 
people want a peach or a pomegranate, they hail a boat; for 
the veiy barrow-women (if you will keep me to the reality, 
and drive me to the absurdity of such phrases) go floating 
about, and their cry is that half- song, with the long dwelling 
on the final syllable, witti which sailors call * Boat a-hoy !' 

Everything at Venice is dream-like ; for what is more so 
than to walk on the Rialto, where Antony spat on the Jew's 
gaberdine ?— to stand where Othello addressed the asscm 
bled senate ? — to lose yourself in search of old Priuli's 
palace ? And for realities, go to St. Mark's, on an even- 
ing; see its fine square in all its marble beauty; the 
domes and minarets of its old church ; the barbaric gloom 
of the Doge's palace ; its proud towering campanile ; look 
upon the famous Corinthian horses, and think of their 
emigration ;— on the winged lion of the Pirseus ; walk in the 
illumination of its long fine of Cqf^s; observe the variety 
of costume— the thin veil of the pale Venetian beauty— the 
Turks with their beards and caftans, and long pipes, and 
chess-playing ; the Greeks, with their scull-caps and richly- 
laced jackets : look on this, and believe it real ; and ever 
after put faith in the Thousand and One Nights.'* 

ffr. ttABK'6 FtACB. 

The Piaaza di S, Marco, or, as we say, St. Mark*s Pltee* 
iA the great centre of attraction at Venice. It ia an oblonff 
space, about 800 feet in length, by 3^0 in breadth, paved 
with flag-stones. On the south aide are the PrDcwraione 
Nuove, or New ProcwaUme^ a range of building originally 
erected ibr the acconuBodatioQ of certain Veneti^a offiom* 
styled the Procurators of St. Mark, and subsequently oon- 
verted by the French into a pidape ij» the Viceroy of Italv; 
it now helps to furnish the «tate4ipartments which tb« 
Austrians keep for the use of their emperor when he dm^ 
visit the city. On the iMNrth side are the ProatraUfn^ 
Vecchie, or Old ProcunUorie^ whioh derive their nam# 
from having been applied in former timas to the same uses 
as their 4)pposite and leaf ancient neighboura. The eastera 
end is occupied by the celebrated Churoh of St. Mark ; and 
oa the western formerly stood the Churoh of S. Geminiani ; 
but as that edifice interrupted the ranm of areades which 
extended along the north and soath bmm of the jHaiza, it 
was removed by the Freneb. who oonatracted in ita plaoo 
the grand •talrcoM of th« pakoe» and continufld thf 
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arcades along the western side of the square. Adjoining 
this Grande Piazza, is the Piazzetta, a smaller square, 
which branches off Ht right angles from the southern side 
of the larger one, in a line with the church of St* Mark, 
and leads'directly to the harl)Our, thus forming the " state 
entrance" to Venice from the sea, as shown in our en- 
graving, page 249. 

The two sides of the Piazzetta are occupied by splendid 
ranges of building ; on the right, advancing from the sea, 
is the ducal palace, for many hundred years the residenoa 
of the Doges of Venice, and on the left stand the beautiful 
edifices of the Zecca, or Mint, and the Library of St. Mark, 
"the regular architecture and fresh and modern appearance 
of which seem to mock the fallen majesty of their antique 
neighbour.** At that end of the Piaszetta which opens 
upon the sea, are proudly reared two magnificent granite 
columns, each of a single block ; one Is surmounted Dy the 
statue of St Theodore, who appears to have been the first 

Eatron of the republic, and tne other by the celebrated 
ronze figure, so universally known as the "winged lion of 
St. Mark.'* These proud trophies of the republio were 
brought A-om Greece in 1174; and the winged lion was 
always cherished by the citizens as an obiect of peculiar 
pride. It was the symbol of their far-extended power ; and 
any insult offered to it would have been resented by every 
Venetian as an indignity cast upon himself and upon the 
state. Once, indeed, an ambassador from the amperor 
ventured to ask, in what quarter of the globe such animils 
were found ? ** In the same country which produces spread 
eagles,** was the reply ; the spread ea^le being, as our readers 
mav know, the symbol of the Austrian, or Imperial power. 

At the angle formed bv the Piazza and Piazzetta stands 
a small but beautiful building, in which the records of the 
city were preserved; and immediately above it towers the 
bjfty Campanile, or Belfry of St. Mark. On the oppoaite 
cr northern side of the great square, and in a portion eor- 
responding with that of the Campanile stands the Orologiot 
or clock-tower; both of these edifices may almost be re- 
garded as appendages to the Cathedral of St. Mark, in 
front of which the^ stand. The Orologio has little beauty 
to recommend it; it forms the termination of the northern 
side of the square, above which it rises, though not above 
the church. *' Over this porch,'* says Evelyn, *' stands that 
admirable clock celebrated next to Strasburg for its many 
movements: among which, about twelve and six, which are 
their hours of Ave Maria, when all the town are on their 
knees, come forth the three kings led by a star, and 
passing by the image of Christ in his mother s arms, do' 
their reverence, and enter into the clock by another door." 
While Evelyn was at Venice, a man came by his death 
through the agency of this clock in a most uncommon 
manner; he was employed to do something to it, and while 
so engaged, he stooped his head in such a place, and at 
such a point of time, that the quarter-boy struck it with 
his hammer, and knocked him over the battlements. 

The effect which is produced by a first view of St. Mark's 
Place is remarkable. " After threading a narrow lane of 
alleys,'* says Mr. Mathews, " not half the width of that 
of Cranboume, I came unexpectedly upon this grand 
square, the first sight of which is very striking. It would 
be difficult to compare it with anything. It is unique, rich, 
venerable, magnificent. The congregation of all nations 
in their various costumes, who lounge under the purple 
awnings of the caf6s, smoking, playing at chess, and 
quaffing coffee, add much to its embellishment, and are in 
character with the buildings, where all orders of architecture 
seem jumbled together.*' " The morning after my arrival,'* 
says Mr. Woods, " I repaired to the Place of St Mark, 
which I entered by a sudden turn under some arcades, and 
on the first burst it appeared to me the most magnificent 
thing I had ever seen. Had I been suddenly transported 
there fVom some distant place, I should have known at 
once where I was, from the views I had seen of it. The 
strange-looking church and the great ugly Campanile could 
not be mistaken; but although I had an idea of tlie archi- 
tecture, I had none of the effect." The same writer defines 
this celebrated place as a well-proportioned avenue to a 
jfreat building, which is of sufficient consequence, both by 
Its size and the richness of its decoration, to merit such an 
avenue; to this he thinks that it very much owes its im- 
pressive character. 

Around three sides of this place run deep areadea, sur^^ 
mounted by massive structures; the faces of the housea 
above the arches are all of stone, and enriched with a good 
deal of ornament. Nothing looks poor or neglected ; the 



arohiteoture threughout is rieh, though not oorreet,— bear 
ing, perhaps, as Mr. Woods expresses it, "the stamp of 
riches and power more than that of good taste." Each 
side is uniform in itself, though different from the others, 
and each presents one unbroken line of elevation, a circum- 
stance to which much of the effect of the place may be 
attributed; fbr had the three fronU been composed of a 
centre and wings, they would have distracted tlie attention 
by forming each a separate composition; as it is they unite 
with the objects at the end to form one whole. The 
arcades spoken of are appropriated to cal%s, goldsmiths* 
shops, &c. 

The scene which Bt Mark*B Place offera at the present 
time is one of the most remarkable in the world ; but in 
former days, when Venice was in her " high and palmy 
state,*' it was quite unrivalled. "There.*^ says C^iryat, 
who saw it more than two hundred years ago, " you may 
see manv Polonians, Slavonians, Persians, Grecians, Turks, 
Jews, Cnristians, of all the famouaest regions of Christen- 
dom, and each nation distinguished fVom another by their 
proper and peeuliar habits, a singular show, and by many 
degrees the worthiest of all the European countries.** 
Evelyn, loo, was struck with the singularity of the spec 
tacle. •• Now was I less turprised," he says, " with the 
stranga variety of the several nations which wera seen 
every dav in the atraats and piaszas, Jews, Turks, Arme- 
nians, Paraians, Moora, Greeks, Bolavonians; some with 
their targ aU and buoklers, and all in their native fashions 
negotiating in this ikmous emporium which is always 
crowded With strangers,*' But the Piuza was not only 
renowned as being the great mart of ChHstandom ; it 
waa the spot on which the population used always to 
assemble for the purposes of festivity and enjoyment. 
Here were celebrated the great fkir, the oamival and nil 
the triumphs of the state; and here were represented those 
oharaoteristio national ceremonies with which the Venetian 
government was accustomed to stimulate the energies of 
its citizens. " But it is not with recollections of splendour 
and festivity alone that the Piazza di S. Marco is asso- 
ciated,*' to use the words of Mr. Roscoe ; " spectacles of 
terror and scenes of bloodshed have been exhibited within 
its boundaries.** The public executions used generally to 
take place in the Piazzetta between the two granite 
columns; but whenever it was judged necessary to make 
an especial display of severity, the Piazza was chosen for 
the purpose, and the scaffold of death was erected, perhaps, 
on the very spot where the stage of the juggler had stood 
but the day before. Mr. Rogers has well described the 
varying character of the scene. 

The sea, that erohlem of UDcertmxnty, 

CbsD^ed not so fast for many and many an age 

A% tfau small spot. To-day 'twas full of maslM 

And lo ! the madness of the carnival, 

The monk, the nun, the holv legate, masked. 

To-morrow came, the scafibld and the wheel ; 

And he died there by torch-liffht, bound and gauged. 

Whose name and crime they knew not 

THE DUCAL PALACE. 

Thb Ducal Palace occupies three sides of a quadrangle 
of which the church of St. Mark forms the fourth. It ex- 
hibits three fronts ; one already mentioned looks upon the 
Piazzetta, a second lines the quay next to the port, and is 
thus in the same line with the two granite columns, while 
the third is washed by a narrow canal which divides the 
palace Arom the public prisons, and is crossed at a lofty 
height by the famous Bridge of Sighs. Our readers may 
see the first two of these fronts in our engraving of a view 
taken from the port ; the last one, together with the fa9ade 
of the prison and the connecting link between the two, is 
shown in page 256. 

The Ducal Palace was originally built in the ninth cen- 
tury ; but having been on several occasions partially 
destroyed by fire, it has been in portions frequently restored. 
The present edifice can in no part claim a higher date than 
the fourteenth century, when it was rebuilt by the Doge 
Marino Faliero, so well known for the conspiracy in which 
he embarked, and the untimely end to which he came. 
The style of architecture is of a barbarous kind, Saracenis 
rather than Gothic ; still it is attractive to the European 
eye from its quaintness and singularity. •* It is built," says 
Mr. Forsyth, ** in a style which may be Arabesque if you 
will, but it reverses the principles of all other architecture ; 
for here the solid rests on the open, a wall of enormous 
mass rests on a slender fretwork of shafts, arches, and 
intersected circles. The vei-y corners are cut to admit a 
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thin spiral column, a barblriam whioh I saw imitated itx 
several old palaces." Mr. 8imond eompares the palace to 
" a huge chest of drawers of old-ftuhioned inlaid work with 
small feet under it." Neverthelefe, with all the defects of 
its style, the effect which this enormous strueture produces 
is very imposing and magnificent. 

The palace is entered by eight gates, the principal one 
being at the comer of the iMaJsetta, between the palace 
itself and the church of 8t Mark* This leads into the 
corHUt a vast and gloomy court* around which the sides 
of the palace extend ; from this eourt a noble Aight of 
steps, called, from the colossal statues of Mars and Nep*' 
tune which adorn its summitt " the Giants* Staircase," leads 
to an open arcade, where, under the Republican govern- 
ment, the two lions* mouths were flxedi " whioh gaped day 
and night to receive the anonymous itifi>rmatioQs that 
ensured the safe gratification of private revenge/* From 
this are entered the apartments whieh were formerly appro- 
priated to the Doge, and to the various obtmben of eouncil 
and of state, in which the Venetian nobles were aoeosUmied 
to assemble ; most of them are crowded with paintinss, the 
noblest specimens of the Venetian sehooU Tb« flail of 
the Grand Council, which Evelyn describes as one of the 
most noble and spacious rooms in Europe, is now converted 
into a public library; it is rich in works of arli the oeiling 
having been painted in fresco by Bassano and otberS} the 
subjects being chiefly allegorical representations of the 
acts of the Republic. Beneath are ranged the portraita of 
the Doges " drawn in their dueal lobes )** but one is want* 
ing, and in his place is a black vtoaoev With this brief in- 
scription. Locus MarifU FalUH d9oap{taii pro eriminilmB, 
" tho place of Marino Faliiro beheaded for his crimes.'* 
There are other splendid apartments hvft worthy of the 
opulence and power of the republlej 

Rooms of stais 

Where kings have fesftted» and the festal Bon| 
Hung through the fretted roof— cedar ana gola* 

But there are none which eloite strotiger intereet tbati 
the Hall of the Council of Ten* the eeuing of which is 
ornamented with superb paintings, the produotions of the 
pencil of Paul Veronesot and tha hall whieh was aopio- 
priated for the tribunal of the Inquisition. Our limits, imw* 
ever, prevent us from now entering into a f\tller descriptioni 
as well as from doing more than Just mentioning the oele* 
brated dungeons, which, in connexion with that tribunslf 
were formed upon the side of the palace which looks on the 
narrow canal,' dividing it from the public prison* 

THE CATnEDRAL OF ST. MABK. 

Thb exterior of this celebrated edifice has been well pro- 
nounced " an architectural puzzle," — at least to the unprac- 
tised eye. It belongs to no single order of architecture ; 
"it is of a mixed breed," says Mr. Mathews, ** between a 
Mohammedan mosque and a Christian church." In fact, 
as he observes, when it was built, the imaginations of the 
Venetians were full of Constantinople and the glorious 
exploits of Dandolo; for though it was founded as early as 
the year 977, it was not completed till sometime afterwards. 
The embellishment continued for a long while; the bronze 
horses, and other precious ornaments were brought from 
Constantinople in 1204 ; and even so late as 1455, it is 
supposed that the upper finishings were being executed. 
The original architects were Greek, and most of the mate- 
rials came from the empire; nevertheless, as Mr. For- 
syth says, " their combination is neither Greek nor Gothic, 
nor Basilical nor Saracenic, but a fortuitous jumble of all. 
A front divided b^ a gallery, and a roof hooded with 
mosquish cupolas, give it a strange unchristian look. No- 
where have I seen so many columns crowded into so small a 
space. Near three hundred are stuck on the pillars of the 
front, and three hundred more on the balustrade above." 

The interior of this edifice is rich in tho extreme, 
** Being come into the church," says Evelyn '* you see 
nothing, and tread on nothing, but what is precious. The 
floor is all inlaid with agates, lazulis, calcedons, jaspers, 
porphyries, and other rich marbles, — ^admirable also fi)r the 
work ; the walls sumptuously incrusted, and presenting to 
the imagination the snapes of men, birds, houses, flowers, 
and a thousand varieties. The roof is of most excellent 
mosaic. But what most persons admire is the new work 
of the emblematic tree at the other passage out of the 
church. In the midst of this rich volto rise five cupolas, 
the middle very large, and sustained by thirty-six marble 
columns, eight of which are of precious marble. Under 
these cupolas is the high altar, ou which is a reliquary of 



several sorts of jewels, engraven with figures, after the 
Greek manner, and set together with plates of pure gold. 
The altar is covered with a canopy of ophir, on which is 
sculptured the story of the Bible, and so on the pillars. 
which are of Parian marble, that support it. Behind these 
are four other columns of transparent and true oriental 
alabaster, brought hither out of the ruins of Solomons 
temple, as they report.'* 

Most travellers have spoken in disparaging terms of the 
eifect which is produced by this profusion of ornament. 
Mr. Forsyth describes the interior of the church as " dark, 
heavy, barbarous, nay poor, in spite of all the porphyry, and 
Oriental marbles, and glaring mosaics, that would enrich 
the walls^ the vaults, and pavements. In fact," he adds, 
" such a variety of colours would impair the eflfect of the 
purest architecture." Mr. Simond speaks of it as re- 
sembling " a huge cavern rudely hewn in a rock and gilt 
all over with great tawdry figures in mosaic, sprawling 
above and below," the general effect being *• half ludiq/ous, 
half awful, at once majestic and mean." Gloominess is a 
fault whioh is charged against it by many; indeed, Evelyn 
had remarked that '* this church was much too dark and 
dismal, and of heay^ work." Some critics, however, have 
striven to vindioate it from these imputations of faults ; they 
say that liko the church of St Sophia at Constantinople, 
it was evidently intended to be adapted for nocturnal illu- 
mination, and that it cannot therefore be judged of by day- 
light. Mr. Rose says that "there is no wonder in Venice 
superior to the church of St* Mark* Canaletti may show 
you what it is without, but a Rembrandt only could give 
you an idea of its interior. If I oould have visions any- 
where it would be here/* 

PmittO BtnLDIKGS. 

BaaiDia the ediflees whioh we have described, there are 
many public buildings in Venice well worthy of notice; 
although our limits will not permit us to speak of them 
at any length. The Exchange is interesting from the 
astoeiatioba eontieoted with Hi here the Venetian mer- 
chants were aeoustomed to meet twice a day, — between 
eleven and twelve in the forenoon, and between five and 
six In the evening. The Dogana da Mare, or Custom- 
Houso, in whieh the duties are paid by foreign ships, and 
on merehandise from abroad, is a noble edifice ; its front 
ii adorned with a magnificent colonnade of marble pillars, 
and over them rises a small but beautitul tower, the sum- 
mit of which supports a statue bearing a large golden 
globe, to represent tho world. The structure has, how- 
ever, lost much both of its importance and of its elegance ; 
and although it is still a beautifUl and striking object when 
observed from the sea, it owes its present interest princi- 
pallv to the connexion of its design with the earlier glory 
of the city. The Arsenal, which at one time was the 
largest and finest in Europe, is deserving of attention ; 
including the Dock-Yard, its outer wall measures between 
two and three miles. The entrance is defended by two 
towers flanking a gateway, over which the winged lion still 
frowns defiance, and on each side are some enormous Athe- 
nian lions, trophies of the Venetian conquest of the Piraeus. 
The Magazines and Docks are said to be kept in good 
order, though little work is going forward ; besides forges, 
founderies, and magazines, there is here a magnificent 
gallery for making cables, 1000 feet long and 85 feet wide, 
supported by 92 pillars. In the Armoury the first object of 
notice is a Turkish banner, taken at Lepanto ; and there 
is seen a heap of Damascus muskets, scimitars, and 
eastern arms, mixed with trombones and weapons now out 
of use, among which is a curious antique mortar, made hy 
a Venetian senator of leather and cords. The famous 
Bucentaur, in which the Doge went once a year to espouse 
the Adriatic, used to be kept here ; when the French made 
themselves masters of Venice, it had fallen so much to 
decay that it could hardly be kept afloat, and it was burnt 
for its gilding, which only forty years before had cost 60,000 
golden sequins. This gaudy machine was constructed by 
order of the senate at the beginning of the fourteenth ccn- 
turv ; it had three decks, each 1 00 feet long by 22 in breadth, 
ana was set in motion bv 168 rowers, concealed on the lower 
deck, aided by a number of towing-barges. The second 
deck was most gorgeously fitted up with crimson velvet and 
gold, allegorical statues, gilt basso-relievos and trophies. 

PBIVATa PALACS8. 

TBI palaoet of Venice are a very remarkable fbature of the 
oity; they oonliir upon it a peooliar air of splendour and 
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magnificence. Forsyth sneaks of them as standing on 
grand Etruscan suhstructions, and Evelyn says that the 
ibuB^ations were ** not less chargeable than the super- 
structure, being all built on piles at an immense cost/' 
Above the water-floor they display every variety of archi- 
teoture ; most of them have two, and some three gates, in 
the middle of their ftx>nts. Over the gates is a stately and 
decorated superstructure of balconies, arcades, and gigantic 
windows, contrived for Venetian pageantry, and set in 
studied opposition to the general style of the front. The 
windows are generally arched. Most of these palaces are 
now deserted, or occupied during only a small portion of 
the year. Within, the last thirty or forty years, more than 
d hundred are said to have been sold and dismantled. 
Some have been converted into hotels : — Mr. Simond thus 
speaks of that in which he alighted. '* Through a lower 
hall of immense size, and paved with marble, we reached 
the double flight of the srand staircase, the walls adorned 
with fresco paintings and the marble balustrade beautifully 
carved. The landing-place was another immense hall or 
gallery, divided by the staircase. These princely ante- 
chambers, each 69 feet by 32, with ceilings proportionally 
high, gilt and painted, and adorned with crystal lustres, 
gave entrance to the various apartments, by a number of 
doors entering into them." The extent of some of these 
palaces is hardly credible. " The palace of an acquaint- 
ance of mine/* says Mr. Rose, " now sold fortiearly nothing, 
in consequence of a distress for taxes, lodged two or three 
branches of his family, and contained upwards of seventy 
bed- rooms/* In the idtchens of the same mansion there 



were one hundred stoves. The immense size of these 
buildings is explained, according to some, by the supposition 
that those of the more ancient nobles served for ipagaaia^ 
as well as dwelling-houses, and that the fashion thus bdgdn 
was continued, though the motive for it no longer exfetSl; " ' 
According to Mr. Rose, one of the first oonverfienMs 
which one expects in a good house at Venice, ts thutotf 
having la riva in casa, as it is styled ; that is, to. be able to 
have your boat laid alongside your own threshold, so that 
you step from the hall into the gondola. The next degreto 
of comfort is to have what is called la riva infaza, dk(Lt is, 
to have the landing-place opposite, you havin|; to traverse 
a quay to ^et to your boat, of about the breadth of tiie^ 
footway which you pass in order to arrive at your carriage 
in London. There is scarcely a good house in Venice vrim y. 
out one or other of these conveniences; the palaces all 
enjoy the first and highest degree of comfbrt. It Is Ye "^ 
marked, as a curious circumstance, that in spite of tbi* -> 
general rule, which must have regulated the construotion 
of Venetian mansions, the new palace, which was befptn^ 
by the French, and finished by the Austiians for th^iir 
emperor, in the Place of St Mark, is so far removed fron 
the water, that the imperial possessor could not reach h\% 
gondola in rainy weather without a wetting: it is precise'l(^' . 
the same we are told, as if we had built a magnificent 
house for our king in the interior of Spring-gardens-lerracf, r^ 
without an access to his carriage. " The anecdote,** sava ' 
Mr. Rose, " is trifling in itself, but will ser\'e to show tfie 
entire ignorance, both of French and Austrians, of what- 
ever concerns this world of waters. 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 



BOOKS FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

PRINTED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
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PUBUSHBD DURING THE LAST SIX MONTHS. 

In Three Volumes, at 6s. 6d, eaoh, 
THE 

FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

BY THE 

REV. GEORGE R. GLEIG, M.A., 

WITH A SSRIES OP 

PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE COSTUMES, 
ARCHITECTURE. SHIPPING, &c., 

OF TIfB SCGCKSSirB PERIODS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 



Tdb Work is designed to occnpy, in the literature of this country, a space 
which has, perhaps, too loDg been left vacant. There is no deficiency of 
elaborate histories of England, or of abridgments well adapted to the use of 
schools, and readers of tender years. But no work, I believe, has been 
yet published, for those who are too far advanced in life to be satisfied with 
a mere school-book, and yet have not leisure for studying the more volumi- 
nous .writers. • 

The Illustrations have been compiled from a Tariety of sources by 
Frzoebics Payki Faiiker, and engraved under his direction. To Strutt's 
'Works on Caititfiief and Antiquities^ Ciiarlks H. Smith on the Ancient 
Coitumei of Great Britain, Dr. Meyrick on Ancient Armour, and Fos- 
brooke's Encyclop^ia of Antiquities, he is greatly indebted. Froissart's 
CkronieUt, the IIarlbian Manuserifts, the etchings of Hollar, Rubers, 
and Vamdyrr,— all in the British Museum,— and the Prints after Sir God- 
TREY Kmeller, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Bekjauin West, have also 
I conteltod for correct materials ; and, in a few instances, some of the 
I higUy-esteemed historical prints have been wholly copied. 



HISTOttY OF THB CHRISTIAN CHURCH; from the 

AteeuBOii of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. By 
the bi«e Ber. E. BURTON, D.D., Regius Professor of Pivinity 
In the Unlverstiy of Oxford. 6«. SdL 

Ktebt history la more or less employed 
in 4etaiUni{ the differsDt forms whidi 
Keligion Mm naitmeilt and the oonduct 
of ]wreons acting under reli{lout iroprtrt- 
0ioa« : and every render may derive in- 
vtmction fhrm the fiicts of tint nainre 
whieh are eontainttd in the xeeords of past 
•get; bttt the Hbtory of the Church Is 



the History of Tiruth:— It describtft to ut 
the pronvi* of a Religion which, un- 
doubtedly, came from Heaven — and 
wliich ii, undoubtedly, the only Religion 
b-y which we can hope to go to Heaven. 
TW at onoe give* to the llittory of the 
Church an importance above every other 
study. 



EASY LESSONS IN MECHANICS; with FamiUar 

lUustratiom, showing the prMtical Application of the Tarious Me- 

chniod Fiioeiples. 3f» 

have been referred to. thitnuhovt the 
work; and it is hoped that, although the 
expressions and processes of Mathematics 
have been necessarily .esdnded, the rea- 
soning by whieh the sereral paru are 
connected, will be found to be sound and 
convincing. 



Tm obJeM oT fhls little work Is to give 
a familiar ai^ coaneeted aeronnt of the 
irst priiwiples of Mechanics, flince no 
accurate k^tuwledge can be gained without 
a clear iiHtteption of the meaning of the 
terms cmployeil. great cans has been taken 
to ^gne aU technical words as they occur. 
Very plaik ninstratiotts and experimenU 



THE CLASS READING BOOK; adapted for Schools, 
and (kitfticvlarly designed to furnish Youth with Practical Informa- 
tion on a raiiety of interesting subjects. By GEORGE LUD- 
LOW, Master of the Reading and Writing School, at Christ's 
Hospital, Hertford. 3#» 



Tifis work consists ef nearly Two Hnn> 
died Reading Lessons, adapted eitlier 
for e1asei»s or Indiridnals. They are se< 
Icetrd with a view to the communication 
ef popole? but sonnd Information, on 
Yarlous br«acnes of knowledge, relating 
^ Mat'aiml History, Kteneniary Science. 



and the Uscfbl Arts ; Natural Phenomena, 
tlic Works of Nature ond the Productions 
of Art, PoDulnr Economy, and Easy Les- 
sons on Money Matters ; and there is a 
department consisting of earefully-<e- 
lected Poems of an instructive, moral, and 
religious character and tendency. / 



"WILD ANIMALS; their Nature, Habits, and Instmcte; 
with Incidental Notices of the Regions they inhabit. By MARY 
ROBERTS. With Engravrngs. St. GdL 

Wifo is willioj; to follow with me, in 
imogination, MV ild Animals to their accus- 
tomed fanunts, and to observe how won- 
det fully they are odapted for the places 
which they are designed to fill ? who is 
inclined to notice ^e grand or beautiAU 
scenery by which they are surrounded, 
and to learn somewhat concerning the 
instincts with which thetr Maker has en- 
dowed them ? Such researches may agree- 
ably occupy our leisure time; for Imaj^- 
nation is an active principle; it can unite 
tlie past with the future, and bear ns in a 
moment to the farthest portion of tho 

VILLAGE ANNALS; or the Story of Hetty Jones. 9rf. 



habitable globe. We can nass over rocks 
and floods, and scale the nighest moua- 
tains— observe the shagiry inmate of tlie 
Scandinavian forest In his wildest haun^ 
and the fierce possessor of the burning 
deserts of the Line amidst his wastes d 
sand. "While thus engaged, we can avail 
ourselves of Cuvicr's indefatigable la- 
bours, and select much that is iuterestinc 
from the learned editors of his splendid 
work : wo can listen also to tlio narratives 
of various travellers, and visit with them 
the scenes which they describe. 



[ RAVK written this story in the simplest 
style, for the use of the cliildren in my 
own neighbourhood; as in nil the little 
publications of thb kind I have .hitherto 



met wtlh, the langua^ and ideas are far 
above the compreheniion of many of the 



classes for whom they are designe<i. 



C.B. 



A COLLIERY TALE, or VILLAGE DISTRESS. 4d. 



Alt. the events of God's Providence are 
capable. If rightly improved, of being 
turned to man's prone Whether M'e 
Iwhold our fellow-creatures taken from 
us by the "pestilence that walkcth at 
noon-day," or see tliem suddenly iu^ulfed 
in the bowels of the earth, by one of 
those snbterraneoos combustions whicli 
(owing, it is to be feared, to the lament- 
able carelessness of those who are them- 



selves the first to suffer.) so fteouently 
afllict our mining districts — the lessons 
conveyed to us sre of the most awful and 
iisproxing kind. 

the object of this narmtfve is, by G^d's 
help, to drnw some proBt from a recent 
calamity, which, in Its immediate pressure 
upon the limited community through whioh 
it extended, has been awfully severe. 



WORKS PREVIOUSLY PUBUSHED. 



In Numbers at Fourpence each, or ia Volumes at Two SiiiLLiNOf* 

THE INSTRUCTOR; 

oa 
PROGRESSIVE LESSONS in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

A SERIES Of 

ELEMENTARY BOOKS. SPECIALLY SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 



Uwhk the general title of the ItrsTaircTox. 
is comprised a series of little books, by 
means of which Children may be lea 
through a nrogreAsive course of Exercises 
In vanons branches of Elementary Know- 
ledge. Tliese books may be put Into the 
hands of such children as can readily spell 
common words, and read easy lessons.— 
The Instructor may. Indeed, anpear to be 
somewhat in advance of sucn scholars ; 
but the object of the work is not only to 
famish reading lessons, but also to carry 



tlie pupil /eneard;— to Impart im/orma- 
tio», and to exercise tlie mind. 

As the series advances, the subjects 
gradually rise, though, of course, care is 
taken to keep the lessona within the com- 
prehension of the chihiren for whom they 
are designed. And at the end of leaeh 
lesson is a series of QorstioDs for the pur- 
pose of exercising the reader. 

The first Six Volumes. In Thirty-sU 
Numbers, oontain the following subjects. 



VOLUME I. (or in Nos. 1 to 6.) 

TALES. LESSONS, and CONVERSATIONS on Familiar 
Subjects. 

VOLUME II. (or in Nos. 7 to 19.) 

The HOUSE. MATERIALS used in BUILDING. FURNI- 
TURE. FOOD and CLOTHING. 

VOLUME III. (or In Nos. 13 to 18.) 

The UNIVERSE. The THREE KINGDOMS of NATURE. 
The HUMAN FORM. LESSONS on HEALTH. 

VOLUME IV. (or in Nos. 19 to S4.) 

The CALENDAR; The 

SKASONS. APPEARANCES 

Summer, Autumn. 

VOLUME V. (or in Nos. 86 to 30.) 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY: The various Divisions of the 

World I their People and Rroductions ; with MAPS. 



Year, Months, Weeks, Days. The 
\NCES of NATURE. Winter, Spring, 



VOLUME VI. 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 



(or In Nos. 81 to 36.) 



BOOKS FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 



ARITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 1*. 6d. 

RUSSELL'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1*. 6d. 

A FIRST BOOK on GEOMETRY; indudiog Plane mi 
Solid Geometry, and an Introduction to TRIGONOMETRY. 

With Cuts. U. 6dL 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By GEO. HOGARTH. 

Tenpence. 

OUTLINES of tlie HISTORY of ENGI^AND. B7 GEO. 

HOGARTH. U, 3(1, with Engravings. 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY* By O. HOGARTH. 

Tenpcnce. 

OUTLINES of GRECLiN HISTORY. By the Rev. BAR- 
TON BOUCHIER, M.A With Maps and Views. 1#, 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By the Rer. T. Q. HAtL, 

M.A., Professor of Mathematics^ King's College, London. lOd,, 

with numerous Cuts. 

THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY. With many Engravings. Is. 

OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY; from the Creation of 
the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. With Engrayings^ 
3*. Orf. 

MUSIC INSTRUCTION CARDS> prescrihed In TuBiom'a 
MANUiki.. No. I., Notation ( No. IL, The Duiomo II440R 
Scale, or Key ; with examples, &o. U. per Dosen« 



A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS: their Nature, Habits, 
and Instincts. By the Rer. EDWJLRD STANLEY, M.A., 
F.L.S., Rector of Alderley, ^Cheshire. Two Volumes, many En- 
gravings. 7*. , 

DO:!irESTICATED ANIMALS considered with reference to 
Civilization and the Arts. With Engravingl. St. 6d, 

SCENES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 

With Engravings, 3*. 6d, 

THREE WEEKS IN PALESTINE AND LEBANON. 

With many Engravings. 3*. 

CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with his CHILDREN. 

Two Volumes, with Engravings. 6s. Qd, 

SISTER MARY'S TALES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

With Engravings, 2*. 6d, 

THE BOOK of ANIMALS. The BOOK of BIRDS. The 
BOOK of FISHES. The BOOK of REPTILES. 

1j. 6d, each, with numerous Engravings. 

PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. By the Rer. 
H. G. KEENE, M.A. U, with Eighteen Engravings. 

PERSIAN STORIES; iUustratire of EASTERN MAN- 
NERS and CUSTOMS. Uniformly with the Fables. U,, with 
Engravings. 

EASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, for the Use of 

Young People. Bound in Cloth^ with Engravings. Is, 

INSECTS and their HABITATIONS. A Book for Children. 

\a., with many Engravings. 



On the EDUCATION and TREATMENT of CHILDREN, 
being Mrs. Child's « Mother's Book," revised, and adapted to 
the Use of English Parents and Teachers. 2#. Qd. 

INSTRUCTIONS for TEACHING ARITHMETIC to 
LITTLE CHILDREN. By the Rev. T. V. SHORT, B.D. 6tL 

A LITTLE READING-BOOK for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
With many Cuts. Fonrpence. 

MANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL MUSIC, chiefly 
with a view to Psahnody. By JOHN TURNER, Esq. 4s. 

HINTS for the FORMATION and MANAGEMENT of 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. By the Rov. J. C. WIGRAM, M.A., 
SeerMary to the Naticmal School Society. Is. 6d. 

ADVICE to TEACHERS of Sunday Schools, in connexion 
with the Church. By the Rev. JOHN MEDLEY, M.A. 3d: 

A POCKET MANUAL FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER. By the Rev. J. HULL, M.A. Is. 

READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE; 

containing choice Specimens of the Works of the best English 
Writers, from Lord Bacon to the present time. AVith an 
Intiioductory Essay on the Proorsss of English LrrRRATURE. 

49. ed. 

READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. A Selection o£ the lives 
of the most Emment Men of all Nations. 4s. 6d. 

LIVES OF EMINENT CHRISTIANS; containing the 
Lives of Bishop Wilson; Archbishop Usher; Dr. Hamaiond; 
John Evelyn; Bernard Gilpin; Philip de Mornav; Bishop 
Bkdxll; and Dr. Hornbck, By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A. 
Two Volumes, with Portrsits, 9s. 

READINGS IN POETRY. A Selection from the Works 
of the best English Poets, from Spenser to the present times; 
and Specimens of the American Poets. With Literary Notices of 
the Writem, and brief Explanatory Notes. 4#. 6d. 

LIVES OF SACRED POETS: with an Introductory 

Sketch of SACRED POETRY ; and the Lives of George 

WitheA, Francis Quarlbs, Giles Fletcher, George Herbert, 

* Richard Crasbaw. By R. A. WILLMOTT, Esq., Trinity 

College, Cambridge. With Portraits, 4s. ed. 

HISTORY OF THE CRUSADERS, by THOMAS 
KEIGHTLEY, Esq. Two Volumes, with Engravmgs, Us. 

THE HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM, and the PRIN- 
CIPAL MOHAMMEDAN SECTS. By W. C. TAYLOR, 
LL.D., M.R.A.S., &c. With Engravings, 6s. 6d. 



READINGS IN SCIENCE; heing EXPLANATIONS of 
some of the most interesting Appeannces and Principlea in NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY, Illustrated by fomiliar Examples. 
With many Engravings^ 5^ 

MECHANICS APPLIED TO THE ARTS. Bj the Rev. 
HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., Profewor of Natural PhUosophy 
and Astronomy, King^s College, London. With numerous En- 
gravings, 6s. 6d. 

POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY; being Familiar ExPLANATioJfs 
of the most Interesting Facts connected with the Strvcturs and 
Functions of Animals, and particularly of Man. By PERCEVAL 
B. LORD, M.B., M.R.C.S. With numerous lUostrative Engrav- 
ings, 7*. 6d 

MINERALS and METALS; their Natnral History and 
Uses in the Arts: with Incidental Accounts of Mines and Minika 
With many Engravings. 2*. Gd. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY JOHN W PARKER, WEST STRAND 

LONDON AGENT FOR THE BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, ^c. 



PRINTED AT THE 

UNIVERSITY PRESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 



NATURAL THEOLOGY considered chiefly with reference 
to LORD BROUGHAM'S DISCOURSE on that subject. By 
THOMAS TURTON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
UniTersity of Cambridge, and Dean of Peterborough. 8«. 



THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTA- 
MENT; The Greek, from the Third Edition of Stephens, and 
the English, from the Authorised Version, being giVen in parallel 
columns on the same page. 8<. 6(t 



THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH; ita HISTORY, RE- 
VENUES, and Gbnbral Charactbb. By the Rer. HENRY 
SO AMES, M. A., Author of the HUtwry cf the I^fomtaiion. 10«. M, 



HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH EPISCOPACY, from 
THB Pkriod op ths Long Parliambnt, to thb Act op Uki- 
TORuiTY ; with Sketches of the Religious Parties of the Time; and 
a Review of Ecclesiastical Affairs in England from the Refor- 
mation. By the Rev. THOMAS LATHBURY, M.A. 12«. 



AN ANALYSIS of the CIVIL LAW, in vhich a com- 
parison is occaffionally made between the Roman Laws and thosb 
of England ; by the late BISHOP HALLIFAX. A N£ W 
EDITION, with Alterations and Additions | by JAMES WlL- 
LI AM GELD ART, LL.D. The King*s Profesaor of the CivU 
Law in the University of Cambridge. 8«. 6(/. 



SKETCHES OP THE COASTS AND ISLANDS OP 

SCOTLAND, and of the ISLE of MAN; descriptive of tlie 
Scenery, and illustrative of the progressive Revolution in the 
Economical, Moral, and Social Condition of the Inhabitants of those 
Regions. By LORD TEIGNMOUTH. Two Vols., with Maps. 
2U. 



THE PROPHETICAL CHARACTER AND INSPIRA- 
TION OF THE APOCALYPSE considered. By GEORGE 
PEARSON, B.D., Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge. 10». M. 

THE FULFILMENT of the OLD TESTAMENT PRO- 
PHECIES relating to the MESSIAH in the Person, Character, 
and Actions, of JESUS of NAZARETH. By E. HAROLD 
BROWNE, M.A., of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 4«. 



PROPHECY and its FULFILMENT; with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ESSAY. By the Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, 
M.A. U.M. 



FALEY'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY EPITO- 

MISED; with a view to exliibit his argument in a small com- 
pass, without omitting or weakening any of its component pomta. 
Br A Memdbr op thb Univbrsity op CAMBRmoB. In a Pocket 
Volume, bt. 



THE TRUTH AND OBLIGATION OF REVEALED 

RELIGION, Considered with Reference to prevailing Opinions. 
By the Rev. HENRY HOWARTH, B.D., Ute Fellow of St. 

John's College. 5*. Cd, 

ARCHBISHOP USHERS ANSWER TO A JESUIT; 

with other Tracts on Popery. In a large Octavo Volume, 13#. W. 



THE CHURCHES OF ROME AND ENGLAND Com- 
pared in their DECLARED DOCTRINES and PRACTICES ; 
wherein is shown the Disagreement of tlie Two Churches on 
many of the Fundamental Articles of Christianity. By RICH- 
ARD MANT. D.D., M.R.I.A., Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor. 6rf. By the same Author, 

ROMANISM and HOLY SCRIPTURE COMPARED; 
Wherein is shown the Disagreement of the Church of Rome with 
the Word of God, no less than with the Chnrch of England, on 
many of the Fundamental Articles of Christianity. 9tL 



ORIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS; contributed hy up- 
wards of ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DIVINES OF 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. Complete in Five Volumes, 
at 6f* fid, each, or in Parts, at 1«. each. 



THE MILITARY PASTOR; a Series of PRACTICAL 
DISCOURSES, addressed to SOLDIERS} with PRAYERS 
for their Use. By the Rev. JOHN PARKER LAWSON. 
M.A. ^t.M, 



FIRST SUNDAYS at CHURCH, or FAMILIAR CON- 
VERSATIONS on the MORNING and EVENING SERVICES 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, 
M.A. 3*. (W. 



A DAILY PRAYER BOOK, for the Use of Families 
and Schools. By J. T. BARRETT, D.D., Rector of Beauchamp, 
Essex. U, 6d. 



OFFICE for the VISITATION of the SICK; with Notes 
and Explanations hy WILLIAM COXE, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Wilts. U. Crf, 



DISCOURSES ON REPENTANCE; hy the Rev. T. AIN- 
GER, M.A., Assistant Minister of St Mary, Greenwich. 2s, 6d, 



CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITIES; arising out of the 
recent CHANGE in our WEST INDIA COLONIES. Four 
Discourses, by the Rev. EDWARD ELIOT, B.D., Archdeacon 
of Barbadoes. St. 

A DISCOURSE ON DEATH; with APPLICATIONS of 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By the Rev. HENRY STEB- 
BIKG,M.A. 4«. 



THE IMAGERY AND POETICAL ORNAMENTS of 
the BOOK of PSALMS, and the Monxs of usino thx Psaltfr, 
from the earlie^ to the present Time. By the Rev. GEORGE 
HENRY 8T0DDART, A.M. 2*. 6d. 



PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP; 

Selected and Revised by the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE., M.A. Fine 
Paper, gilt edges, 2t, $ Chei^ Edition, It. 



SACRED MINSTRELSY ; a COLLECTION of SACRED 

MUSIC, from the best works of the Great Masters, arranged as 

Solos and Concerted Pieces, and with Accompaniments iot the 

. PuNO-JoRTB or Organ. Complete in Two Handsome Folio 

Volumes, 2/. 2«., Half-bound; or in Nos., I. to XXIV., at U. Gd. 



THE BRITISH MONTHS, a Poem, in Twelve Parts. 
By RICHARD MANT. D.D., M.R.I.A., Lord Bishop op Down 
AND CpNNOR. In Two Pocket Volumes, 9t, 



THE RELIQUARY; by BERNARD and LUCY BAR- 
TON; with a Prspatory Appkal for Poktrt and Posts. A 
pocket Volume. St. 6dL 



ROSE-BUDS RESCUED, AND PRESENTED TO MY 
CHILDREN. By the Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, 
M.A. 4s. Bd. 



ISHMAEL ; the Seatonian Prize Poem for 1835. By the 
Rev. THOMAS £. HANKINSON, M.A., of Coipua Christ! 
College, Cambridge. Is. 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE EUMENIDES OF iESCHY- 
LUS, with the Greek Text, and Critical Remarks. Translated from 
the Gennan of O. O. MULLER. 9s, 6d, 



SCHLEIERMACHER'S INTRODUCTIONS TO THE 
DIALOGUES of PLATO ; TransUted from the Gf^rmwi, by 
WILLIAM DOBSON, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. I2s.ed, 25!> 



NEW BOOKS. 



CONYERSATIONS AT CAMBRIDGE; indading among 

oihen, the following s 

8. T. CouBiDM at Trinltv, with nnpublUhed Srtmutm of Wm Tab1e*TallL — The 
Po«t WoKMWOKTii and P»07Xmor SMYTa.-— Kiksx Wbitb and the' Johaians, 
with Mme Account of hii last Days. — Thomas BABuroroii Maoaulat. with 
Beeordt of the Union. — ^Orat and MAtoir~a Summer- Day with the Muaet. — 
Paakd and hia " Chaneona." — Kdwakd Lyttoii Bulwse, and T. M. — Cowlst 
and his Friend William Hkbvit. — Tlie History of a Lost Stvositt, token down 
f^m his own lips.-^— The Poet Cowpeb, and his IIrotiier of Venet. — Sidxit 
Walur and John Movi.Tii'ii.-*-The DarrnocTiVKs of 1643; Or.ivxa Cbomwxli. at 
Cambridge. — One Hour wltli IIc:(RY Mabtym. and a Glanee at the present stote of 
Reliffious Feeling in the University. — A Word with PaonssoB Sbdowicx, upon the 
Sittdies of the Uaiveraity. 

Price &. . 



POSTHUMOUS RECO&DS OF A LONDON CLERGY- 
MAN ; edited by the Rev. J. HOBART GAUNTER, B.D. 7«. 



iNTRODtX^TORV SkKTCH. 

A Fbiia(b Narcissus. 
Thk Condxmnxd. 
Thx Apflictid Han. 



Tub Gamblxr. 
Tub Widow. . 
Thx Hypochondriac 
Thx Parvbnu. 



Thx FoRTUNB-TBtLBR. 

Tub Sxstxrs. 

AND 

Tub Two Fribkds. 



LIGHT IN DARKNESS; or the RECORDS of a VIL- 
LAGE RECTORY. 3a. 6d. 

Tub Villagb. I Thb Villagb SchoolmastxR. 

Tub Rbtiriq) Tradxsmak. I Tub Villagb Apothxcary, 

Tub Good Aunt. | Tub Dxbbrtxd Wipb. 

Tub Family at tux Hall; or, Pridb and Povbrtt. 



MUSICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND CRITICISM; 

being a Gbnxral Survky of Music from the eajrliest period to 
the present time. By GEORGE HOGARTH. 7«. OdL 

NEWTON AND FLAMSTEED; REMARKS on an 

Articlx in No. CIX. of the Quartxrlt Rxvixw. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM WHEWELL, .M.A., FeUow and Tutor of Trmity 
College, Cambridge. I«. 



A DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UNIVERSITY 
of CAMBRIDGE. By PROFESSOR SEDGWICK, M.A.> 
F.R.S., Ac. 4*. 

THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS AS CONDUCIVE 
TO THE DEVELOPEMENT of the INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS'; with some Remarks on an Article in the last Niunber 
of the Edinburgh Review x a Terminal Lecture delivered before 
the UNIVERSITY of DURHAM, by the Rev. TEMPLE 
CHEVALLIER, B.D., Professor of Mathematics in tlut Uni- 
versity. U, 6d, 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, AND THE MEANS OF IM- 
PROVING IT. By the Rev. T. V. SHORT. B.D., Rector of 
Bloomsbury. U. 

ARTISANS AND MACHINERY; the Moral and Physical 
Condition of the MANUFACTURING POPULATION con- 
sideitKl, with reference to MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTES for 
HUMAN LABOUR. By P. GASKELL, Esq., Suroxon. 6s. 



THE OLD and NEW POOR LAW; Who Gains? and 
Who Loses ? 6d, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFE- 
RENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUJL By the Rev. T. 
G. HALL, M.A., Professor of Mathematics at Kiuff^s College, 
London, and lato Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. ' I2s, 6d, 

BRITISH SONG BIRDS; being POPULAR DESCRIP- 
TIONS nnd ANECDOTES of the BRITISH CHORISTERS 
of the GROVES. By NEVILLE WOOD, Esq. One Volume, 
Foolscap Octavo, 7«. 

By the same Author, 

THE ORNITHOLOGISTS TEXT BOOK; being RE- 
VIEWS of ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS, published from 
A.n. 1G78 to the present day; with an APPENDIX, discussing 
various Topics of Interest comiceted with Ornithology. 4«. 6«U 



THE MAGAZINE OF POPULAR SCIENCE, AND 

JOURNAL OF THE USEFUL ARTS. Edited at the Gallery 
of Practical Sc cuce, Adelaide-Street, London. Publislied Monthly. 



JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY of 

GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND ; containing Original Pa- 
pers, relative to the History, Manners and Customs, Laws^ Reli- 
gion, Natural History, Arts, Commerce, Manufactures, tfnd Pro- 
uctions of THE ORIENTAL WORLD, contributed by Mkm- 
BBRs and Corrbspondxnts of the Socixty at Home and Abroad. 
Published Quikrterly, 6s, 



ISSUSD BY THE LABOURER S FRIEND SOCIETY, OF WHICH 
THEIR MAJESTIES ARE PATRONS. 

COTTAGE HUSBANDRY; the UTILITY and NA- 
TIONAL ADVANTAGE of ALLOTTING LAND for that 
Purpose. Price 4«. 

USEFUL HINTS for LABOURERS, on various subiects. 
Price l«.6<i. . "' 

SELECT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

TALES AND STORIES from HISTORY. By AGNES STRICK- 

Land, two Volumes, with many Engravings, ^t. 

COUSIN KATE; or, the Punishment of Pride; a Tale. By Mrs. 
CATHERINE GRACE CJODWIN, Auihor of the " Wandebkb's Lsoacy." 
"TmxRepsovinoAkoel,"&c. With a Frontispiece and VigneUes. I» the Press. 

FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS, in PROSE and VERSE. Selected 
by ANNE PARKE K. With One Hundred Wood-Ciits. 3s. 6H. 

FIVE .HUNDRED CHARADES, from History, Geography, and 
Uiography. • New Edition, Reviaed and Corrected. Is. 6d, 

CONVERSATIONS on GARDENING and NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By the Author of the Etemeats of Botany,' 2s. 6d. 

LE BOUQUET LITTERAIRE. RecueU de Beauts Religieuses 
et Morales, da divers A utcurs^ Par Pea L. T. VENTOUILLaC. Pturvsscur 
de Litt^rature Praocaise aa.CoUige Royal i Londins. Si. 64. 

ABBOTT'S READER; a Series of Familiar Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse, calculated to produce a Mura! Infinence ou the Hearts aud i.ive« i^ 
Younjr Persons. By the Authors ofthc '^ouno CflaxsTiiiii ; The CoaKKK-STUN&; 
The Tkacreb, kc. Zs. 

FAITH AND PRACTICE; or. The Application of Christian Prin- 
ciples to tlie Practical Duties of Life. is. j 

PRETTY LESSONS FOR GOOD CHILDREN; to which are 1 
. added. EASY LESSONS iu LATIN. Si. 

SONGS FOR CHILDREN. With Enoravings. 4d. , 

FAMILIAR LECTURES to CHILDREN; in which the IMPORT- i 

ANT TRUTHS of the GOSPEL are cngagiugly act forth. £<UU'd bv lUe Krt . 
J. HODART CAUNTER, H.D. 2s. I 

SCRIPTURE HYMNS in PROSE. With Cuts. Grf. I 

READING LESSONS from the BOOKS of PROVERBS and EC- 

. CLESIASTES. 6d. | 

HYMNS for YOUNG PERSONS ; from various AuthoisL 1*. 3rf. | 
DAILY READINGS from the PSALMS. With Wood Cuts. Gd. I 



SELECT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH COMPOSI- 

TION. »y the Rev. J. EDWARDS. M.A.. Second Master of King's CuUc^^e 
School. London, is. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ARITHMETIC, com- 
prising the NATURE and USE of LOGARITHMS, with the ComiMitatiurs 
employed by Artificers. Gaugers. aud Land-Surveyon. By JOHN HIND. 
M.A.. late Fellow and Tutor of Sidoey-Sussea College, Cambridge. 7«. 6d. 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; in which the Modem 

Names of Places are attached to the Ancient and the Words marked with then 
proper Quantities. By tiie Rev. WILLIAM IIILDYARD. M.A. 2s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 

with Practical Exercises. By F. SCHULTE. D.C.L. Ss. 6d. 

LATIN EXERCISES for the JUNIOR CLASSES OF KING^S 

COLLEGE SCHOOL. LX>ND0N. 8s. Cd. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN LYRICS. By the Rev. 

J. EDWARDS. M. A.; Second Master of King's College School. LontUin. aud 
one of the Classical Examiners to Christ's Hospital. Us. And. by same Editor, 

1. THE CATILINE OF SALLUST; with ANTHON'S ENGLISH 

NOTES. SU.6rf. 

2., THE JUGURTHA of SALLUST; with ANTHON'S ENG- 
LISH NOTE.S. as.6d. 

a. SELECT EPISTLES of CICERO aud PLINY; with ENG- 

LISU NOTES. In the Press. 

RULES AND EXERCISES in the USE of the LATIN SUB* 

JUNCTIVE MODE, By the Rt-v. 1AM ES CROCK LU. .M.A. 4>. 
The Kry, for Teachers only. 2«. 6d 

ALSO 

THE FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS 
OF THE PROFESSORS OF KING^S COLLEGIA, LONDON 
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